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Representative  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Tradie.forthe  City  of  Hamilton, 
in  which  same  capacities  he  served  the  City  of  Toronto, 
the  Metropolis. at  the  Union  of  the  Canada's. 
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O  Btateman,  guard  na,  gvanl  tlie  eye,  the  Mml 
Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  Englancl  whole, 
And  nye  the  one  tme  leed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne,— 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  whioh  there  ipilnga 
Our  loyal  pasrion  for  ovr  temperate  kings ; 
For,  saTing  that,  ye  help  to  saye  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  duet, 
And  drill  the  raw  worid  for  the  march  of  mind, 
nil  orowde  at  length  be  sane,  and  crowns  be  Just. 


SPEECH  OF  ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  ESQ.,  MP, 

DELIVBRED   AT  T^T^ 

©BMONSTRATION   TO   THE   OPPOSITION, 

.      AT  TOBONTO,  DBCEXBEB,  1868. 


SPEECH  OP  ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

AT  THE  OEHOKBTBATIOK  QIYKS,  AT  TOBONTO,  IN  HONOUB  OP  THE  CAJTA- 
DIAK  PABLIAMENTABT  OPF08inON,l?rBDECE|[BEB,1888,(AS  BEPOBTBI>- 
IN  THE  "  HAMILTON  "  8PECTAT0B.) 

Mb.  Buchanan's  name  was  also  on  the  programme  to  reply  to 
this  toast,*  although  its  subject  more  inmiediately  belonged  Uy 
Mr.  Walter  Shanly,  M.P.,  as  a  professional  engineer,  the  speaker 
who  had  preceded  him, — ^to  whose  able  speech  on  our  Past  and 
the  subject  of  our  Future  Public  Improvements,  the  reader  is 
referred,  as  the  very  best  recent  explanation  on  this  all-important 
ProTincial  consideration. 

At  that  late  hour,  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  must  not  occupy  their 
attention  long.  The  most  appropriate  thing  he  could  say  in  reply 
to  the  toast  was  that  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country 
would  not  be  encouraged  by  the  present  Government.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.]  If  a  person  did  a  good  thing  he  was  sure  to  be 
criticised,  and  the  Ministry  would  take  care  not  to  do  anything  so 
unselfish,  even  if  it  were  not,  as  it  is,  the  fact  that  all  their  vitality 
is  required  to  sustain  their  own  corrupt  existence.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  It  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  practical  any  more 
than  patriotic  could  come  firom  the  present  men.  Unable  to  com- 
pare views  on  practical  measures,  tiiey  make  our  politics  questions 
of  the  constitution.  [Hear,  hear.]  With  regard  to  the  canals  he 
proposed  that  the  tolls  should  be  capitalized,  and  the  amount  lidd 
out  in  enlar^ng  the  locks  on  these  same  canals.  That  was  a 
thing  on  which  they  would  all  agree,  even  Mr.  Qalt.  [Cheers.] 
He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  a  speech  of  his  at  London.t    It  was  said  he 

•  «  The  Internal  Improvements  of  the  ProTince/' 

t  Dinner  given  to  the  Pioneers  of  Western  Canada,  at  London,  C.  W.,  ia 
KoTember  1863. 
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liftd  claimed  credit  to  himBelf  for  ori^nating  the  idea  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canal,  not  giving  his  old  and  much-respected  friend,  the 
late  Honorable  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  that  credit  which  should 
belong  to  him.  The  report  was  not  correct.  What  he  had  said 
was  Ihat  Mr.  Merritt's  views  were  larger  than  the  means  of  the 
Province;  that  Mr.  Merritt  had  asked  for  more  than  he  could 
^et  from  the  Leg^lature.  Mr.  Merritt  lost  his  first  motion  in 
1841  from  demanding  that  an  extravagant  scale  should  be  adopted, 
and  he  [Mr.  B.]  had  succeeded  in  putting  the  views  of  Parliament 
into  a  (diape  that  would  cany,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Merritt  to  pro- 
pose.    [Hear,  hear.] 

OUB  IKCAPABLB  eOVBRNMBNT. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mimstrj,  he  really  did  not  see  how  any  one 
•could  be  asked  to  support  a  spasmodic  galvanized  thing,  which  must 
43peedily  pass  away.  [Cheers.]  He  failed  to  discover  in  it  any 
ground  of  permanency  at  all.  He  had  always  been  most  anxious 
to  support  any  respectable  existency  in  the  shape  of  a  Ministry — 
lie  did  not  care  a  straw  what  it  was ;  but  he  just  wanted  to  know 
what  it  would  do  for  the  people.  Tor  instance,  there  was  the 
-question  of  Representation  by  Population.  Now,  he  didn't  quarrel 
with  them  about  it,  except  considering  it  a  very  mean  course  when 
beaten  on  practical  questions,  to  raise  always  the  question  of  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Brown  is  like  the  flying  fish  when  pursued — 
when  chased  out  of  the  depths  of  low  Radical  impracticability  or 
pretence,  he  in  this  way  takes  refuge  in  the  higher  regions  of 
Revolutionary  Liberalism.  [Cheers.]  It  had  always  been  a  wonder 
to  him  how  Mr.  Brown  could  keep  his  features  straight  when  asking 
the  question,  "  Don't  you  want  Representation  by  Population  ?" 
Of  course  every  person  in  Upper  Canada  will  be  in  favour  of  more 
votes  for  Upper  Canada ;  just  as  every  person  in  Lower  Canada 
will  be  against  giving  a  greater  preponderance  to  Upper  Canada  ; 
Just  as  Scotiand  would  be  agdnst  ^ving  the  city  of  London  as 
many  votes  as  Scotland,  because  London  has  as  much  population 
as  Scotland.  [Hear,  hear.]  A  people  may  equally  starve  under 
a  Republic  and  a  Monarchy,  and  of  itself  Representation  by 
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Popalation  will  not  fill  tke  beUy ;  bo  that,  adimtiaiig  ihat  it  woold  be 
an  improvement  in  our  machinery  of  Legislation,  and  supposing  it 
attained,  his  [Mr.  Buolianan's]  praotical  question  to  the  Grits  is 
one  which  they  have  not  practical  talent  enough  to  answer,  viz., 
what  practical  measures  they  would  carry  by  this  new  instru- 
mentality to  subserve  the  great  question  of  the  people's  employment. 
[Great  cheering.]  Mr.  Sandfield  McDonald's  views  on  Represent- 
ation by  Population  are  antipodal  to  those  of  Mr.  Brown,  so  they 
must  be  a  happy  family.  When  the  Brown-Borion  Government 
was  formed,  he  was  sent  for  into  a  comnnttee  room  by  the  leaders 
to  see  what  the  old  Reformers  would  do.  He  said  ^^  give  us  a 
more  honest  and  patriotic  policy  than  we  have  had,  and  we  will 
cordially  support  you."  They  couldn't  produce  any  policy  whatever, 
and  he  told  them  {daanly  it  was  because  they  were  mere  fault-finders, 
and  had  nothing  practieai  in  their  compodtian.  [Much  laughter.] 
He  and  his  friends  agreed  to  give  them  an  adjournment  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  week,  if  they  wanted  it,  but  it  was  no  go.  Out  of 
nothmg^  nothing  comes.  [Roars  of  laughter.]  And  as  with  the 
Brown-Dorion  Administration,  so  with  the  Macdonald-Sicotte  Cabi- 
net ;  he  was  well  disposed  towards  them,  inasmuch  as  through  Mr. 
Sicotte  and  his  Lower  Canada  colleagues  there  was  some  pledge 
that  what  he  [Mr.  Buchanan]  conndered  the  first  question  in  Ca- 
nadian politics,  our  provincial  industry,  would  be  ccmserved  by  a 
policy  of  importing  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  foreign  labour 
and  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  labourers.  ^  He  therefore  was 
anxious  to  support  the  Government,  and  as  a  matter  of  fair  play 
to  them  voted  against  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence.*  Well, 
they  went  to  the  country ;  and  what  was  his  surprise  when  they 
came  back  to  the  House,  to  find  they  had  changed  their  patriotic 
policy  so  soon  as  they  had  used  it  to  carry  the  election.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    They  had  a  reversible  cloak ;  they  stole  with  one  side  and 

"  liotion  in  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Hon.  L.  Y.  Sicotte,  '*  That  Xr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  for  the  Houae  to  %o  again  into  Committee  of 
Supply,"  moTed  hj  the  Honorable  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, on  tfay  1st,  1863,  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  Chair,  bnt  that 
it  be  resolved,  that  the  Administraiion,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not 
deserve  the  confidence  of  this  House."  Vote  taken  on  the  7th  May ;  yeas,  64 ; 
nays,  59. 
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ran  awaj  with  tbe  other.  [Renewed  laughter.]  The  most  objec- 
tionable thing  about  them  was  their  entire  want  of  any  principle 
whatever.  They  were  not  good  enough  to  be  bad.  [Loud  laugh- 
ter.] He  confessed  he  would  pardon  the  liCnistry  for  dissolving 
the  House  ;  although  this  was  perhaps  not  strictly  constitutional ; 
but  their  giving  scdvice  to  His  Excellency  for  a  dissolution^  and 
reconstruction  simultaneously  was  adding  a  crime  to  a  blunder. 
[Hear,  hear.]  It  was  something  of  this  sort ;  a  culprit  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  he  appealed  to  a  higher  Court.  Instead 
of  bringing  up  the  old  or  former  culprit,  they  brou^t  up  a  firesh 
washed  culprit.  [Loud  laughter.]  He  conceived  that  was  at 
once  an  unworthy  advantage  taken  of  the  Crown  and  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, who  was  new  to  the  country,  and  a  barefaced  violation  of 
Responsible  Government,  as  it  was  an  admission  that  the  Opposi- 
tion were  correct  in  voting  that  as  constructed  the  then  Ministry 
were  not  entitied  to  confidence.  [Cheers.]  He  conceived  they 
had  violated  Responsible  Government,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
tercolonial Railroad.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  was  for  or  against 
that  great  road ;  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  argument ;  but  he 
did  say  it  was  the  duly  of  the  Government,  after  agreeing  to  it  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  to  have  staked  their  existence  on  it.  [Cheers.] 
In  honour  they  were  bound  to  do  so ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
bad  faith  we  were  now  held  up  as  a  dishonourable  people  in  England 
and  the  Lower  Provinces,  whereas  it  was  only  the  IiGnistry  that 
was  dishonourable.  [Applause.]  It  was  also  a  violation  of  Res- 
ponsible Government  to  throw  upon  his  Excellency  or  the  prero- 
gative the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sicotte.  It  was  by  such  irrespon- 
sible stretches  of  prerogative  that  the  Stuarts  lost  the  crown,  and 
yet  the  immaculate  Qlobe  fought  for  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  It 
appeared  to  him  there  waa  a  great  and  obvious  determination 
among  the  low  radical  statesmen,  in  England,  to  interfere  with  our 
Responsible  Government  in  Tariff  matters,  and  no  Ministry  had 
ever  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of  countenancing  them  as  the 
present  men.     [Cheers.] 

A  PRACTICAL  POLICY  WANTED   FOR  CANADA. 

He  felt  the  Government  were  invading  all  our  great  interests* 
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For  instaaoe,  his  firm  had  had  two  ships  coming  from  China  and 
one  from  BramI,  and  he  did  not  know  what  the  dutj  would  be  on  the 
tea  or  the  coffee  in  them.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change,  he  had 
had  two  vessels  at  sea,  and  tiie  difference  in  the  duties,  sprung  sud- 
denly upon  them  by  the  Ooyemment,  was  upwards  of  $60,000  ! 
[Sensation.]  The  whole  thmg  was  a  troubled  dream.  All  our 
great  interests  were  in  nightmare,  the  Government  sitting  on  the 
chest  of  our  prosperity.  [Laughter.]  He  had  abeady  alluded  to 
the  proposed  invasion  by  Mr.  Holton  of  our  manufacturing  interest, 
which  was  fast  becommg  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  great  interest, 
-eo  much  so,  indeed,  tiiat  at  this  moment  the  manufacturing  political 
influence  in  Montreal  and  other  large  places  is  more  than  the  com- 
mercial. [Hear,  hear.]  And  one  Mbuster,  at  least,  Mr.  Howland, 
<for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect)  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
result  of  our  patriotic  legislation  since  1858  when  Parliament  satin 
Toronto,  was  the  existence  in  Canada  of  over  a  thousand  tanneries. 
[Hear,  hear.]  The  manufacture  of  paper,  of  wool,  of  wooden  ware 
«nd  agricultural  implements  has  equally  increased.  [Hear,  hear.] 
By  manufisicturing  tiie  articles  mentioned  we  save  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  of  the  Province  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  in  cash 
per  annum,  and  a  fews  years  hence  the  money  required  to  be  sent 
abroad  for  these  great  articles  of  necessity,  not  to  talk  of  the  innu- 
merable other  articles  now  being  manufactured  in  the  Province,  would 
have  been  double  tiiat  amount.  [Hear,  hear.]  By  manufacturing 
these  articles  we  not  only  cause  an  immensely  increased  employment 
for  our  own  population  that  are  not  fit  for  other  sorts  of  labour,  but 
we  retain  in  the  Province  the  money  for  the  use  of  the  farming  and 
other  interests,  thus  not  only  increasing  our  supply  of  capital  in  the 
Province,  but  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  bor- 
rowed. [Cheers.]  Free-traders  will  say,  you  pay  more  for  the  articles 
you  manufiMture  than  if  you  imported  tiiem.  Now  I  deny  that  this  is 
the  case.  Every  article,  I  believe  without  exception,  that  we  now 
manufacture  is  furnished  to  the  people  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
sold  for  before  1858.  But  even  supposing  that  we  did  pay  a  higher 
price  by  the  amount  of  the  customs  duty,  this  would  not  be  injur- 
ing the  people.  It  would-only  be  making  them  pay  the  tax  indirectly, 
instead  of  directty.    It  is  obvious  that  the  great  £Bkct  of  our  being  in 
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debt  oompelfl  us  to  collect  the  money  either  in  one  way  or  the  oHier^ 
The  only  policy  for  northern  countries  in  America  is  to  limit  their 
parchases  of  foreign  labour  to  the  greatest  extent,  for  neither  the 
Northern  States  nor  Canada  can  produce  ezports  to  pay  for  even 
the  very  smallest  imports,  which  the  natural  ^^  go-arheaditiyenesa ''  of 
our  people  makes  possible.  Even  with  the  greatest  contraction  of  im- 
ports, therefore,  these  would  be  miserable  countries,  except  for  the 
money  which  comes  adventitiously  into  the  country  in  the  podceta 
of  immigrants  and  for  investment.     [Hear,  hear.]    To  Hxe  extent, 
however,  that  our  imports  are  over  our  exports  we  pay  for  the 
balance  with  tiie  Province's  life  Uood,  for  aliliou^  there  niay  not 
be  an  open  removal  of  the  specie  on  wfaidi  all  bank  circulation  and 
monetary  confidence  is  built,  there  is  the  loss  of  its  equivalent.  But 
for  being  required  to  pay  for  profligate  importations  Uie  money  gQt 
through  immigration  and  otherwise,  would  be  an  increase  ^the  coun- 
try's life  blood — an  extension  of  the  baas  on  which  1]ie  pyramid 
of  our  Provincial  prosperity  reposes.     [Hear,  hear.]  True  political 
reform,  (such  as  we  had  before  the  Globe  came  to  Canada)  is,  in  a 
progressive  state  of  society  stichas  we  have  in  America,  the  truest 
conservatism.     We  must  be  economical  not  only  in  applying  the 
people's  money  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  secuiing  for  our  own 
people  all  the  employment  we  can,  in  making  the  articles  we  re- 
quire, seeing  that  when  the  manufiu^turers  live  in  a  forei^  coontvy 
they  are  not  consuming  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  farms.  No 
country  can  be  great  without  having  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  coun- 
try can  have  this  without  having  a  mann&cturing  population  to  eat 
the  produce  which  was  not  exportable.  [Gbeers.]  And  so  i^kringly 
untrue  is  the  industriously  circulated  notion  that  such  pdicy  would 
be  injurious  to  the  agricultural  class,  that  my  whole  object  in  insist- 
ing on  limiting  the  Province  imports  of  manufacturers,  and  raising 
up  factories  alongside  our  forms,  is  to  benefit  the  Canadian  farmer, 
and  through  him  all  other  dasses,  knowing  full  well,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
the  only  soHd  and  permanent  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the  caun-^ 
try.  I  was  long  ago  wamed,by  witnessing  the  sad  fote  of  Lower  Canada, 
whose  S(m1  has  been  exhausted  by  over-crppjung  with  wheat.  Jjower 
Canada  blindly  followed  the  interested  or  igaorant  advice  of  the 
British  Political  EoimomistB,  and  confined  herself  to  gnmnng  wheat 
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for  export^  little  dreaming  how  large  a  percentage  each  year  it  took 
to  represent  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  under  such  treatment  of  it* 
And  what  I  wish  for  Upper  Canada  is  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
to  render  which  possible  it  is  essential  for  us  to  have  an  oppidainic 
(HT  mannfactnring  population  to  eat  the  yegetables  and  other  perish- 
aUe  or  bulky  productions  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  I  may  h^re  also 
mention,  that  which  has  long  been  evident  to  me,  tiiat  if  production 
and  agricultural  improvement  are  to  get  justice  in  Canada,  we  must 
orij^te  a  system  of  large,  reliable,  non-ibsuikg  inbtitotions, 
which  we  mi^t  call  aqricultural  banss,  from  which  our  farmers 
could  get  an  advance  to  the  eartent  of  one4hird,  or  so,  of  the  value 
of  their  real  estate-^-^which  advance  they  might  pay  up  at  aay  time, 
but  would  not  be  bound  to  pay  up  till  the  end  of  a  certain  period, 
say  thirty  yeairs — the  borrower  maidng  an  annual  payment  to  cover 
interest  of  money,  a  rinking  fund  to  provide  for  payment  of  the 
principle  in  tiiirty  years,  and  a  life  insurance  premium  to  secure  his 
'property  being  free  from  debt  in  case  of  his  death  before  the  loan 
is  paid  off.  Such  is  the  Provincial  policy  which  for  thirty  years  I 
have  seen  to  be  the  best  for  Canada,  and  the  views  which  I  have 
now  expressed  are  those  which  I  expect  to  continue  to  hold  to  the 
end.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  have  tha3  shown  that  the  course  of  the 
Ifinistry  directiy  injures  the  Credit,  Trade  and  Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  interests  of  Canada,  and  indhrectiy  tiurough  these,  the 
g;reat  agricultural  interests. 

BIR.  BROWN^B  FATAL  CONICBCTION   WITH   THE  MINISTRY. 

The  present  Government,  like  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Premier,  its 
Ik^,  are  united,  not  by  any  common  principle  but  common  aban- 
domnent  of  principle.  They  have  polluted  our  Provincial  pros- 
perity at  its  source,  and  there  must  therefore  necessarily  be  an  im- 
imre  stream.  Though  having  respectable  names  among  them,  their 
character  as  a  Ministry  could  not  be  k)wer.  [Hear,  hear.]  They 
immitate  to  the  life,  the  well-known  trick  of  the  turf  in  England^ 
The  Jockey  %lip9  his  weigh  and  appears,  till  found  out^  the  win. 
ner.  So  the  Grits  have  let  slip  every  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended. They  therefore  have  attained  a  short  but  not  honourable 
triumph.     [Cheers.]     Hateful  and  hating  one  another,  deceiving 
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and  being  deceived  is  the  nature  of  their  cat  and  dog  life.  [Laugh- 
ter .1  He  [Mr.  Buchanan]  had  tried  hard  to  think  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  could  be  given  of  the  respective  positions  towards  each 
other  of  Mr.  George  Brown  and  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald.  Their 
positions  seem  not  unlike  those  of  the  great  rival  simulators  of  nature 
of  old  whom  we  read  of.  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  the  great  artist, 
painted  himself  with  a  tray  before  him,  on  which  were  grapes ;  and 
so  well  did  he  simulate  grapes  that  the  birds  flew  at  the  picture  to 
eat  the  fruit.  His  rival,  Parrhamus,  of  Ephesus,  to  his  chagrin, 
suggested  that  Zeuxis  could  not  have  painted  the  man  [himself] 
very  truly,  othefwise  he  would  hare  fiightened  away  the  birds. 
Still  Zeuxis,  confident,  [Mr.  Brown  to  the  life,  if  he  supposed  him- 
self rivalled]  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to  draw  aside 
the  curtun  and  show  his  jactnre ;  but  the  picture  of  Parrhasius 
[Sandfield]  was  the  curtain  itoelf,  which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  fi>r 
real  drapery.  Zeuxis  lost  tiie  day,  for  he  had  only  deceived  the 
birds,  while  Parrhanus  had  deceived  Zeuxis.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] A  newspaper  had  just  been  placed  in  his  [Mr.  Buchanan's] 
hand  which  stated  that  he  had  in  Parliament  called  Mr.  Brown 
a  lineal  descendant  of  his  Satamc  Majesty ;  the  person  handing  it 
requested  that  he  would  explain  about  this  dreadful  imputation. 
[Laughter.]  He  had  never  said  any  such  thmg.  The  report  arose 
from  a  mis^pprehenrion  by  a  reporter  in  the  gallery  of  Parliament. 
He  [Mr.  B.]  was  merely  showing  that  a  politician  being  papular 
did  not  make  it  plain  that  he  was  good.  He  did  not  adduce  the 
most  memorable  of  all  instances  where  the  crowd  cried  "  away  with 
him,  away  with  him ;  crucify  him,  crucify  iim."  All  he  said  was 
that  it  had  always  struck  him  that  Mr.  Brown  must  be  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  that  personage,  regarding  whom  it  is  related  that  to  him 
the  people  all  adhered,  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  yet 
he  was  a  deceiver,  [sorcerer]  the  strength  of  his  character  connst- 
ing  of  nothmg  innate,  of  no  strength  of  his  own,  but  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  charactor  of  his  dupes. 

"  Indeed  the  pleasure  seemed  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceive  the  Juggler's  slight ; 
And  stiU  the  less  they  undersUnd, 
The  more  thej  admire  his  slight  of  hand." 
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[Lftn^ter  and  oheen.]  The  reporter  aDoded  to  evidently  mistook 
Ibe  word  adhared^  and  thought  that  he  [Mr.  B.]  said  feared,  he 
whom  tJlmeafeared  having  been  a  liar  from  thebe^nning.  [Great 
laagjhter.] 

BNaUSH  KUB  TRABB  SUBVEBSIVB  OF  lOIFIRE. 

He  was  anxious  to  use  plain  language,  as  every  one  else  in  Cadfr* 
4a  seemed  a&aid  to  do  so,  regarding  Uie  British  Qovemment'a 
poffition  towards  her  colonies.  England  herself  has  succumbed  to^ 
a  fiction,  holding  the  doctrine  of  Robespierre^ 

"Perissentlee  GbloniM, 
Platot  qu'oii  prinoipe." 

Peridi  the  Colonies  rather  than  our  theory.  [Hear,  hear.]  The 
adoption  by  England  for  herself  of  this  transcendental  principle  hais 
an  but  lost  the  Colonies,  and  her  madly  attempting  to  make  it  the 
principle  of  the  British  Empire  would  entirely  alienate  the  Colonies. 
Though  pretending  to  unusual  intelligence,  the  Manchester  Schools 
(like  our  Clear  Grits),  are,  as  a  class,  as  void  of  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  of  patriotic  principle.  [Cheers.]  They  do  not  know  tiiat 
Free  Trade  is  the  cantrari/ principle  to  that  ofJBmpirey  [Mr.  Buch- 
anan repeated  this  agidn  and  again,]  or  that  if  you  take  every  dirty 
child  off  the  street  and  treat  him  like  your  own  child,  your  own 
child  will  very  soon  come  to  see  that  he  is  only  treated  like  the  dirty 
child,  and  very  soon  be  unable  to  feel  differentiy  from  the  dirly 
child.  Your  own  child  will  soon  experience  that  it  is  a  levelling 
down,  not  a  levelling  upl  [Cheers.]  To  take  a  practical  exam- 
ple, vital  to  ourselves  of  the  result  of  the  Free  Trade  measure  of 
1846,  to  which  the  Manchester  School,  through  inflaming  the  minds 
ef  the  people  of  England,  drove  Sir  Robert  Peel — [Hear,  hear.] 
Take  tiie  Niagara  River,  which  is^the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  lot  of  200  acres  at  the  end  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge  on  the  American  side  had  the  advantages  of  both 
the  American  and  British  Markets,  while  the  lot  of  200  acres  on 
tiie  north  ride  in  Canada  had  only  the  British  Maikets ;  the  Amer- 
ican fiurmer,  in  a  word,  got  a  shillingper  bushel  (from  the  American's 
Iftring  aa  immense  home  demand  from  thar  manu&ctormg  popa- 
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laloon,)  for  bki  whea*  more  ihaa  the  Gwada  firmer  oc«ld  gofc.  Am 
1«A  1>7  tiie  free  tti^e  meaaores  of  Ik^^bad,  it  waa  tiie  i&torort  ^of 
Qanftda  to  be  aimesed  to  tho  Umted  States.  So  mnoh  &r  the 
Le^edation  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel.     [Hear,  hear.] 

AQBicxjvnmx  our  omMuiAT  nmRBSV. 

But  it  is  well  for  Oaoada  tbat  she  can  aflford  to  throw  theories 
to  the  winds,  having  a  certain  and  unfailing  barometer  of  her 
great  interests.  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  class,  the 
prosperity  of  which  secures  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes ;  so 
that  the  true  ecofumdcal  poU<y  qf  Canada  is  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Canadian  farmer.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  is  the 
sijn^j  political  question  of  th^  Canadian  patriot.  [Cheers.]  Yet 
— to  the  shame  of  British  statesmen  be  it  said — a  question  so 
ii^omentous  to  Canada  was  known  to  have  no  consideration  in 
England,  when  she,  in  1846,  diametricallj  altered  her  policy  and 
repealed  all  the  old  distinctions  between  Canadian  and  American 
produce  b  her  markets.  The  direct  and  immediate  e&ct  of  this 
precipitate  introduction  of  free  imports  (for  it  is  not  Free  Trade) 
into  the  mother  country  was  most  disastrous  to  Canada,  and  was 
#  more  likely  to  prove  subversive  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that 
could  have  been  anticipated ;  for  it  lefb  the  Canadian  farmer  (oa 
the  North  Bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  Ei\glish  market 
for  his  produce  in  which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  freights 
and  expenses  across  the  Atlantic,)  with  wheat  of  countries  where 
labour  and  money  are  not  worth  one-third  what  those  are  in  Canada, 
while  it  gave  to  the  American  farmer  (on  the  South  Bank  oi  the 
St  Lawrence)  this  English  market  of  which  to  avail  himself^  when 
ever  it  suited  him,  in  addition  to  the  American  market. 

TECB  aB0IPB!t)CXTT  TRSATY. 

l^lfjpij  the  British  Government  saw  mtime  the  error  committed, 
1^  brining  about  a  state  of  thn^gs  it  would  have  been  in^pos^l^e 
t^ifii^  uppn  ]^riti0h  pra^ii^ea,  tjhB  Cfm(qida£h-«!Q]itash  ^anoi^: 
^Wflj^p  inycdvi^g  the  idea  ti^  t^  oibjeot  of  94t«i&  ia  ^uiiwg. 
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or  retaining  territory,  is  to  bless  not  to  bHght  it.  And  Locd 
Mffn  bribed  ike  Americans  by  sharing  yn&,  them  our  Ksherj 
and  Navigation  rights,  to  give  us  the  Bedprocity  Treaty,  ^iduoh, 
i?h]le  it  ezists,  removes  the  CanadiCa  fiomer's  cause  of  complaint. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Now,  therefore  the  preservation  of  this  Bed* 
prociiy  with  the  United  States  is  shewn  to  be  not  only  the  int^ 
rest  of  the  farmers,  and  through  them  of  all  others  in  Canada,  but 
the  British  Government,  as  without  it  Canadians  are  left  in  a  posi'- 
tion  to  be  much  benefited  by  Canada  being  annexied  to  the  United 
States.  I  speak  plunly ,  viewing  him  the  most  loyal  man  who  speaks 
most  plainly  at  such  a  crisis.     [Applause.] 

AN  AMEBICAN  ZOLLVBRBIK  THE  IKTERBST  OF  THE  EHPIRB. 

And  this  Beciprocity  Treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent,  by  the  Brifiah  Government  adopting  a  Policy 
which  would  look  without  jealousy  on  the  decentralization  of  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — a  principle  which  would 
aggrandise  the  British  Empire,  and  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  To  preserve  . 
the  Empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the  selfish  principle  of  cerdrdluing^ 
which  has  ruined  Ireland  and  India,  so  far  as  such  countries  could  ^ 
be  ruined,  and  cost  us  the  old  American  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  manufactures  of  ilie  Empire  is 
a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the  Empire  an  enormous  addi- 
tional trade  and  influence.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which  might  be  called  England 
in  America — England  in  Australia— England  in  India,  &c.,  &c.,) 
she  could  secure  fi-ee  trade  for  all  her  mechanics  who  chose  to  go 
to  these  &vored  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never  agree 
to  free  trade  direct  with  England,  without  ^ving  a  death  blow  to 
t}ieir  comparatively  comfortable  population.  For  instance,  Eng- 
land could  never  get  firee  trade  with  the  United  States  in  manufac- 
iored  goods,  but  no  d6ubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
extend  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down 
aU  interior  Custom  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
winch  clone,  the  Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  nianuiBic- 
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taring  his  goods  at  our  endless  water  powers  will  be  able  to  save 
the  25  per  cent  charged  on  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  Eng*^ 
land  to  the  United  States,  and  hundreds  of  mill-owneis  now  in 
xmeasj  circomstances  in  Englaiftly  would,  under  such  an  arrange* 
ment,  immediately  transfer  to  Canada  their  machineiy  and  hands 
to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  population  thus  removed,  and  to- 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  empire.  (Cheers.)  And  this  is  the 
main  thing  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  pennanmtfyy  as  giving 
him  a  market  Ga  the  spot  for  his  roots  and  spring  crops,  thua 
rendering  rotation  of  crops  possible,  while  it  would  give  him  also 
that  which  is  so  valuable  to  him  in  the  present  (until  he  gets  his- 
rotation  of  crops  established),  the  superior  market  for  his  white 
wheat  furnished  in  the  United  States  bj  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
(Hear,  hear).  To  the  United  States,  and  more  especiidly  to  the 
Western  States,  as  making  the  St.  Lawrence  the  great  hi^way  of 
America,  free  trade  and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great 
development,  would  give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages 
of  annexation.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  natural  policy  of  Canada  is 
seen  clearly  therefore  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  American  ZoU* 
verein,  such  as  exists  among  the  German  States.  Under  this  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  neither  of  them  levy  any  customs 
taxes  on  their  frontiers,  but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to 
Mexico — ^the  same  duties  being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its 
share  in  the  proportion  of  its  population.  Let  it  be  therefore 
resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system,  the  principle  should  be 
adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American  2iOllverem,  or  in  other  words,,  - 
free  trade  with  America,  but  not  with  Europe.  Why  should  Eng- 
land be  jealous  or  oppose  this  ?  Is  not  Canada  just  England  in 
America  ?  K  Canadians  get  an  advantage,  they  wish  no  monoply 
of  it.  Every  old  countryman  is  welcome  to  come  and  share  it. 
(Much  cheering).  And  this  will  be  a  very  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
one  of  which  holds  that  our  farmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by 
general  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keeping 
our  money  in  the  country  through  the  restriction  of  importations 
and  indirect  taxation.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  a  temporary 
relief  to  us ;  but  it  may  be  only  a  temporary  one.    As  our  home 
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market  inoreaaes  fhrough  the  enlargement  of  our  cities  and  townB, 
ire  shall  be  more  independent  of  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
But  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  believed  that  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  free  trade  legislation  of  England,  Canada  will  require  Eng- 
land to  assent  to  the  establishment  of  two  things,  on  the  subject  of 
which  time  did  not  permit  him  now  further  to  enlarge.  1st,  An 
American  ZoUverem.  2nd,  Canada  to  be  made  neutral  territory 
in  time  of  any  war  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Those  who  can  estimate  the  terrible  difficulties,  if  not  impossi- 
Ulities  of  such  arrangements,  will  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  crime 
^committed  by  the  statesmen  of  England  in  taking  so  serious  a  step 
in  the  dark  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  or  in 
other  words  of  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire  !  [Hear, 
hear.]  To  return  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  Pro- 
Tincial  Ministry. 

THE  GRITS — WHO  AND  WHAT  ABB  THBY  ? 

His  opuiion  was  that  it;  would  be  far  better  to  have  Mr.  Brown 
Openly  and  honestly  in  office,  than,  as  at  present,  behind  the  scenes  of 
Mr.  Sandfield  McDonald's  ACnistry,  especially  (as  has  been  shewn  by 
the  illustration  of  Parrhasius)  there  is  nothing  else  behind.  [Laugh- 
ter.] At  the  same  time  he  would  not  be  understood  as  admitting  tiiat 
Mr.  Brown  has  any  fitness  whatever  for  the  Government.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  with 
much  less  fitness,  or  whose  rumble  is  in  much  greater  proportion  to 
his  ^^  gumption."  [Much  laughter.]  For  instance  no  man  with  any 
judgment  could  have  gone  against  Robert  Baldwin  for  a  member 
of  our  Upper  House.  Mr.  Brown's  chief,  if  not  only  claim  to 
office,  is  that  his  having  place  and  power  is  the  only  condition  on 
which  he  will  agree  not  to  enflame  tiie  people  and  make  them  dan- 
gerous, even  if  he  himself  is  not  seditious.  [Hear,  hear.]  Gritism 
is  a  sort  of  bastard  child  of  Malcolm  Cameron — [Laughter] — ^which 
even  he  afterwards  got  ashamed  of  and  repudiated.  [Great  lau^- 
ter.]  It  is  in  a  word,  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  uneducated,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  of  the  community,  not  only  to  share, 
})ut  to  monopolize  all  offices  of  trust  and  employment,  both  provin- 


oial  add  local.  [Loud  and  kmg  contioiaed  cheering.]  Patotniage 
is  its  life,  and  pataronage  wll  be  its  death.  All  its  members  are 
not  bad,  bat  every  man  of  cnrioiis  or  unsettled  vieira  political  or 
religioiiBisofits  party.  [Gheers.]  It  is  a  consfHracy  (^  small  and 
bad  men,  not  an  embodhnent  enlarge  and  good prindples.  [Cheers.] 
And  never  was  there  {more  necessity  Ihaa  at  ttiis  present  time  in 
Oanada  for  tiie  good  of  all  parties  to  be  shoiUder  to  ihauUterj  trnd 
back  to  bade ;  "  ilieir  common  convicticm  having  at  lei^th  come  to 
be  that  they  mdividnally  are  as  little  justified  in  refosii^)  on  ac- 
conntof  slight  pdKtical  diflforences,  to  job  in  defence  of  their  oom- 
mon  coontry  against  these  Grit  leaders,  {with  whom  the  great  bidk 
of  their  followers  have  no  interests  in  common]  as  one  wonld  be  io 
xefvse  to  torn  out  with  the  whole  people  of  a  nei^ourhbod  aguttrt 
a  pack  of  .hungry  wolves  threatening  their  form  yards.  [Loud 
cheers.]  He  [Mr.  Buchanan]  denied  that  they  were  the  liberal 
party  of  Upper  Canada.  If  they  were  so,  we  might  say  with 
Madame  Roland — "  0  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

"  But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 

And  fatal  hare  her  Saturnalia  been  ,- 

To  Freedom's  eausei  in  erery  age  and  clime. 

^^  "When  bad  men  conspire,  good  men  must  combine.''  [Loud  and 
continued  cheering.] 


"A  PLEA  AGAINST  ANNEXATION." 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Toronto  Okbe, 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  January  6th,  1864. 


A  PLEA  AGAINST  ANNEXATION. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  tke  GUAe.) 

SiBLy — ^My  speech  in  Toronto,  on  which  you  make  remarks  in 
IxKlay's  Globe,  was  intended  as  a  plea  against  annexation ;.  and  I 
think  on  reflection  you  will  see  that  you  wiere  not  justified  in  de- 
scribing it  as  ''a  plea  for  annexation."  If  a  person  warns  another 
of  a  precipice  towards  which  his  steps  are  bent,  this  is  held  to 
l>e  an  evidence  of  his  desire'  to  save  him,  not  the  contrary ;  so  I 
have  since  1846,  the  English  Free  Trade  era,  raised  my  warning 
voice  in  regard  to  what  I  then  saw,  and  still  see,  must  be  the  fatal 
results,  in  dismembering  the  Empire,  of  the  adoption  by  England 
of  a  policy  of  free  imports  in  the  face  of  her  not  being  able  to  se- 
cure for  herself  or  her  colonies  free  exports.  It  is  the  grossest  fraud 
and^elusion  to  name  England's  principle  Free  Trade,  while  it  is 
only  free  imports,  a  one-sided  system  which  even,  if  tolerable  in 
an  old  and  rich  country,  would  never  be  so  in  a  new  and  poor  coun- 
try like  Canada.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  you  hold 
essentially  different  opinions  from  me ;  and  if  so,  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  alter  mine  if  you  could  only  show  me  good  reasons  for  such 
alteration. 

My  convictions  since  1846  have  been  that  England,  by  her  adop- 
tion of  her  principle  of  Free  Trade,  adopted  a  principle  which  ren- 
ders the  principle  of  Empire  comparatively  useless,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable ;  that  in  doing  so  she  did  not  in  the  least  take  into 
consideration  the  position  and  interests  of  her  outlying  dominions, 
especially  Canada ;  and  to  be  more  particular,  that  by  her  Free 
Trade  measures  England  has  left  it  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  unless  we  get  Becipro- 
cily  with  that  country.  Now  I  desire  to  ask  you  the  simple  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  you  think  different  from  me  as  to  this  position 
of  the  Canadian  farmer  ?      And  if ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
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diBagree,  why  should  we  not,  throwing  little  matters  of  politics  to  the 
winds  (and  all  other  matters  are  little  politics) ,  be  able  to  unite  in 
trying  to  get  such  concession  firom  England,  by  way  of  Zollverein  or 
ottierwise,  as  will  preserve  Canada  to  England  in  the  best  posedble 
way,  viz.,  by  preventing  our  population  being  deeply  injured  by  not 
giving  up  the  connection  ? 

You  do  me  great  injustice  in  supposing  that  I  would  expect  it 
possible  that  England  will  give  up  Free  Trade  in  time  to  suit  our 
purpose.  Its  effects  on  her  own  people  is  what  she  will  first  conader 
just  as  the  effects  on  our  population  of  English  Free  Trade  should  be 
the  first  consideration  of  Canada.  And  as  to  your  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing it  impossible  that  Canada  should  have  tiie  advantage  of  a  Zoll- 
verein, and  also  of  being  neutral  ground,  arises  fix>myour  insisting  on 
viewing  Canada  a  separate  thing  from  instead  of  a  part  of  England. 
You  view  the  consideration  to  be  as  to  what  England  might  part 
with  to  another  people,  instead  of  as  to  what  she  can  extend  to  her 
own  people.  You  take  for  granted  (that  which  I  hold  not  true) 
that  England  would  lose  by  giving  to  Canada  the  whole  liberty  in 
regard  to  her  tariff  of  a  country,  as  I  propose. 

It  seems  tome  unworthy  of  you  to  use  such  arguments  as  ^^  Ko, 
'^no,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  loyally  of  reformers  is  not  in  their  pockets, 
"  though  that  of  the  party  to  which  you  belong  certainly  is,  as  both 
"  past  and  present  abundantiy  proves."  For  my  part,  I  belong  to 
no  party  (the  position  of  a  larger  class  than  at  present  belongs  to 
both  the  parties),  not  seeing  any  party  that  holds  views  sufficiently 
Canadian  or  patriotic  ;  and  to  the  extent  I  may  appear  to  support 
a  party,  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  my  idea  of  its  opponents  being 
worse !  But  as  to  those  many  farmers  and  others  who  are  of  the 
Conservative  party,  you  know  that  if  they  did  not  monopolize  all 
the  loyalty  of  the  Province  in  1812,  1837  and  1862  (at  the  Trent 
alarm),  they  at  least  were  not  behind  those  whom  you  call  reformers 
in  loyalty.  I  believe  that  every  reflecting  man  in  all  these  classes 
must  feel  that  Canada  is  deeply  injured  by  not  having  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  his  having  moral 
courage  to  say  so,  should  be  called  having  his  loyalty  in  his  pocket  L 
Yours  respectfully, 

Isaac  Buchanan. 

Hamilton,  Jan.  6, 1864. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS, 

EXPLAKATORT  OF  MR.  BUOHANAITS  POLITIOAL  OPINIONS. 


The  Editor  feels  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  republication 
of  the  articles  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  as  firom  their  recognized 
TaluOy  the  work  was  undertaken  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  so  many 
persons  interested  in  the  trading  polity  of  Canada.  The  Editor 
haying  been  the  author  of  the  ^^  Sketches  of  Celebrated  CaTiadiaaM^^ 
in  which  appears  a  lengthened  and  accurate  statement  of  the  career 
and  of  the  yast  seryices  rendered  the  country  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
no  doubt  pointed  him  out  as  a  person  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with  which  Mr.  Buchanan's 
name  has  been  so  long  and  so  prominently  identified.  Their  repro* 
duction  is  the  more  neeessary  firom  the  &ct  that  these  artides^ 
possess  a  public  interest  which  must  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Canada;  and 
further,  that  a  wrong  impression  may  not  be  aUowed  to  go  abroad 
of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  scheme,  both  as  an  instrument  of 
philanthropy  in  fayour  of  the  working  classes  of  the  mother  country 
and  of  British  America ;  and  lastiy,  in  order  that  a  wider  circubK 
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tion  may  be  ^yen  to  his  refutation  of  the  shuiders  sought  to  be 
ftstened  upon  a  political  party  on  his  account  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  others  of  that  ^^  ilk."  Mr.  Buchanan's  often 
expressed  view  is,  that  he  is  the  greatest  Canadian  patriot  who  prac- 
tically effects  most  for  the  well-being  and  eleyation  of  the  masses  in 
thi^  country.  This  also  he  holds  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  man's 
haying  more  than  lip-loyalty  to  the  British  Goyemment,  aa  it  leayes 
the  Canadian  nothing  to  enyy  in  the  United  States.  He  points  out 
that  all  our  leaders  of  proyincial  politics,  (equally  with  the 
Political  Economists,  or  Manchester  School,  who  now  rule  the  legis- 
lation of  En^and)  are  wilfully  blind  to  this,  as  shown  by  their 
not  maldng  the  question  of  the  greatest  and  best  pud  employment 
of  their  own  people  the  first  question  in  their  country's  politics,  and 
in  thebr,  in  fisMst,  not  maldng  it  a  question  at  all,  anything  patriotic- 
ally selfish  seeming^  now  to  be  laugl^ed  to  scorn.  A^t  the  time  of 
the  Free  Trade  Era  (1846)  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  as  follows  when 
in  tiie  old  country,  under  the  titie  : 

«' SIR  B.  FEEL  OyERLOOKED  THE  GBEAT  FACT  OF  CUB  HAyiNG  COLONIES 
WHEN  HE  PROPOSED  FREE  T&ADB-FKBR  TRADE  AND  COLONIES  SEEK 
THINGS  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  EACH  OTHER.  BAPID  ALIENATION  OF 
COLONISTS,  OB  DEADENING  OF  THE  EXTREIOTIES  OF  THE  EMPIBE. 

"  The  petit  maitre^  statesmen  of  ihe  present  day  are  thromtig 
up  tiiose  noUe  countries  called  the  Britidi  Colonies  with  tiie  same' 
tumchalanee  as  they  departed  from  the  patriotic  maxhns  cdled 
Britifiii  principles.    To  tiie  countries  and  the  principles  alluded 


^ "  *  The  race  of  small  men  deBcri)i)ed  bj  ObambAudi '  Jenne  bomme  qui  ee  4i^ 
tiagne  par  ua  ton  d^cisif^  par  des  manieres  libres  et  ^tourdies.'  BritiBb  prin- 
dpier  banlsbed  by  them  from  their  oWh  country  have  taken  refage  in  Ainerici. 
TlA  lioSlowing  is  the  delivezlftaoe  of  the  grehtest  living  American,  tbe  fkrn. 
QjHiry  Oitkj.  He  terms  Fiee  l!!rade  ^  OoneaisloM  to  Amign  powars,  to  ow 
rivals  je^ous  of  onr  growth,  and  anxions  to  unfede  onr  onward  pi;^p)B|HU 
Ifncotiragement  to  dometHcJmduitry  it  a  concution  to  our  fiUovhcitiztfn:  It  is  a 
epnoession  by  the  whole  to  the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  coiintry  posiiessetf 
a  oapivoHy  to  manofaetiire,  and  every  purt  of  iluB  eomitry  m<^  or  Icito'  46ik 
t^t^a^tufjltainJ  And  the.Fne  Tmder  or  TbeDriHt  he  ohar^tiriMl  thiui:-^ 
*9j^  ^  mooAted  bis^^faj  and  haa  detax^piiaed ^  apj^x  ai\^  wUp  ^  pn, 
rotigh  shod^'  oyer  all  facts,  obstacles  4nd  Lo^pfdiinentis  that  lie  in  lus  wpy." ' 
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to  there  is  the  same  moral  certainty  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  but 
whether  this  shall  occur  before  or  after  these  have  been  driven  to 
repudiate  the  name  of  British,  and  to  take  refuge  under  the 
American  flag  depends  on  how  long  the  national  delusion  shall  con- 
tinue that  holds  up  such  men  as  Peel,  Gladstone  and  Earl  Grey. 
In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  colonial  proprietors  is  being 
made  more  and  more  desperate.  Gladstone's  administration  of 
Feel's  principles,  and  especiallj  his  celebrated  dispatch  to  Canada, 
in  which  (banishing  from  his  memory  all  our  American  experience) 
he  boldly  asserted  that  the  Colonial  tie  was  secured  by  the  tradi- 
tionary prejudices  of  the  Colonists !  reminds  us  of  tiie  treatment 
received  by  a  distinguished  French  traveller  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  to  dry  up  his  tears  the  Barbarians  threw 
dust  in  his  eyes !  But  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy  as  administered  to  the  Colomes  by  Earl  Grey,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  language.  The  eloquent  language  of  Sheridan, 
instead  of  overstating,  far  understates  tiie  case  ;  for  so  pestiferauM 
to  British  interests  is  the  breath  of  our  late  geometrical  le^lation 
that  it  at  once  succeeds  in  blasting  all  agricultural  pursuits  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  invigorates  the  national 
industry  of  our  opponents  and  enemies,  reanimating  even  their 
accursed  slave  trade, 

''  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled  monster  had  made  his  passage  through 
the  country,  whose  pestiferous  breatii  had  blasted  more  than  tti 
voracious  appetite  could  devour.  *  •  •  » 

Am  I  asked  why  these  people  arose  in  such  concert  ?  Because  tiiey 
were  people  in  human  shape ;  because  patience  under  the  detested 
iyranny  of  man  is  rebellion  to  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  because 
allegiance  to  that  power  that  ^ves  us  the  forms  of  men  commands 
tomaintain  the  n^rfe^  of  men.  ♦  *  •  • 

Never  was  this  unextinguishable  truth  destroyed  from  the  heart 
that  man  is  not  the  property  of  man,  that  human  .power  is  a  trust 
for  human  benefit ;  and  that  when  it  is  abused,  revenge  becomes 
justice  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  tiie  injured.  These,  my  Lords, 
were  tiie  causes  why  these  peo|de  rose." 
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<<  But  the  fact  is,  says  Mr.  Buchanan  in  a  more  recent  pamphlet, 
that  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  modem  Economists,  political  life, 
equally  with  physical,  is  extinguished,  and  a  great  practical  Beyo- 
lution  has  stolen  on  the  country,  not  the  leas  real  that  it  has  been 
a  silent  one. 

^^  At  this  moment,  such  a  thing  as  ^  party,'  based  \ipon  a  prin- 
ciple distinct  from  its  opponents,  has  ceased  to  exist !  and  in  the 
future  it  will  be  told  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  spirit  o{  British 
party  that  it  refused  to  lire  when  principle  was  barefacedly  laid 
aside  by  our  politicians. 

^*  The  consequence  of  the  two  great  parties  repudiating  principle 
is,  that  the  best  feature  of  the  British  government,  a  constitutional 
opposition  in  the  Legislature,  continually  acting  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  having,  at  any  moment  j\h.Q  Executive  handed  over  to  it, 
has  not  existed  since  Lord  John  Russell  assumed  the  reins  in  1846» 
At  that  period,  we  were  laughed  at  when  we  talked  of  the  breaking 
of  the  Constitution ;  but  if  Peel,  in  bringing  about  this  state  of 
things,  (by  so  outraging  the  constituencies  as  to  set  entirely  to 
one  side  their  late  most  triumphant  decision  at  the  hustings,)  has 
not  broken  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  self-evident  he  ha» 
broken  its  spirit.  What,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  said  if 
we  had  been  told  of  the  possibility  of  the  Empire,  or  the  province, 
being  entirely  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  one  set  of  men,  or 
to  any  combination  amounting  to  no  more  than  a  oonspiraey  ofmen^ 
instead  of  the  cabinet  being  as  formerly  an  embodiment  ofprvn^ 
eiples!  And,  in  truth,  THE  DEVOTION  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
HER  MAJESTY,  AND  A  MORE  GENERAL  LOYALTY  TO 
THE  MONARCHY,  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  EXISTED,  IS 
OUR  ONLY  CONSOLATION  AND  SAFETY. 

^^  The  clearest  way  for  us  to  judge  of  a  great  principle  is  to 
remember  that  our  children  are  to  be  blessed  or  blighted  by  it.  In 
ibis  way,  we  shall  generally  form  a  correct  judgment  and  see  our 
path  of  duty  to  interfere  when  otherwise  we  would  not  see  it.. 
Take  Religion  for  instance— looking  to  oneself,  we  are  ashamed  to 
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^lay  Ihat'it  is  comparatively  the  only  thing  of  any  value,  and  wliich 
ju^ldone  reaUy  worthy  of  engrossing  our.  thoughts  ;  but,  looking  to 
the^vital  oonsideration  that  the  decmon  is  for  our  children^  we  at 
>onae  get  quit  of  .our  false  shame.     So  is  it  with  that  question  in 
J^atriotiiv  or- Social  Economy,  which  is  the  only  thing  of  any  com- 
pwrative  importance,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OUR  OWN 
PEOPLE.    To  avoid  the  recogmtien  of  this  we  find  to  be  death, 
.  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  our  children.    For  them,  therefore, 
,w^  I^iQtost'  agi^nst  the  attempt  to  put  to  one  side  4ilit8  THE  ONLY 
RATIONAL  GONSIDERATION~THB  ONLY  ONE  WHICH 
IS  REALLY  WORTHY  OF  ^NOROBSINa  THE  ATTBN- 
TION  OF  PARLUMENT^'BHE  .OTHER  <JUEBTIONS  OP 
POLITICS  BEING  MERE  COMPARATIVELY  INSIQNiFI. 
CANT  DJ;TAIIiS-^GENBRALLY  MORE  ORNAMENTAL 
THAN  USjBFUL.  Let.ii8,if  wer4lare^deQide  against  this  being  fA« 
rfue$tion  ofgu^stion^-^hntwaiilme^do  soviet  ^is  admit  it  to  be  THE 
FIRST  QUESTION  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  EVERY  COLO- 
NY,  (INDEPENDENTLY  OF.THE. CONSIDERATION  ©F 
ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE  EMPIRE,)  AS  WELL  AS  OP 
iEVERY  GOUNXRY,  AND  KEEP  IT  PERPETUALLY 'IN 
VIEW." 


•ttdne  BRTFAIV  TAKE  AS  EXAMFLB  PBOM  THE  PATRIOTIC  SELFISHNESS^  1t> 
;W|l9iaB:SJ[PBIiIBirGB'HA6  fNUVfilT  THE  VNTTED  STATES. 

*^  Jt  was  under  the  deep  feeling  of  respopsibility  now  referredfto, 

fbat  I  have  irom  time  to  time,  from.  1845  downirards,  written 

exposures  of ,  what,  to  me,  seemed  theut  and.  seemed  ^fiillj  theksDj^lu- 

$ion  of  Free.  2Vacfe^— untruthfullj  so  cidlcd,  .as  it  ia  onlj  fr^yf^m 

of  Free  Imports,  or  the  power  to,  us  to  buy.  foreign  }ab(xary  1^ai,^ot 

powor  to  the  foreigner  .to  buy  British  ^boor.    It  was  un^er-ithe 

game  feeling  of  deep  responsibility  that  Ihaveimplpred  Oann4ffnii 

to  take  warning  by  the  industrial  f»a«t, and!  jpreaent  ,of„the  Ui^tcl 

'States, — although  these  have  not  .he^n^n^IyTSo^jbacL  (ti^p^pati^o) 

i«  the  iiidustrial  pcwe,  not  to  .say  .pte9^t^  ,of  Cana^*   */A^4:  Jt  if 

'  tmder  the  same  feeling  that  I  now  desire  to  hold  up,  to  the  Biitash 

']pablic  at  home,  what  I  see  is  to  be  the  lUQre  patriotic,  fuiaure^  Uidut 

triaUy,  of  the  United  States. 


34  INTBODUCrOBT  RKHARK8. 

^^  And  aa  I,  in  explanationB  in  respect  to  the  position  of  my  great 
question  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  preferred  to  quote 
tiie  language  of  that  admirable  English  writer.  Sergeant  Byles, 
rather  than  to  ^ve  them  m  my  own— so  I  shall  prefer  making  this 
important  explanation,  as  to  the  present  industrial  position  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  in  the  words  of  a  very  clever  recent 
American  work,  "  A  SRsUyry  of  the  Whig  Party j''  hy  R.  MoKiHS- 
iiBY  Obmsby  :  * 

<<  <  President  Jackson,'  says  the  work  alluded  to,  ^  commenced 
bis  administration  when  the  country  was  under  the  fiill  tide  of 
experiment  in  the  principles  of  Madison,  Munroe,  and  Adams.  Our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  was  that  established  under  these  Pre- 
sidents.   The  country  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  aa  Jackson 
entered  the  presidential  chair,  and  his  term  of  administration 
seemed  just  long  enough  to  work  an  entire  revolution  of  the  meas- 
ures of  his  predecessors.    The  consequences  Of  his  acts  were  pre- 
dicted ;  and  if  they  fell  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  it  may  be  sud, 
in  the  figure  of  the  poet,  that  they  were  visitations  to  ^  plague  the 
inventor.'     The    grounds  on  which    all  his  changes  of  policy 
were  made  were  theoretical.    There  was  at  the  time  no  occasion 
for  complaint  that  the  country  was  not  prosperous  and  happy,  as 
the  prosperity  of  that  day  has  not  been  exceeded.    This  the  Presi- 
dent acknowledged.    The  country  had  at  previous  periods  passed 
ihrough  revulsions,  panics,  and  all  sorts  of  monetary  distresses. 
The  causes  of  such  reverses  and  calamities  had  been  examined 
into  carefully,  and  a  course  of  policy  adopted,  as  was  thought,  that 
would  avert  the  future  recurrence  of  such  convulsions  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.    But  the  muniments  provided  against  these 
revulsions  by  the  safest  statesmen,  conddering  their  experience  as 
well  as  ability,  that  our  country  has  produced,  were  all  swept  away 
by  the  administration  of  Jackson ;  and  the  insecurity  for  which  our 
business  and  monetary  systems  were  noted  in  early  times,  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.    The  fact  is,  w£  ark  a  couktrt  without 

ANY  POLICY  AT  ALL  EITHER  FOREIGN  OR  DOMESTIC  ;  WE  ARE  AT  THE 
ICEROY  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  ARE  ONLY  KEPT  FROM  BANKRUPTCY  BY 

*  Publiflhed  bj  Grosbj,  NibholB  &  Go.,  Boston. 
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ji3S(  UNCOMMON  RUN  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE.*  With  natural  advantages 
•only  equal  to  other  countries,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  in  the 
4ibjS8  of  destitution  and  poverty.  But  to  acquire  our  new  lands, 
the  millions  of  men  and  gold  from  Europe  are  constantly  pouring  in 
upon  us ;  and  as  if  to  compensate  us  for  our  want  of  wisdom  and 
.foresight,  some  good  natured  deity  has  thrown  into  our  lap  rich 
treasures  of  the  precious  metal.    With  thbsb  providential 

ADVANTAaSS  WB  CAN  NEARLY  KEEP  CLEAR  FROM  DEBT  TO  FOREieN 

.nations^  BUT  NOT  QUITE.  T^c  day  is  at  hand  when  our  prosperilj 
will  depend  more  on  our  principles  of  economy  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore, and  when  nothing  but  attention  to  those  principles  will  save  us 
from  the  wretchedness  of  worse  than  colonial  serfdom. 

<^  ^  The  resolution  and  fierceness  with  which  General  Jackson  placed 
Ids  foot  upon  that  monster,  the  United  States  Bank,  has  been  recited 
and  sung  for  years.  But  the  currency  question  is  not  one  that 
-can  weU  be  considered  by  itself.   -The  interests  of  agriculture 

MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE  ARE  SO  BLENDED  WITH  THE  QUESTION 
X>?  CURRENCY,  THAT  THE  LATTER  CANNOT  WELL  BE  DETACHED  FROM 
THE  OTHERS  AND  VIEWED  SEPARATELT.  ThE  CURRENCY  IS  NOT  PRO- 
PERLY SPEAKING  AN  INTEREST  ;  IT  IS  AN  INSTRUMENT.      Prosperity 

is  less  dependent  on  it  than  on  the  substantial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Without  this  instrument  of  course  there  could  be  no  business. 
It  is  to  the  community  and  the  world  what  the  blood  is  to  the  human 
body.  It  is  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  nutriment  to  all  parts 
41  the  system,  and  indispensable  to  all  growth  or  increase. 

<<  ^  If  the  earmer  would  stretch  out  his  iond  from  the  limits 
OF  his  farm  to  the  bounds  of  his  country,  and  look  upon 
that  country  as  a  great  family,  to  be  providbd  for,  governed, 
and  regulated  on  such  prtnciplbs  as  each  prudent  family  is 
CONTROLLED,  he  would  at  once  become  a  political  economist  and 
statesman,!  and  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  measures  are 
indispensable  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.   Good  common  sense 


•  <<  It  wUl  be  Been  that  English  Political  Economy,  introj need  into  America, 
lias  had  also  its  nnifonnly  debasing  effects  in  Enxope.'' — Isaac  Buohahah. 

t  '<  The  term  Political  Economist  does  not  in  America  mean  what  it  does  in 
England,  but  more  a  philanthropist,  or  what  I  call  a  Patriotic  or  Social  Bcono- 
xnist"— Isaac  Bucbavait. 
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more  equal;  an<r,  m  tfie  unports  of  specie,  tine  money  brought 
by  immigrants  is  aHuded  to  aa  an  item  of  iimportance,  supposed  to^ 
be  large,  but  not  to  be  stated !  THE  FACT  IS,  OUR  POSI- 
TION IS  A  RUINOUS  ONE,  AND  EVERT  CANDID  MAN^ 
MUST  SEE  THAT  OUR  POLICY  MUST  BE  CHANGED^ 
OR  OUR  CALIFORNIAS,  AND  OTHER  ACCIDENTAL 
RESOURCES,  WILL  NOT  SAVE  US  MUCH  LONGER 
FROM  THE  GULF  OF  RUIN .♦ 

^^  ^  Since  Greneral  Jackson's  administration,  our  country  has  gone* 
back  to  its  earlier  condition.  Before  the  last  war  with  England^ 
Massachusetts  asked  but  for  Free  Trade,  as  restrictions  upon  impor* 
tations,  it  was  thought,  would  diminish  the  business  of  her  mer- 
chants and  skippers.  For  a  while,  under  the  tarifi  of  1816  and* 
1824,  she  inyested  largely  in  manufEtctures ;  but  the  inconstancyf 


•  "  Thifl  is  even  more  the  trath  with  regard  to  England,  and  her  colonies. 
Gonfidence  in  England  exists  merely  in  conseqaence  of  the  continued  arriral  of 
Gold  from  Australia.  And  if  this  cannot  be  denied,  onr  miserable  Ec^onomists* 
are  self  convicted  as  unpatriotic,  for  they  spurn  THE  SURE  AND  BAST 
BEMEDT,  AS  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REMEDT^BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES 
A  LEGAL  TENDER,  TO  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  BANK  HOLDS 
GOLD.'^^IsAAO  Buchanan. 

t  "What  we  want  in  Canada,  too,  is  a  feeling  of  permanencj — a  feeling  of 
certainty  that  oar  tariff  will  prove  pemument.  All  who  are  alive  to  the  greatlj 
increased  debt  of  Canada  know  that  the  existence  of  this  will  neceetitate  the 
permanencj  of  a  tariff  as  high  as  oar  present  one,  otherwise  it  woald  be  diffi-^ 
cult  (at  least  it  woald  have  been  so  prior  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Indian  reversal  of  th» 
F^e  Trade  policj)  to  satisfj  people  that  common  sense  will  long  remain  popu^ 
Uar  now-l^ays.^' — Isaac  Buohanan. 

IMPORTS  into  TflB  UHITID  STATU  VBOIC  FOREION  PORTS. 


Year 
ending 
Jane  80. 

Dntiable. 

Free  Goods. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total  Imports. 

1845.. 

$  96,106,724 

$  18,077,698 

$  4,070,243 

1117,264,664 

1846.. 

96,924,068 

20,990,007 

3,777.732 

121,691,797 

1847.. 

104,773,002 

17,661,347 

24,121,389 

146,646,638 

1848.. 

132,282,326 

16,366,379 

6,3G0,224 

164,998,928 

1849.. 

126,479,774 

16,726,426 

6,651,240 

147,867,439 

I860.. 

166,427,936 

18,081,690 

4,628,702 

178,138,318 

1861.. 

191,118,346 

19,662,996 

6,453.692 

216,224,932 

1862.. 

183,262,608 

24,187,890 

6,605,044 

212,946,442 

1863.. 

236,696,113 

27,182,162 

4,301,382 

267,978,647 

1864.. 

271,276,660 

26,327,637 

.   6,958,184 

304,662,381 

1866.. 

221,378,184 

36,430,624 

3,669^313 

261,468,620 

1866.. 

267,684,236 

62,748,074 

4,307,632 

314,639,942 

1867.. 

294,160,836 

64,266,607 

I2,4GL,7D9 

360,890,141 

8.  68.. 

202,293,876 

6M>44,779 

19,374,496 

282,613,150 
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of  gOTemment  m  rendering  protection  to  this  mterest  has  checked 
its  extension,  and  the  main  interest  of  that  state  is  again  seen 
upon  the  ocean.  But  recently  two  of  her  leading  statesmen,  of 
her  dominant  party,  proclauned  for  free  trade.  For  a  few  years 
past  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  have  prospered  and 
become  extended  with  great  rapidity.  California  and  Australia 
have  been  treasures  to  the  merchants  as  well  as  to  the  miners ;  and 
the  extravagant  consumption  by  our  people  of  foreign,  in*preference 
to  domestic  goods,  has  caused  the. mercantile  interest  to  flourish. 
But  where,  in  the  end,  will  this  commerce  land  us  ? 

^^  ^  Where  are  we  to  get  our  money  to  pay  these  constantly  accru* 
ii^  balances  against  us  ? 

*^  ^  Our  free-trade  friends  say  that  the  importations  should  be  in  < 
excess,  as  the  excess  indicates  ^e  profits.    Truly  Jonathan  is  kind 
to  take  aQ  his  profits  in  nick-nacks,  paying  for  his  ships,  labour,  and 
expenses,  out  of  his  home  purse ! 

"  *  The  truth  is,  the  correct  policy  for  this  country  was  orerthrown 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  General  Jackson ;  and  our  leading  states- 
iaen,  who  plainly  see  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  we  are 
sinking,  euhmmhhed  hy  the  fate  of  Clay  and  Webster^  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  espouse  the  correct  principles,  and  urge  them 
upon  the  country.  THE  PEOPLE  WILL  BY  DEGREES 
BECOME  ENLIGHTENED  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OP 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  GET  IN  ADVANCE  OP 
THEIR  COWARDLY  LEADERS,  AND  LEAD  THEM  TO 
THE  RIGHT  PATH.*  It  was  a  promising  indication  to  see  a 
Democratic  Congress,  by  a  constitutional  majority,  pass  improye- 
ment  bills  over  the  veto  of  Mr.  Pierce  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  die- 
taut  when  tariff  hille  will  be  enacted  either  with  or  wiOuntt  the 
PreeidenJCs  consent.  This  will  be  brought  about  by  sound  judg- 
ment as  a  prudent  precaution,  or  by  the  saddest  experiences,  which 
never  apply  their  teaching  in  yain.f 

*  "  The  tame  thing  is  oeearring  in  England — the  worlcittg  or  lahonring  clastef 
are  opening  their  ejee  to  the  ahaurditj  of  their  aUowing  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  tliat  the  upper  and  middle  claMee  are  more  intelligent  on  the  inbjeot 
of  labour  than  the  laboaring  men  themselres  I ''— Isa'ao  Buobaitah. 

t "  ^  As  oTidence  of  the  great  change  going  on  amongst  the  Democrat!  in  regard 


^  nrrBQOUcrroBx.Erausxs.' 

'^  ^It  haB  oyer  been  A  giwat  fault  ofthe  people  of.ihis  cowditfM>^ 
governed  morebj.  party  spirit  than  by  ideas  of  state  ^oliey*  Svei]|,i- 
countryman  shouldthink.  of  his  national,  family  |  as  well -as  <^  hi»r 
domestic  circle. '  Thorsubstantialaiid  permaaeni  intwests  ofrtbe 

■  ■    -  ■  II  li.      >        ,       t       ;      <        .^ ■a«»..—     mmmm    *mt» 

to  the  doctnnfr  of  Proteclioii,'We  mvf  meatioaths  Bignlfieaht -aad'  2Mgl|ljr«»« 
eoaraging  fact  that,  during. the  political  campaigns  of  1858,  manj  leading, 
Diitiocratd,  in  dtfll^nt  parts'Of  the  country,  emphaticallj  announced  themselves. 
in^fa#cNii»  of  Prt>teiUdn:  LMdlBgOeftnb«rats  in  Maswcfansetts,- Pennsyltauiii, 
aad'oiiMr  States^  did' flo.^  Ui,  Halletrwas  'a«ctito*iiiK)li  the  qnestSoli ;  and  ft«nt 
the  Boston  Post,  th»  leading  organ  of  the  adarlntttratiba,  in  Hew  Englmiidi  Wft ' 
extract  the  following,  bj  the  Fott  copied  from  the  Pmruifipanian,  a  leading 
Dettibcratiii  papers 

« <  HiNRT  Glat  on  THi  Tabiff. — To  thfsc  old  line  Whigs  who  sincerely  regard 
tfaa^opitiionii  of  B^ttry  Glay,  the  following  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  are'  com- 
mteded  at  tbig  time?  In  1844,  wh^  Henry  GUy  was  tbe  Whig,  nominee  fbr 
Pfesident,  he  deliTcred  a  -speech  before  a'  meeting  of  his  politichl  friends  -in 
Raleigh,  North  Garolina,  which  speech  we  find  in  the  Clay  BugU  of  Jaly  26th9 
1844,  a  Whig  campaign  paper,  published  at  Harrisbiirg,  by  J.  Knabb,  Bisq.  In 
tbl»'6peech  Mr.  01iyni4kee  tise  ofthe  following  emphatic  language  t 

<(<Let  tbe  amount  whicfa'is're<{ai8lte  for  an  economical  administration  of  Ihe* 
gofyercinent,  when  we  are 'not  engaged  in  war,  be  rAieed  eiclusirely  on-  forefgn-  * 
imports ;  and,  in  adjusting  a  tariff  for  that  purpose,  let  such  disoriminationB  bS' 
made  as  will  foster  and  encourage  our  own  domestic  industry.  All  parties  ought 
to' be  satisfied' with  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  discrimiuations  for  protect!  jn.' 

" '  So  said  Henry  Glay,  in  1844 ;  sasaid  the  Democracy  from  tbe  earliest  stiCgetf 
of  the  tariff  Issue,  and  so  saj  they  now,  in  erery  public  meetiog  that  passer 
resolutions  concerning  the  tariff.  They  hare  been  honest  and  consitftantia 
their  course,  while  the  Black  Republicans  have  been  dishonest  in  every  act 
with'reference  to  this  important  issUe.  Will  the  friends  of  Henry  Glay  Join 
wllh  that  party  which  is  opposing  every  principle  which  he  laid  ddwn'  in'  hfl 
Raleigh  speech  ?  Gan  they  strike  bands  over  an  issue  which  theit  greailettdi^ 
would  not  accept  were  he  present  7  Henry  GUy  said,  '  all  pwtjea  ought  to  bar 
satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  discriminations  for  protection^'  The  Black 
Republicans  are  not  satisfied  with  this  and  hence  are  opposed  to  the  principles . 
of-Henry  Olay.  Tet  this  faction  asks  the  support  of  old-line  Whigs  1  Such 
ai^iappeal  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  ofthe  sincere  admirers  of  Hen«y<01ay. 

<' '  The  rate  at  which  this  country  is  going  to  ruin  is  now  pretty  pU<inly>itpp»  r . 
rent  to  every  intelligent  man,  and  is  made  conspicuous  bj  our  annual  trade 
retumv.'   It  seemrthat  we  import  of  cotton  fabrics  about  one-half  the  amount 
wemanitftttiture;  which  contunie,  of  the  raw  material,  upwards  of  65O',OO0 
bales  per  annum,  woriifr  upwards  of  $30,000,000.    Thevaloe  of  thfr  aiflelefi 
wiought  from  that  raw  material  is  nearly  $60,000,000 ;  ofwhkih  eottee'of' 
8,000,000 — a  coarser  fabric— ^is  exported*    A  country  like  thil,  with  solv^oooip* 
maDd4>f  raw  material,  withabundance  of  manafaelniittg.skiU  and  ento^^hMI 


INTBQDllOEOBfr  BIBMUfllKS;  ^^ 

^(mukjwer  mtta  varied  as^  ia  be  beyond  the  comprelienion  of 
^i^'  paD0o&  of  ovdhgnrj'  infimnation  amd  jadgment,  if  he  would 
eiekde  from^timn  the  misia  of  speculating  theorists,  and  look  at 
ih6i»'i&  the  light' of  eommon  sense. 

«*AS  WITH  THE  FAMILY,  IF  THE  NATION  WOULD 
BECOME  KKJH  IT  MUST  SELL  MOBE  THAN  IT  BUlfB. 


and  with  ev9xj  necflBsary  ffteilitj  for '  maanfiictOBing,  imporUi  four  iimcA  as 
much  Talue  of  cotton  fabrics  aa  itezportal 

'< '  It  ia  evident  enough  that  this  country  can  never  prosper  nntil  it  establishes 
a  jcdne^t  poliej.  Political  parties  have  been  a  great  iDJarj  to  us,  and  that 
injaryy  onless  the  people  shall  profit  bj  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  change 
their  course  for  the  faturcy  will  coniinue.  We  must  cease  our  sectional  jeal- 
ousies, and  all  endeavor  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  , 
Northern  man  must  not  think  it  his  misuon  to  overturn,  by  civil  war  and. dis- 
union, what  God  has  himself  established ;  but  we  must  feel  grateful  to  the 
enfeirprising  and  courageous  Saxon  who  will  brave  a  tropic  sun  to  supply  us 
wiSh  the  material  which  in  a  short  time  may  make  New  England  the  counting- 
room  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  And  the  Southern  man  most  recollect  that 
the  Qod  that  formed  this  country  for  a  great  nation,  or  empire,  never  intended 
thki  any  one  part  of  it  should  enjoy  all  of  its  advantages.  Manufactures  must 
hs^e  their  pkiee^  commerce  its  centre,  and  agriculture  its  field.  The  South- 
erner mast  recollect  that  his  is  an  agricultural  section,  and  that  his  true  policy 
eoDsiata  in  seeuring  a  good,  safe,  and  permanent  market  for  his  produce.  To 
endeavor  to  seek  that  out  of  the  sphere,  and  at  the  expense,  of  his  own  coun- 
tpf,  cannot  be  safe.  He  must  learn  to  feel  grateful  in  the  reflection  that  the 
people  of  the  North,  acting  with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  are  able  to  open  that 
goad  and  permanent  market;  and  he  must  cease  to  be  annoyed  with  theevi* 
deuces  of  thrift  which  Northern  industry  everywhere  evinces,  and  submit  to  tkfl 
•conditions  on  which  Providence  has  permitted  him  to  develope  the  wealth  of 
tbe  Sooth.  How  admirably,  how  cunningly  this  Union  is  formed  I  Pennsyl- 
vaola,  its  back-bcme,  is  of  iroui  facing  the  Bast,  upon  her  right  hand,  the 
South— upon  the  left,  the  Nort2i ;  the  grain-growing  regions  in  the  flir  West 
BO  situated  as  to  conveniently  supply  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  tha 
Ndrth,  the  iron  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar 
planters  of  the  South,  with  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
•evsiy  pslftt  of  the  compass.  That  is,  saying  nothing  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
prsspeols  of  SkSfaiiv-caBal  to  Lake  Brie,  there  is  the  great  channel  of  communi- 
cation by.  the  Lakes  and  •  St.  Lawrenoe,  by  the  Mississippi  rivdr,  and  by  the 
Columbia  river,  which  will  shortly  be  connected  by  railroad  with  the  head- 
waters of  th^  Mississippi.  By  a  glance  at  the  physical  constitution  of  this 
country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  na  ambition  can  profit  it  that  is  not  an  ambition 
for  the  whole  country.  No  part  can  possibly  be  built  up,  on  a  sonatd  and 
-enduring  basis,  without  building  up  the  whole;  and  he  who  would  bj  hiiS 
policy  retard  and  cripple  the  energies  of  a  part,  aims  a  blow  at  the  whole.'' 
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THIS  IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH 
THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  MUST' 
BE  BASED.  UNLESS  THE  POLICY  ADOPTED  SHALL 
ATTAIN  THIS  END,  IT  WILL  BE  AN  ERRONEOUS  ONE. 
Hbe  tnith  of  this  position  will  be  acknowledged  by  eyeiy  one.  To 
realijEe  this  policy  is  fhe  aim  of  eyery  nation  on  earth  saving  the 
Umted  States.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  that  does  not 
straggle,  and  generally  with  success,  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade 
in  its  favour.  Even  France,  since  the  accession  to  power  of  LouiB 
Napoleon,  although  encountering  many  obstacles,  and  forced  to  a 
less  &vourable  system  than  she  would  desire,  has,  as  a  general' 
thing,  especially  during  peace,  exported  more  than  she  has  im- 
ported.   Her  balances  have  been  comparatively  healthy. 

"^THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WILL  LEARN  BEFORE 
LONG  THAT  THE  ONLY  RELLAJBLE  AND  STEADY 
MARKET  FOR  BREADSTUFFS  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 
HOME.  Occasional  wars  abroad,  or  a  famine,  may  create  a  tern- 
poraiy  demand  for  grain ;  but  it  is  a  wretched  nation  that  cannot 
as  a  general  thing,  furnish  its  own  bread.  The  Yankee,  who 
would  feed  an  Englishman  with  his  bread,  will  be  obliged  to  butter 
it  well  with  duties.  A  LITTLE  REFLECTION  WILL  SATISFY 
US  THAT  WE  MUST  LOOK  FOR  A  SALE  OF  THE 
PRODUCE  OF  OUR  FARMS  TO  OUR  DOMESTIC  MARK^ 
ETS.*  It  is  the  calculation  of  every  nation  to  be  independent  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  secure  this  end  is  the  policy  of  every 
nation  shaped.  America  is  rich  beyond  measure  in  agricultural 
resources,  but  their  development  and  the  realization  of  the  wealth 
they  may  afford,  will  be  at  a  period  &r  remote,  unless  other 
interests  on  which  they  are  directly  dependent  are  regarded. 
Commerce,  as  one  thing,  is  necessary ;  but  how  can  commerce  be 
sustained  without  a  healtiiy  foreign  trade?  A  TRADE  THAT  IM- 
POVERISHES THE  COUNTRY  MUST  SOON  CONSUME 
THE  LIFESPRINGS  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  ALL  INDUS- 
TRY  WILL  BE  PARALYZED.* " 


•  «  This  Ib  juBt  my  motto  in  other  worda,— *.tf  Homt  Markit  for  ow  Farmer^ 
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4*  CAKADA  KU8T  MANUFACTUBEL-THE  DECENTRALIZATION  OF  THE  ICANU* 
FAGTUBES  OF  THE  EMPIBE  NOW  BECOME  AN  URGENT  POLITICAL  NECES- 
8ITT,  UNLESS  THE  AGBICULTUBE  OF  THE  COLONIES  IS  TO  BE  LEFT  WITH 
KUGH  W0B8B  REWTNEBATION,  THAN  IF  THESE  WEBB  SBFABATE  COUN-> 
TBIB8  WITH  ▲  SEPABATE  KANUFACTUBINQ  STSTEK,  AND  UNLESS  BBI» 
TAIN  THE  EKFIBE  IS  TO  CONTINUE  TO  BE  SACBIFICED  TO  BBITAIN  TH& 
COUNTBY. 

^^  Ln  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lor<]|s  on  the  14th  August^ 
1888,  Lord  Ltndhubst  thus  described  the  coming  mto  existence 
of  the  German  Zollverein : — ^  Now  the  petitioners  desired  him  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  ciromnstances  connected  with 
ibk  eztraordinaiy  decrease  (m  England)  of  trade ;  and  the  first 
pointto  which  he  would  direct  their  notice,  was  the  new  Prussian  com- 
mercial sjstem.  Eveiybodj  acquainted  with  that  proceedmg  knew,, 
and  their  Lordships  faiew  well,  the  great  difficulties  which  Prussia, 
had  to  encounter  m  brin^g  the  different  states  of  Germany  to 
accede  to  that  i^greement.  Not  only  did  it  occasion  a  decrease  of 
the  exports  of  this  country,  but  manufacturing  establishments  had 
started  up  in  central  Germany ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  the  advantage  of  water  power,  and  the  assistance  of 
machinery  exported  firom  this  country,  they  were  now  enabled  not 
only  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  to  contend  with  us,  and  to  con- 
tend successfully,  even  with  reference  to  our  great  staple  commo- 
dity in  the  foreign  markets.  Li  the  United  States  of  America,, 
which  was  always  considered  our  own  especial  market,  the  cottons  of 
Germany  and  the  hardware  of  Germany  could  now  be  purchased 
at  a  lower  price  than  similar  articles  the  manufacture  of  this  coun- 
try.' And  in  reply,  Yiscoont  Mblboubnb  (the  then  premier) 
said : — ^  The  noble  Lord  had  pointed  the  attention  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  various  subjects  which  he  conceived  to  be,  and  which  un- 
questionably were,  of  the  very  greatest  importance ;  and  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  directed  their  attention  to  tiie  eommeroial  union  oxk 
the  continent  of  Europe,  instituted  under  the  influence  and  guidance* 
of  Prussia,  and  wUch  united  in  one  common  band  of  fiscal  reguhir 
tioDS  so  many  of  the  states  of  Germany.  That  state  of  things  might 
be  hostile,  or  it  might  not,  to  the  interests  of  England ;  but  if  i& 
were  hoetUej  we  eauldnot  e(mplain^  for  it  wa$  contrary  to  no  treaty 
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whatever;  it  waa  a  right  which  those  states  had  a  right  to  enter 
into  if  they  thought  proper ;  and  which  no  sldll,  ability,  nor  diplo- 
matic address^  could  have  induced  theip  not  to.adoptif^ey;thougt|t' 
it  best  and  most  conducive  to  thw^  own  interestSt'  " 

^^  OanaaiaoB  tfana  see  in  its  pooper.li^  the . attempt. t)f:  the  mans- 
factarers  of  Sheffield^  and  o&er  places  in  England^  l^u^  ihe-  Oo- 
lonial  Office,  to  coerce  Canada,  and  make  us  le^late  for  the  inte^ 
€sts  of  England,  not  for  the  interests  of  Canada,  a  thbg  which  (as 
Lerd  Melbourne  has  soweU  sh0wn)En^and'd»ped  »9t  attempt 
witli  an  independent-couBiay^ 

<<  And  the  Ni^rA  JMtUh  Bmriew^  a^highlVm  Trade  atilfaoriiy, 
relates  that  since  ISST  tb^consttmption  of  raw  cotton  has  inereased' 
more  than  twioe  aa  &0t  in  the  continental  states  iii^%  have  adhered- 
to- the  protective  system  as  in  Great  Kitain,  andaiam^r^e  rapd 
rate  than  in  the  United  States,  which  haa  been  foolish  enough  40 
tamper  with  her  tariff  eAer  it  was  put,  in  1842,  on  the  most  patriotic 
footing/'* 


*  The  ReTiewer  goes  on  to  say :  <'  We  liATe  now  mtmy  ilrtXn,  where  tbirlj 
years  ago  we  had  none ;  we  formerly  supplied  nations,  which  now.  partially  or 
•entirely  manufacture  for  themselves;  we  formerly  had  the  monopoly  of  oian^ 
markets,  where  we  are  now  met  and  undersold  by  youog  competitors.  To  sev*' 
«ral  quarters  we  now  send  only  that  portion  of  their  whole  demand  which  onr 
riTals  are  at  present  unable  to  supply.  A  far  larger  proportion  of  onr  prodaetion 
now  than  formerly  is  exported  to  distant  and  unproducing  countries.  A  fkr 
larger  proportion  now  than  formerly  exported  to  our  own  colonies,  and  oar 
remote  possessions.  More,  relatively,  is  sent  to  Africa  and  America,  and  less  to 
Europe.  Oountries  which  we  formerly  supplied  with  the  finished  article,  now 
take  from  us  only  the  half-finished  article  or  the  raw  material.  Austria  me«t»  - 
nsin  Italy;  Switaerland  and  Oermany  meet n»in  America;  the  United Stat«r 
meet  us  in  Bcaail  and  Ohioa.  W«  formerly  sent  yarn  to  Russia :  we  nos.ae^d 
cotton-wool.  We  formerly  sent  plain  and  printed  calicoes  to  Germany  :  we  now 
aond  mainly  the  yarn  for  making  them.  AU  these  countries  produce  more 
cheaply  than  we  do— but  as  yet  they  are  not  producing  fnotigi  :  we  therefbre  tup*' 
pUment  them.  Partly  by  onr  old  restcietive  eyttem,  partly  by  the  natnnal  effeet 
of  aainoreashigpopulation^they  h^y^  been  driven  from  theplbugh  to  the  loom ' 
^^-or  have  been  driven  to  add  the  loom  to  the  plough ;  and  henceforth  our  manuw 
facturiog  production  can  increase  only,  not  by  underselling  or  successfully  com- 
peting with  our  rivals,  but  by  1he  demand  of  the  world  "btereaavu^  fatUrtham  om'- 
ri9&U€an  emppl}^  U.  This  is  moM  ot  lest  the  case  with  all  onr  pciaoipal  madaftaM 
tnm;  il  is  pre^mioantly  the  oaa^  with  oar  ehiAf  nanofkctoc^  the  cAttpai* 


*'  Statisticians  in  England  have  always  either  nusconceived  or 
iftMrepinMantedtlie  success  of  American  maBnfactoring.  The  ibl* 
te^g  figures,  however,  will  speak  for  themselves : — 

-^Ebe  oottMi  ffiaau&otarers  in  the  United  States  consumed, 

EaiiES.  Yalus. 

In  1«5»— 450,000       ■•20^020^000 
•    ;In  1859—700,000         38,500,000 


Inisrease— 250,000       •fl8,480j0©0 

u  The  value  in  1859,  being  nearly  double  whai  it  was  in  1858. 
''We  know  that  the  demand  has  been  so  ^eat  at  home,  that  the 
iiiimericans'liave  not 'had  any  great  ^kilducement  to  look  abroad,  but 
still  we  know  that  Canada  alone  buys  from  them  (shewmg  that  these 
kdslnufactures  -are  bheaper  than  the  some  gpods  in  England)  about 
eight  millions  of  dollars  worth  per  amium;  and  fik^m  the  latest 
>eekly  report  6f  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Trade,'!  extract  tho 
following :  ^  '2%6  Msport  Trade  is  active,  taxi  still  on  the  increase. 
'We  are  competing  encouragingly  with  the  En^Ush  in  low  cotton 
= goods  among  the'  Chinese  and  in  India.'  Kow,  until  through  the 
adoption  of  an  American  Zollverem  we  get  for  Canada- a  greatly 
extended  market  for  her  manufactures,  we  might  liave  the  ^^levia- 
tion  of  being,  •ablei  to  pay  them  away  for  out  tea  and  other  articles 
bfimport,ifParliJiment  would  only  now  evince  so  decided  a -deter- 
mmation  to  sustain  Canadian  manu&ctures  as  to  enable  parties  to 
^0  into  them  with  icbnfidence.  To  encourage-Pariiametit  in  this,  I 
^{rtttll  here  give  a  statement  cf  the  es^ports  of  manufactures  by  the 
"United  States  to' foreign  cbuntries.— The  !iThdu«it;'f80,872,180  is 
'tt^ly' astonishing  when 'We  reflect  on  the  unpatriotic  character,  in 
-re^rd  to  Ameriean  industry,  of  the  governing  party  in  the  U.  S., 
>aiid  on  the  perpetual  attempts  by  JInglish  statesmen  to  induce  them 
tto  adopt.a  ^uicidal^  policy  in  this  respect. 
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St^ement  txhibUing  iU  Value  of  Moimraeivnd  Jtriida  of  Dommtk  Proiuee 
exported  from  the  United  Staiee  to  Foreign  Ckmntriee,  30(4  Jwu^  1858. 
IVoiii  the  Jnnual  Report  of  the  Secretary  qfthe  Treasury. 


Abtiolib. 


Wm 

Refined  sugar •  • 

Ohoeolate 

Spirits  from  graia 

Spirits  from  molasses .... 
Spirits  from  oth.  materials 

Molasses 

Vinegar..; 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider.. . 
Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of 

tarpentlne 

Lard  oil 

Houseliold  fornitare 

Ooaches  and  other  car'gs. 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 

and  other  candles 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  . 

Cordage 

Qunpowder 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron— pig,  bar,  nails 

castings....'. 

all  manufact's  of. . 
Copper  and  brass,  manu- 
factures of 

Medicinal  drugs 

Cotton  piece-goods^ 

printed  or  colored. 

uncolored 

twist,  yam,  thread 

•  other  manufac.  of. 


1868. 


$85,926 

200,724 

2,304 

476,722 

1,267,691 

249,432 

116,893 

24,336 

59,632 

1,137,607 

60,958 

932,499 

777,921 

126,625 

55,280 

934,303 

2,410,224 

1,269,494 

212,840 

365,173 

162,660 

48,119 

406,931 

464,416 

4,069,528 

1,986,223 
681,278 

2,069,194 
1,782,026 

1,800,285 


AanoLis. 


Hemp  and  flax— 

cloth  and  thread., 
bags  and  all  man- 
ufactures of. ... . 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. . 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Billiard  tables  A  appa'tus. 
Umbrellas,  parasols,  and 

sunshades 

Manufac.  of  India  rubber. 
Leather  and  morocco  (not 

sold  per  pound) 

Fire  engines  4  apparatus. 
Printing  presses  and  types 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery .... 

Paints  and  rarnish 

Manufactures  of  glass. . . 

Manu&ctures  of  tin 

Manufactures  of   pewter 

lead 

Manufactures    of  marble 

and  stone 

Manufiiotnres  of  gold  and 

silver,  and  gold  leaf. . . 

Quicksilver 

Artifi'al  flowers  4  jewelry 

Trunks  and  valises 

Bricks  and  lime 

Oil  cake 

Articles  not  enumerated. 


1858. 


Total. 


1,826 

87,766 
210,695 
36,783 
46,349 
49,153 
8,791 

6,839 

313,379 

13,099 

7,220 

106,489 

99,776 
209,774 
229,991 
131,217 
214,608 

24,186 

27,827 

188,590 

26,386 

129,184 

28,901 

59,441 

103,821 

1,485,861 

2,601,788 


$30,372,180 


^^  And  to  torn  now  to  the  actual  annnal  production  of  manufiic- 
tures  in  the  United  States^  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this 
amounts  to  more  than  three  times  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  ma- 
nu&ctures  which  the  Americans  import,  a  circumstance  in  which 
lies  the  real  advantage  of  the  United  States  both  in  money  (although 
the  United  States  have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  Banks, 
while  Canada  has  the  best  Banks  in  the  world),  and  in  employment, 
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^eyer  Canada.    I  have  at  hand  no  Btatistics  later  than  the  following, 
jgLwn  in  the  official  report  of  the  last  Census  published  in  1855 : — 

^^  The  American  national  census  of  1850  directed  inquiries  to  be 
made  into  all  the  products  of  industry,  includmg  the  name  of  the  cor- 
-poration,  company  or  individual,  the  name  of  the  bufuness  or  manu- 
facture, capital  invested  in  real  and  personal  estate,  quantiiy,  kind 
and  value  of  raw  materials  used,  and  of  manu&ctured  products,  the 
kind  of  motive  power,  machinery,  structure  or  resource,*  the  num- 
her  of  hands  employed,  with  their  wages.    In  compiling  the  results 
of  that  census,  only  a  few  generalizations  were  made,  embracing  the 
jkggregate  product  of  manufactures,  mining  and  mechanic  arts,  and 
^special  summaries  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  salt  manufactures,  dis- 
tUleries,  breweries  and  fisheries.  All  kinds  ofttiercantile,  commercial 
or  trading  business,  where  no  special  article  was  produced  or  manu- 
fi^tured,  butwhichwere  confined  to  deaHng  and  exchange  of  articles 
and  merchandiseormanufiMtore,  were  expre9$bf  exempted.  The  gene- 
ral results  of  the  census  in  New  York  and  the  United  States,  as  &r 
as  published,  were  as  follow : — 

Man^faeture$,  Mining^  and  MeeKtmie  ArU.           New-Tork,  UnUed  Statu, 

IndiridoAls  and  establUhments, » .            33,653  121,866 

€apitol  invested, $  99,904,406  $  627,209,193 

Saw  materials  used, 134,656,674  554,656,036 

Hands  emplojed— Males, 147,737  719,479 

Females, 51,612  225,512 

Annual  wages, 49, 131,000  229, 736,377 

Annual  product,  value  of, 237,597,249  1,013,336,463 

Per  cent  profit, W.86  48.43 

Cotton  Manufacturet, 

Bstablishments, «6  1,094 

Oapltal  inrested, »4,1''«.«20  $74,600,931 

Raw  maUrials  used— Bales  cotton,  37,778  641,240 

Tons  of  coal, 1|639  121,099 

fUw  materials,  Talue  of, «1,985,973  $34,835,066 


*  "These  were  defined  to  include,  1st,  motive power^  as  water,  steam,  horse, 
wind,  or  otherwise ;  2d,  machinery^  as  number  of  spindles,  looms,  presses,  mills 
4tnd  runs  of  stones ;  sawmills  and  number  of  saws,  or  other  appropriate  amount  of 

the  kind  and  quantity  of  machinery  ;  3d,  ttrudurtj  or  risouree9j  as  fhmaces, 
number  of  fires  *,  bloomeries,  number  of  fires ;  stone  quarries,  mines,  ships, 

vessels,  boats  used  for  fishing,"  Ac. 
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CoitimMsmtfiietMrei,  Nkw  Tark.  fMitd'BtAu. 

Hands  employed— 'Males, 3,682  ti^VSQ 

Females, 3,688  59,13e 

Average  monthly  wages-- Male,  < 18  32  ...» 

Female, 9^8  .... 

Annoal  product,  value  of, ,13^1,889  J|61,869,U4' 

Wootttn  'MMufiititttei, 

BBstaMishmeats, ••i.*                 248  },'059 

Capital  invested, $  4,469,370  428)11B,«S0 

Raw  materials  used— PooAds  of  wool, «. 12,538,786  ^0|882,a29 

Tons  of  coal, 46^370 

^aw  materials,  ralue  of, ^3^838,292  "925,755,991 

Oands  employed>-^Male8, 4^202  82,678 

Femates, 2^412  16,874 

Annual  product, ^ • «...       ^,030,604  VAlile  •43^207,856 

Annual  product  of  all  the  three  departments — value  ix^  U.  S.«  .SlI18,4il?|202' 

'^^  From  thef«ibotrei<>will'becdeen11ialptfae'valtteof  tbe  eottmillpro- 
thction  6f  izkanafa^tures  in  the  United  BtaAes  is^tiieHdiionneuS'flfim 
of  eleven  hundred  aiidieiig^en  miifioK,iiDfiir  hundred -^ladihirtee 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  two  doSarff ! 

^^  But  many  of  mj  readers  maj  be  more  astonished  to  be  told 
that  even  in  the  comparatively  commercial  state  of  New  York  (with 
:\lfrhich  and  Canada  there  is  a  better  comparison)  the  maauitiotBres 
'are  as  much  in  aunualvalue  as. all  the  foreign  iuiportB  of  the'^liole 
^United  States.  IPtom  the  following  taUe  it  will  bei^een  that  atthe 
'  'last  census,  the  VUlue  of  raw  materials  used  in  the  single  State  of  New 
Tork  annually,  was,  five  years  ago,  one  himdred  and  seventy-^ht 
millions  of  dollars :  showing  thai  theya^ue  of  .labour  ami  profit  toithe 
manufacturer  (including  interest  on  <»pital  invested)  was  one  hun-^ 
.dred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars* 
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"PROTECTED  KANUFAGTUUES  ABE  SICKLY." 

'^Bnt  ^  Pn^eted  ManitfaeLure^  are  9ieldy^  say  the  Englisli 
P<ditical  Economists, — ^^  A  metaphorioal  expression  this — (replies 
a  talented  English  writer)  oonstantlj  repeated,  little  contradiotedi 
and  therefore  by  the  half-informed  beUeved.  Whatever  a  maa 
hears  or  reads  constantly  without  contradicti<m,  he  is  apt  to  believew 
Sale,  the  transUtor  of  the  Koran,  by  constantly  poring  oyer  it, 
is  said  to  have  become  a  Mahometan.' 

*<  ^  But  this  proposition  is  so  fSsyr  from  being  tnie,  that  a  slight 
review  of  the  lustory  of  any  mannfiMtore  disproves  it. 

^^ '  All  great  manufiictares  had  their  origm  in  the  protective 
system.  Take  our  own,  the  greatest  and  least  sickly  of  any.  All 
our  own  mannfactures  took  their  rise  in  a  system  of  protective 
duties,  so  high  as  to  amount  to  prohibitions.  In  addition  to  this^ 
owing  to  the  fearful  hostilities  that  raged  in  Europe  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  1815,  we  enjoyed  a  further  accidental 
monopoly  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  world.  And  this 
ftringent  protection  has  not  only  created  manufactures,  but  created 
them  where  they  would  not  naturally  have  existed,  ia  spite  of  great 
natural  disadvantages.  Other  nations  have  coal  and  iron  ore  at 
well  as  we.  The  United  States  are  even  richer  in  this  respect. 
But  other  nations  have  also,  what  we  have  not ;  they  have  native* 
raw  materials.    It  has  been  justiy  observed^  that  G&hat  Bbttaiv 

IB  SINQULAELT  POOR  IIT  THE  BAW  MATBBIAL8,  WHIOH  OOFSISTUTHa 
SHB    BASIS    09  THE    OBBATBR    POBTION  OF  HBB    MAlfUVAOTITBIira 

INDUSTBT.  We  have  no  cotton,  no  silk,  no  fine  wool.  Even  our 
best  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware  comes  from  Sweden ; 
oar  oik,  gums,  colours,  woods,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

^'  ^  Nestt  to  us  b  manufacturing  industry,  is  France.  Her  manu- 
ftoturing  mdustry,  though  still  inferior  to  ours,  has  neverthelesSi 
since  the  peace,  augmented  in  an  even  greater  ratio,  but  .under 
strict  and  jealous  protectiim. 

<<<  No  political  parties  can  di&r  more  widdy  than  do  the  partisaoa 
of  the  exiled  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  (really  including  the 
larger  portion  of  the  upper  aad  educated  classes)  from  the  Orleaoi- 
ists  and  middle  classes;  or  than  these  again  from  the  republicaos^ 


propagandistB,  socialists  and  ultra  reformers.  Yet  on  the  subject 
of  protection  (with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  speculative 
enthusiast,  and  a  few  wine-growers  in  the  South)'  they  are  all 
i|p>eed«  J^rotoction  to  VreiMh  industry,  from  the  tim&of  Colbert 
Mwiiwairds^  has  been,  and  will  be  the  p<dic7  of  what»f<er  pafigp  i^ 
wppennocrt^  in  Fraaoe ;  and  in  thas  peKcy^  and  this  aiene^  wffl'  Ili# 
imanani  party  receive  the  support'  of  all  other  parties.  Hie 
R^eiieb  partisans  of  fipee  trade  bebig  mostty  speeuMtve-and  lit«Mffy 
»eni>  we  m^t  have  supposed  iihat  the  French  newspaper  press^ 
rich  as  it  is  in  literaiy  talent  of  the  first-  order,  or  that  at  least  n^ 
cpnsideraMe  por^n  of  il,  would  be  ficvourable  to  their  views^  Bui 
it  is  not  so.  Nay,  the  Tory  newspapefr  which  has  beeft  fbr  nai^ 
yeafCh  the  advooaite  of  progress  aad  Sberal  views,  the  OMiitihi-^ 
fi^Mf^ift andaiwvys  bi»  been,  tho most  deteninned  diampien of 
|RMtee4ioQ.  In^  fiMSt^  aaiong  aU  classes,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
eenntry,  m  iiie  metropoKs^  and  in  the  provinces,  the  doetrioes-  of 
irtteetion  prevail  and  fioutisb.  Ihe  stapendousiiataral  boonAsries 
^ibt  oouttlry,  thfe  vexy  Alps  and  F^^enees.  themselves,  do*nei 
lipose  en  ttieii*  everlasting,  foundations  more  seeurely  tbasn  the  ifftk 
iiiial  barriers  that  protect  and  foster  the^  native  industry  of  FkMoe^ 
(Ziook  at  the  Ofverwhelftungn^rity  of  all  parties  in  the  reeesEt 
Aabflile  ef  the  Nmtional  AssMnUy*) 

^  *  After  FrSDOe  oomes-Oeittany.  Let  any  one,  befo^  tte  Inte 
gtmggles)  have  vkhed  the  eouMries'  embraoed  by  <he  Zollterein. 
!lfr  say  that  protection  has*  tiiere  jsrmiui^Mi^raaaufooturing  prespeiiiyj 
werid  be  to  beg  the  question^  But  one  thing  ie  certain,  that^  ex^ 
iniljF  w4Mkk9iit  im  Hmeaniflaee  wiift  the  most  stringent  protec** 
ipre  laws,  has  arisen  a  mami&eluriJ^  indtistry  and  produotleft  ^ 
w«at(kv  wittLoit  an  i^proaeh  tea pareOel in aDihe  former  history 
of  Qermmy*  On  evOTyside  are  seen  riring^mille,  fiwtoneej  woity 
AofBj  andt  wanheaseS)  t^iof^g;  with  an  industrious  and  busy  popu- 
latkHt;  andt  to  FiA^  noH^  Msnoehtvn  bsik0  WMtmran,  if 
mtnR  xaQ^HeKB^BAPiD  raoGBKS^  te  say  nottAig^of  tfie  minings 
sietallur^cal  industry,  which  has  alsoreeeived  the  most  astoiriiih* 
l^g^ifl^iMi  T^  wilili  ue— the  liehe^oofuntry  in  the  world— the 
BMlverdn^  in^prpportion  te  the  vast  extent,  multitudinous  pepuhitiea 
mA  iiMmifii^g  wtidtbi  haeUtOe  trade*    BM  as  she  has  pioleetod 
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Itemlf 'from  the  infloz  of  otxr  manufactures,  she  has  midonbteaiy 
l»en  growing  richer  and  bndier.  Nay,  hardware,  the  product  of 
protected  G-erman  industry,  is  actually  finding  its  way  into  Bir- 
mon^iam  itself,  and  articles  of  German  manufacture  are  supersedbg 
ao^dee  of  Birmingham  make.    Thb  more  protbctbd  are  begin- 

KlWa  to  BEAT  THE  LESS  PROTECTED  MANUPACTURES  ON  TBEIR  OWN 

OROUWD.  The  Bhmringham  people  have  no  power  to  retaliate. 
.Oermab  tari%  take  care  of  that.  German  thinkers,  deeper  Ain> 
ifORB  INDEPENDENT  THAN  THE  ENGLISH,  have  cxposed  the  shallow- 
ness of  those  theories,  which  have  turned  the  heads  of  our  rulers. 
Prbcos,  ministers,  philosophers  and  people,  are  agreed  to  maintain 
Hie  protection  -which  has  so  abundantly  justified  their  sagacity. 

"  *Look  at  Russia.  Examine  the  protective  and  jealous  tariff  of 
tiiat  infant  but  colossal  state :  then  contemplate  its  results.  Take 
-file  testimony  of  that  most  tmexceptionable  witness,  Mr.  Cobden. 
fie  has  recently  visited  the  protected  textile  manufactures  of  Russia, 
which,  but  for  protection,  would  never  have  had  existence.  And 
%hat  does  he  say  ?  l%at  the  Russians  are  to  be  our  customers  fbr 
cdtton  goods,  and  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  the  boundless  im- 
portatioBS  of  com  from  the  Black  Sea  ?  Vain  delusion  !  Accord- 
ing to  him  THESE  PROTECTED  HANUFAOTURES,  WHICH  SHOULD,  IK 
430NFORBflTY  WITH  OUR  RECEIVED  THEORIES,  HAVE  BEEN  SICKLT 
AND  BTUITTKD,  ARE  NOW  80  ADVANCED  AND  FLOURISHING  AS  TO 
tHREATEN    A    RIVALRY    WITH    GrEAT    BRITAIN    HERSELF.       And 

•every  branch  of  human  industry  and  art  is,  by  the  same  means, 
beginning  to  fiourish  and  expand  in  an  empire,  which  stretching 
from  West  to  east,  and  from  east  to  west  again,  in  almost  uiibroketi 
continuity  around  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  extends  firoin  Ajreh- 
angel  nearly  to  Constantinople,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  cli- 
mates and  soils  in  the  world,  connected  and  concentrated  as  they 
itiH  soon  become  by  its  new  iron  highways.  Within  her  borders 
sire  cherished  and  naturalized  the  productions  of  all  lands.  We 
have  just  seen  in  England  specimens  of  the  finest  steel  &om  native 
Russian  iron,  fabricated  in  Russia,  not  only  into  liie  swords, 
teyonets,  and  lances  of  an  overwhelming  military  power,  but  into 
lable  cutlery  and  tools,  that  you  might  suppose  to  have  been  turned 
4mi  at  Bimiogham  and  Sheffield ;  while  the  gold  and  silver  .plata, 
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the  diamo&dBy  tbe  jewellery,  the  ezquiate  mlks,  the  gold  a&d  diver 
tissues  and  brocade,  dispute  the  prize  with  Paris  and  Lyons. 
Storchy  the  Political  Economist,  once  persuaded  Hie  Russian 
goyemment  to  giye  the  free  trade  system  a  tnsl.  It  was  tried. 
IT  DISMALLY  FAILED,  AND  WAS  ABANDONED.  ALL 
ARE  NOW  AGREED  THAT  PROTECTION  IS  THE  TRUE 
POLICY  OF  RUSSIA. ;  AND  ALL  FIND,  THAT  IN  RUSSIA., 
AS  EVERY  WHERE  ELSE,  IT  IS  THE  SURE  ROAD  TO 
PROSPERITY  AND  POWER. 

<^  ^  TaJce  now  a  small  state,  Belgium.  In  proportion  to  her  area, 
her  manu&cturing  industry  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  not  excepting  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  But  in 
Belgium,  not  only  has  the  protective  system  long  flourished,  but 
the  protecting  duties  are  now  higher  than  ever.  Belgium  is 
the  very  paradise  of  protection.  NAY,  THERE  IS  EVEN  A 
BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTATION.*  Superficial  observers  call  it 
an  absurd  tax  on  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  But  those 
who  know  the  fi^ts  of  the  case,  and  will  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  its 
efiects,  and  assert  the  liberty  of  independent  judgment,  find  it  the 
cheapest  mode  in  a  season  of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  of  sup^ 
porting  the  apparent  surplus  of  an  immense  population.  Many 
who  supercfliously  and  arrogantiy  censured  the  king  and  govern- 
ment  of  Belgium,  for  this  flagrant  breach  of  their  dry  and  barren 
rules,  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  preserving  that  little 
and  defenceless  kingdom,  not  only  in  peace,  but  PROSPERITY, 
AMIDST  THE  STORMS  OF  SURROUNDING  REVOLU- 
TION. Here  agam,  as  elsewhere,  protected  manufiacturing  indus- 
try has-  overflown  on  the  soil.  Land,  by  nature  a  mere  sand,  has 
actually  become  the  most  fertile  in  Europe,  and  supports  a  larger 
population  than  any  other. 

'^  ^  Cross  the  Atlantic,  and  look  at  the  past  and  present  policy  of 
the  United  States.  For  some  years  after  the  last  war,  low  import 
duties  were  tried.    The  effects  were  ruinous ;  they  were  abandoned 

*  ''^  Will  not  the  dullest  pereeire  that  hy  means  of  a  Bounty  on  her  ezporta»- 
tion  of  cotton  goods  for  a  few  years,  Canada  could  manage  to  buy  her  Teas  in 
Ohina  with  her  cotton  manufactures.  She  would  be  buying  these  Teas  much. 
cheaper  practically,  even  if  not  in  apparent  Money  price."— Isaao  BvoHAiiAir.. 
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ht  daties  ayowedly  protectiye.  Our  Economists  progiiostioated 
Buschief,  but  the  result  was  prosperilyy  and  a  vast  extension  of  the 
cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  manufactures.  Branches  of  industry, 
which  in  the  presence  of  free  imports  from  England,  would  never 
have  had  even  a  beg^ming,  now  threaten  rivalry. 

^^  ^  Protection !  protection !  is  now  the  instinctive  cry  of  the  nation, 
and  the  settied  policy  of  the  government.  Enormous  duties, 
though  lately  somewhat  moderated,  are  at  this  hour  levied  on  all 
our  manufjEkctures  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protection.  American 
cotton-mills  have  risen  up,  and  are  beginning  to  buy  away,  on  the 
spot,  the  cotton  from  our  Manchester  manufacturers.  A  powerful 
party  are  actually  calling  for  an  increase  of  protection,  although 
American^  protected  manufactures  are  beginning  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  market. 

^  ^ '  Who  is  the  man  of  all  the  American  citizens,  by  age,  experience, 
sound 'practical  wisdom,  high  character,  and  great  natui'al  talent, 
best  qualified  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  ?  Impartial  judges 
win  say,  Henry  Clay.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  protection,  and  declares  Free  Trade  to  be  a  flattering  illusion, 
destructive,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  solid  interests  of  America. 
What  says  Daniel  Webster  ?  His  talent,  penetration,  experience 
and  judgment  no  man  doubts.  He  once  was  a  free  trader ;  but  he 
now  declares  that  Free  Trade  is  erroneous  in  theory,  and  would  in 
practice  inflict  mortal  injury  on  his  country.  But  the  actual  Presi- 
dent, General  Taylor,  is  an  avowed  protectionist.  More  enlightened 
society  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  in  the  city  of  Boston,* 
yet  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  among  the  most  enlightened  and  influ- 
ential classes,  the  doctrines  of  protection  reign  triumphant. 

"  *  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  policy  ?  Or,  that  we  may  not 
be  charged  with  the  old  sophism,  "  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  Aoc." 
What  is  co-incident  with  this  misdirected  industry  ?  No  longer 
(as  during  the  low  import  duties)  general  distress,  but  prodigious 
prosperiiy.  Notwithstanding  a  most  expensive  war,  the  United 
States  never  were  so  prosperous  as  at  this  hour. 

"  ^  Here  are  instances  of  nations  adopting  the  protective  system. 

•  Appropriately  called  "The  Athens  of  America." 
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In  every  case  manufactures  have  been  created^  not  Bickly  and 
stunted,  but  bealthj  and  flourishing ;  in  almost  every  case  industry 
has  been  forced  into  an  artificial  channel,  but  the  result  has  been 
solid  and  prodigious  prosperity.  Need  we  wonder,  that  in  every 
one  of  these  states  in  Europe  and  America,  protection  continues 
the  universal  creed  of  the  people,  and  the  settled  immovable  policy 
of  the  government. 

^^  ^  1  mistake.  One  of  these  states,  and  the  one  that  has  flourished 
most  under  the  protective  system,  has  suddenly  altered  its  opinidti, 
and  altered  its  policy.  SO  IT  ONCE  CHANGED  ITS  MIXED 
AND  FREE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  A  REPUBLIC.  AND  AS 
IT  SOON  REVERTED  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION, 
SO  WILL  IT  ERE  LONG  REVERT  TO  ITS  ANCIENT  COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY.  THAT  POLICY  WILL  THEN  BE 
TREBLY  JUSTIFIED,  AS  WELL  BY  THE  RUIN  AT- 
TENDING ITS  DESERTION,  AS  BY  THE  PROSPERITY 
FOLLOWING  ITS  ORIGINAL  ADOPTION,  AND  ITS 
FINAL  RESUMPTION. 

^^  ^  But  the  maxim  that  protected  manufactures  are  sickly  and 
stunted,  must  not  escape  so  easily.  There  are  other  tests  of  its 
truA. 

"  *  Where  are  the  great  and  flourishing  manufactures  that  hav« 
never  enjoyed  protection  ? — that  were  not  produced  and  cradled  by 
it? 

"  *  Let  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  reply  to  the  interrogatory. 
Stand  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  transept,  and  look  around. 
Then  go  and  explore  the  naves,  the  sides,  the  galleries.  The  mar- 
vels of  industry  created  and  nurtured  by  protection  shine  every- 
where, above,  below,  around,  and  on  all  sides.  But  what  has 
unprotected  industry  to  show  ?  If  unregulated  exchanges  be  (as 
you  say)  not  only  the  most  congenial  and  invigorating,  but  ihe 
natural  atmosphere  of  manufacturing  industry,  surely  you  can 
point  out  some  specimens  of  its  rise  and  luxuriant  growth,  under 
such  obvious  and  favourable  circumstances.  We  will  be  content 
with  a  specimen.  Ex  pede  Hercvlem.  You  may  search  and  ran- 
sack as  long  %&  you  please.  No  trophy  of  a  g&1i2AT  man-ufacturb, 
not  mdebted  to  (ffotection  for  its  very  existence,  is  to  be  found 
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itefte.  Not  (we  stay  be  well ^sboi^)  beoftiue  itk ^xekAed,  but 
BECAUSE  IT  EXISTS  NOT. 

«*IF  UNPROTECTED  MANUFACTURES  ARE  ANY- 
WHiatE  TO  BE  FOUND,  THEY  ARE  SICKLY  AND 
STUNTED  ONES.  Look  at  the  two  nationB  m  Europe  that 
most  freely  adnut  foreign  commodities.  They  bto  Ireland  ind 
Turkey. 

<^  ^  I  say  Ireland,  because  she  has  perfectly  Free  Trade  with  the 
richest  mam&ctimiig  nation  on  earth.  WiHx  the  siagle  exception 
of  the  linen  trade,  has  she  any  but  manufactures  of  the  most  sieUy 
complexion  ?  Alas !  Ireland  is  but  anotlter  name  for  everything 
that  is  capable,  but  withal,  wretched  and  abortiyc.  Look  at 
Turkey.  Her  customs  are  low,  her  commercial  system  is  what  is 
called  a  liberal  one.  ^e  ruins  of  Asia  Minor  attest  its  capability 
of  maintaining  a  large  pojiulation.  Now  Asia  Minor  is  a  dese^. 
No  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Sultan  exhibit  any  gdbd 
effects  of  Ids  tariff. 

"  *  One  reason  why  Canada  has  not  advanced  so  rajadly  as  fke 
neighbouring  districts  of  Ihe  United  States  is,  that  Canada  has  no 
manu&ctures,  but  the  United  States  have.  Canada  has  ncM, 
because  our  manufactures  smother  all  infant  ones.  The  United 
States  have  manufactures,  because  they  have  protecting  duties, 
mi  recently  we  gave  Canada,  as  an  equivalent,  protection  in  our 
markets,  as  we  were  protected  in  hers.  We  have  taken  it  a^vtoy. 
Already  Canada  offers  us  our  choice.  A  return  to  protection,  ^ 
annexation  and  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  faets  atie, 
everywhere,  that  protected  manufactures  are  healthy  and  robust ; 
.unprotected  manufactures  sickly,  stunted,  and  precarious. 

'^ '  A  nation  that  manufactures  for  itself  prospers. 

" '  Nor  are  tiie  reasons  difficult  to  discover. 

" '  A  nation  tliat  manufactures  for  itself,  as  well  as  grows  food  fbr 
itself,  produces  two  values  and  two  markets  instead  of  one.' 

**  *  Neither  manufacturing  nor  agricultural  industry  are  any  longer 
limited  by  the  accidental  capacity  of  foreign  markets.  Manufiic- 
tures  create  a  market  for  food ;  fooil  for  manufifcctures.  Both  may 
inereasc  at  home  by  each  other  h  help  to  an  UTilimited  ext^^t. 

^^ '  One  great  camse  of  our  alternations  of  manufaotudiig  prosperity 
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and  distress,  and  the  absence  of  steady  progress,  is  the  want  of  » 
dne  balance  between  the  domestic  production  of  food  and  raw  pro* 
duce,  and  the  prodnction  of  other  things.  A  balance  to  be  restored 
by  encouragmg  and  stamulating  the  employment  of  people  on  the 
land,  in  England,  Scotkmd,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  What  fielda 
we  have !    But  we  are  spell-bound.*' 

«  don't  tax  the  nation  for  THB  BBNISFIT  OF  A  FBODUOING.OLASS. 
TASB  OABB  OF  THB  00N8UMBR,  AND  LET  THB  PR0D170BR  TAKE  OABB 
OF  HDfSBLF." 

'^  ^  We  read  of  a  man  to  whom,  though  a  sorcerer ^  the  Jews  of  old 
all  adhered  firom  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,*  and  this  seems  a 
similar  case  of  delusion.  ^  DonH  tax  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of 
a  producing  class.  Take  care  qf  the  consumer j  and  let  the  pro-- 
dnikcer  take  care  of  Umselfj — say  the  English  Economists.  Ta 
this  the  patriotic  writer  we  have  quoted  replies :  ^ "  The  maxims  of 
our  ancient  and  successful  policy  were  very  different.  Our  fathers 
said, — ^  Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  to  take  care  to  dbvblop  thb 
FBODUCiNa  FORGES  OF  TOUR  OWN  COUNTRT.  The  gain  of  doing  this, 
will  be  so  immense,  that  it  will  present  you  with  an  ample  fund,  not 
only  sufficient  to  pay  the  tax  you  complain  of;  but  after  having 
paid  it  still  super-aboundmg,  and  leaving  in  your  hand,  for  your 
own  spending,  a  surplus  ten  times  as  great  as  that  tax.  Nay,  the 
very  tax  itself  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  disappear.  For  the  deve- 
lopment of  your  own  producing  power  will  not  only,  at  first  and  at 
once,  bring  plenty  of  riches  ;  but  in  the  end  will  bring  a  steady 
cheapness  too.' " 

"  ^  So  reasoned  Cromwell,  Lord  Chatham,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,. 
Edmund  Burke,  Peter  the  Great,  Colbert,  Napoleon.  So  at  thia 
day  reason  France,  Bel^um,  Busua,  Germany,  America. 

^^  ^  Fathers  and  children  however,  both  cordially  agree  in  this. 
The  more  a  nation  produces,  the  richer  it  is  ;  and  the  less  it  pro- 
duces, the  poorer  it  is. 

^^  ^  Indeed  this  seems  a  self-evident  proposition.     Without  produc- 

*  <<  This  is  what)  in  1846, 1  ased  to  taj  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."— Isaac  BtrcEAMAH. 
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ion  of  value  you  can  neither  consume  nor  buy.  Ex  nSiHo  nihUfit. 
Every  increase  of  domestic  production  is  an  addition  of  so  much 
wealtii ;  any  diminution  of  domestic  production  is  a  subtraction  of 
so  much  wealtii. 

^^  ^  The  children,  however,  assume  that  the  amount  of  production  in 
a  country — (the  land,  the  men,  and  the  actual  property  remaining 
the  same,)  is  an  unvarymg  quantity.  But  the  fathers  assert  that 
(the  land,  the  men,  and  the  actual  property  remaining  the  same,) 
a  countiy  will  produce  infinitely  more,  or  infinitely  less,  accord* 
ing  as  certain  regulations,  favourable  to  domestic  production,  are 
present  or  absent. 

«( « The  children  say,  we  will  no  longer  make  our  hats  at  home.  We 
can  buy  them  from  France  6  per  cent,  cheaper.  We  shall  thus 
relieve  the  countiy  from  a  tax  equivalent  to  this  5  per  cent,  paid 
to  the  don\estic  hai-manufiicturer.  But  the  fathers,  with  paternal 
Ucense  of  speech,  say,  if  this  be  a  specimen  of  your  heads,  they  do 
not  deserve  any  hats  at  all.  Do  you  not  see,  that  to  escape  what  you 
call  a  tax,  you  are  gomg  to  destroy  an  amount  of  annual  national 
production  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  an  annual  national  gain) 
of  twenty  times  the  amount  of  your  projected  saving.  Make  the 
hats  at  home,  and  the  country  produces  more  by  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  hats.  You  are  gomg  to  make  the  country  throw  away 
100  per  cent,  to  gain  five.  You  are  going,  it  is  true,  to  take  off  a 
customs'  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  but  you  are  going  to  lay  on  a  confis- 
cating property  tax  of  100  per  cent.  And  your  new  tax  is  not 
only  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  one  you  take  off,  but  much  worse» 
The  old  tax  was  at  least  a  benefit  to  some  of  your  own  people. 
The  new  one  is  a  present  to  the  foreigner. 

^^  ^  But,'  say  the  children,  ^  we  shall  sell  to  the  foreign  manujhctu- 
rer  what  will  buy  hats.'  ^  Yes,'  say  the  fathers ;  ^  but  your  situation 
in  that  respect  is  just  what  it  was  before.  Before  the  change,  you 
sold  to  the  English  hat  manufacturers,  now  yousell  to  the  French. — 
How  does  that  compensate  for  the  loss  of  your  hat  manufacturers  ? 
Th^  are  worse,  but  who  is  the  better,  except  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent  on  tA^r  loss? 

«( ^  This  question  we  have  already  examined  in  detail,  and  we  fear^ 
at  too  great  length.    We  have  already  subnutted  to  the  candid  and. 


^0  anttotiocrottT  rbicakks. 

niip^ejttdiedd  reader,  our  ^asdUB  f<nr  tiiinkmg  the  fiittien  <^tt^ 
light,  sad  the  ohiltlren  elearly  wt^o&g. 

^^  ^  Prodaoe  within  your  own  domhuons,  what  yea  fomeiiy  idipoi^eA 
from  abroad,  and  your  land,  labour,  and  capital  produce  what'th^ 
otharwiae  would  not  hare  produced.  They  Btill  produce  the  articles 
to  .purchase  the  new  domestic  product,  just  as  much  m  they<di4 
before.  Bot  orer  and  above  this,  they  now  produce  the  whole  Talw 
<>f  the-uew  domestic  product.  Tried  by  ike  lule,  that  the  mote  a 
nation  produces  the  richer  it  is,  you  are  now  tiie  richer.  You  have 
now  dereloped  a  new  producing  power  of  the  countcy,  which  e&er- 
wise,  instead  of  being  developed  would  have  been  stifled  and  smodi* 
«red  by  foreign  imports,  perhaps  a  little  <dieaper.  By  a  sacrifice 
it  may  be  o£  one  percent*,  you  have  gained  the  other  ninety^me.-*^ 
To  pay  your  tax  ef  one  poimd,  you  are  presented  with  a  new  and 
additional  net  inoomo  of  a  hundred  poimds.  And  wha^  you  haTS 
done  other  nations  may  abo  do.  The  producing  power  of  ail  Ifae 
earth  may  tiuis  be  effectually  developed,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen 
amf^e  scope  everywhere  left  for  foreign  trade  and  international 
^xi^hanges.  So  £m-  from  the  amount  of  production,  in  a  country  be^ 
ing  an  unvarying  quantity,  (the  land,  labour,  and  property  remain- 
mg  the  same),  we  have  elsewhere  seen  what  immense  masses  "of 
capital,  land,  and  labour  m  0  reat  Britain  and  Ireland  are  now  actu- 
ally idle, — cqMible  not  so  much  of  immediately  augmenting  ^e 
national  wealth  by  a  nnserable  gain  of  one  or^two  per  cent,  on  ikJ^ 
price  of  commodities,  as  of  augmenting  tiio  produce  of  the  kod, 
labour,  and  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  tons  and  scores  (tf 
millions  oimuaUy.  K  it  should  cost  you  two  or  three  milUons  a  year^ 
in  the  price  of  commodities,  to  develi^)  these,  your  own  producing 
Ibrees,  they  will  presorit  you  with  a  new  htmdre^l  nnllions  to  pay  it. 
You  surely  ought  not  to  complain  of  being  taxed  by  those,  vA^ 
l^ve. you  first  monoy  to  pay  tiie  tax,  and  then  fifty  times  as  muA 
iw  yourself. 

^^ '  But  the  children  are  not  yet  sQent.  They  say,— ^  It  is  4ks 
producers  that  gain,  while  the  consumers  lose.' 

^^  ^  Again  the  fathers  rejoin,  ^  You  are  wrong  in  marshaling  Ite 
amtioninto  t#o  hostile  camps  of  producers  and  consumers.  Not 
only  is/every  ptoduoer  a  cousumor,  but  there  is  not  a^^e  CMisti- 
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ip^/wtip  JinpA  edOi^  4  ptoclnce^  or  eke  li^g  ontirtly/out  of»«ihe 

^<  Lajyrarem,  ftnners,  mann&ctqi^&fs^  att  aore  clearly  proiiQCiKni. 
;i|I}^  li^^crdd  d^H^  all  their  rent.froiatiie  rei/ieQiio  of  pro^een; 
BO  of  course  do  the  mprtgaglM^,  tp  ^om.  they  pey  intoregt*  llhe 
jppAsrioiHd:  iBMV^F  tiUmittefy  pe4d  bj  prgdueera,  so  ilbtke  fand- 
lyMer  IwrnfUli  and  the  pti)^  aerrajit  too.  Rn^  If:  yem  can,  a 
Itmg/oyui^wke  IB  net  eitliev  a,  producer,  or  miyiita&eil  l^ealipro*^ 
#(f en  liVJiatevier  tber^fore,  fttrthaps  tfie  ifitetest.ofpiip^iti^^iiet 
only  benefits  them,  but  also  augments  tba  cetamoQii&M}  fdQxa.irid^A 
tmff^eoiww^  decivc^'  hia  ineenK)';.  mtA^HxHa^^  <M;h«n  band^  w^t- 
eyer  rains  or  injures  producers,,  mibs:  or  injures  oowftwemtM^. 

^^^'^tttvsnpposey  s!eo<«id)7i,  ijbat  inalead  ofTbeing  vnongyy&^i  were 
191^,  aa4  tbat  emwaep>s  a«d  pFo^uoem  more  really  t^ot  dislmsl 
li4il^eBmd^  elas^e??  as  yon  prjelte&d^  Yet  they  axe  stiDyat  ai^ 
]Hte9.m^94^r%oC  tbe  eime  poetical  oanniuiuty,  and  we  am  haw 
aBfmmg t|i%0ffeei (^fiscal regidatkma on^ibe  vealtti.of  lbs tcdMp 
H^Mfilfy.  If  you.  devek>p  your  producing'  poimr  so  as  tO'pxiodiidie  at 
borne  (although  at  one  per  cent,  dearer,)  what  you  used  to  produoe 
9inofid^  wommfitB  km  (m»  whe?)^i;]:«4Mers  iffibf  WL  GSta  nation 
i»lf^«e«liia  gaits  98^ 

<M  Sotfyon  u^edffHrodt^K^airboMie^bitfrnoirrpvfiftr  tflriai^ 
ajpoi^ bemuse y^H^eaiR W^q  li per cml.  iapridei; youi aastiiieief  IM 
1f^cc^»^  U^Sm  If  %e  natiw  at  Isffge  hm^^f  Sniqwiii^e^Mi 
ef^efwm^avdjpipducers  to  be  distinct  classes,  the  result) wwikiba 
Ifcil,  ypgi»  ta^e  i^.ta»  ott  per  omtt  off  one  dasa^  andhya^prop* 
«t^t^iofrlO0  p«raent  on^smlBkerohaB^ 

'i^Ij^y-Wd  iMlij^^yea^Nsamft^M^Ae't^ 
jKkim^i»kviiili^9f^  ihftt  you  wiMdd  bUndfy  efaanga  it  for  oae  fi% 
c«rr%bmdQed^ twnep  aajgrea*,); win, eentinue  for.  smr^    B  is^  a  grtK 
tniUm.a<^;qi9f^  l>ef«lop  your  own  iadaatrial 

i(Wm8it.w4^epftee^tmrf^tbem^^o^  indtetriesifer  whosh  your  cliinata^ 
mU  ewd<  pensile  aire  St,  aod  youcwiU  hare  ationce,  plenty  aikbricheii 
9^  y(^  ape^roheapoeMf  too. 

«« <  R^eQt«aiid.ypii,wmt&id>tbat  tbe  wisa.and^veaDy gaiafiilpdL 
icy,  is  not  that  which  prematurely  grasps  anyhowj^atcsBAPHfifiS^ 
but  that  which  deyelops  the  ^rodu<;ing.pQwer  of  tib^  coua^. 
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«« OUR  FATHERS,  THBREFORE,  WERE  RIGHT,  AND 
WE  ARE  WRONG.  THEY  KNEW  HOW  TO  GROW  RICH 
NATIONALLY,  AS  WELL  AS  INDIVIDUALLY.  WE 
HAVE  SEEN  HOW  THEIR  THEORY  HAS  EVERYWHERE 
BEEN  JUSTIFIED  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

« •  FOREIGN  COMMODITIES  ARE  ALWAYS  PAID  FOR 
BY  BRITISH  COMMODITIES ;  THEREFORE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  FOREIGN  COMMODITIES  ENCOURAGES 
BRITISH  INDUSTRY  AS  MUCH  AS  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
BRITISH  COBIMODITIES.* »  ♦ 

To  this  other  dogma  of  the  English  Political  Economists,  the  same 
admirable  English  writer  replies  :— 

« <  Let  us  assume  the  premises  to  be  true,  yet  the  conclusion 
does  not  follow.  Supposing  erery  foreign  commodify  to  be  paid 
for  in  British  commodities,  it  may  still  be  for  the  interest  of  thb 
VATION  to  buy  British  commodities  in  preference  to  foreign.  In 
other  words,  home  trade  is  more  advantageous  than  foreign  trade.'  '* 

On  this  text,  hear  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade  himself,  Adam 
Smith: 

<<  <  The  capital  which  is  employed  m  purchasing  in  One  part  of  the 
country  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
diat  country,  generally  replaces  by  such  operation  two  distinct 
capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufac- 
ture of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that 
employment.  «  «  «  When  both  are  the 

produce  of  domestic  industry,  it  necessarily  replaces  by  every  such 
operation  tivo  dUtinat  ccgntaUy  which  had  botii  been  employed  in 
supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue 
tiiat  support.  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manufiMtures  to  Lon- 
don, and  brings  back  English  manufactures  and  com  to  Edinburgh, 
necessarily  repUoes,  by  every  such  operation,  two  BritUh  capitalif 
which  had  both^heea  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain.  The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign 
goods  for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made  with  the 
produce  of  domestio  industry,  replaces  too  by  every  such  operation 

*  See  MoOalloch's  Prine^pU$  qf  Political  Eeanrnf^  p.  163. 
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two  distiiiot  capitab,  hat  one  of  them  only  is  empbyed  in  suppcwt^ 
ing  domestio  industry.  The  dqpital  which  sends  Britdsh  goods  to 
Portugal)  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain,  re- 
plaoes  by  every  such  operation  only  one  British  capital.  The  otiiier 
is  a  Portuguese  one.  Though  the  returns  therefore  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  should  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the  home  trade, 
the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but  ONE  HALF  THE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO  THE  INDUSTRY  OR  PRODUCTIVE 
LABOR  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  capital,  however,  employed  in  the  home  trade,  will  sometimes 
make  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  return  twelve  times,  before 
a  capital  employed  in  the  Foreign  trade  of  consumption  has  made 
one.  IP  THE  CAPITALS  ARE  EQUAL,  THEREFORE,  THE 
ONE  WILL  GIVE  FOUR  AND  TWENTY  TIMES  MORE 
ENCOURAGEMENT  ANT)  SUPPORT  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 
OF  THE  COUNTRY  THAN  THE  OTHER."  '♦ 

^^  What  does  Adam  Smith  mean  by  the  expression — ^  replace 
capital  ?'  It  is  an  expression  not  to  be  passed  over  in  haste,  but 
well  deserving  to  be  attentively  considered  and  analyzed. 

^^He  means,  that  the  whole  value  of  a  commodity  is  spent  in  its  pro- 
•duction,  and  yet  re-appears  in  the  shape  of  the  new  product.  That 
an  its  production  there  is  an  expenditure  not  of  the  profit  merely, 
but  of  the  entire  value^^  and  that  the  whole  qf  that  expenditure  not 
only  maintains  landlords,  tenants,  tradesmen  and  work  peppje,  but 
fiunishes  an  effective  demand  and  market  for  other  productions. 
He  means  that  the  clear  gaitij  the  spendable  revenue^  the  net  income 
of  the  producing  nation j  is  increased  by  the  anwwnt  of  the  entire 
vidue  of  the  domestic  product,  and  that  the  nation  is  so  much  the 
richer.  For  while  producing^  it  spends,  and  nevertheless  ofter  it 
has  produced,  it  yet  has  the  entire  gross  value. 

"  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  with  British  commodities,  you 
replace  two  British  capitals ;  but  if  with  British  commodities  you 
purchase  foreign  cixnmodities,  youreplace  only  one  British  capital.^ 

•  Adam  Smith's  ''Wmtth  o/Naiiont,"  Book  ii.,  chap.  5. 

t  Saj,  asseru  the  same  thing,  as  w  shaU  presentlj  Me. 

t  Say,  maintains  the  same  position.  *<  La  oommaroa  int^ri«nr  Mi  le  pins  avaa- 
tagaoz.  Las  enroiset  et  las  retoora  da  ca  eommerca  sont  n^easaairamant  las 
prodoits  da  pajs.  Il  PBOvoaui  uo  doitbIiI  pboduot iov.**  Xmt.  i.,  iBhap.  9,  vol. 
i.,  p.  6,  4th  BdiUon. 
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TbB/tia  to  say,  yon  might  have  had  ihe  efMre-ffroisvaliHe  aiitiAeMb 
to  ipendf  and  thereby  al$o  td  create  and  sustain  mark^;  bui}j/aU 
are  content  to  Jiave  ^  vahte  and  the  market  at  one  endonlg^ 

^  These  observations  of  Adam  StniOi  derive  ad<Utioiii(}  wvagbt 
fiom  the  quarter  from  which  they  come.  They  are  the  adiiasiona 
gf  the  existmg  school  of  Political  BconoBusts,  on  a  point  of  vi4al 
iipportance,  so  vital  that  it  aflbcts  the  entire  theory  of  Free  Tvanhk. 

^^  At  the  risk  therefore  of  being  charged  with  prolixity  and  p^^ 
titipn,  I  venture  to  invite  the  candid  and  serioas^  atteatioa  of  At 
reader  to  a  fttrtiier  consideration  of  it; 

**  The  entire  price  or  gross  value  of  every  home^mad^  arlMa 
cgitttitutes  net  gain,  net  revenue,*  net  income  to  Britirii  sabjeotg^ 
KOt  a  portion  of  a  value,  but  the  whole  value^  is  resolvable  into  net 
f^  mcome,  or  revenue  maintainmg  British  famSies^imd  creating 
or  sustaining  British  markets.  Purchase  British  articles  with  &fk 
tish  articles,  and  you  create  two  such  aggregate  values^  and  two 
fuch  markets  fbr  British  industry. 

^^  Whereas,  on  tiie  contrary,  tiie-  entire  valae  of  every  fereign 
article  imported  is  net  gam,  or  income  to  the  fiMreigner^  and  creates 
and'  sustains  fereign  markets.  Ohange  your  poliey — ^purshase 
fhreign  articles  with  Britiidi  articles  j  and  you  now^sreate  oefy  one 
value  fbr  your  own  beneiSt  instead-  of-  creating  tteo^  a&d  only  one 
market  finr  British  industry  instead-  of  two.  Yoa  lose  by  the 
change  of  policy^  the  power  of  spending  the  entire  value  on  oae 
sidCy  whidb  you  mi^  have  had',  as  well  as  on  tiie  other,  aadyoa 


*  1^7  conpa^  in  this  view.  See  TraUi^RtonamU  PbUti^,  lAr,  H.,  chap, 
v.,  ^L  U,  p.  OS,*  4tb>  Mitten.  He  a^nlxiei^.the  pri6ft  of  n.  walelv  nnd  *slM>wt 
how  the  wliole  of  it  ii  djbtribat«i  afli  net  iMonej  or  leveaaf .  among  .t^oft  ntbj^ 
l^i^  cnairiUat^  tp  Ha  pro4ootSon.  ^^  Uien  obaerre^  :-r-' 0/ef .^  <le  oeitte,|na» 
^Idre  qua  la  raleor  eniiire  dee  pro4nit8  m  dlstribne  dans .  la.  eoci^t^.  JTt  dU 
IffP"  vaUur  iouU  mUh-t:  He  then  gires  another  Sllastration,  bj  traeing  the 
dirtrilBitlott  of  the  value  ef  ek>th» and  adds,  'On  ne  pent  ooaeevoir.  Aoon^ 
renffM  do  la  ralenr  do  oe-drap-,  <|ttin%it-oerTi  4  pajoff^w^  »*■»«•— Sa^ralanr 
tonte  entidre  j  a  6i6  eaploj^/  And  gnlijoina  in  a  nole^  'Utea  la  portWi»  <le 
eette  valeor  qni  a  senri  aarAlabllneinent^da  os^itaA  dn  fiiibrleaat^'  11  ^«t^ 
■iitofiipar  rappMMon.  U  lean  fail  r^parer  par  nn  nAcMMaa.:  Ip^JV^^ 
a»tt>fiysBatiasJidi,partiadafe?anoudmjntoMBkleft; 
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lose  a  market  for  British  industry  to  the  full  extent  of  that  ezpen* 
ditore. 

^^  It  is  not  a  small  difference  in  price  which  can  compensate  th& 
nation  for  the  loss.  For  example,  suppose  England  can  produce* 
an  article  for  JSIOO,  and  can  import  it  for  £9Q.  By  importing  it 
instead  c^  producing  it,  she  gains  XI ;  but  though  she  pays  for  it 
with  her  o?m  manufactures,  she  loses  (not  indeed  by  the  ezchange^ 
itself,  but  by  not  producing  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange)  £100 
of  wealth  which  she  might  have  had  to  spend  by  creating  the  yalue* 
at  home ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  balance,  she  loses  £Q9  which  she 
xrn^t  have  had  in  addition,  by  producmg  both  commodities  at  home. 
^^  Let  us  e2camine  a  littie  more  in  detail  the  position,  that  the 
entire  price  or  gross  value  of  every  home-made  commodiiy  consti- 
tutes net  national  gain  or  revenue^ — ^net  income  to  British  subjects^ 
such  rerenue  as  a  man  may  spend  with  his  tradesmen,  and  main- 
tain his  family  upon,  and  yet  the  nation  grow  no  poorer.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  invited  to  this  part  of  the 
inquiry.  He  will  observe  that  the  expression  ^  net  income '  com- 
prehends the  spendable  revenue  of  the  whole  community,  from 
whatever  source  derived.  The  net  profits  of  trade  are  but  a  part 
and  a  very  small  part  of  the  net  income  of  the  nation.  The  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  his  net  income.  The  rent  of  the  landlord,  and 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  are  also  net  income. 

^^  Take  a  quarter  of  English  wheat.  Suppose  the  price  to  be 
50s.  The  whole  of  this  50s.  is  resolvable  into  net  income.  A 
portion,  say  5s.,  goes  as  rent  to  the  English  landlord,  and  is  to 
him  net  income,  which  he  may  spend  with  his  tradesmen  in  main- 
taining his  &mily.  Next  80s.  go  for  wages.  Those  wages  are 
the  net  income  of  the  English  labourer.  Then  10s.,  go  for  rates 
and  tithes.  The  first  contribute  to  the  net  income  of  the  poor, 
the  second  to  the  net  income  of  the  English  Clergyman.  Then 
28.  6d.  go  for  implements  of  husbandry,  the  whole  of  which  2s.  6d. 
is  also,  as  we  shall  presentiy  see,  resolvable  into  net  income  te 
some  person  or  other.  The  residue  being  2s.  6d.,  we  will  suppose 
is  the  net  profit  of  the  fanner,  and  would  be  net  income  to  him, 
but  that  half  of  it,  viz. :  Is.  3d.,  goes  as  interest  to  a  ^end  who* 
has  lent  him  money.  This  last  Is.  3d.  is,  however,  still  net  income ; 


^Bot  i&deed  of  the  &Et]ddr^1>ut  of  his  creator.    IRrace  li6nie^wifli 

•tabbom  attention,  every  penny  of  the  price,  and  yon  will  fiiid  t&iBA 

^  eveiy  penny  at  last  assumes' flie  shape  of  net  income.    !Ehe  whole 

80^.  th^reibre,  it'is  manifest/is  an  addition  to  the  net  ^nd(able 

^income  of^the  cdimtry.    He  whole  60s.  aiiswers  two*ptuT[J6ses; 

^&8t/  it  mamtaiDS  the  tiltiniate ' recipieiits  atid  their  fiumHes ;  ^ikd^ 

^^aecondly,  by  inelSLns  of  their'  ez|$bn<litare  it  creates  i  home-mariljet 

"te  the^  extent  of  th^  ^Mre  gtosi  value  or  price  of  <ihe  qti^lHief' of 

h^at. 

"But  is  the  sum  of  2s.  €d.,' which  we  have  fust  supjk)BiBd'V1>e 
"pent' for  agricultural  iin{)letiients,  also  resolvable  Into  netlio^bitie 
or  revetiue  ? 

"'It  is !  and  though  we'^hall  be  Btill'more  guifty  of  ^petitSbn, 
let  us  patiently  inqmre  how. 

«  Suppose  the  is.  Bd.  spent  for  a  Spade.  'It  inay  be  that  the 
money  is  laid  out  with'  the  retail  iron-monger  in  the  liezt  m4f'ket 
"  iowi).  Six-pence,  we  will  suppose,  is  the  iron-monger's  profit.  '  A 
'  second  six-pence  i^  the  cost  of  a  wooden  handle,  That  second  six- 
'pence  is  expended  iii  this  way.  One  fourth  of  it,  or  three  lialf- 
pence,  goes  as  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  copse  from  which  the  rough 
wood  comes,  three-pence  go  as  wages  to  the  labourers  who  cut  or 
&shion  the  wood,  and  the  remaining  three  half-pence  go  as  profit 
to  the  dealer  in  wooden  spade-handles.  One  shilling  out  of  the 
'2s.  6d.,  the  entire  price  of  the  spade,  is'  thus  trkced  back,  and 
fomid  to  be  net  mcome. 

"  The  remainder  of  the'  price  of  the  spade.  Viz. :  Is.  6d.,  'g6e8 

'  W  the  iron  part  of  it^  and  has  been  paid  by  the  retail' dider  in 

'  spades  to  the  wholesale'dealer  in  the  iroti  part;  of  spades.    !Pkrt'  of 

this  Is.'  6d.  is  lud  profit,  part  goes  to^  the  manufacturer.  ^  'The 

manu&cturer's  portion,  when  analyzed,  iff  again  tesdved  into  his 

'  jrofit^his  payniehts  for  impfements'  or  inachinery,  (aJsd  reSolvsible 

into  net  incothe,)— lis  rent — and  the  cost  price  of  the  iron.  *^The 

*  cost  of 'the'iiton  is,  lastiy,'paid  to'the  iron-idasteTj'and'bjFhim^aia- 

'tribttted  to  himself  *  as  profit,  to  his  worianen  aiCwag^s^  tolMlibd 

'^lord'as  rent.  'TheVhoIe  pricef  and^Hralue  of  the*  spdde  is  %fatul4iet 

-  •  j^ or'inb<$me'  to  soine'person or'other,' avdihiblfe' ficer afi^^'^fest 

' "  <xf  Qi4  ^ce  of  &'  quarter bfJBiti^  Wheat,  fitst,^  td^'iniSHi^iii^M 
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of 'British  &nulies,  nort  through  their  ezpeiuiitore, to  the  ocei^lion 
•^r  mabtenazice  of 'British  loarkets  for  oottoii,,  linen,  wo0l]BiL.aiid 
kardivare,  hi:ead,  heef,  beer,  4<ea^  ^oap,  xsandles,  buihtiogs,  sjidfiir- 
.  nitore. 

<<  Tak^  aay  article,  you  jdease,  patienjQy  aoaljze  tha^DliJiWkte 
rclistribution  of  its  price^  and  you  will  ftad  that  the  whole  .gi»)e8 
¥alae  deiiotes  the  creationof  so  much  wealth  m  th^  nation  oa  which 
it  is  entirply  produced,  enabling  that  nation  to  spend*  ^and  enjoy  an 
eqniyalent  to  that  whole  gross  Yalue,  without,  being  the.  poorer  for 
'  the  oonsasDiption,  and  conferring  on  that  nation,  the  iiirtbeB  adyan- 
4»ge'0f  a  home-market,  equiyalent  to  that  expenditure. 

'^  To  express  the  same  truth  in  a  fonnula,  intelligible  and  fiAmiliar 

to  Political  Economists :   The  whole  gross  price  of  any  article  is 

ultimately  resolvable  into  rent^  profit,  or  wages.  .  Bent,  profit,  .and 

•  wages  are  national  net. income,  and  create  markets  where  &ey:are 

spent. 

<<  Now  suppose  a  nation  which  had  produced  both  iiie  exchanged 
yalue  at  home,  or,  to  use  Adam  Smith's  expression,  had  replaced 
two  domestic  capitals,  should  alter,  its  policy,  and  should  thence- 
.ibrth  hnport  one  of  those  values  firom. abroad,  ^ving  for  it  the  other 
values  as  before,  (which  we  will  suppose  the  foreign  nation  ready 
to  take,)  that  alteration  of  policy  would  entsdl  on  the  country 
adopting  it,  a  loss  of  national  net  income  equivalent  to  the  entire 
value  of  the  commodiiy  formerly  produced  at  home,  and  now  pro- 
duced abroad,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a. market  to  the  same  .amoont. 
..Lei  us  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

^i  Suppose  stockings  to  the  value  of  X500,000  Sryear  are  nade 
in  Leicester,  and  exchanged  aonualljr  for  gjloves  to.  the.  amount  of 
£500,000  a-year  made  in  Dover.  The  landbrds  and .  tradesmen 
and  workmen  of  Leicester  and  Dover  eigoy  together  an  annual  net 


*  La'wikur  tcuie  entUvB  des  prodnito  sert  de  eette  nmaidre  i  pajerles  gains 
~de  prodnctenn.    OvyisT  pab  lis  PBODinTS  hits  stuuxiMT,  qui  siTiBfOVT  axtl 

-3180018  DM  BOmCIS.     G'l8T  LIS  PB0DUIT8  BKUT,  LA  TOTALITY  D18  TALItTBS  OBiiS. 

(Say,  TraUi  ^EeonomU  PolUiqiu,  Ut.  1,  chap.  2,  toI.  1,  p.  18,  4th  Bdltioa). 
'Thvcarefal  attention  of  the  reader  is  solicited  to  this  passage.-^Thongh  it  be 
'  trae  and  acenrately  expressed,  jet  it  tnnst  In  candour  be  admitted,  thut  Sej, 
-Qlke'Stoitb,  Is  in  other  parU  of  his  bdok  inconsistent  with  hinUdf. 
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income  of  a  million.  Snppose  now,  that  for  some  real  or  supposed 
advantage  in  price  or  in  quality,  the  Leicester  people,  instead  of 
exchanging  their  stockings  for  gloves  from  Dover,  exchange  them 
for  gloves  from  the  other  edde  of  the  straits,  say  from  Calais,  thus 
depriving  the  Dover  people  of  their  Jicicester  market.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  It  is  this,  that  Dover  loses  what  Calais  gets  : 
that  England  loses  and  France  gains  half  a  million  a-year  by  the 
new  locality  of  the  glove  manufacture — ^by  its  transference  from 
England  to  France.  Englishmen  have  hsJf  a  nullion  a-year  less 
to  spend ;  Frenchman  have  half  a  million  a-year  more  to  spend. 
English  markets— of  which  Dover  used  to  be  one— fall  off  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million  a-year ;  French  markets,  of  which  Calais 
is  one — are  augmented  by  half  a  million  a-year. 

<<  The  English  glove  manufacture,  with  its  half  fnillion  of  national 
net  income,  is  gone  from  England,  where  it  used  to  midntain 
Englishmen  and  English  mai^ets,  to  France,  where  it  now  main* 
tains  Frenchmen  and  French  markets. 

"  Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here.  On  the  Dover  glove-makers 
were  dependent  bakers,  millers,  grocers,  butchers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, with  their  servants  and  families.  The  migration  of  the 
glove  trade  fit)m  Dover  to  Calais  ruins  all.  They  are  destroyed 
like  a  hive  of  bees. 

"  To  make  it  still  clearer.  Suppose  instead  of  the  glove  trade 
being  transferred  from  Englishmen  to  Frenchmen,  tbe  Dover 
tradesmen  and  .workmen  crossed  the  straits  along  with  their  manu- 
facture to  Calais,  and  there  csuried  it' on;  still,  as  before,  England 
would  lose  half  a  million  a-year,  and  France  gain  it.  Indeed  this 
latter  supposition,  though  setting  the  loss  in  the  clearest  light, 
would  of  tlie  two  supposed  cases,  probably  be  the  most  advantage- 
ous for  England,  for  if  the  trade  migrated  without  the  people,  a 
nest  of  paupers  would  be  left  behind. 

<^  It  is  said  that  the  Dover  people  if  left  in  England  could  turn 
their  hands  and  their  capital  to  some  new  employment.*    Alas ! 

*  Mr.  McCulloch  has  here  fallen  into  a  transparent  error.  He  sajs  in  bis 
«  PrindpUt  of  PolUic<U  Economy  "  (p.  161),  that  the  displaced  artificers  would 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  sent  as  equiralents 
to  the  foreigner.  Bat  that  is  not  so.  It  is  the  Leicester  stocking-makers  who 
are  employed  in  producing  the  equiralents — ^but  they  were  employed  before. 
They  used  to  deal  with  DoTer,  now  they  deal  with  Calais. 
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this  18  one  of  the  tUngs  easier  said  than  done.  TO  FIND  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  IS  JUST  THE  VERY 
THING,  WHICH  IS  SO  SUPREMELY  DIFFICULT,  AS  TO 
BE  OFTEN  PRONOUNCED  IMPOSSIBLE.  IT  IS  THE 
PROBLEM  REMAINING  FOR  THE  TRUE  POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST  TO  SOLVE;  ITS  SOLUTION  WILL  BE  AN 
EVENT  NOT  LESS  BRILLIANT  AND  FAR  MORE  IMPOBr 
TANT  TO  MANKIND,  THAN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

^^  Now  under  a  system  of  free-trade,  if  the  Leicester  people  can 
buy  their  gloves  1  per  cent,  or  a  minute  fraction  per  cent,  cheaper 
from  abroad,  they  will  do  so.  By  so  doing  English  glove  consu- 
mers may  gain  £5,000  aryear,  but  the  nation  hands  over  its  glove 
trade  to  the  French,  and  will  lose  half  a  million  a-year,  minus  five 
thousand  pounds,  (that  is  £495,000  pryear  of  national  net  income), 
by  the  half  million  worth  of  gloves  being  now  produced  in  France, 
instead  of  being  produced  as  formerly  in  England.  The  English 
nation  also  loses  a  home  market  equivalent  to  its  loss  of  national 
net  income.  What  England  loses  by  the  migration  of  the  glove 
manufacture,  France  gains.  All  this  may  happen  even  under  a 
system  of  reciprocity,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  currency. 

^'  The  Leicester  people  gam  no  new  market  by  sending  their 
goods  to  France  ;  they  had  a  market  to  the  same  extent  before  in 
England.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Lei- 
cester people  to  compensate  for  the  ruin  of  the  Dover  people. 
Beciprocity  itself  thebeforb  in  the  pabticulae  exchange  is 
no  compensation  to  the  english  people  at  large. 

^^  What  then  would  be  the  compensation  for  the  invasion  of  the 
l!nglish  market  by  foreign  goods  ? 

"  Nothing  short  of  a  corresponding  invasion  of  the  foreign  market 
by  English  goods.  When  the  French  invade  our  markets  and  dis- 
place our  industry,  even  though  they  should  take  our  goods  in 
payment  to  the  full  amount  of  their  importation,  that  alone,  (as 
we  have  seen,)  is  to  compensation  at  all.  They  must,  over  and 
above  all  this,  allow  and  enable  us  to  invade  their  markets  and  dis- 
place their  industry,  to  the  same  extent,  and  on  the  same  terms. 
The  Frenchman  must  not  only  provide  for  the  Leicester  people,  a 
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new  foreiga  market  equivalent  to  their  former  home  market  at^ 
Dover,  but  he,  or  some  one  else,  must  also  finJd  Tor  the  Dover 
people  a  second  new  foreign  market,  as  a  substitute  for  iheir  lost  ' 
home-markbt  at  Leicester.    There  must  be  not  only  Bedpcocifyy 
but  conqdete  reciprocation. 

^^  Nothing  short  of  a  new  double  forei^  market, — a  foreiga. 
maiSet^  for  both  the  domestic  industries  that  used  to  interchange 
their  products  will  suffice.  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Bicaido!*. 
And  it  is  the  truth,  as  a  little  consideration  win  evince. 

<'  Mr.  Bicardo,  in  combating  Adam  Smith's  portion,  .that  a  cap^* 
tal'employed  in  the  home  trade,  gives  twice  as 'much'  encourage 
ment^to  ttie  industry  and  productive  labour  of  the  country,. as  a 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade — ^the  trade  of  Portugal  for 
example — ^makes  these  observations : 

<*  *  This  argument  appears  to  be  fallacious ;  for,  though  two  capi* 
tab,  one  Portuguese  and  one  English,  be  employed,  as  Dr.  Smith 
supposes,  still  a  capital  wiU  be  employed  in  tiie  foreign  trade, 
DOUBLE  of  what  would  be  ernphyed  in  the  home  trade.  Suppose 
that  Scotland  employs  always  a  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in 
making  linen,  which  she  exchanges  for  the  produce  of  a  similar 
capital  employed  in  making  silks  in  England.  Two  thousand' 
poundsj  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  labour,  wiU  be  employed  in' 
the  two  countries.  Suppose,  now,  that  England  discovers  that  she 
can  import  more  linen  from  Germany  for  the  silks  which  she  before 
exported  to  Scotiand ;  and  that  Scotland  discovers  that  she  can 
obtain  more  silks  fit)m  France,  in  return  for  her  linen,  than  she. 
before  obtained  from  England — ^will  not  England  and  Scotland' 
immediately  cease  trading  with  each  other,  and  will  not  the  home- 
trade  of  consumption  be  changed  for  a  foreign  trade  of  consump-^ 
tion  ?  But,  although  two  additional  capitals  will'  enter  into  tlids 
trade— the  capital  of  Germany  and  that  of  France — ^will  not  the  . 
same  amount  of  Scotch  and  English  capital  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  win  it  not  give  motion  to  the  same  amount  of  industry 
as  when  it  was  engaged  in  the  home-trade  ?  "'"—Prmcipfe*  of 
Political  EcoTiomify  chap.  26. 

*^  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Bicardo  admits,  or  more  properly 
speaking  assumes,  that  if  Scotch  industry  loses  its  English  market 
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^?lir^9?l^^^ '^Jr.^^'  fomga^  trade  unless^  a  double  fqrei^^ 
n^]^^^  pax^ Jbo  tc^di  ii^es^^  ScQt«Uuid  can  fi^^  a  for(Qim  s^ki^^^ 
for  her  Unen,  a6^inrj^,aB,Ihcigland>^forag^  m         for  her  ^^ 

*^  Xh^  ca^.iQjaj  b^  iliuij^faE^d  ^by  a  diagram.  The  ori^al  e!lsn\& 
(]^^bi^j,whi^JK,8oqiiBJi^  se^t  linen 'to  E^^iRd^  au^  EnslW 
in  retain  mlk  to  Scotland,  will  be  thus  represented : 

I      Xinen,  jei,000. 
aik.    j61,000. 


I 


England^ 


^^  Great  Britain  has  to  spend  a£j  r^nt^jdiQ^j  u^d  w^|^^  ^i^i^^^r.. 

H]!^W;8R^^po6^  Engtoiidi  inai^  of  pfrchaeing^ w^th^iiamlk^  linen^ 
£no|9iS€)otlaady  purchases  (bu^  still  wit)^„it8  sil^).linie^n  &qxiv,(^^r 
vifEfi ;  t^Qj  the  s^afa^  of  thii^gp.^T?^  be  tl^ps  represeotpd : 

(.Sooilaiid*' 

(        Sii^J&l^OOOf        Linep,  jei,000, 
I  Eogland/  '  Gfeiinfuay! 

*frS!«)tij|ij4c^  bay©  los^k.  its,  njarkstfia;  liifpn,  and.  %reby^  it^^^ 
p^^^i.of ;  pi^uctibu  and,  coifsuB^  tl^  eztQ;i|i^of  41)000* 

Qs^.^?^^^^^         ^fry^  I^.  ^  ^IjOPO*.    G^iT^iaijy^  will  hfixe, 
gf^i^  t^  £lpQ(JlO  whjcb  Qreat  Britain  will  have  Iqst.^ 

<f  T^  openiifg  of  the.  Germfui  market  to  English  ^^'^  ^  <^^^74>!?^n , 
Bft^iSb^i  ^f^  Briiam^  for  the  loss.of  its  Scfftch  linen  m^vdEBU^tox^f. 

^f  Grea|^  ^tab  haa  now  tp  sp^nd  as  rents,  profits  and  T^g^s,  but 
£1,000,  in  the  place  of  jB  2,000. 

'^  The  0|4y  ad^qn^te  compensation  tp  Gr^at  Biitab  for  the  loss  of 
thf^  Scotch,  trade  is  a  doub^  foreign  n^urket.  Another  market  over^ 
aq^^al^ve  the  foreign  market  fpr  English  silk  must  be  found  for 
S(M>tch.  lioj^.  Then  in4eed  the  state  of  thsng9  would  be  thus 
repRWe^^df 

Scotland,  France, 

Lmeu,  jei,000.      Silk,  jei,000. 


i 


I     Sak,  ^1,000.        lanen,  £1,000. 
I  En^and.  Germany. 
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^^  Thus  it  appears,  that  perfect  Reciprocity  itself,  at  one  end  of  the 
exchange  only,  is  no  compensation  to  the  nation  for  dealing  abroad, 
instead  of  at  home.  There  should  be  reciprocity  dt  both  ends  of  the 
exchange,  and  a  dovble  foreign  market  must  be  found. 

'^  In  other  words,  when  you  are  about  to  take  away  one  home 
market,  you  must  open  two  foreign  ones.  You  must  find  a  double 
equivalent. 

'^Mr.  Bicardo  says  that  this  will  be  done — that  two  foreign  markets 
wHl  be  found. 

^^  But  this  is  to  assume  (what  is  contrary  to  experience)  that  the 
foreign  market  is  always  as  large  as  we  require  it  to  be.  We  cannot 
even  fijid  the  single  foreign  market. 

^^  Mr.  Bicardo's  iUustration  involves  another  fallacy.  Why  should 
France  buy  Scotch  linen,  when,  according  to  the  supposition,  Ger- 
man linen  is  cheaper  ?  Why  should  Germany  buy  English  alk, 
when  according  to  the  supposition,  French  silk  is  cheaper  ? 

"When  two  domestic  producers  mutually  exchange  their  products, 
<each  makes  a  market  for  the  other.  But  if  one,  instead  of  buying  as 
heretofore  at  home,  now  buys  abroad^  and  finds  in  return  a  foreign 
market  abroad,  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as  his  former  domestic 
market,  that  one  is  compensated.  But  what  has  become  of  the  other  ? 
!nie  other  has  lost  his  home-market.  To  be  compensated  by  foreign 
trade,  this  other  also  must  find  anew  and  co-extensive  foreign  market. 

"  So  that  if  you  lay  out  ten  millions  a-year  abroad  which  you  used 
to  lay  out  at  home,  you  are  not  compensated  by  a  foreign  market  to 
the  extent  of  these  ten  millions  a-year ;  you  must,  in  order  to  com- 
pensation by  the  foreign  market,  find  in  the  aggregate  a  new  foreign 
market  to  tiie  extent  of  twenty  npllions  a  year. 

"  To  illustrate  this  by  the  former  example.  Tou  lay  out  half  a 
million  a-year  with  Calais  which  you  used  to  lay  out  with  Dover,  but 
Calais  takes  your  Leicester  stockii\gs  in  payment.  Leicester,  which 
used  to  send  its  stockings  to  Dover,  is  now  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  its  home  trade  with  Dover,  by  its  new  foreign  trade  with  Calais. 
But  this  new  foreign  trade  does  not  compensate  Dover.  Dover  too 
must  find  another  new  foreign  trade  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
a-year  more,  before  Dover  is  compensated.  But  the  nation  is  not 
compensated  by  the  foreign  trad^,  unless  both  Leicester  and  Dover 
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^are  compensated.  When  therefore  the  nation  lays  pnt  half  a  million 
a-year  in  foreign  gloves,  which  half  million  it  used  to  lay  oat  in 
English  gjloves,  the  nation  is  not  compensated  by  a  new  foreign  mar- 
ket of  half  a  million  a  year.  To  be  compensated  by  the  foreign 
market,  the  nation  must  &id  a  new  foreign  market  of  a  million  a  year. 

"  THE  RESULT  IS,  WHENEVER  YOU  IMPORT  INSTEAD 
OF  PRODUCING,  YOU  ARE  LOSER  BY  THE  CHANGE 
TILL  YOUR  ADDITIONAL  EXPORTS  DOUBLE  THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  IMPORT.  This  loss  wiU,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  less  by  the  per  centage  by  which  the  foreign  article  is 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  one. 

'*  What  therefore  we  set  out  with  venturing  to  submit,  seems  to 
be  correct,  viz. :  that  even  if  the  premises  contained  in  the  aadom  at 
the  head  of  these  observations  be  true,  the  consequence  does  not 
follow. 

"The  truth  is  this:— 

"  The  gross  value  of  every  product  of  industry  is  national  net 
income.  When  one  product  is  exchanged  for  another,  if  you  have 
produced  at  both  ends  of  the  exchange,  you  have  created  two  such 
national  net  incomes.  If  you  now  change  your  policy,  and  produce 
at  one  end  only,  and  leave  the  foreigner  to  produce  at  the  other  end, 
though  he  should  fairly  exchange  with  you,  you  create  but  one 
national  net  income,  and  bacrifice  the  other. 

"  But  if  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  So  far  from  being  able  to  find  a  new  double  foreign 
market,  we  cannot  even  find  a  new  single  one,  commensurate  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  imports.  If  such  may  be  the  consequences 
where  there  is  Reciprocity,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  firee 
trade,  at  once  one-ended  and  one-6ided; — of  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  to  pay  balances ;  of  the  consequent  appreciation  of 
the  currency,  augmentation  of  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  dimi- 
nution of  industry  ?  The  public  at  present  entertain  very  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  devastating  consequences. 

AUTHORITIES  QUOTED. 

-''  Foremost  among  the  authorities,  firom  whom  I  quote,  are  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing, — John  Barnard  Byles,  Sergeant-at-Law,  and 


Hi 
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nqffy  IbeUdTa,  a  Jadge  m  EoglMd^  and  Bj.  C.  Ofurey^  aa,A.Tn^riqinr. 
Egfp^Mip^  17^96(9.  writjngp  haw  raised  for  him  a  jfv?nninftn,t|  Ajstz,  ■ 
ftaffmt^i/M.^    Of  tbesa  worka  I  traat  tbera wiUaooa.be  got  up  cheap.. 
Ctyia^itj^  Editipn^  for  the  xqillioiit.  througti  the  ezertions^  of  the.^ 
A^^dpJI^  for  the  Pn^nwUm  qf  Canadian  Jbi4iU9trj/n     Social 
Eci)povy  unifit  iM>t  hereafter.be  ooiusideired  pa^  polittce^and  I  tfaeFe<r 
fof^  reotore^to  eay  that  if  theee  worka  now  alluded  to,,  were  rea^. 
al^pd  in  Medumica'  Institiitee  aad  Pebatiqg  Clube,  eyeiy  menpbe^ 
Bo^ec^ue^tly  ez^nBmqg  his  opiqioq,  it  woi4d,  be  the  iqost  ixnproviq^y 
poepible  of  ej^roiaee.  This  would  bcmgouti  too,  how  great  iipiyjfnjjjy: , 
there  is  among  nnsophistieated  minds  on  this  vital  si^ject^  which, 
majr  ^[ytherwise  be  expressed  aa  the  subjfK^t  of  thei  Emp^ojment  of^  our 
ow»pe^.** 

^'  BatbdrthsA  use  mjjr  own  words  I  f(hs^  now  j^re  thosepf  the  gf»n,t 
American  Economist,  Carey,  to  whom  I  have  alluded : 

^'*  We  are  told,  however,  that  India,  Ireland^  Braa9>  tbe.UMted 
States^  and  other  countriea,  are.  deficient  in  capital,,  in.  d^faql^  of 
whiohiitia  absurd. to  attempt  to  convert  their,  corn,  and  their  wppl^ 
]nlaGk)th,.  or  their  coal  and  ore  into  irw.  It  is,  hQw^v^,  Bamua 
fiietexes  thalicause  the  growth  of  capital — ^&ciUtatiiig,.a9  theydp,, 
thfideveloianent  of  the  powers  of  the  ma|7,  and  thus,  enabling  hiu^, 
tacontume  with  his  fellow-men  for  eoonomiong  the  power  resultipg^ 
from  the  consumption  of  capital  in  the  form  of  fopd.  *  * 

'^  ^  We  are,  ourselves  (say  the  inhabitants  of  the  pui^ely  agricultural 
coqnlay)  unemployed  for  more  than  half  our  time,  ax^d  as  rega^pda, 
owchildren,  they  are  almostwhoUy  so.  Though  uofit  for  the  laboui?^^ 
ofhthe  fields  tiiey  yet  could  well  perform  the  lighter  work  of  tend^^g. 
th^.operationa  of  a  mill.  Ag^9  the  minda  of  .oui:  people  are  n^d^ 
▼elqped^  Let  ua  have  them-  taught,  and  in.  a  brief  timer-obtaining, 
machJiuBts  of  our  own — ^it  may  be,  that  we  shall  be  epaUed  to  teiMsI^ 
thoae  among  whom  we  now  must  seek  for  knowledge.    We  waate^ 


•  » In  thiB  category  I  ihonld  not  omit  HoraM  Oreely,  whoit  opinions  I  liava- 
alwajB  quoted,  as  considering  them  most  patriotic.  I  ought  also  to  include 
the  names  of  Jonathan  Duncaui  of  London,  and  B.  Peshine  Smith,  of  Albany,. 
K.  Y.,  whose  admirable  works  hare  the  popular  adrantage  of  shortness,  while- 
at  the  san^  time  free  from  the.  charge— 'Bceris  esse  laboroi  obfourus  Fie.'— - 
<  I'ca|;mj  candle  short«-I  put  it  out.' ''— Iiaa?  Buohahait. 


be9awefthev»kfiONtolA»lr^^  ifenffaBte^iibdj^tiiQeLtMliOtiF 

own,  for  want  of.emd^viatiw^  we  wtrtei'ib^ 
duM'of  owtold:inifee^fie)iiORM!aBd^iM  * 

jDmk&^h^iixm^^[^'^9  becuuwntln  iiiftdDit?f<kf  itefprodrntso. 

ofjxnMJi^iftfft^taaU-ibb^Mte^*    WiiihieTajfltopifeiDiilpftin^timfcv 

printem  uidfteMhM«^fto^x)m^  aoMngiiiSf^'-^eatiiig  ibd&od  ifafitdunrii 
we  oierfoiroed  to«m7 1U)ibe4l]9taoii;  tfiaritei{  wii&fia<di,>ih0tfitindUi68^. 
of  rOiir^pe(^e  w31  beoomeiMre  aiul  imonr  demlopedfr^iiiiUmf^iiiai^ 
mom  aaclmord  to  perfeoi  tber^Tfoioiift.pfoaeflMftbymeiiMrioftwliieiiL 
toobtai&comnumdoyereleam'faidaibfirxuit^^  "Vf^&e^Mdt^ 

thwFo  w^  be^ajgi  HMSreim^frOOBHiMee  iu(noii9'Oi2xiBelv«0yAttended:bjA 
a  Jiaiaaiim  of  our  dapendence  cmiibe.  isankbr^  and  ^aii  increaae^ofi 
ponrepto wvmmiloA aervJcea iti cai3e<of/xieadi.  Thamtne mmiaHnB/ ^ 
the diffoFeooeer auiangjaa, iber lattre .nqaid  wiQ  lieihoLmotion/of  tli» ^ 
sodlptwy,  iDaohine^  the  greater  will  be  tbe  eeenwi^  of  labomv  tbe^^ 
Bmafler  will  be  the  vabe  of  oonmoditiee,  and  .i^^  greater  that  of 
iDa»4 

^'  *  Such  were  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Colbert,  to  ^riMnk- 
Fianee  waaiindebt^  ftfr  the  systemiediiee  so  steadily  canied  out ; 
and^to  wlDoh  she  owe»  it,  that  she  has  ^  covered  herself  with  ma* 
chin^  and  nvUe'— thai  ^  her  collieries,  her  faraaoes,  and  heiv  work^ 
shcqpa  of  eveiy  deseription,  have  grown- to  an  enenneiis  extent,  and,: 


*  ^  The  argnmeBt  against  ?ree  Ttade,  or  a  Bystenr  of  exporting  the  raw  mate- 
riale  of. a  coonttT*,  whioh  Is. to  be  fonnd  in  the  exbaaattoa  of  hernseU)  hae-«oi^' 
hatn  paid  sidBoient  attention  to,  otmi  with  Lower  Canada  before  ns.  as  »,. 
lannntahle  example.     A  large  drawbaek  from  the  priee  Oanadian  wheat  pr(H. 
duces  in  Btirope  shoald  be  put  down  to  this  account.    We  are  accastomed  to. 
take  too  little  acconntof  what  is  dne  to  the  earth;    An  idea,  howerer,  of  what 
is  -dSft  -to  a  snciCSBSBftil  agrisulttire,  maj  be  got  from  the  facVthat  themaiBiii<»^' 
alone  of  thn  land  In  Kagland  is  of  niore  monetf  ralne  thfin  its  wholq  exports ,  of. 
mannfaetniesl    KoQoeen,  in  his.  StatlsHosi  page  12,  sajs  that  in  1850,  th^  i 
Talne  of  the  manure  at  its  market  price  in  Snglan^  was  one  hundred  and  three. , 
miUions,  three  hnndred  and  sixtj-^iine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirtjr-nin» 
poBids, . sterling."— laaAQ  BmrnAHAx. 
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oat  of  all  proportion  to  what  existed  ei^fy  years  since* — that  flie 
value  of  her  landhas  so  immensely  increased — ^that  the  power  of 
the  labourer  to  command  supplies  of  food  has  doubled,  where  it  has 
not  trebled — and  that  she  herself  is  now  so  powerful. 

'^  ^  Directly  the  reverse  of  this,  as  the  reader  will  readily  see,  is  Hie 
doctrine  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  that  would  make  of 
Britain  the  workshop  of  the  world ;  that,  for  the  maintenance  of  which, 
we  are  taught  that  man  be^ns  everywhere  with  the  richest  soils — 
iQl  old  communities  being  required  to  resort  to  poorer  ones,  with  daily 
diminution  in  tibe  demand  for  labour.  To  the  fanners  and  planters 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  it  says — ^  Cultivate  your  rich  soils, 
and  leave  us  to  our  poor  ones.  Labour  being  cheap  with  us,  we  can 
manu&cture  more  cheaply  than  you  can  do.  Do  not^  therefore, 
onee  far  aU,  build  mills  or  furnaces ;  continue  year  after  year  to 
expend  your  labours  in  carrying  produce  back  and  forth ;  continue  to 
exhaust  your  land ;  continue  to  have  no  combination  of  efforts  among 
yourselves ;  and  you  will  grow  rich.  The  time,  however,  will  arrive 
when  you  will  be  forced  to  cultivate  the  poor  soils,  and  then  you  will 
be  troubled  with  over-population.  Wages  failing  you  may  then  he 
enailed  to  accumulate  the  capital  required  for  entering  into  eompetir 
tbn  with  UB  ;  that  is  the  poorer  you  become^  the  greater  will  be  your 
power. 

^^  ^  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  school  that  is  based  upon  the  idea  of 
trade  being  the  first  pursuit  of  man ;  that,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
system  has  thus  far  been  carried  out.  It  is  one  which  cannot  stand 
against  the  facts  everywhere  established,  that  man  always  com- 
mences with  the  poorer  soils ;  that  it  is  only  with  the  growtii  of  the 
power  of  association  and  combination  that  the  richer  ones  are  brought 
into  activity ;  that  to  have  combination,  there  must  be  difference  of 
employment  tending  to  the  development  of  the  individual  faculties ; 
and  tiiat  WHERE  SUCH  DIFFERENCES  ARE  NOT  FOUND, 
THE  WHOLE  COURSE  OF  MAN  IS  TOWARDS  THE  EX- 
HAUSTION  OF  THE  LAND  FIRST  CULTIVATED— TO- 
WARDS  DIMINUTION  IN  ITS  VALUE,  AND  INCREASE 
IN  THAT  OF  ALL  THE  COMMODITIES  REQUIRED  FOR 
HIS  USE-AND  TOWARDS  HIS  ENSLAVEMENT  BY  NA- 
TURE AND  BY  HIS  FELLOW-MAN.  Under  thatsystemitistba* 
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Lreland  wastes,  toedsfyjioote  than  would,  if  applied  oneefar  aUj  ffve 
heat  machinery  enabling  her  to  make  a  domestic  market  for  all  her 
food  and  all  her  labour;  that  Portugal  and  Turkey  waste,  daifyj 
more  muscular  and  inteUectual  power  than  would,  if  applied  oneefar 
ally  ^ye  them  machinexy  for  all  the  cloth  they  now  consume ;  thafe 
Jamaica  has  been  exhausted ;  and  that  India  has  seen  her  people 
condemned  to  remain  idle,  when  they  would  desire  to  be  employed 
"— to  relinquish  her  rich  soils,  and  retire  to  poor  ones — ^to  abandon 
cities  in  which  once  lived  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  but  indufh 
trious  and  happy,  men — ^forgetting  all  the  advantages  of  commerce,* 
and  becoming  dependent  altogether  on  the  chances  of  trade. 

^'  ^  Following  in  the  lead  of  France,  the  people  of  northern  Europe, 
generally,  have  protected  themselves  against  this-  system — ^the  result 
being  seen  in  the  facts,  that  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
commodities  are  there  steadily  approximating — ^that  gold  flows  rapdly 
in — ^that  the  circulation  of  society  becomes  from  day  to  day  more 
rapd—and  that  the  proportion  borne  by  fixed  to  floating  capital  is  a 
constantly  increasmg  one — all  of  these  phenomena  being  evidence 
of  advancing  civilization,  consequent  upon  the  detenmnation  once 
for  aUj  to  make  the  investments  required  for  brining  the  consumer 
to  the  side  of  the  producer,  and  thtts  beueyino  the  fabmbb  from 

THE  WASTIKO  TAX  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

'^  *  Ouided  or  governed  by  England,  Ireland,Turkey ,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  States  have  refused  to  make  the  effi>rt,  once  for  aU^  to 
relieve  themselves  from  that  oppressive  and  daily  recurring  tax — ^the 
result  being  seen  in  the  facts,  that  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  steadily  recede  from  each  other— that  gold 
flows  regularly  abroad — ^that  circulation  becomes  more  languid—- 
and  that  the  proportion  borne  by  floating  capital  to  that  which  is 
fixed,  is  a  constantly  increasng  one — all  of  these  phenomena  being 
evidences  of  declining  civilization.' " — Principles  of  Social  Science^ 
by  H.  C.  Carey,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  3S,  §7. 

•  •»**♦ 

^^  Half  a  century  once,  there  yet  existed  competition  for  the  pur- 

•  « It  should  be  obserred  that  this  writer  always  uses  the  tenn  commeroe  as 
meaning  internal,  as  opposed  to  foreign  trade.''*— Ibajlo  Bdohahait. 
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t'buli1rnr<6BnBb8dfi)itilia*'0r4ib6  tsftdert^  uiubUatoi^  o«fii^elMoii 

for  theifmrdiaBe 'bf  Inttutti  MMrgies^iit  home^^ad^levaUDttte^ 

Inh  <30mpeftitiony  l»r  the  ptmsliifle  of^titOBe^dbmad.    T?he-eomo> 

'j;qtLemeB  we>  aoea  iH'tiie^fiiet,  that  4fae  S^MO^O^f  Iiist^pdople 

'  49;notiil]d»aB8srkeifor^  chief  »pgodaote>Df  ifadiamiiid'  iWriWuifc^ 

'«o  BO  great  en  i0zteat4»  ii  now  made  I^y  a  iuq^niSllim  in^MMBa- 

cfaiisetts. 

^  Balf  a  ce&torf  onoe,  Meadco  snffere  dimdit  the^preBBkm  of 
f»Iitaeal  oentrafi»don,  yet  she  Btill  was  proqiercnu.  ^oe  tiien— 
haying  become  poEtioally  mdependentr^Hihe  hae^  fidlen  "tmder^e 
^  trader's  power.  The  conseqnesioee  are- that  pwdaoing  Btile,  she 
K  has  little  to  sell;  and  her  msrketB  are^  to  ttie  rest  of  tiie  w<^ld, 
dmost  wholly  worthless.  So  it  is  with  Tiirkey ,  Portugal,  Jamaica^ 
jmdrevery  othei^/Free  Trade  couatty-4heir  power  of  production 
being  veiy^WBll^'  that  they  scarcely  appear  in  the  world  as  eom- 
'^|)etitorsfi)rthepuroha8eof  the  labour  of  oilier  nations. 

<<  How  stationaiy^even  where  not  declining,  is  the  condition  of  4ihe 
people  ofaQ  those  countries,  and  how  useless  they  tte  to  the-rest 
cf  the  world,  is  shown  in  the  £&ct,  tiiat  of  tilie  addition  made  to  the 
ettpply  of  cotton,  in  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  the  whole  is  eon- 
sumed  in  those  countries,  wMch  sdek  to  produce  competition  for 
the  purofaase  of  labour  at  home,  as  preparatory  for  increase  of  -  com- 
;  petition  for  iia  ptrohase  abroad. 

^<  Oompetitkm,  by  A,  for  tiie  purchase  of  the  labour  of  Bv^nds  to 
the  produetionof  competiticm  by  B,  for  that  of  G,  and,  throng  him 
to  the  end  of  the  alphabet — or  it  does  not.    If  it does,.then  are:  all 
> .  these  communities  whose  poliey  tends  in  -that  direction,  moviog;  to- 
'  rwajrds  fieedom  fi>r  themselves  and  the  world ;  while  tiiose  mihose 
^tend^Mies  are  opposite,  must  be  moving  towavds  the^^tablkloaent 
.^f  darery  both  at  home  and'  abroad.    Such  is  tixe  fiiet ;.  and  yet, 
strangely  enough,  while  the  &8t  mibracemauy  of  tixe  dapetiaoB  of 
Europe,  the  last  are  found  in  the  two  especial  traders  of  the  world, 
Great  Britain  and  tiie  United  States— eelfnsityledfiiendflof&oedom 
and  patrons  of  tiie  revolutionists  of  the  world.         *        * 
^«  To&lly  forgetful  of  the  extermination  of  the  population  of  the 
iScOttiah'Hijghlands,of  tiie  annihilation  of  tiie  Iriah  natip^^ 


^%ttfre'^appiMffaiioe  of  fh^  te9Ue)b8of  U«eksfliat8li6tild'li8W')>e 
^^^fttmd  in  iiie'BHiish  filazids,  and  of -the  eonVernon  of  nnlHond'of 
^.toaD'ph>pzieforsinlJb<fia'int»  laboorers/l^e 'British- people 

-'ire^fflfd'lhemselveB  as  fhe  special  protectors  of-those  of  Greevse'^d 
-^taly-Mdffioii^  maintaining  cdonies  fbr^lihe  sin^e  object  ^ofpre- 
''^Vi^ttting;tltat  comlnniiktion  of  action  idthont  ividoh  freedom '^ten 
^'iiePSierbe  obtained  nor  maintained. 


^^  Cheap  raw  materials  are  however,  as  we  are  assured,  indispen- 
tsable  to  the  prosperity  of  <2ie  British  people.  Kso,  there  can  be  no 
harmony  of  interests^ — cheap  raw  materials  being,  and  ihat  inya- 
;  riably,  the  accompaniment  of  barbarism,-  slavery,  and  valueless  land. 
That  it  is  not  so,  is  obvious  from  the  facts,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  system  regard  the  cheapening  of  English  labour  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  &at  emi- 
nent Englishmen  now  present  us  with  pictures  of  vice,  crime,  and 
degradation,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  world. 

^'  Cheap  labour  and  cheap  rawmaterials  mean,  simply,  barbarism — 
they  bemg  a  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  that  competition  for 
the  purchase  of  both,  which  results  from  small  production.  Produc- 
tion declines  in  England ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  one  of  the  most 
philanthropic  of  travellers,  after  a  careful  survey  of  England,  is 
impeDed  to  tell  his  readers,  that,  while  ^much  is,  in  that  country, 
being  done,  and  of  the  noblest  sort,  for  the  lower  classes — much 
wliich  has  called  forth  humane  sympathy,  patient  labour,  and  gen- 
uine sacrifice— you  ^cannot  avoid  tiie  reflection,  that  it  haa  been 
begun  too  late. 

^^  ^  It  is  not,'  as  he  continues,  ^  merely,  that  you  pass  throng  filthy 

streets,  meeting  with  wretched  and  abandoned  men  and  women,  and 

seeing  old  rookeries  of  murder  and  crime.    Such  things  are  to  be 

^  met  with,  in  some  degree,  even  in  the  new  streets  of  our- newest 

cities  in  America. 

^  ^  It  is  the  amount,  tho  mass  of  these  evils,  which  astounds.  To  go 

through  school  after  school,  refrige  and  refrige,  and  see,  in  every 

~  ii«w  pbcei'not'mBmly'Tagged' and  dirty,  and' criminal  children^Hbnt 

children  absolht^y  htmieteMM^  ahd  easl^dut;  with  all  the  marks  on 

JMseandbody  of  being  the  wild  anhnala  of  tiie  street;  to  hear  thai 
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those  in  the  private  institatioDS  are  but  a  small  part  of  tiiis  refiise 
population  in  the  city,  and  that,  still  beyond  them,  is  the  class  of 
foundlings  and  orphans,  cared  for  by  the  goyemment ;  to  ^ralk  on 
and  on  by  the  day,  through  lanes  crowded  with  filthy,  blear^yed, 
tattered  multitudes ;  to  watch  the  ahnost  agonizing,  and,  in  other 
drcumstances,  amusmgly  ingenious  contriyances,  without  number, 
to  earn  only  bread;  to  go  in,  day  after  day,  through  scenes  of 
poverty,  drunkenness  and  degradation,  through  streets  wbere  the 
nuisance  and  sources  of  poison  of  ages  have  collected ;  and  to  know 
that,  not  merely  is  this  misery  heaped  up  among  these  crowded  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  London,  but  that  it  is  relatively  worse,  in 
some  of  the  other  great  cities,  and  is  sprinkled  like  a  curse  over 
the  country ; — ^itis  all  this  which  makes  one  feel  that,  in  England, 
they  have  waited  too  long  for  the  cure.  The  Englishman  is  sure, 
when  he  begins  to  move  agtunst  his  social  evils.  We  have  great 
confidence  in  his  reforms ;  but  be  is  very  slow.  The  evils  of  Lon- 
don, alone,  seem  to  me  ^gantic ;  against  which  the  operations  of 
ragged  scbools,  model  lod^g  houses,  bath  houses,  and  the  like — 
useful  as  these  are— appear  lU^e  the  sand-dykes  against  the  tide. 

^'  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  poor  children,  who  never 
enter  the  schools ;  and  the  great  majority  of  them  must  grow  up 
and  make  their  living  among  old  haunts  of  wickedness.  The  lodg- 
ing-houses can  affect  but  a  small  number  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
'  sands  of  labouring  people.  New  Acts  of  Parliament  to  improve  pes- 
tilential streets,  may  purify  certain  quarters ;  but  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  old  districts  are  badly  built,  and  the  labourers  must  live 
near  their  business,  even  if  the  street  be  undndned,  and  the  house 
cover  a  typhus  breeding  cess-pool."* 

^<  ^  That  the  facts  are  so,  is  proved  by  all  the  contemporaneous  liter- 
ature of  England.  Readmg  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or 
Kingsley,  we  are  ever  presented  ?dth  pictures  of  an  incessant  strug- 
gle for  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  as  existing  throughout  that 
portion  of  English  society,  which  needs  to  sell  its  labour.  Turning 
thence,  to  public  documents,  we  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the 
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sad  tmth,  tiiat  as  power  has  been  obtained  for  commanding  the 
services  of  nature,  the  condition  of  the  people  has  not  improved.'  * 

«« <  A  hundred  thousand  men,  employed  in  producing  coal  and  iron^ 
give  command  over  the  services  of  a  willing  slave,  that  does  the 
work  of  600,000,000 — ^requiring,  in  return,  neither  food,  clothing, 
nor  shelter ;  and  yet,  the  strife  for  life  becomes  more  intense,  with 
increase  of  wealth  and  power!  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  English 
policy  is  based  upon  the  idea,  that  domestic  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  the  cheapening  of 
tiie  land  and  labour  of  other  people,  and  leading  inevitably,  towards 
the  enslavement  of  man  in  aJl  tiie  countries  subject  to  it.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  throughout  the  world  a  harmony  of  inter- 
^ests  so  perfect,  that  no  nation  can  commit  injustice,  without  being 
required  to  bear  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed 
upon  the  communities  affected  by  it.  Whatever  tends  to  deterioratg 
the  condition  of  man  anywhere  tends  to  do  so  everywhere — ^the 
land  and  the  men  of  Europe  profiting,  by  all  that  is  wisely  done  in 
America,  and  those  of  America  suffering,  by  all  that  is  unwisely 
done  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.' 

^^  ^  In  the  physical  world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 

*  "  Th«  Manes  throagh  which  the  reader  has  accompanied  at  are,  it  it  be- 
lieTcd,  trathfnl  repreaentationB  of  what  maj  be  termed  the  poor  man's  world. 
That  world,  for  him,  ia  for  the  most  part  stagnaat,  foal,  and  dreary.  The 
eomfort  of  a  real  home  is  too  often  denied  him.  Himself,  his  wife,  an  I  hit  Ut- 
ile ones,  are  exposed  to  the  poisonocs  inflnences  of  bad  air  and  bad  water,  or 
to  the  miatma  of  imperfectly  drained  raral  districts.  The  mortality  amongst 
hit  class  i)  heavy.  Thoasands  are  annaally  permitted  to  per.sh,  who  might 
be  preserred  from  disease  and  death,  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  the  most 
economical  war  we  coald  indulge  in.  The  children  of  this  class  are  growing 
up,  not  only  enfeebled  In  body,  bat  neglected  in  mind.  Nearly  a  million  re- 
ceive no  ednoation  at  all,  or  none  that  is  of  any  practical  valne ;  whilst  of 
those  who  are  professedly  taught,  few  carry  away  from  school  a  wholesome 
•nd  permanent  impression.  Moreover,  there  are  millions  in  this  coantry,  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  who,  more  or  less,  habitually  neglect  even  the  ont- ' 
ward  ordinances  of  religion.  In  short,  as  has  been  well  said,  there  are  two 
aations  in  the  same  Kingdom — the  one,  poor,  ignorant,  and  suffering ;  the 
ether,  comfortable,  moderately  well  instructed,  fairly  enjoying  life.  Tet  the 
needy  and  distressed  far  out-number  those  who  are  wealthy  or  at  ease.  The 
-rich  and  educated  are  insignificant  In  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  tho 
poor  and  ignorant"— /n^try  of  an  Englith  Landoumer^  ehap.  tL 
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$0|  to6|  is  it  in  the  social  one-— the  commumty  t&at  devoteti'itft  poton*- 
tiai  ener^es  to  the  stoppage  of  motion  elsewhere,  being  arresteSin^ 
Hts  own.    So  was  it  with  Athens  anct  Rome,  and  sCytoo/diuring* 
many  centaries,  with  France.     So  is  it,  now,  witbi  Great  firitai]^-^ 
Vhbse  people  become  poorer,  wi&  every  increase  of  power  to  ci6(m- 
mand  the  aid  of  steam,  electricity,  and  other  wonderful  forcesplax^d 
at  the'command  of  mm.    Where,  however,  is  it  to  end  ?    ^  In  ibe 
flame  misery,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr!  Kmgsley,  speaking  in  the  person^  of ' 
a  poor  tailor,  *  as  15,000  out  of  20,000  of  our  class  are  enduririg  Wow. 
We  shall  become  the  slaves,  oflen  the  bodily  prisoners*,'  of  J^ws, 
nuddlemen,  and  sweaters,  who  draw'  their  livelihood  out  of  our' star- 
vation.   We  shall,  as  he  continues,  ^ have  to  face; as  file rbskhate, 
'ever  deeredsing  prices  of  labour y  ever  increaring  pi^tH  madi  but  or 
'that  labour  by  the  contractors  wh6  will  employ  us-^ieo^bitrarfr  fihes, 
in^ted  at  the  caprice  of  hirelings — ^the  competitioii  bf  w^omei]f,'^^d^ 
"^children,  and  starving  Irish-^ur  hours  of  Work  wilTincrtasettoe 
ilurd,  our  iictual  pay  decrease  to  less  than  one-half;  and  ill  afffUrwe 
Sdiall  have  no  hope,  no  chance  of  improvement  ill  wikge8,'l)ut  tiVer* 
more  penury,  slaveiy,  misery,  as  we  are  pressed  on  byifabse  ifbo 
are  sacked  by  fifties— almost  by  Tiundreds—yearly,  but  of 'the 
'Eonourable  trade  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  into  the  infernal  f|y»- 
'toib,  of  cbnCrabt-WorK,  ^hich  id  devbtrnngbui^  trade  and  many  OtiierB, 
'body  and  soul.     Our  wives  will  be  forced  to  sit  tip  iiight  ibid  day  to 
lielp  US— our  children  must  labour  from  the  cradle,  without  chance  of^ 
-^going  to  sbhooiy^haltlly  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  heaven— K>ur 
^ysi  as  they  gto^  up,  ihuist  turn  beggars  or  pJiupers— our dau^ters, 
as  thousands  do,  must  eke  out  their  miserable  earnings  by  procjttta-. 

tkm.      And,  AFTBR   ALL,  A  WHOLE   f Atf  ILT  WILL   NOT    GAINV^AT 
(XNB  OfF  US  HAS  ^BBN  DOHTG,  AS  TSTj  SmOLE-HAKDED.' "* 

«*^  This  isiUvery,  arid  that  slavery  too,  a  coNteOTENCB  ofloHc^ 

CONTINUED  EFFORT  POR  THE  ENSLAVEMENT  OF  OTttERS,  to  Be  ao-- 

oompanied  by  the  means  of  monopolies  of  the  command  of  ^eatP. 
'^l^dEWerB  g^^en  by  the  Creator,  for  the  use  of  all  mankind.  Had  the>* 
"](>e6ple  erf"  Ireland,  ;I«idia,  Pbrtngal, -Turkey,  and  Jninaicaf  been 

inoouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  command  o(f  bfeaito-^rf- 


*  Alton  Locke. 
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A/Bj.beai  vrged.  te^deyelopi  die  powers- of  earth,  by  bringing  to 
li^  flioir.  various  oresr^ad^  there  been  thus  produced^  throaghout 
AoBe  oonntanes,  a  competiiion  for  the  purchase  of  the  potential 
Bneig^es  of  man  and  land^--^  would  now  be  £ffi»rent.  Producing 
•nuichi  thej  would  have  much  to  sellr— becoming  better  customers 
to  ibe,  people;  of  Jbighmd. from  yeaor  to  year.  As  it  is,  they  pio» 
duce  litfef^axKi  can.  buy  bui  little,  that  littie,  too,  becoming  less, 
and  the  jcompetition  for  the  purchase  of  labonr  diminishing,  when 
it  ahimld  incxmse.  England^  herself,  as  h|yi  been  shown,  no  longer 
prqdnees.e&tnjrs  to  be  fpyen  in  exchange  finr  those  she  needs^-her 
whole  coasomptiQn,  of  ootton,  sugar,  tea,  coSee,  aad  other  <^m- 
modities,  being  .supplied  by.  PBOFITS  DERIVED  FBOU 
BTASBINQ  BEmSES  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  LABOUR 
TO  PBOI>UGB,  AND  THOSE  WHO  NEED  TO  CONSUME. 
Ihe^ger  the  profits,  4iha.more  wretched  must  be  the  condition  of 
Ae  ikgrioidtiiral  eommnnilies  of  the  earthr— the  share  of  the  trader 
alwaya  grawiiig  most;  rapidly,  as  the  people  onwbem  he  lires,  and 
i^K>n  wbom.  he.  acta,  tend  most  toward  slavery  and  barbarism.'-^ 
Varqf*M.PnneiiJes  of  facial  iSidenee^  chap.  45. 

*^  The  same  author  shows  the  effect  upon  Ireland  of  the  same  fire^ 
trade  fiTstem  with  England  now  recommended  for  adoption  in 
.Oaoada. 

'  ^y^JfcASaug  but  empIoyment->HSothing  but  the  power  to  Trmmf^ifi 
-Qonmercer-hwas  nee4ed ;  but  4M»amerc^  could. not  exbt  under  th» 
jryatem,  which  had,  in  a  brief  period,  caused  the  annihilation  of  the 
.eoMonmanu&ctore  oflndia,  notwithgtaindingtiie  advantage  of  having 
the  ootton  on  the  spot,  free  from  all  costs  of  isamage;  As  in  Jamaica^ 
iidd  aa  mlndift— rthe  land  having  been  gradually  exhausted  by  the 
vttqxxrtatiott  of  its  products  ia  their  rudest  states*— the  country,  had 
•Wd  dained  of  a  jcapital ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  the 
iMMUTt  ov^»  of  2oen^.fi)ttnd  no  demand,  while  WOMEN.  AND 
oOHUDBBN  STARYED,  THAT  THE  WOMEN  AND  OHEtr 
rI»¥iN.  OF  .ENGLAND.  iUGHT  .SPIN  COTTON  AND 
..UrMVEi  CLOTH,.  THAT  IftELAND  WAS  TOO  POOR 
-TO  EUBCHABE. 

I  ^f  Bad,  howAT er,  as  isl  a^we  have  thus&r  seen,  a  state  ef  thingp 
^te.tixaa€)  was  near  at  hand.  JPoverty  and  wretchedness  oompeHmg 
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ihe  wretched  people  to  fly  in  thoasandsuidtensof  thonsaods  aeroae 
the  Chanoel — thus  foUowiag  the  capital  and  the  soil  that  had  been 
transferred  to  Birmingham  and  Manchester — the  streets  and  cellars 
<yf  these  towns,  and  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  were  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  nnable  to  sell  their  labour,  and  perish- 
ing for  want  of  food.  Throughout  the  country  men  were  offering  to 
perform  the  farm  labour  for  food  alone ;  and  a  cry  arose  among  the 
people  of  England,  that  the  labourers  were  likely  to  be  swamped  bj 
tiiese  starving  Irisbmeu ;  to  provide  against  which  it  was  needed  tha^ 
Irish  landlords  should  be  compelled  to  support  their  own  poor,  as 
they  were  forthwith  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  do-— althongh 
fi>r  abouthalf  a  ceutury  previously,  Ba {laud  had  run;  with  denunoi** 
'bons  of  poor  laws,  as  being  entirely  m  c6otravention  of  all  sound, 
economical  principles.  The  system,  however — ^looking  as  it  did  to 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Association,  and  to  the  consequent 
waste  of  labour — was  itself  in  opposition  to  all  such  principles ;  and 
tiierefore  was  it,  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  was  reqmred  to 
be  directly  opposed  to  all  that  had  been  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
practice,  under  a  sound  system,  may  be  consistent ;  but  under  an 
unsound  one,  it  cannot  be. 

'^  ^  With  the  passage  of  the  Irish  poor  law,  there  arose,  of  course,  an 
increased  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  people  who,  unable  to  sell  their 
labour,  could  pay  no  rent ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Ireland 
has  presented  the  most  skocking  scenes,  consequent  upon  the  destruo- 
tion  of  houses  and  the  expulnon  of  their  mhabitants— scenes  &r  mose 
worthy  of  the  most  uncivilised  portions  of  Africa,  than  of  an  intefgral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

«i «  Thus  far,  Irish  agriculture  had  been  protected  in  ike  English 
market,  as  some  small  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
one  ;  but  now,  even  that  boon,  trivial  as  it  was,  was  withdrawn.--- 
Like  the  people  of  Jamaica,  those  of  Ireland  had  become  poor,  and 
their  trade  had  ceased  to  be  of  value,  although  but  seventy  years 
before  they  had  been  the  best  customers  of  England.  The  system 
having  exhausted  all  the  countries  in  which  commerce  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  trade — ludia,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the  West  Indies,  and  lie- 
land  herself—it  had  become  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
markets  in  those  which  had  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  placed  the 
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*eQDSiimer  by  the  side  of  ^e  producer,  to  wit :  this  countrj,  France, 
Beldam, Germanj,  and  Russia;  and  THE  MODE  OF  ACCOM- 
PLI8HIN0  TmS  WAS  THE  OFFERING  THEM  THE  SAME 
SYSTEM  BY  WHICH  IRELAND  HAD  BEEN  EXHAUSTED. 
THE  FARMERS  WERE  EVERYWHERE  INVITED  TO 
IMPOVERISH  THEIR  SOIL  BY  SENDIJf  G  ITS  PRODUCTS 
TO  ENGLAND  TO  BE  CONSUMED  ;  and  the  com  laws  were 
repealed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  starving  Irishman,  who  was  thus  at  once  deprived  of  the 
market  of  England,  as,  by  the  act  of  Union,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  own/ — Principles  of  Social  Scienecy  by  H.  C.  Carey,  vol. 
ii.,  chap.  10,  p.  827. 

*^  Thackeray  adds  his  testimony  as  follows : 
<<  <  Thronghout  the  west  and  south  of  Ir  Aand  the  traveller  is  haunted 
by  the  face  of  the  popular  starvation.  It  is  not  the  exception — it  is 
the  conditian  of  the  people.  In  this  fairest  and  richest  of  countries, 
men  are  suffering  and  starving  by  millions.  There  are  thousands  of 
Ihem,  at  this  minute,  stretched  in  the  sunshine  of  their  cabin  doors, 
with  no  worky  scarcely  any  food,  no  hope  seemingly.  Strong 
countrymen  are  lying  in  bed,  "  ^for  the  hunger*  " — ^because  a  man 
j^ing  on  his  back  does  not  need  so  much  food  as  a  person  afoot. 
Many  of  them  have  torn  up  the  unripe  potatoes  firom  their  littie 
gardens,  and  to  exist  now  must  look  to  winter,  when  they  shall 
have  to  suffer  starvation  and  cold  too.' 

^^  And  the  following  will  explain  how  India  has  &red  under  the 
English  Economists  whom  Canada  must  eschew : 

«<  *>  The  misgovemment  of  the  English  was  carried  to  a  point  such 
is  seemed  hardly  compatible  with  the  existence  of  society.  They 
forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with 
impunity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the 
country.  Enormous  fortunes  were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at 
Calcutta,  while  80,000,000  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  under 
tyranny,  but  never  under  tyranny  like  tiiis.  They  found  the  little 
ftoiger  of  the  Company  thicker  than  Surajah  Dowlah's  loins.  Under 
their  old  masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource ;  when  the  evil 
became  insupportable,  the  people  rose  and  puQed  down  the  goTem- 
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xiient.  But  tiie  Eoq^Bah  goTdrnmeift  wasr  dot  to  be  sUkm  «C  Tha* 
go^nmi^tVopt^ttieive  as  tlie 'most  ^ppc^wiiwe  form  of  bariMolitf 
4et^MbM,  waa  i^tnroUg  ^itK  iiU  th^stif^ilgih  of  dyflis^  It  w»M 
Ueif  the  govorfixb^t  of  eVil  genii,  n&er  than  the  goTernmeirt  of 
himiaii  l7r&&t9:'^J£id«Ai%, 

^< '  To  the  Bight  Honoorable  tte  Leidff of  ianrBlajestf*4  Plith^-Oom^ 
oil  for  Trade,  &c., 

<<  <  The  htooble  Petition  of  tiie  undersigilea  Mftii«ifiMtm^T8  ^d 
Bvalers  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Piece  Ooods,  the  fabrics  of  Bengal: 

**  *  Shbwbth — ^That  of  late  years  yonr  Petitioners  have  found  theii? 
business  nearly  superseded  by  the  btroduction  of  the  &bric8  of  Great 
Britain  into  Bengal,  the  importation  of  which  augments  evety  year, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  natire  manufacturers  ; 

<<  ^  That  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  are  Consumed  in  Bengal, 
irithout  any  duties  bemg  le^ed  thereon  to  protect  the  native 
fabrics ; 

'^  ^  That  the  fabrics  of  Bengal  are  charged  with  the  follo^ring  duties 
when  they  are  used  in  Great  Britain: 

*^  ^  On  manufactured  cottons,  10  per  cent. 
<<  ^  On  manufactured  silks,  24  per  cent. 

,  ^^  '  Your  Petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordships'  oon- 
ttderation  of  these  circumstances,  and  they  feel  confident  that  nO 
disposition  exists  in  England  to  shut  the  door  against  the  industry  of 
any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 

*^  ^  They  therefore  pray  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  British 
subjects,  and  humbly  entreat  your  Lordships  to  adlow  the  eott(Mi  and 
silk  fabrics  of  Bengal  to  be  used  in  Great  Britain  ^  fi:ee  of  duly,'  or 
at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  charged  on  British  &bricB  consumed  in 
Bengal. 

^^  ^  Tour  Lordships  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  advantages  the 
British  manufacturers  derive  from  their  skill  in  constructing  and 
using  machinery,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  unscientifie 
S}(|nufacturers  of  Bengal  in  their  own  country ;  and,  although  your 
Petitioners  are  not  sanguine  in  expecting  to  derive  any  great  advaft^ 
tage  from  having  their  prayer  granted,  their  minds  would  feel 


^g^lffSjdd,  bj^uch  a^mapifesjtation  of  your  Lordships'  good-;!iri]l 
to^^fl^^tbQiQ,;  aad  suqh  ^n^  instance  of  justice  to  the  m^tivos  of 
lo^a  W9u^  Jiot  fai^  to  endefur  the  British  goyemment  to  them.,  " 

^'  5  Tl^egif  thei:eforQ  confidently  trust  that  your  Lordship's  rigjiteou^ 
<}9llf4J\4^ratiou.will  be  ezteudepl  to  them  as  British  subjects,  without 
"^zcepfion,  of  sect,  country,  or  colour. 

«  <  And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  ^und,  will  ever  pray. 

[Si^ed  by  117  natives  of  high  respectability.] 
'Calootta,  September  1, 1881." 


"'THE  KOBE  IMHSDIATS  GALL  FOK  WATCHFULNESS  AKD  EZBSTtON  ON 
THB  PABT  OF  THE  FBISNBS  OF  CANADA. 

^^  ^  Even  at  the  present  day,  and  even  at  the  present  moment^ 
iihe  friends  of  Canadian  industry  require  to  be  on  the  alert.  It  is 
only  a  short  time  ago  since  we  saw  in  the  English  ne^vfspapers  the 
following  I 

'^^^  A  deputation  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  has  lately  had 
401^  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  at  the  Colonial-office^ 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  The  deputation  con- 
sisted, of  Mr.  Atkinson  (Mayor),  Ms.  B.  Jackson  (Master  Cutier), 
Mr.  Jobsqn  Smith  (President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  t/Sr. 
W.  A.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Cbamber  of  Commerce),  from  Sheffield;  and  Mr.  Henry  Van 
Wart  (Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Elkihgten,  from  Birmingham.  The  deputatio  was 
:a€Companied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Boebuck,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Had- 
field,  M.P.' 

^^  And  the  result  has  been  an. attempt  of  the  boldest  description 
by  the  Colonial  Minister  te  influence  the  Legislation  of  Canada. 
a"  tt  is  selfrcvident,  therefore,  that  as  Canadians  we  must  at  once 
<oine  forward  boldly,  and  ^how  that  we  are  aware  of  our  true  posi* 
*i9n. 

^^  Let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  know  that  it  is  by  over  purchasing 
ibipad,  or  SENDINQ  MONET  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTBY,  that 
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we  have  been  rained.  No  true  firiend  to  Canada's  connection  wilii 
England  could  go  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  pecuniary  miseiy 
in  the  colony,  caused  by  our  over-importing  from  Sheffield,  Binning* 
ham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow.  The  following  figures  tell 
more  plainly  than  any  words  can  the  present  absurd  position  of  tiid 
Trade  of  Canada : 

EzpoBTS.  Impobts. 

1866 $82,047,017  f48,684,887 

1867 27,006,624  89,480,698 

1868......  28,472,609  29,078,627 

1869 24,766,981  88,666,181 

^'  ^  The  Free  Traders  in  England  play  a  most  unprincipled  part. 
They  know  that  it. was  her  ori^ally  having  protective,  orpatriotic 
principles  on  the  subject  of  her  native  labour,  that  made  England 
great.  They  know  tiiat  no  country  was  ever  made  great  by  any 
other  principles,  and  yet  they  would  deprive  Canada  of  them,  to 
serve  their  personal  ends.  Selfishness,  personal  and  class  selfish- 
ness, is  indeed  their  only  impelling  motive,  for  we  must  not  dignify 
it  by  the  name  of  principle.  Such  men  as  Cobden  and  Bright  care 
less  for  the  labouring  man  of  Canada,  or  even  of  England,  tiian  tiie 
planter  of  the  South  cares  for  his  slave.  The  youth  of  Canada 
at  present  have  the  choice  of'the  description  of  labour  which  best 
suits  them,  only  by  expatriating  themselves.  A  farmer  in  Canada, 
for  instance,  has  five  sons,  and  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  them  are 
not  fitted  for  agriculture ;  he  cannot  find  manufacturing  employ- 
ment for  them  in  Canada,  and  must  send  them  to  the  United  States 
to  get  this  privilege !  But  all  the  world  knows  that  no  country 
hitherto  has  ever  been  made  great  by  le^lating  for  the  world's 
industry  instead  of  attending  to  her  own  aflSdrs ;  and  even  if  Eng- 
land were  to  succeed  m  this  novel  attempt,  it  would  be  no  reascm 
fi)r  any  other  country  runmng  the  same  fearful  hazard* 

"  Dr.  List,  (the  great  Economist),  in  Der  intematiojiale  Sanddy 
very  simply  explains  that  the  rise  of  Russian  greatness  took  its 
date  from  her  repudiation  of  Political  Economy.  ^  Soon  after  th^ 
war  of  1816  (says  list)  there  arose  a  teacher  of  the  Free  Trade 
theory,  a  certam  Storch^  who  taught  in  Rusma  what  Say  did  uk 
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IVanoe,  and  Dr.  Smkh  in  En^and,  viz.,  tfaat  Bidanoe  of  Trade  is  » 
mere  f^antom,  a  chimera  engendered  in  the  disordered  brain  of  the 
ieacl^ers  of  the  mercantile  system.  Goyenmient  gave  the  Free 
Trade  system  a  fiur  trial,  nntU  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Count 
Kesselrode,  declared  in  an  Official  Circular  of  1821| '  That  Busda 
finds  herself  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt  an  independent 
system  in  commerce,  as  the  raw  productions  of  tiie  country  find  but 
an  indifierent  market  abroad,  the  native  manufacturers  are  becoming 
mined,  aU  the  ready  cash  ie  going  abroad^  and  the  most  solid  mer- 
cantile houses  are  about  to  break.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
new  protective  Tariff  was  issued,  and  the  beneficial  consequences 
soon  manifested  themselves.  CAPITAL,  TALENT,  AND 
MECHANICAL  INDUSTRY  SOON  FOUND  THEIR  WAY 
INTO  RUSSIA  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CIVILIZED 
WORLD,  AND  MORE  ESPECLAIiLY  FROM  ENGLAND 
AND  GERMANY.  Nothing  more  was  heard  there  of  commercial 
crises,  caused  by  overtrading ;  the  nation  has  grown  prosperous,  and 
the  manufactures  are  flourishing." 

^^  No  words  of  mine  could  so  well  convey  to  the  Canadian  fiurmer 
my  view  of  his  and  his  family's  true  interest  than  the  foregoing 
words  of  Dr.  Idst.  And  I  cannot  possibly  do  more  for  Canada,  than 
•to  place  before  her  the  same  author's  description  of  the  sade  ffects 
on  the  United  States,  of  taking  the  advice  of  English  statesmen^ 
who  are  just  English  manufiusturers  or  their  tools : — 

"  *  There  are  many,'  says  Dr.  List  (!)«•  intematumale  ffandel) 
^  who  impute  the  commercial  crises  of  the  United  States  to  their 
paper  and  banking  systems ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
evQ  ori^nated  in  the  '  Compromise  Bill '  (1832),  m  consequence  of 
which  America's  imports  soon  exceeded  her  exports,  and  the 
United  Statea  became  debtors  to  En^and  for  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  which  they  were  unable  to  cancel  by  their  ex* 
ports.  The  proof  that  these  crises  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
the  excess  of  imports  lies  in  the  &ot,  that  they  invariably  occurred 
in  times  of  great  influx  of  foreign  manu&ctures  in  consequence 
of  a  reduced  tariff ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  they  never  took  place 
either  in  time  of  war,  when  few  imports  could  take  place,  or  when^ 
by  the  high  import  duties,  the  exports  had  been  brought  into  ja0t 
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propcMTtiM  wi&  Ae  mqnrts.  *  *  It  waa  in  178»  Oiftb^  ibe  fii^ 
Astimotti  taitf  ivtm  framed,. imposiiig  a  tarij8teg.datgr.pi|  Uie  v^ 
imp&ttuA  «Fti0l6a4>f  imports.  Txifliagias  the  wtftiof  tiliQ  dutjrOtW^ 
itti^Seets  on  the  proiperify  of  the  oonntiy  be^fom  bq  papift^l^tfaflk 
Wohkigton,  in  his  measag^  (1701)  alieadj  ooi^gratolaited  t^e  m^tm 
on  .the  flonrifihing  stiite.  of  mwu&otarea  and  agiipTfHwer:  En^ 
couraged  by  the  aocceaa  of  the  fiiet  attempt,  the  Ciongreaa  mfja^ 
in- 1804,  the  Import  Ihitiea  to  15  per.  pent,  and  in  U1&  &p  mtno/ffi 
faetnrea  of  the  United  Statea  already  em|doyed  <(accordiia£  to.  th^ 
Report  of  the  Gommeroial  ^  Committee  <to  tib  Go^reaa)  1Q0/)0Q 
hindB,  and  an.  anniial  amount  of  the  produce  aiponi^ted  tOrsi^ 
mSlibns  of  doUata,  while  the  value  of  htnd  an4  the.  pi^e^of  alJS 
aorta  of  goods,  aa  alao  of  wages,  rose  to  an  extrfuojrdinary  degree^ 
After  the  peaoe  of  Ohent  the  Congress  doubled  the  rate  of  dii^^ 
the  first  year ;  but  pressed,  by  the  arguments  of  the  diacii^ea  ,of 
JVee  Trade,  it  lowered  the  tariff  in  1816,  after  which  tiie  ealamiti^f 
ofthe  period  of  1786  to  1791  aoon  made  their  re-appearancei  vii^^ 
ruin  of  the  manufacturers,  valuelessness  of  productions,  and  a  fall  xa 
the  value  of  landed  property.  After  the  country  had  thus  again, 
during  the  second  war,  enjoyed  the  blesflings  of  peace,  it  once  mor^ 
experienced  all  the  previous  evils  after  the  conclusion  of  peae^ 
when  a  great  influx  of  manufactures  again  took  place,  and  thes^ 
evils  of  peaoe  were  even  greater  than  those  caused  by  the  devasji^ 
tions  of  war.  It  was  only  in  1824  that  the  Congress  saw  the  e^ 
pediency  of,  and  resolved  upon,  raising  the  tariff;  but  that  resolu- 
tion was  frustrated  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  threat  of  retaUaUny  mt^ 
wrea.  The  ruinous  state  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  United 
States  at  last  compelled  the  Congress  to  raise  the  tariff  in  1828« 
which  was,  however  modified  in  1832  (by  the  Compromise  Bill) 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr  Poulett  l^ompson,*  the  successor  of 
Httskisaon,  in  which  he  was  tuded  by  the  planters  of  the  Souths  w:ho 
all  clamoured  for  a  cheap  tariff.  The  consequence  of  that  Compi^ 
mise  Bill  was  the.  importation  into  the  United  States  of  such  eno^- 


•  Right  Hon.  Ponktt  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  and  Gk>rernor- 
Ctotteral  of  British  Korth  America  at  the  Ume  of  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Lew«r 
CanadSk 
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rquatifies  of  Eh^lish  manofactnres  as  totally  to  destroy  the 
Batenoe  6f  Triwie  between  the  two  oonntries,  and  to  bring  about  the 
'^tMmertiBl  moB  in  1885,  from  which  the  United  States  haa  not 
jet  qnild  reoorered,  despite  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1840.  AU 
iliis' [plainly  flhbwa  the  neoessity  of  not  allowing  the  imports  of  a 
-eovntijr  to  exoeed  the  exports,  or  in  short,  of  keepmg  continually  in 
sgbbihe  i2a2m<»  of  Trade.'  " 

-'^nmWXinET  VOinJiOTHSQUafD  MrmwTHELABOUB  POWBS  OF  EHGIiAHD 
AKD  OF  THX  WOaLD-HBB  HARD  MONEY  8YSTB1C  BEING  THE  I>EBrEaT  , 
•CONSFIRACT  THE  WORLD  EYEK  SAW  AGAINST  INDUSTBT-DEAB  HONET 
AND  CHEAP  PRICES  AND  WAGES  CONVERTIBLB  TERMS-SOTHAT  EVERT 
PHILANTHROPIST  MUST  SYMPATHIZE  WITH  THE  LATE  SPEAKER  IN 
HTDE  PARK,  WHO  BAID-*IF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IS  AGAINST  US 
TtfEN  WE  ARE  AGAINST  POUTIGAL  ECONOMY." 

**  FiJBfius  hoe  fecit  et  nummuM  percumus.* — Pliny. 
'  Usury  did  this  and  coined  money.' 

. '  Coin  is  foft  the  purpose  of  daily  exchange,  which  exohangcrit  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that  artisans  must  make,  and  indeed  all  persons  who 
need  their  services,  and  to  pay  wages  to  hired  Bervants,  slaYes  and  set- 
tlers ;  for  which  purpose  we  affirm  there  must  be  a  coin  having  a  value 
aaftong  the  members  of  a  State,  but  no  value  to  the  rest  of  the  world.'^- 

PliATO. 

'  Wealth,  we  have  said,  is  the  product  of  human  labour^  which  pro- 
cures for  man  all  the  materia]  good  which  he  wishes  to  enjoy ;  it  is  the 
rqnesentation  of  all  physical  enjoyments,  which  proceed  from  them. 
Very  weU :  but  for  whom  ?  Thk  question  should  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  never  presents  itself  to  theorists.  For  whom  ? 
According  to  the  answer  which  is  given  to  this  question,  man  belongs 
to '  wealth,  or  wealth  belongs  to  man  I' — Utudes  sur  les  Sciences  Soda^^f 
par  Simonde  de  SismondL 

*^  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  tiie  hard  money,  sys- 
tem of  England  is  the  great  curse  of  labour  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  throughout  her  colonies  etptcialtyy  I  hare  (as  friends  and  foes 
wffl  bear  me  witness)  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  held  up  my  testimony  against  it.  It  were  much  pleasanter, 
of  cooidc,  for  any  man  to  sail  with  the  current,  for  the  public  must 
necessarily,  till  prepared  to  alter  its  o{Hiiions,  view  the  man  a  fool 
who  holds,  or  at  all  erents  who  publishes,  contrary  ones,  seeing  that 
Us  doing  so  is  not  coming  very  far  short  of  paying  this  same  plahr, 
if  not  {deaaant,  compliment  to  the  public. 
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^*  When  Hanrey  (as  Jonathan  Duncan  has  remarked)  annoimced 
the  circulation  of'  the  blood,  and  Jenner  the  principles  of  vaccina- 
tion,  both  were  denounced  as  ignorant  quacks.  The  fate  of  Galileo 
b  weU  known.  Winsor  had  to  beg  his  bread  by  the  li^t  of  flie 
gas  he  discovered.  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  and  Bell  on  the  Clyde, 
were  deemed  drivellers  when  they  proposed  to  propel  vessels  ttuouj^ 
the  water,  not  by  sails  but  by  steam.  Stephenson  was  suspected  of 
bemg  a  lunatic  when  he  was  projecting  his  locomotive ;  and  tiie 
QfMrterly  Review  declared  that  he  who  expected  that  the  speed  on 
a  railroad  would  exceed  ten  miles  an  hour,  was  only  fit  for  Bedlam. 
Such  examples  of  error  should  check  rash  and  precipitate  judgments. 
Paper  money  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  abuses,  but  so  had  the  steam 
en^e  before  the  safety  valve  was  invented ;  and  I  will  attempt  to 
ahow  that  THE  INVENTION  OF  A  PAPER  MONEY  WAS 
AS  VAST  A  STEP  AS  FROM  SPOKEN  TO  WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE,  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  TO  PRINT." 

'^  The  same  eloquent  historical  writer  farther  remarks  : 

^  The  legislation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Loyd  tend  to  realise 
in  England  the  same  injustice  and  ruin  which  occasioned  the  down- 
fiUl  of  Rome.  In  a  recent  memorable  trial,  it  appears  that  uaifty 
is  now  so  extortionate,  that  attorneys  (certainty  not  of  a  reputable 
class)  take  60  per  cent,  on  loans,  and  require  the  interest  to  be 
paid  monthly,  so  that  in  eighteen  months  the  accumulated  interest 
equals  the  principal,  while  the  debt  remains  undiminished. 

*  The  science  of  society  affirms  that  since  it  is  the  privilege  of 
industry  to  heap  up  wealth  as  its  reward,  so  it  ought  to  be  the 
punishment  of  idleness  to  break  down  riches  till  they  whdlj 
disappear. 

^  Such  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  perception  Of  mterest 
were  abolished.  If  we  except  some  of  the  harder  metals,  pezish- 
ableness  is  an  inherent  quality  in  commodities,  and  it  is  universally 
true  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  but  when  a  government  makes  %. 
contract  for  perishable  commodities,  and  ^ves  for  them  a  moneyed 
equivalent,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  funded  debt,  becomes,  or 
may  become,  impbrishablb.  Thus  the  English  are  still  paying 
interest  on  the  gunpowder  exploded  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough,, 
though  the  principal  sum  representing  its  original  cost,  has  beo^ 
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tdiseharged  over  and  oyer  again.  Thus  usury  oonfers  immortalitj 
on  debt,  and  every  child  bom  after  the  contraction  of  the  debt  is 
reared  in  the  cradle  of  fiscal  bondage.  Thus  moneyed  classes  are 
perpetuated  by  usury,  as  landed  classes  are  perpetuated  by  primoge- 
.  niture.  These  two  laws  are  the  parents  of  political  privileges,  and 
privilege  necessarily  demands  exclusion  as  tiie  condition  of  its  own 
existence.  The  two  forms  of  wbalth,  landed  and  moneyed, 
xaxna  on  behalf  of  privilege,  and  their  alliance  puts  down 

AND    KEEPS   DOWN    ALL   THE   REST  OF  THE  C0MMUNIT7,  who  have 

neither  acres  nor  gold.    The  legislation  of  Feel  and  Loyd  has 
riveted  the  fetters  of  this  form  of  servitude. 

♦      *     ••  «  «  «  •  « 

.  ^  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  defender,  nay,  an  admirer  of  usury.  The 
following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  speech  he  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  Commercial  Distress,  80th  November,  1847  : — 

^  Some  hon.  gentlemen,  from  whom  I  could  have  hoped  better 
things,  says  commerce  cannot  be  conducted  if  we  are  to  pay  10 
4)er  cent,  for  interest ;  and  Oovemment  is  blamed  because  people 
are  compelled  to  pay  10  per  cent.  Why,  what  right  has  any  man 
to  pay  for  money  more  than  money  is  worth  ?  K  money  is  worth 
10  per  cent,  it  will  be  asked,  what  law  can  prohibit  such  a  rate  of 
interest  ? ' 

}  The  fisdlacy  on  which  this  justification  of  usury  rests  consists  in 
money  being  compared  to  commodities,  to  which  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever.  That  coals  or  iron,  cotton  or  mdigo,  ought  to  sell 
.  for  what  they  would  fetch  in  an  open  market,  is  quite  reasonable, 
because  the  legtslature  imposes  no  arbitrary  limit  to  their  production ; 
iheir  quantity  is  permitted  to  increase  or  diminish  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  being  wholly  and  exclusively  ruled  by  the  mar- 
kets of  consumption.  Totally  different  is  the  case  with  metallic 
money.  A  law  of  nature,  over  which  Parliament  has  no  control, 
restricts  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  gold,  the  yield  of  the 
nunes  never  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  or  the 
ezpaomon  of  trade.  Moreover,  whenever  gold  is  exported  as  a  pro- 
fitable mercantile  speculation,  or  is  hoarded  at  home,  through  panic, 
ttte  Act  of  184:1  compels  the  Bank  of  England  to  contract  its  issue 
«f  notes.    The  rule  is,  no  gold,  no  paper  ;  no  pi^er,  no  money ;  no 
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iiioney9DaduKM>imtB,  except  on  tenns  of  Mct^^      Thkiitfaei 
rvfky  interest  naes  ;  this  ia  why  the  trading  irorld sre  compelled.to 
pay  lOper.oent.,  and  a  commifrion  of  20  to  SO  percent,  ^and  ilia- 
^ear  that  they  are  finrced  to  pay  it,  under  penalty  of  bankntptey^ 
not  for  the  &b  and  legitiniate  use  of.  money,  but  on  aooonnt'ofits 
artificdal  seareiiy — a  acarcily  created  -by  Act  of  Parliaaient  for,  the 
benefit  of  usurers.  If  nKmey  were  like  everything  else  in  the  msBket^ 
as  8k  Robert  Peelmost&Iaely  assumed^  money  would  incieaaewalli 
tihe  demand  for  it ;  but  in  violation  of  all  sound  piineqples,  and  ofaU 
honour  and  honesty,  the  Bank  of  England  is  Qommaaded-.by.ihe 
legislature  to  withhold  money  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  thus  made 
the  reluctant  instrument  of  stranglin'j;  trade.    If  the  real  working  oT 
tiiis  most  iniq[uitous  system  were  undeietood,  these  fraudident  imd 
euicidial  statutes  would  be  iostantly  repealed  by  the  iAdigoaat  yflice 
of  plundered  industry. 
^  When  bullion  is  coined  into  money,  it  ceases  to-be a^aa^j a. 

/Oommodity,  but  has  superinduced  upon  it  a  n^onetary  chacacterv.It 
no  longer  resembles  other  articles  of.  oonunerce.    This  is  h«^i^y 
illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Taylor  ; — 
*  Under  Peel's  law,  gold  does  not  resemble  other  artid^  of  OQO^ 

'  merce  in  the  prixiciple  which  determmea  its  ezchangable  valuoy  fiiy 
more  than  the  trump  suit  in  the  game  of  whist  resembles  .the-. other 

.  three  suits.  It  is  wellknown  that  while  the  latter  exchaoige.on  equal 
terms  one  with  the  other,  the  trump  suit  is' endowed  with  supreme 

:power,^hich  makes  its  lowest  nupiber  often  possess  a  eontr^lUng, 
power  greater  than  the  highest  number  of  the  other  three  suits^*  ^, 

.under  Peers  Bill,  gold  is  endowed  with  alike  CQntrolU^g power  Qver 
the  value  of  all  <^er  commodities  in  this  country. 
,f  We  must  dwell  a  moment  longor  on  tius  importai^,  braiKsh  oT 

.the  subject.  .Suppose  that  in  1819,  when  the  biU  for  retonung  to 
easj)  payments  was  enacted,  Parliament  had  decreed  that  a  w^€^ 

^gasometer,  should  supply  all  London  witbv  gas ;  and.  at  that  time 

rfized  thenumber  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  be  manuSeu^tured,  oi^ei;^ 
that  that  quantity  should  never  be  increased  in  any  future  tiifie; 
rWhat  .would  be  the  consequence  in ,1856  7    Clearly, that  ,aU..the 

^vitreets  built  abce'1819  would  be  left. without  gpts;  or  if  fi^ 

/  Ibceived  a  supply,  then  the  consequence,  would,  be  that  .jq^  or 
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Hbb  MarMfB  ^nstinicted  prior  to  1819  would  W  doomed  to  darkneflB. 
'A^oord&ig  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  directors  of  the  gasoiDeter  would 
*1>6  jtottfied  in  saying  '  'gas  ottght  to  aell  for  what  it  is  worUi,'  for 
if  viBOTj  on  monej)  lindted  by  Act  of'  Parliament  is  defensible,  80 
'also  wt^old  the  usorj  oft  gas,  Ihnited  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
'same  reasoning  appHes  to  erdry  monopoly.  *  *  * 

^  How,^&en  are  debts  due  lio  fiyraigners  to  be  liquidated  ?  In 
'g61d  or  ffilrer,  coined' or tmcoiiied,  at  tlie  mcarked  price*  of  tiiose 
"metels.  In  tliese  dllitinctions  there  is  nothing  new,  but  simply  a 
revival  of  What  is  old.  The  use  of  what  may  be  called  a  doid)le  cur- 
rency was  %^  known  to  tiie  people  of  antiquity.  It  wtu  9fon 
^ffherved'that  the  pfeoioMfttetaUidid  ndt  ifkrease'^proportionatelif 
^^MKtM  ether  ixynM^iiHesftiscA^^^^  of  ancient iegislaiors 

'^lerceivecl  tiiat  prddttoftion*  MVtistbe^  melted  if  no  oih^r  diaribMoe 
-lB8trtHnents4han-gold'«tnd-83ve^'  Were  ta^kbyed.  *  One  of  4ibe  ear- 
'fiest  planii  adoj^ted  td  0d3ftli(Kint  the'difficdt}^^  the  creation  of  a 
'^JMXiandi  turrt^  in  each  dfUUfpmvknt  itati  for  internal  trade; 
and  its  distinctive  characteiistic  was  the  total- Absence  of  intrinsic 
^irldue  which  6fBM!tiially  prevented  its  expCQftaiion.  Tiiis' invention 
^greatly ecoiiotnised  thetiseof  the  precious  metab,  allowingihem  te  be 
^lA6lIy  enl|floyed  m  i&chMr^g  the  balances  of  forci^  trade.  Thus 
^e^'^lfies  o^  iBysantium  and  Cla^menae  provided  iron  money  for 
^i&taur  own'eititois,  which  circulated  at  home  for  the  nominal  eaiue 
^^irUfpresaed  tipon  it  by  public  avdhdriiy.  The  monetary  laws  of 
^^u^,  which  would  pass  current' in  all  the  states' of  Oreece.^- 
'  Xenophoh  observes  that '  most  of  the  states  dT  Greece  have  money  ^ 


'  •  M'<niU  is  the'  AH>bs  anS  Omega  of  Unmnex  Refonaerss  we  «aj  4hat  tb» 

bolder  of  paper  moaej  sbonld  not  s«i  payment  at  a  price  fixtd  by  law  as  at 

freient   We  show  that  the  viaUUion  ofthektio  d/Htppty  and  ditntafid^  fts^gardt 

"1^10',  gites  an  achratitage  to  the  ftn^efgner,  oreir  the  boitte  tnaniifitctttMr,  to  the 

"eittnl  that  its  va/tie  is  tfaore  tbta  ItS  pHee\     We  sbowv  AMo,  that  the  aet>rlfiiis 

f'§fAA  of  the  benefll  bf  tHtf  laW  o;f  i^pp}f  and  demand,  ia  pmticall  j  a  denial  ky<mr 

^hracr,  oftki  advantmge  cfth^  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  his  wheat  and  other 

pfodactions ;  fat  while  the  foreigner  can  take  guld  lit  a  IdW  fixed  pricey  he  will 

mrtt  bnj  anj  other  article  of  export,  unless  at  as  efaesp  or  eren  cheaper  rate;  If 

•IK^  PMMft  W0I  not  talie  the  lew  prite  ibr  hls't»t0daee|  the  foreifiier  takes  his 

*|^qin<i  th^  «al»  to  tU  temer  ia  ij&tieb  moir  serMte ihan  oovild- arise  from 

^Sespting  of  a  small  price/'— Isaao  BucBASAir. 
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Lyourgos  were  foonded  <m  ibe  same  principle;  but  tbai  grepk 
legislator  deprived  his  money  of  all  yalne  as  merdumdi9ej  by  de- 
stroying the  malleability  of  the  iron  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Seneca  states  that  the  Spartans  also  nsed  leather  money,  having  a 
stamp  to  show  by  what  authority  it  was  issued.  Plato  recommended 
a  double  currency  in  every  state.  ^  Coin/  wrote  that  illustrious 
philosopher,  ^  is  for  the  purpose  of  daily  exchange,  which  exchange 
it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  artisans  must  make,  and  indeed 
all  persons  who  need  their  services,  and  to  pay  wages  to  hired  sei^ 
vants,  slaves,  and  settlers ;  .for  which  purpose  we  aflSnn  there  must 
be  a  c<nn  having  a  valus  among  the  members  of  a  state,  but 
no  value  to  the  rest  of  the  world.'  For  the  purpose  of  visiting 
other  STATES,  Phito  proposed  a  common  Greek  coin  of  intrinsio 
which  is  not  current  except  in  their  own  territory ;  HENCE  MER- 
CHANTS ARE  OBLIGED  TO  BARTER  THEIR  WARES 
FOR  OTHER  WARES.'*  These  examples  abundanfly  prove  the 
early  adoption  of  a  double  currency  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  . 
explained  the  term.  *  *  *        .     ♦ 

^  Personal  slavery  is  the  sternest  and  most  absolute  form  in  which 
man  himself  belongs  to  wealth.  Cuba  is  a  rich  island,  but  its 
riches  belong  to  the  white  man  alone,  the  slaves  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Cotton  enriches  the  planters  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  negroes  bought 
and  sold  at  public  auction  are  included  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
flieir  wealth. — The  ser&  of  Russia  create  riches  in  which  they 
never  participate.  In  some  countries  the  nominally  free  labourer, 
receiving  wages,  is  only  one  remove  from  this  degradation.  THUS 
THE  IRISH  PEASANT  RAISES  BREAD  AND  MEAT,  BUT 
BARELY  TASTES  EITHER.  The  cultivator  of  the  vine  in  the 
Gironde,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Douro,  never  quaflb ' 
the  juice  of  the  high  flavoured  and  fully  ripened  grape.  OUft 
WEAVERS  k  SPINNERS,  WHOSE  INDUSTRY  CLOTHES 
THE  DISTANT  CHINESE,  ARE  SCANTILY  SUPPLIED 
WITH  RAIMENT ;  and  in  the  general  interchange  of  commodi- 

*  "  Tbf B  U  the  denand  wfaieb  I  have  alwaji  f hewn  the  GanadUtB  fitfiner  lotes 
ibe  moment  bis  production  U  not  iowtr  than  goid^  wbile  be  depend!  on  tbe  8arp> 
pean  market"— Ibaao  Buohahav. 
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iies  between  Cerent  nations,  only  the  select  few  of  the  wealthy 
classes  enjoy  the  luxuries  produced  by  a  scattered  and  diyersified 
labour.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

<<  <  This  unequal  distribution  is  defended  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  who  did 
not  blush  to  maintfdn  that  the  productive  classes  should  be  limited 
<  to  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  required  for  the  support  of  the 
labourer  and  his  family ;  or  that  quantity  which  is  necenary  to  en- 
able the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their 
race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution.'  " 

^'  These  selfish  dogmas  are  founded  upon  narrow  views  <^  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  TO  WfflCH  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OUGHT  TO  BE  SUBORDINATE. 

^^  Moreover,  man  is  ^fted  with  inventive  facdties,  which  enable 
him  to  mould  and  &shion  all  raw  material  according  to  his  necessi- 
ties ;  and  the  triumphs  of  science  are  measured  by  tiie  extent  of  his 
conquests  over  the  external  world. 

<<  The  argument  deducible  from  this  statement  affirms  that  all 
things  needful  to  the  happiness  of  man  have  been  abundantiy  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  sole 
condition  of  human  enjoyment  is  labour.  Such,  in  its  purity  and 
fflmpliciiy,  is  the  relation  established  between  the  Creator  and  tiie 
creature,  so  far  as  the  sustentation  of  physical  existence  is  in- 
volved. But  Ood  has  also  endowed  man  witii  reason,  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil — ^with  liberty  of  choice  to  determine  his 
eonduct  under  the  influence  of  motives-^and  with  liberty  of  action, 
to  execute  the  determinations  on  which  he  may  resolve.  All  this 
constitutes  him  a  responsible  being,  the  subject  of  reward  and 
punishment,  and  establishes  his  moral  relations  to  the  Deity.  IF 
THEN  MAN  ABUSE  HIS  REASON  OR  LIBERTY,  HE 
BECOMES  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HIS  OWN  SUFFERINQ.* 
Under  these  views  the  science  of  society  is  made  to  rest  on  a  reli- 
^ous  ba8is,which  recognises  Ood  as  the  sole  Proprietor  of  His  Earth, 


*  «  This  Is  jQtt  what  Sagland  does,  in  sobmitting  to  the  cruel  and  nnpa- 
teiotio  doctrines  of  her  present  heartless  sjstem,  called  Free  Trade,  bat  which 
i»  on\j  a  system  of  Free  Imports."— Isaac  Buorahav. 
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and  <^all  Uuiit  it contams;  while  it  declare  loan te  b^  the  ja^i^ipi^i- 
able  tni3t6e9  an^erable  for  itg  usufruct.  la  this  aeose  ^t  ^da* 
mentally  opposes  that  utoitarian  school  of  t^OLEDICAL  ECO- 
NOMY, WHICH,  CALCULATING  THE  ERODUOB  AND 
FORGETTING  THE  PRODUCER,  takes  as  its  motto,  *  Ap  I  nqr 
brother's  keeper  ?'  This  school  has  affirmed  that  a  country  is  oveir- 
populated  when  millions  of  acres  susc^tiye  .of  culture  are  4l>andoQed 
to  steriHty ;  that  INDUSTRY  HAS  BEEN  GUILTY  OF  IBUgJ 
SIN  OP  OVERrPRODUCTION,  WHEN  MILLIONS  OF 
W[EN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  ARE  DESTITUTE  OP 
PFHE  NECESSAREPS  OF  LIFE;  AND  THAT  MONEY  IS 
IIEPUNPANT,WHEN  MILLIONS  OF  POCKETS  A?E  PBlf- 
NiOJESS.     ♦♦*♦♦♦ 

^^  The  science  of  society  denies  these  dogmas.  Maintaining  a^  a 
fioidamental  principte,  tibat  aH  the  materials  of  food,  clothing,  aqd 
lodg^g,  exist  in  prolusion,  it  contends  that  if  eveiy  moutifi  is  a  eon- 
miner,  eveiy  hand  is  a  producer.  It  insififts  that  human  de^ea 
and  appetites  are  the  permanent  incentiyes  to  labour,  and  l^at,  aa 
Ikeae  are  insatiable,  the  motives  to  production  can  never  be  sjiph 
penned  or  even  enfeeUed,  unless  tiirou^  some  VICIOUS  INTER- 
KBRENCE  OP  LEGISLATION,  MILITATING  AGAIJJST 
(DHE  LAWS  OF  NATUR]^.*  It  holds  that  productipn  taii 
consumption  havhig  free  Hbertj  and  ftill  scope,  would  act  and  re- 
sot  reciptoeally  aaoid  constancy  on  each  other,  so  that  supply  ^d 
demand  would  never  fail.  Nothing  could  be  eidier  deficient  or  i^ 
ejfcess ;  scareiiy  send  ^uts  would  be  unknown.  It  rejects  the  fal- 
lacies of  OVElUPlBODUOnON  AND  OVER-POPULATION, 
OSBRMS  WHICH,  RIGIDLY  ANALYZED,  IMPLY  A  COli^- 
^ERADICTION,  fdr  a  superabundance  of  people  relatively  to  food 
and  doithkg,  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  a  superfluity  of  food  {^^ 
cloihiDg  relatively  to  people !  are  propositions  miituaHy  ^b^er- 
fiive  of  each  o&er .  In  red  fife  it  is  unK)rtunately  true  i^a.t  iltJN- 
•GfiR  IMTABBa  THE  DWELLING  OF  THE  POOR,  Vf^BBiM 
aHANARIES  AEE  FILLBD  WITH  OOMf;  Am  *HAf 


9^\j  ib6  c^fptjy  OMNfy  9^  ^  i^l^^taPBi  ttlMtogb  tins  <rf.cdhne.i84iiU»s  «»ib* 
done  by  Legialaiion."— Is^^^i  4imMrA)r« 
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mUUOVS  ABE  IXSCFFlCmSiTLY  GUySBM^,  WHXXiE 
!SSffA  WAB^£K)UfipS  OF  iPHB  lAAinTf'AOTUKBBS  AKfi 
ftXOOKEPWTEH&ABIENTTOBBPLBSION*  ^eddam 
kdi  flOBttune^  bameyer^  exidts  ia  uridttnitiinhed  force,  sad  if  the  natii- 
rAJtm  had  free  {^,  boih:tli&  granarieB  atid  the  waffehoiUHBB  woidd 
Jba^.evptied.'' 

**  THE  ITOKEf  POWEft  vemu  THE  XtABOtB  POWEB. 

**  If  linen  !t  is  titterly  impoBsftle  for  us  to  suppose  a  country  wiiih 
80  heartless  a  policy  in  regard  to  home,  as  well  as  colonial  industry , 
as  England  has,  idiy  should  we  copy  it  ?  I  have  eldewhere,f  at 
great  length  ei[plahied  that  out  enx>r  lies  m  this,  that  the  circula- 
tion is  based  upon  and  in  proportion  to  gold,  the  rich  man's  pro- 
petty,  instead  of  tipon  IiAJBOTib,  tiie  poor  man's  property — ^thatthis 
basis  IB  therefore  a  thing  that  can  be  ^nt  away,  instead  of  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country ; — ^instead,  m  a  word,  of 
money  being  the  mere  handmaid  of  native  industry,  ^e  super- 
Structure  can  never  be  continuously  large  when  its  basis  (^the 
golden  basis  of  our  irwerted  pyramid !)  is  allowed  to  become  small. 
IN  PACT  TfilS  ABSURDEfT  IS  ENDURED  BY  MGL Altt), 
AND  HER  COLONIES,  AND  ALL  COtJNTRIES  SfihE  CAN 
iNtLUENCE,  THAT  THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  CiRCttLA. 
tIO»  IS  REGULATED  BY  THE  STOCK  OP  GOLD,  A 
FOREIGN  COMMODITY  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  INSTEAD 
OF  BY  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY'S  NATIVE 
PRODtrOtlONS  OR  INDUSHtY.— And  it  '^ere  well  fbr  any 
country  io  be  deprived  of  every  ounce  of  its  gold,  if  ai  no  cl\ea{)er 


•'^''Woald.ira  Ukpmny  ttbl>*i&i]Mgklid>>«i'Ai^#ttoiW=6lB«/df  ^iir^rtildti^- 
ilteBf  If  «veiy  IMn,  #«ma  «I4  «lilld)lfidttftn<Mi)»|>ly  6r)^edM&r7^1y$tMii^ 
dliMl  IMIl  And  ff  %»  ymB  did  ^At  |rt«v«ftt  dfMHMtkte  (iDMOttg^  <My  to  ^6dtt- 
'i^akrtltm  Mttnikittir ^^  *Mi  tielM^,  imtf  the  tx^  t>66tet>)  C^  nl&tt  po^mnok^ 
tikin  tM«U  bi  tki  fli#M  pftf^pkfteif  I    tMii  Ib^ «  Hkltfg  wftiifeh  Wb'ln  '€lUlMli  ^Mb 


t  See  former  part  of  Poetioript 
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rate  can  be  shoim  its  actaal  independenoe  of  the  yellow  metal.^ 
The  English  system,  of  thus  holding  no&ing  to  be  a  proper  repre- 
sentatire  of  money,  except  that  which  is  capable  of  being  exported, 
or  which  in  other  words  wiU  bring  back  gold,  is  seen  to  be  mon- 
strooB  when  we  reflect  that  the  internal  traneaetione  of  a  eowifyry 
are  ealctdatedto  be  at  least  twenty  ttmee  the  amount  of  ite  exparte^ 
or  at  least  ten  times  the  amount  of  its  ea^ports  and  imparts  put 
together.  It  is  because  England  persists  m  doing  the  same  injury 
to  her  own  people,  that  for  so  long  a  time  she  has  been  believed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  distress  in  which  she  involves  all  foreign  conntri^ 
that  follow  her  example  or  advice.  But  the  question  iff  now  being 
suggested,  may  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  government  of  England 
is  only  after  all  a  class-government,  and  that  THE  MONEYED 
CLASS  WHO  RULE  ENGLAND  CARE  NO  MORE  FOR 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OF  ENGLAND,  THAN  THEY 
DO  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  OR  AS  WE  HAVE  SEEN,  THEY 
DO  FOR  COLONISTS— the  pound  of  flesh  being  their  only  prin- 
ciple.  Certain  it  is  that  we,  as  colonists,  have  no  tie  to  England 
but  the  Queen.  The  statesmen  of  England  we  regard  as  men  who 
haiong  already  attempted,  will  agun  attempt,  the  degradation  of 
the  colonists.  As  a  class,  they  are  neither  feared  nor  respected  in 
the  colonies,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  few,  very  few 
individuals  among  them,  that  we  believe  to  be  truly  liberal  men, 
or  whose  liberaliiy  goes  farther  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the 


*  "  The  effect  of  PeePs  Money  Law  is  a  complete  riolation  of  his  principle  of 
buying  cheap,  and  selling  dear,  for  the  British  prodacers  are  forced  to  bnj  gold 
dear,  and  sell  it  cheap.  They  buy  at  a  trade  price  (by  trade  meaning  prices  on 
the  local  le^el  of  wages  as  explained  in  page  one  of  Postscript).  They  sell  at 
a  cash  price.  Foreigners  on  the  contrary  should  sell  to  us  at  trade  or  nomi<' 
.sally  high  prices,  and  payment  should  be  made  to  them  for  their  products  at 
the  same  rates,  or  (as  people  express  the  appreciatum  of  gold)  in  dqtreeioM 
gold.  This  would  cause  foreign  exchanges  to  be  apparently  unfarourable  to 
Canada  \  they  would  be  only  nominally  so,  for  foreigners  always  exchange 
according  to  the  intrinsic  ralue  of  gold  and  silTer  as  the  common  measure  of 
ralne,  therefore  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  the  home  prodaoerii 
whereas  at  present  they  receive  more  gold  than  the  latter,  whenerer  prioet  a» 
above  the  barter  level,  or  raw  material  price,  (equal  to  that  at  which  the  law 
has  fixed  gold,'*  '—Isaac  Buchavav. 
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popular  rote  in  Britain  the  country,  while  HE  BNTIBELT  FOB- 
GETS  OB  OYEBLOOKS  BRITAIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

' «  «  «  «  «  «. 

'^  Audit  is  notonlyas  regfurds  colonial  labour,  but  as  regards  the 
labour  of  the  mother  country  that  British  statesmen  have  adopted 
the  most  disloyal  principles,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  owe  more 
allepance  to  the  BRITISH  LABOURER  (WHO  SHOULD  BE 
THEIR  POUTIOAL  MASTER)  THAN  THEY  DO  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  LABOURER.  On  the  throne  of  patriolasm  they  have 
set  up  Political  Economy !  Perhaps  however  we  should  be  nearer 
the  truth  if  we  hold  that  in  England  there  never  was,  among  her 
legislators,  any  more  than  the  pretence  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  people.  The  success  of  the  American  Revolution 
shewed  them,  that  no  government  could  exist  that  had  not  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  troubles  in  France  made  this  still 
more  clear.  But  they  took  the  same  line,  a$  we  have  seen  the  mott 
%mworO^  politicians  in  Canada  takej — ^to  prove  themselves  pure — 
tiiey  cried  out  against  an  imaginary  corruption.  But  as  in  the  one 
case  so  in  the  other,  it  was  all  mere  empty  words.  The  public  men 
in  England,  instead  of  honestiy  associating  the  Government  with 
the  people  in  their  interests,  hwrnbugged  (to  use  an  unmistakable, 
word,)  both  the  Crown  and  the  people.  That  truly  popular  interests 
should  prevail  was  no  doubt  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  but  this  would 
not  suit  the  British  statesmen  as  representatives  of  the  men  of 
money.  They  knew  that  WELL  PAID  LABOUR  is  a  convertible 
term  for  CHEAP  MONET.  They  therefore  mtroduoed  a  contri- 
vance  which  blinded  both  the  Crown  and  the  people.  At  Cam- 
bridge they  had  learned  that  '^  things  whieh  are  equal  to  the  same 
ihingj  are  equal  to  (me  anotJierj^  and  they  taught  this  lesson  both 
to  the  Crown  and  the  people.  Their  object  of  course  was  to  prevent 
any  actual  oneness  of  interests  between  the  Crown  and  the  people ; 
so  they  had  to*  use  considerable  sleight^f-hand ;  and  the  juggle 
succeeded  admirably : 

''  Indeed  the  pleaaure  seemed  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  aa  to  cheat, 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  peroeire  the  jaggler's  sleight ; 
And  still  the  less  thej  understand, 
The  more  thej  admire  bis  sleight-of-hand  1** 
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"<  ^IhAy  A^oofdlBgly  get  tip  tkta  lUttg  oaDdl  Pblitied  BoMMqy^i 
and  Buooe^ADdbi  eoniincingikepec^fo  that  itIVAS  PATS9K)¥nil 
ihey  were  called  upon  to  wotship.  Pblitical  EdKmomy  (said  Hbey) 
k thfrpaople^  fai«ereit  Tf^Med  ^Hmmay  also  tbAy  ai^ei«ed  to 
l)e  ib0  GiinnlB  iatoMrt*  Andso^  by  ttn^  ^adeat  gmmtbrtad  piwwi 
tberjuterasta  of  «he  CStown  and  the  people  w€m  ^o^ad  idf^zitioal,  as 
leing  both  ideatioal  wittil^i^tioalSMioQiyl  But  the  gMatp«pdar 
caaditioii  waa  never  iiilf81ed>  of  jaoiiey  b^g  pennwtted  to  beooma 
dvN^^aeamgthait  iSuawaa  the  oani^cirtibla  term  fitf  khoav^baiag 
made  dear)  or  eiaployment  fiiiify  Temnnevsted.  The  PolWaal 
Bei^iioafittla  ktiew  well  that  thelre  a)*a  hut  two  waya  of  paying  tattia^ 
TaimmiiataUher  be  ADDED  TO  PBICS  (aatheyMf^ttoiia) 
ixtMuMMfMmwtgu.  Without  T AXATI0N4^ AP|!BJIiCO»nBlf 
i^  people  arast  be  Mvan  te  the  kbiter  eratel  alteynative,  and  !^^ 
WBR8,  AND  SrniiARS,  DRIVEN  TO  rP.  The  "^  erf "  iraa 
got  tip  Hiat  paper  money  mi^t  be  OVBRJSfiUBD^*  and  by  1U» 
ezpedieni  the  money-BiongerB,  as  Z  have  before  aaid)  anoceeded  in 
^^toaUyAiimfrBi^jrtn^  both  the  Ovown  and  the  people.  Theair^ro' 
breathe  exiBito  in  SUP^Ef#UITT  aromd  ns,  bat  the  h/tig$  otiiy^ 
approprial^e  theneoesBary  €piua6ty^  sq  trade  could  mJLy  abiotb  money 
to  the  extent  of  its  ^rctTiacK^jon^,  wlMi  are  the  Ztm^  of  trade.  Ab 
with  tiie  lur,  so  with  the  papw  money,  or  legal  JJtfs  blood  iff  IJW 
Tr^de^  the  only  queation  ahonid  have  been  aa  to  its  purity,  for 
were  the  legal  tender  one  pound  note  properly  aeenred,  it  ia  elemr 
that  no  one  bat  a  lonatic  would  part  with  it  for  leaa  than  twentf 
afaiffilig'a worth.  The>mp<7aMU{%oftheover4B8aeof  aucbtln4iMi^ 
«ti  pii4)er  money ,  and  the  impoeaMity  of  any  unlimdadf  r^ 
in  oonsequenoe,  is  well  iQaatrated  by  Mr.  Edward  Cappa  m  Ua 
veiy  diever  work,  Tlu  Ourreneg  in  a  Nut  %hdl : — 

**  *  It  is  (says  Mr.  Capps)  a  well  knotm  fact,  that  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  water  will  rise  in  a  vacuum  (the  barrel  of  a  pump 
for  instance)  J;o  about  33  feet.  Now,  suppose  that  the  water  in  a 
certain  vacuum  had  always  been  prevented  by  tiie  interposition  of 
a  plug,  from  rising  fairer  than  ten  feet,  it  would  f(Aow  that  when 


•  ((  Their  aotiud  fter  wtt  tbfti  soaey  weald  UM  aiid  laboar  rise  in  ralae." 

Isaac  Buoeavav. 


-fSSiii  ^^  wdiB  rlEdd(dd  one,  two,  or  ten  ftet  bigger,  tike  y^iter  n^oul^ 

^jxg  tieV^  bei^tr  etiiax^ly  withdrawn^  and  fho  people  had  not  known 
iftM  wacr  tij^  e^Uie  wtiich  produced  ttie  rise  of  the  water,  they  dUj^t 
liaV^  cdficlud^d  fh'at  tlie  water  would  rise  qd  infinitum^  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  interpose  a  limiiing  power  to  present  it  oyerfloi^- 
liig'and'  ^lu^ing  everything  around.  But  it  is  obviou3  that  the 
removal  of  thp  plug  was  not  th^  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  water,  Hut 
W^  (Ally  tliat  "i^liAdi  permitted  it  to  rise ;  the  eausewe^  the  weigjki 
/>{  ihe  oMospherej  and  ceased  to  act  when  the  equilibrium  wa^ 
^ned.  do,  iif  like  maimer,  the  extension  of  the  currency  is  not 
the  eaiue  of  the  rise  of  prices,  as  many  think,  but  is  only  that  which 
j^mnUs  it ;  the  cai«9e  is  the  weigU  qf  tqxatumf  and  the  riqe  will 
<$eaBe  wh^M^ever  a  pAo^^  whidh  witt  fertn  an  eqoilikrum  wilii  tho 
w«^-  of  tabntiim^ »  oibMiied.  Oompetiticti  will  in!&IUbly  prev^etat 
prices  rising  higher  than  this.' 

^<  I  myself  have  never  sfaa  a  very  n^uoh  better  ilh]Btratio&  tina 
tfa*  hngfing.  My  own  fimnirite  way  of  illustrating  the  withdrawals 
ilifain  two  yfeaiSi  of  half  the  bank  note  circulation  in  Canada,  is  that 
it  leaves  the  trade  in  the  predicament  of  a  vessel  in  a  canal,  &o«n 
irttoh  9W  ha}f  the  water  has  been  suddenfy  drawn  off. 

-<  Uw  sad  result,  however,  for  the  nation  is,  that  TBEE  POLITI- 
OAL  EGONOMISl^S  HAVE  GOT  THEIR  WAT,  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  THEREJFOEB  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  TO  PAY  THE 
yAHON-'a  TAXES  OUT  OF  THEIR  WAttES,  BUT  TO 
^  WPpa  INPUFFKJIENT  EMPLOYMENT,  TO  THE  EX- 
TfilT  THE  CIRCULATION  BtAS  THUS  ARTIFiOIALI^Y 
ANI>  MOST  CRUELLY  BEEN  MADS  INSUFFICIENT. 

«<  Sven  the  Times  newspi&per,  when  making  its  noble  stand  in 
fftVpur  of  the  t^n  hours'  bill,  and  figainsi  the  Political  Econonusts, 
^idmit^d  tiiis  cruel  result  of  British  legislation. 

^^  F«  a  whole  generation  (said  the  Times)  man  has  been  a  drug 
in  thiscountty.  It  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  heads  of  Econo- 
mists, hat  they  would  ever  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour. 
^Rte  imihaustible  Irish  supply  has  kept  down  the  price  of  English 
libovr^whether  in  the  field,  the  [fi^ctoty,  the  army,  or  the  niAiVy; 
Twhethe*  at  tiie  sickle,  the  spade,  ttie  hod,  or  ^  desk.  We  believe 
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that,  for  fifty  years  at  least,  IdbauTj  taking  iU  quaUt^  into  aeeawnt^ 
ha9  been  cheaper  in  ihie  eowntry  than  in  any  part  ofHurape;  and 
this  cheapness  of  labour  has  contributed  vastly  to  the  unprovement 
and  powers  of  the  country — ^to  the  success  of  sJl  mercantile  pursuits 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  money  ta  speni.  Thie 
same  eheapneee  h€U  placed  the  labouring  classes  most  effectuaUff 
under  the  hand  of  money  and  the  heel  of  power. ^  (See  Times  of 
6th  July,  1851.) 

And  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better  close  this  paper,  than  by  repro- 
ducing part  of  the  truthful  reply  made  some  years  ago,  to  tiie 
London  Economist j  by  a  yeiy  Rented  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament, — John  W.  Gamblb,  Esq. : — 

*' '  The  article  alluded  to  asserts  that  farmers  and  millers  in  Can&da 
favourable  to  annexation,  adopt  that  plan  firom  an  opinion  of  its  necessity, 
and  as  a  oountenrailin^  benefit,  contingent  upon  our  colonial  conditicQ^ 
points  to  the  protection  on  Canadian  timber  in  the  British  market^ 
The  Montreal  Herald^  to  add  strength  to  the  annexation  cause,  succeoK 
fully  shows  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  tfaat 
staple,  thus  rendering  valueless  the  only  commercial  advantage  remainiag 
to  us  as  a  colony,  and  leaving  the  aigument  of  necessity,  as  stated  bf  a 
subordinate  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  exert  its  full  force  in  &vour  of  tfi- 
nexation.  #  :|c  ♦  ^  :^  :^ 

*' '  I  hold  that  to  insure  continuous  prosperity  to  Canada,  consumer  md 
producer  must  be  brought  still  nearer — placed  side  b^  side — and  tiat 
the  mode  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  aid  the  farmer  in  inducing  the  ne- 
chanic  to  take  his  place  beside  him,  is  a  high  protective  tariff  on  all  tlose 
articles  for  the  manufiicture  of  which  we  possess  natural  advanti^. 
The  editor  of  the  Economisty  this  subordinate  minister  of  the  Cnwn^ 
the  great  free  trade  advocate  of  England,  admits,  as  his  deliberate  oon- 
viction,  that  the  only  relief,  the  only  refuge  for  the  depressed  agnmlr 
tnral  and  milling  interests  of  Canada,  is  to  bs  sought  and  found — ^^bre? 
Why  in  the  markets  caused  by  the  "  protected  corporations  of  New  Sng- 
knd."     Here  it  is:—  *  *  *  #  ♦ 

'  I  repeat  the  remedy  poii  ted  out  by  the  Eamomiit  as  the  only  sonroe  o£ 
relief,  annexation  excepted,  for  the  agricultural  and  milling  interets  of 
Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  markets  caused  by  the  protected  ccrpora- 
tions  of  New  England.  Wherein,  then,  do  we  differ  ?  Protection  as  a 
system,  is  equally  the  beneficial  cause  of  the  remedy,  whether  that  mnedy^ 
lie  attained  by  annexation,  or  by  the  more  subtle  mode,  of  the  tree  ngress 


•  This  Timber  proteotion  also  has  gone,  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Oobden)  trea^- 
between  Manohester  and  Louis  Kapoleon. 
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into  the  United  Statee  of  our  natunJ  piodiiots,  promifled  qb  by  the  Eeo- 
nomUt  by  treaty  of  Bedprocity.  sK  ♦  sK  The  differenoe  ie 
just  this :  I  Bay,  and  oommon  sense  says,  and  the  facts  and  reasoning  of 
the  EcontmiBt  say,  adopt  yonrselyes  the  policy  of  the  Union,  and  your 
protected  corporations  will  soon  famish  yon  with  a  market  of  yonr  own, 
for  your  agrionltnral  prodnots  at  home. 

^  The  Samomut  says,  free  trade  with  the  Union  in  raw  prodnoe  makes- 
their  hiffh  prices  yonrs,  bnt,  true  to  Engknd's  interest,  neglects  to  add, 
then  will  we  gather  those  high  prices  into  onr  own  bosom,  in  exchange 
for  the  rags  and  deyil's  dost  of  Manchester  and  Leeds.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Econamitt,  England  mnst  consult  the  interests  of  her  people  abroad  eqaally 
with  those  at  home — they  are  no  longer  to  be  gulled  with  snch  words  as 
**  British  snlgecte  "  and  'integral  parte  of  the  empire."  They  have  the 
shadow — they  want  the  sabstence ;  she  mnst  coiunlt  their  interests,  or 
they  will  consult  them  for  themselves.  ANNEXATION  IS  FAR 
PREFERABLE  TO  YOUR  "  FREE  TRADE  IN  RAW  PRO- 
DUCTS," unaccompanied  by  protection  to  home  industry :  and  I  sub- 
mit  whether  the  question  of  protection  is  not  yirtnally  conceded  by  this 
Free  Trader?' 

In  Mr.  Senior's  ^^ Mercantile  Theory  of  Wedbh  "  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  the  Political  Economiste,  being  aware  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  is  popular,  and  would  be  the  rule  under 
universal  suffirage : — "  If  the  unhappy  prejudices  that  now  exist 
on  this  subject  should  continue,  and  if  the  exteTidon  of  repreeenr 
tative  government  should  increase  the  power  qf  pubUc  opinion 
oyer  the  policy  of  nations,  I  fear  that  commerce  may  not  long  bo 
enabled  to  retain  even  that  degree  of  freedom  that  she  now  enjoys. 
— I  have  perfect  reliance  on  thg  knowledge  and  good  intentions 
of  our  present  Ministers — ^but  very  little  on  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  country  at  large.  And  if  AGnistors  are  unsupported 
by  the  country  at  large — ^if  each  class,  in  turn,  is  to  be  permitted 
a  complete  or  a  partial  monopoly,  and  bribed  by  this  sacrifice  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  [Query  ? — the  interest  of  the 
annuitante  and  tax-eaters,  whom  Sir  James  Graham  calls  ^  the 
drones  of  the  hive,'  I.  B.]  of  the  public  to  ite  own  partial  and  im- 
mediate advantage,  to  allow  others  to  clamour  for  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise a  similar  oppression — ^if  Ministers  are  not  aided  by  the  pub- 
lic voice  in  their  struggles  against  individual  rapacity — ^we  shall 
tread  backwards,  with  greater  rapidity,  the  few  steps  which  we 
have  so  laboriously  gained.    In  a  representative  government,  where 


1*6  anrnwrniMY  ikHiuMsB, 

miflWi^  az^  his  feta^  ^here  the  poWor  atbitiraril^  to  do  g^if 
chaioied  bjr  fhe  same  fettea;B  whicb  ?!dirtnwi  thtf  power  adbitnrily.  44 
da  evil — ^where^  U'  Abtt^pMie  opikionU  o^mtp^deniy  and  U^  ot^ 
these  subjects,  so  ill-iofonned,  and  I)reref6r6  sd  easily  misiifider- 
atood,— there  appears^  at  first  sigl^  no  lis^  t6  tb^  ^bei^t  td  ^vIMl 
kdiviiiial  interest,  pi^pidar  pr^'udke^  and  Mtibnal  ;^M9y^  n^!^ 
nikt  wnry  the  sg^stete  of  «*olorfon.'^ 

Atid  of  the  conspirators  of  the  money  market,  yAi»  hold-  th^ir 
unholy  or^es  OTer  that  grossest  of  aU  the  aetB  of  the  Pelitteal 
ScoMnifll«--SIr  B.  BeelHt  noney  Mi)  of  181A— none  erercBd  titts 
ItatAj  ab  inAu^n^ititg  the  public  ndud,  ^hich  Sr.  Ckalmerf^  «^ 
brigl^test  ornament  of  the  Church  to  wUch  I  We  the  heikyattti 
belo9gO  c^d  on  the  stibjeei  of  eetooiny ;  and,  9tin»kg!^i»my^\iyii 
also  was  this  great  man's  mind  peryerted  into  a  disthlSt'of  tiie 
working  classes,  for  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  Uved ;  for  in  his 
^^PeUtieal  JEkcmmy,  m  Connecti&n  with  the  Mind  State  ahdltoral 
Prospects  of  Shoietyy**  we  fihd  tiie  following : — 

^*  A  libera!  politlcd,  fdnhs  no  guarantee,  but,  we  doubts  the  q^ 
porite,  for  a  liberal  political  economy.    This  is  a  subjbot  ok 

WHICH  T&R  POPULAB;  AKD  PHILOSOPHIC  MINDS  ABB  NOT  AT  ALL  IN 

HARHOirr:  and  the^ery  adiiuismon  into  Parliament  of  so  Uxg^  m 
influence  from  the  will  of  the  humbler  classes  may,  after  all,  e&* 
danger  the  cause  of  sound  le^Iation,  on  every  tope  where  the 
seeming  and  the  substantial  inte^sts  of  the  country  are  at  yavi- 
ance.' 

**  And  ^B  Manchester  Q-uardian  of  yesterday  (8th  May,  1850)! 
puts  it  beyond  d6ubt  that  the  present  race  of  economists  have  as 
fittie  hearty  dependence  on  the  working  classes  as  had  the  &ther8 
of  Political  Economy.  His  leading  article  has  the  following — ^the 
fSecct  bebg  concealed  that  the  barefisuied  insincerity  of  many  of  the 
members  to  the  democratical  principles  they  professed  at  tiie  hust- 
ings, is  the  instigating  cause  of  the  present  danger  in  France,  which* 
is  used  as  an  excuse  by  l^Mers  and  the  Economists  to  make  Sk  firsts 
if  it  is  not  perhaps  a  very  vital,  deviation  from  the  popular  prin- 
ciple !— <  trhat  neither  France  nor  any  other  large  European  state 
•can  be  safely  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  legislative  body  elected 
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1^  WDJf^rsfll  Bdfrage,  lifts  been  more  that!  BolSbietiliy  ^foved ; 
^itid^Attretfdire  001110  me^dfflctttion,  tow  or  hereafter,  of  the  F^enctt 
4lkf(MtA  Uiw  'wSL  he  ixtdbpentable.  Bnt  Aether  any  such  modi- 
^aliiMit^^eM^42i!e  danger  that  now  threatens  the  cotxntry:,  may 
w6Hi  De  xWiroiieu* 

^*  WkaSf,  we  have  iiie  fibttowing  from  the  pen  of  Ebenezer  Klfiott, 
ttto<J(«tt  Law  mymer,da^^  ITth  October,  184«:— *  It  13  re- 
maiteablio'tlAittYee^Fhtd^  has  been  carried  by  the  middle  Gasses, 
Mt'oiftjr^wiilMut  Ihe^fismtcmee  of  the  Workmg  (Hasses,  butin  spite 
ef  ft^^eppwttion.'  TMs  is  worse  fiian  the  eariy  Whigs,  who  were 
<Md«tte  by  flie  T^es  as  Free  Traders ;  indeed  Mr.  Vqtj  the  late 
Loid'  Clrey,  Bi^ke,  and  Sheiidan,  were  decidedly  opposed 
toikle'MtteiTe  theories  of  Free  Trade.  IThis  is  admitted  in  Ihe 
JUMbkrghRemM  of  Jtemary,  1846 :  *  We  mnst  in  candonr  ad- 
mk  and  hnent  tiiat  those  masdms  of  policy  tanght  by  Dr.  Adam 
Smtfai  which,  bind  nations  together  by  the  reciprocal  benefits  of 
^oameree,  fthere  is  ^0  reciprocity — ^I.  B.]  produced  less  effect  on 
iiie  minds  ef  4he  Whig  leaders Uian  on  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.' " 

FEEL'6  ASSBBTION  QF  THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT  OYER  THE 
OlDflPCyrENCB  OF  FRDTUIFLE  MUST  END  IN  TTNtVERSAL  SUFFttAGB, 
AS  m  VfiS  €intED  STATES,  SEEING  THAT  TT&ANNT  CAN  QHXtX  BE 
KXEECI3]BD  WITH  I|IPUN|inr  BY  FBlirOirAl.S. 

"  My  own  effort  in  politics  (adds  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  the  Free  Trade 
era  in  finglaind),  now  brought  to  a  termmation  quite  satisfactory  to 
me,  has  al^ys  been  an  humble  one,  or  one  at  all  events  very  simple^ 
definite,  and  t|uite  free  from  all  personal  or  party  objects  or  ambition. 
I  HAVE,  IN  A  WORD,  HAD  IT  AS  MY  OBJECTTO  ASSIST 
IN  REMOVINO  A  POPULAR  DELUSION,  WHICH  ONE 
WOULD  THINK  A  SINGLE  LOOK  AT  PROTECTIONIST 
AMERICA  MIGHT  DISPEL— VIZ,,  THE  VERT  GENERAL 
NOTION  THAT  A  PERSON  WHO  ADVOCATES  PRO- 
TECTION TO  NATIVE  INDUSTRY  MUST  NECESSARILY 
BE  A  CHURCH  TORY,  THE  ENEMY  OF  AN  ENLARGED 
POLITICAL  FRANCHISE,  OR  THE  ADVOCATE  OP 
MONOPOLY  IN  SOME  OTBER  SHAPE.  I  saw  this  to  be  a 
.great  object  in  our  circumstances.    In  1846  I  saw  tiiat  Sfar  Robert 
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Peel's  aasertion  of  the  omnipotence  of  Pariiament  over  tiiie  omni^ 
potence  of  principle  most  lead  to  the  responaibilitj  of  our  legidation 
bemg  transferred  to  the  entire  people,  because  onmipotence  may 
become  tjrannj,  which,  if  exercised  at  all,  should  be  the  act  of 
principals.  My  words  were,  ^  PeeFs  assertion  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Parliamei\t,  in  the  room  of  the  omnipotence  of  principle,  moral 
and  constitutional,  must — ^if  we  would  prevent  unfortunate  le^slation 
liecoming  a  cause  of  revolution,  precipitate  UNIVERSAL  SUF- 
FRAGE ;  democratic  legislation,however,  as  being  syncmymous with 
shielding  the  labour  and  fixed  properly  of  the  country  firom  the  foreign 
trade  alien  money-power,  is  the  best  or  only  permanent  security  for 
monarchy  in  the  executive,  in  these  days  of  revolution.'  Such  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  must,  I  saw  clearly,  be. 
the  necessary  result  of  the  money-power  in  Parliament  having 
degraded  tiie  questions  of  labour,  or  the  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
OUR  OWN  PEOPLE,  from  being  a  constitutional  question  (and 
the  greatest  of  all  those  constitutional  questions  on  which  memberSi 
of  Parliament  are  only  delegates)  to  being  a  mere  fiscal  question  I 
I  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  guarantee  to  this  country  for 
the  permanency  to  its  best  secured  and  most  valued  institutions 
(nor  even  of  the  crown  itself),  although  no  voice  may  have  been 
lifted  at  the  hustings  against  any  of  these ;  and  I  knew  that  the  ex 
po9t  facto  assent  of  the  constituencies  did  not  make  the  proceeding 
right,  but  only  mcluded  them  in  its  guilt.  The  permanentiy  im- 
portant point  was  not  whether  the  new  policy  of  1846  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  the  result  of  this  policy  had  an  immediate  importance ; 
for  great  danger  to  the  public  peace  must  flow  from  any  reduction 
of  employment  in  this  country,  especially  when  the  unfortunate 
lepslation  was  not  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  nor  even  of  the 
existing  parliamentary  constituencies.  The  difficulty  of  our  national 
portion  was  and  is  the  greater,  from  the  public  mind  in  tins  country 
having  been  so  drugged  by  COBDEN  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
INTEREST,  who  have  deluded  the  people  by  calling  themselves- 
free  traders,  while  their  ^tem  is  one  only  of  free  imports.  What 
then  were  the  working  classes  to  do  as  a  first  step  ?  I  answered — 
Let  them  refuse  their  confidence  to  every  man  who  refuses  his  conr- 
fidence  to  them,  let  them  refuse  to  listen  to  the  details  of  any  maa 
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nrho  is  not  their  political  finend  in  the  sense  of  going  with  them  for 
their  political  enfranchisement — ^m  a  word,  for  the   principle  of 
'Uniyersal  Suffrage;  which  I  firmly  believe  (m  the  absence   of 
government  by  party,  or,  in  other  words,  by  constitutional  principle) 
to  be — ^in  the  true  or  patriotic,  and  not  the  party  sense  of  Conser- 
vative—the most  conservative  measure  that  can  be  proposed  this 
day  in  Great  Britm,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  as  sure  to  lead  to 
our  foreign  trade  being  made  reciprocal  instead  of  onensided ;  (he 
.  foreigner  who  is  admitted  to  provide  food  for  a  portion  of  our  people 
bemff  driven  to  pr&vide  them  tvith  employment  by  taking  British 
goods  in  return ;  whUe  a  just  protection  to  highly  taxed  British 
agriculture  would  be  had  in  thefact^  that  in  the  price  of  the  British 
goods  taken  by  theforeigner^  is  included  our  heavy  national  taxation. 
I  had  always  seen  that  the  only  means  of  attaining  this  great  end 
wafl  a  COMPLETE  ALTERATION  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 
Our  monetary  system  must  be  set  free  from  its  present  dishonest 
and  absurd  basis,  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  our  prices  made  to 
represent  a  high  British,  not  a  low  foreign  or  untaxed,  standard  of 
vidue.    Thus  and  thus  alone,  I  still  firmly  believe,  can  the  property 
of  this  country  meet  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  thus 
alone  can  we  protect  British  industry,  vindicating  the  rights  of  fixed 
property  and  labour  against  that  usurpation  of  the  money  power 
which  has  existed  since  1819,  and  rescuing  this  country  from  the 
social  confusion  which  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  jarring 
principles  of  Peel's  legislation  of  1819  and  1846." 

CONCILUSION. 

Having  at  such  great  length  laid  before  his  readers  the  general 
industrial  argument,  of  which  for  so  many  years  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
been  the  apostie,  the  Editor  would  now,  m  closmg,  make  a  short 
'Summary.  Before  the  rebellion  of  1837,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  many  patriotic  struggles,  such 
as  that  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in  Upper  Canada.  And  that  he  had 
some  influence  on  tiie  settlement  of  these  is  obvious,  if  only  from 
the  fnn^e  well-known  &ct,  that  lus  assuring  Lord  Sydenham  that 
no  true  Scotchman  could  be  loyal  to  a  government  that  would 
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mke  ihem  dias^aters  by  act  of  parliaii^eii^,  preT^nted  JHBft  '^ml 
lency  any  louger  conadeiing  it  possible  to  settle  the  (fieafifOk 
otherwise  thaa  it  haa  been  settled,  Subsequeat  to  the  ifehelUfm^ 
Mr.  Buohaaan's  mission  has  been  threefold:  First)  to  diew  ki  Jiia 
own  person  that  Responsible  Oovenunent  for  Canada  would  be 
insisted  upon  by  others  than  men  esteemed  Bebek.  Secondly,  to 
s|iew  that  patriotic  or  homely,  or  what  is  calbd  Protectipnist 
Legislation,  wonld  be  insisted  upon  by  otiiers  than  tb^ee  wha  wtse 
old  obsolete  Tories.  Indeed,  through  Mr.  Buehaoan's  laiboor  («f 
which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  foregoing  pi^geaakme), it 
is  now  generally  understood  that  Democratic  legislat^%  m  in 
Cromwell's  timO)  when  the  foundation  of  England's  navy  andeolor 
nial  system  was  hdd,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  gaanu^Ase  fiar 
patriotic  legislation.'  Thirdly,  to  shew  that  Protectionism  is  not  $ 
m^re  favouritism,  to  particular  classes  in  the  eommmuty,  as  its 
enemies  pretend;  it  is  simply  *^ proteetioM  to  th^  auifpmy  cf  a 
cfmdOyr  wd  that  which  should  be  in  full  volume^is  the  latecest  of 
every  xnaa  and  every  class,  ezeept  annuitants  and  monej-mengem^ 
whose  interest  it  is  to  have  mon^,  which  is  their  article^SDarce^^ 
dear.!  Qaribaldi  has  not  more  &ith  in  the  ultimate  suooess  of  bis 
mission,  tba^  Mr.  Buchanan  haa  in  the  public  in  aU.  ceiuirie% 
be&re  loog,  being  brought  to  see  that  the  question  of  the^pacy^^a 
labour,  and  the  question  of  money,  are  practically  only  ovie^quiSB- 
lion,  the  solution  of  the  one  being  tiie  solution  of  the  qUum:.  In:the 
meantime,  the  greatest  use  which  tariffi  perform  is,  that  th((^  ke^ 
the  money  which  is  required  at  home  from  being  sent  abroad ;  and 
whatever  he  may  think,  the  man  who  gives  his  influence  to  a  system 
which  leads  to  the  export  of  money,  is  no  patriot,  or  even  philan- 
thzopist ;  for  the  amouAt  of  money,  instead  of  :pative  .produce, 
e;qpc^rtod  from  any  country,  is  juajb  a  meaaure  of  tiie  weiml»  ef 
eiK^ployment  lost  to  tibiae  workii^g^lQiases  of  timt  oountsy.  Ib4er  out 
present  currency  laws  there  is  the  additional  evil  that  the  j«w  thus 
D(94e  aU  credit  and  confidence  to  depend  uppn  thdpres^fean  the 
cpuivb7  of  gold.  It  i3  thus  clear,  in  Mr.  Bufihanaa^  idew,  that^ 
ihc  gie^it  object  of  Customs  is  to  protect  the  cnrxencgf ;  a  t^^g 
jQMidQ  of  yitai  cQnac(|uence  to  the  woridng^lasa^s  imI.  the  liolddni 
^  JOi^ed  fropert]^^  by  the  ewta^c^  aipo^get  ns  of  a»  iq^^wiw^. 
hard  money  jaw. 
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Wiih  t^gH^  to  the  (rMdnent  flndijeet  of  Befnrcseiitetidn  by  P^ 
pQUti^%  Mr.  Popliaw:!  im  ahraye  i«ganled  it  110  a  m^^  quaifel 
ai^Dut  imch^^  of  legMMaon ;  and  has  tivmyB  «hewn  that  "ttie  kxir 

tbat  the4aj^Ip6  pMMdanmr  what  the  iaice  wll  be  tolerated  of  bad 
SMPrrr-giere  toiigHCor  woi^daiite)  aa  'ibe'Jfew  Ymrk  TTbrU  has  H — 
taQdmg  <tf  good  Qoyefmaent,  aad  traating  to  moke  a  living  by  ibt 
<}|tii^  Anoviaoe  ag^bstiProvinoe  and  seet  agaiosi  deot.  He  ^ere* 
f(^  #119(0(90(9  that  tlie  aoqniailion.by  Upper  Canada  of  more  votes 
m  proportioix  to  Ixmer  Cwadiii  wo^d  wike  rei^  liMe  alteration 
iD.potiti^^  pi^iies.  9iit  if  tl^  r^t  ^  «t|Qh  acq^ikittMi  were  that 
Mr.  3roi«7i  would  be  aUfi  tp  deo^ve.^gElOAter  ninber  of  eleetors, 
it  ia  ^jjo^  evxd^^noi?  tiiait  be  im  o<hpo  out  m  his  true  cdoiSythat 
tbe  greatest. ixului(trial  ^dpcoywcyiild  ttirnit  Canada.  Mr.  fiucftttnan 
b^evQS  that  .ti^e  greatest  blosnag  whi^  ee«ld  be  oonfianed  upon 
t[j^r  Caoad^ei  withap  tbo  power  of  Qe^iuidie&IeguIatMn,  iatiie  tariff 
as.^  now  epQsts,  which  co^ld  not  have  beeii  got  but  by  Hie  vetes  of 
ifower  Canadians,  so  tbat  it  wo^ld  {»obab]y  uot  have  been  got  had 
Ib^psese^tMapn  by  P(4>i]laii(^i  lie^n  in  eiqstaiice. 

Mr.  JB^chanan  proph^oed  4ie  irio^t  (h^^adftd  effects  in  Enj^snd 
fi^ipia  the  s^loptiQii  by  ^pgilaiMl  of  a  i(^tem  eunnu^y  eeUsd  Ense 
Irade,  b^t  wbi^h  is  only  firefd^opi  to  the  J^glidisaitti  t6  piircfaifle 
i^e  labor  of  tbe  foreigner,  without  being  fireedom  .to  the  Sng^bloMiii 
to  9dl  his  Mor  to  the  fo^igaer.  No  ope,  however,  is  more 
iqo\cf3d  aa^  th^i^kftd  ttfat  i»i^tiea|ly  this  apprehended  evil  has 
been.^ypid^d)  sabse^ept  at  loiist,  to  tviRo. dreadful  years,  whi^  folr 
Ij^wf^d  the  FroQ  Trade  n^^.  Bpt  be  w$  never  admit  that  Peal^ 
Jgree  Trade  ipeiM^ire  wHP  othenw  ftw  tfee  knottb  revdafibBtoy 
ibi^t  ev^  waapT^t  on  the  statute  book  of  my  aatim,  as.^iOBe  most 
cfj^tpip  to^redi^fd  tib^e  epip^yimajb  ,b^  the  wag^  id  the  wodahg 
^ilij^ses  of  h^.own  oouu^y,  while  :th«y,  so  frr  ae  they  eo^U  do  it, 
4{|i(d  the  foupdati^  qf  thp  hw  of  fingjl^i^d^s  ddopal  iEAi|»ise.  G%a 
ib^wpig  were  ]|^.  3achaim  ^^opipbl^  .r^PWta  on  iliis^sabjsot  jn 

mil 

«« No  <ine  r^oi9^:m((^:thft{i  I  dQ,  ot  ia  Kior0  thankfid  io  ^od 
!t|)«n  ^  ap*  tl^t  hi  ii^^mfi^  .4q^k^  jatfirfet^oce  vt>f  iBmidmee  in 
^,4iino¥$ffi^fi^  tf  gold  i»  CaPsMia  a«d  AuMralia,  onr  moilrar 
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countrj  is  in  the  meantime  saved.  Bat  let  who  will  admit  that 
humanly  speaking  there  is  any  guarantee  tot  the  continuance  of 
these  gdd  importations,  I  shall  never  stultify  myself  by  doing  so. 
And  when  Peel  ori^nated  the  Free  Import  Le^slation  which  was 
sure  to  take  away  gold,  he  had  not  tiie  slightest  right  to  anticipate 
them.  The  plan  now  suggested  by  me  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  of  Canada  is  (and  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  have 
this  understood)  the  very  reverse  of  the  theories  before  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  succumbed  in  1846,  when  I  described  his  course  as  follows : 
^^  ^  The  Premier  has  left  us  in  a  condition  worse  than  political  chaos, 
as  having  robbed  us  of  our  principles.  Even  the  principle  that 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  repudiated ;  and 
British  Politics  have  been  reduced  into  the  two  ori^al  elements 
of  national  politics — the  Labor-power  and  the  Money-power.  The 
Labor-power  must  come  to  be  represented  by  Social  Economists, 
or  practical  men,  or  Patriots,  the  character  of  whose  Le^dation  will 
be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our  own  society  into  account 
— ^the  Money-power  being  represented  by  Political  Economists  or 
Cosmopolitan  Theorists,  who  would  have  the  country  legislate  for 
the  world,  while  they  view  Political  Science  as  a  system  of  pure 
mathematics,  or,  at  best>  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  without  any 
regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  permanentiy  important  question  is  as  to  whether  it 
is  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  per  se^  that  Peel  has  done.  His  im- 
policy, however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his 
repudiaticm  of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfor- 
tune does  to  a  crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  am  opposed  to 
Established  Churches,  even  if  these  were  the  best  churches  possible, 
viewing  partiality  to  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  an  impe- 
diment to  general  confidence  in  the  Crown  and  Law  of  the  Land  ; 
but  give  me  power  to  injure  the  Church,  or  any  other  vital  interest 
ijf  a  mdemndy  would  I,  as  a  minister,  or  even  as  a  Legislator  do  it  T 
If  the  constituencies  do  not  wish  the  Church  demolished,  dare  I,  their 
servant,  put  it  down  ?  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it  put 
down,  what  need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  ?  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  rather  to  try  to  find 
(evidence  in  fiftvor  of  a  respectable  ezistency  ;  and  a  state  of  things 
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does  not  deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  unless  it 
is  one  in  which  a  great  Interest  can  repose  with  even  more  safety 
in  Hxe  hands  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  he,  as  an  honoarable 
man,  would  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  overthrow,  to  leave 
no  shadow  of  a  suspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  personal 
predilections  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  The  re- 
verse of  the  picture  is  a  very  humbling  one.  Behold  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  empire,  standing  in  tiie  position  of  trustees  of  the  entire 
people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man  of  Tamworth, 
who  immediately  turns  round  and  repudiates  all  obligation  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on  any  principle 
whatever  !  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  contemptible  trustees 
in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
honour  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their  ex  pat  facta 
assent  to  Peel's  conduct,  an  omnipotbkcb  or  arbitrary  powbr  to 
PARUAKBNT  which  they  had  not  to  give  !  My  own  view  has  always 
been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation  of  our 
Legislative  constitution  as  to  amount  (whatever  may  have  been 
Peel's  intention  at  the  time)  to  a  virtual  abdication  by  the  present 
constituencies.  But  the  immediate  importance  of  this  unprincipled 
proceeding  is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  with,  and  that 
arises  from  the  act  bbino  in  itself  virtually  wrong,  as  tending 
to  lessen  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment  of  our  masses,  at 
home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — thus  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of 
Revolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies,  whether  done 
constitutionally  or  unconstitutionally.' 

And  m  Appendix  (I)  will  be  found  proof  that  the  foregoing 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  Free  Trade 
there  having  been  carried  by  the  middle  classes  not  only  without 
the  assistance  of  the  working  classes,  but  m  spite  of  their  opposi- 
tion. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  the  direful  effect  of  JSnjf- 
Ush  Frre  Trade  on  the  Cotonies  can  fisul  to  see  that  it  is  under  a 
plausible  disguise,  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire.  Mr. 
Buchanan  thinks  that  the  only  hope  of  England  consenting  to  the 
necessary  alleviations  of  so  cruel  a  state  of  thingp  required  by  th« 
people  of  Canada,  lies  in  the  whole  fiicts  being  exposed  by  men  of 


V^dottbtod  layalty ;  just  as  to  the  cure  of  any  dUiease  the  eaaeniigl 
otep  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  dkease.  He  reposes  in  perfect 
satisfiBhction  under  the  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  duty  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  but  to  the  British  Grovemmenty  in  being  in- 
strumental in  biingmg  out  the  facts  on  this  vital  subject. 

As  80  much  has  lately  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  necea^ 
of  Canada  becoming  more  monarchical,  an  extract  is  given  in  Ap- 
pendix (II)  &om  the  celebrated  American  author,  Mr.  Fennimore  ' 
Cooper,  showing  his  views  and  the  views  of  Lafayette  and  otheze  in 
France,  in  1832,  on  the  subject  of  a  ^^  Mcmarchy  surrounded  by 
Republican  Institutions."  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  taken  any  part 
in  tins  discusnon,  except  to  state  ius  conviction  that  anything  in  tl^ 
shape  of  monarchy  in  America  must  be  supported  and  sustiuned  hg 
Republican  institutions.  It  may  however  be  mentioned  here  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  only  the  gross  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  the 
BritishQovemment  that  prevented  the  monarchical  principle  from  b^ 
ingretsdned  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  colonies  required  them  to  be  independe|Dt 
of  England,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  becoming  Republi- 
can.  The  same  proposition  which  is  now  made  of  Canada  setting 
up  for  herself  under  a  British  prince,  would  have  been  more  rea- 
sonable in  the  case  of  the  old  colonies,  as  at  that  time  this  woul^ 
have  brought  the  whole  of  North  America  under  one  government 
with  no  powerful  enemy  to  threaten  it.  If  America  ever  receive 
the  monarchical  principle,  it  will  have  to  be  under  the  name  of  aip 
<^  Electorate,"  such  as  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  and  Mr.  Bur 
chanan  has  stated  his  opinion  that,  afker  all,  the  most  feasible  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  of  the  United  States  would  be  &und  in  Si^i 
^g^eement  between  the  North  and  South  to  forget  the  present  im 
jpedeenung  the  error  made  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  RevolutiQi^ 
when  they  went  farther  than  simply  assertmg  their  independence 
of  Europe.  They  n^gbt  get  Canada,  with  the  assent  of  the  British 
Government,  to  be  a  portion  of  such  a  monarchy  under  a  firitii^ 
jjlince ;  and  if  so,  the  enormous  acquisition  of  sea^board  alene  ^ 
t)ie  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  not  to  talk  of  the  thousands  of  mUes  of 
Jll^QvOoaat  in  the  interior,  would  be  no  small  argument  in  the  mind# 
1^  ^e  Americans.    Many  other  ^jpeat,  and  even  more  imnjiedM^^ 
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^mA  presisfaig,  urgtunents  for  such  a  ponderous  and  permanent 
^rgftnkaftton  of  the  fdtore  Gfovemment,  as  will  make  snre  that  th€ 
Qrdenibaoks  (in  tile  payment  of  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
iHM  10  titally  interested)  would  be  secure,  so  that  the  United 
GMate9  may  be  saved  from  the  most  fearftd  pecuniary  distress  that 
ever  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  any  deroted  country  eil2ier  in 
AtMdent  et  Modem  tfanes.  It  is  not  asserted  that  t^  is  a  vBiy 
likely  J  bfit  onfy  a  possUfUj  and  the  most  judicious  and  patriotic 
way  in  which  the  Beciprocity  question  between  Canada  and  the 
United  Sttttes  may  be  resolved. 

In  Goaneetion  with  this  as  aflforfing  conifiderable  informatioii 
with  regard  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  Editor  has  ^ven  in 
Appeikdix  (in)  Mr.  Buchanan^s  yiews  on  the  soliztion  of  '^  Slavery," 
being  '^  Labtnar  in  Ameriea  greatly  affected  by  SUnery  m  iJit 
Sowthj  and  by  the  fdlf-'Smtaimng  Penitentiary  syttem  in  the  N&rth; 
ikepowfion  of  the  Reeiprodty  Treaty. ^^ 

'As  iiie  most  obvious  practical  step  for  those  who  hdd  patriotic 
views,  in  regard  to  Canadian  labour,  is  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry,  we  give  it^ 
report  in  %859  when  it  published  for  the  mformation  of  Partia- 
ment,  the  Honorable  Horace  Greely's  admirably  written  pamphlet 
"  I/zbour^n  Folitieal  Scanamy" 

No  man  did  more  to  shew  in  his  own  person  the  fiilseness  of  the 
inmnuation  of  the  Oiobe  and  other  Free  Traders  that  homely  ot 
Patriotic  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  our  owfi 
people  is  necessarily  associated  with  Toryism  or  narrow  PoKticid 
views,  than  fte  genfleman  who  endited  the  letter  which  it  il 
thought  wen  to  ^ve  in  Appendix  (IV).  We  allude  to  the  letter 
of  the  late  Jacob  DeWitt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  his  friend  Mr.  William 
Lyon  Mackemie,  M.P.,  than  which  notiung  can  better  show  the 
absurdity  of  Free  Trade,  or  prodigal  imports  in  a  young  country 
like  Canada,  without  money  enough  even  for  its  local  transactions. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  suggested  to  the  Editor  that  a  view  of  the 
Aelations  of  Canada  witi^  the  United  States  and  England  could 
iettrcely  be  complete  vrithout  the  Pamphlet  and  the  subsequent 
Report  of  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  late  Finatxce  ItGnister,  writtefl 
^ttfin^  Us  last  official  nsrion  to  En^and  m  regard  to  tlie  iftler- 
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fdrence  wiiih  the  Canadian  Tariff  by  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce.  These  are  therefore  given  as  an  Appendix  (V^ 
Ifr.  Buchanan  has  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Gait's  ability,  con* 
sidering  him  quite  up  to  the  British  standard  of  great  statesmen  in 
this  respect,  althouj^  reprobating  him  as  a  Free  Trader,  Political 
Economist— or  hard  money  Bigot. 

This  work  has  grown  very  much  from  time  to  time  on  the  Editor, 
as  the  field  comprised  by  the  advertised  tide  opened  before  him ; 
and  now  again,  he  becomes  alive  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  Pro» 
yincial  Financial  Question  (which  is  so  vital  a  conuderation)  for  the 
Province's  Industry  caUs  for  some  allusion  to  thb  gbbat  qubstiok 

OY  DBFBNCB. 

A  brochure  lately  published  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  (who  is  lieutenant 
Colonel  commancUng  that  finest  of  regiments,  the  18th  Battalion 
Yolunteer  AGlitia,)  is  therefore  given  in  Appendix  (YI) 
It  is  called  ^'  Oob  Batallion  OBOANiZATioy  should  not  be  oi 
Volunteers,  but  ae  a  MUitia  Active  ForceJ^  In  a  few  words  we 
may  state  Mr.  Buchanan's  conviction,  the  result  of  long  experince, 
to  be: — 

1st.  That  no  volunteer  organization  is  at  all  fitted*  for  exter- 
nal defence.  He  shows  by  his  own  experience,  that  volunteering 
IB  at  best,  only  ^^  a  company  organization.^^ 

2nd.  That  the  Province's  only  reliable  organization  for  defence, 
18  a  Great  Militia  Active  Force,  on  which  every  possible  advan- 
tage should  be  bestowed.  It  should  consist  of  240,000  me% 
of  whom  one-fourth  or  60,000  should  each  year  drill  for  a  month,  or 
as  much  of  a  month  as  the  country  can  pay  for— these  60,000  men 
to  be  volunteers— the  members  of  the  Volunteer  force,  whose  great 
duty,  as  embodied  the  whole  year,  would  be  as  a  civil  force  and  as 
drill  associations,  nurseries  in  fact,  for  the  Militia — the  members  of 
Ihe  permanent  volunteers  to  have  the  preference  to  the  volunteers 
of  the  Militia. 

8rd.  That  the  ordinary  expense  (or  the  expense  in  ordinary 
times)  of  the  Militia  should  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  Provinciid 
Exchequer.  It  should  be  raised  as  a  local  assessment  by  each 
municipality,  and  handed  over  to  the  provincial  Treasury. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  present 
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Yolunteor  system  to  amount  to  litUe  or  nothing ;  his  own  words  are 
^^  It  is  a  rope  of  sand.*' 

A  veiy  valuable  pamphlet,  bj  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  (published  in  England)  is  also  given  as  Appendix  (VII) 
Last  year  this  was  re-published  m  Canada,  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
agreeing  to  take  as  many  copies  as  would  pay  for  its  publication. 
It  is  a  noble  vindication  of  the  Militia  of  British  America,  and 
seems  a  natural  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Bo- 
lations  of  Canada  to  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  appendix  will  be  found  a  most  important  state  paper  of 
the  United  States,  the  special  report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Hatch, 
which  pronounces  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  injurious  to  the  United 
States,  and  recommends  its  abrogation !  This  oblique,  but  at  the 
same  time  veiy  clever  document  will  speak  for  itself.  The  Editor 
would  only  remark,  that  it  is  evidentiy  by  a  BuflUo  man,  who  con- 
riders  Buffido  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  of  BuflBilo  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Union,  a  view  which  Mr.  Hatch  has  found  will 
not  be  concurred  in  anywhere  else,  even  in  his  own  country,  although 
from  one  cause  or  another,  there  is  no  doubt,  much  feeling  against 
the  Reciprocity  Law  in  certain  localities,  and  among  certain 
interests  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  extended  remarks  here, 
Mr.  Buchanan's  biography  is  given  in  an  Appendix  (YIII),  as  it 
appears  in  the  '^  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Canadians" 
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THE    CANADIAN    PABMBB. 


A  series  of  articles  which  origiaally  appeared  in  thd^ 
Hamilton  SpectatoTy  during  the  month  of  Jaavaiy,. 
1864^  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 


I. 

ARQUMENT. 

Hon.  George  Brown,  "  the  Accuser  of  the  brethren/'  not  In  reality  a  Belbrmer,  bnt  %  Jndi* 
In  Ike  people's  ranlBi,  and  protarional  poUttoal  incendiary,  wbo  has  made  Us  litlnir  bf 
inciting  one  section  of  the  Pro?inoe  against  the  other«  and  creed  against  «Red,— lW 
interests  <3i{  the  Canadian  fknner,  not  so  dear  to  Brown  as  the  fkvoor  of  men  of  power 
In  Bagland.— His  late  rennneiations  of  political  principle  too  nolericos  to  teqalrt  pHre 
ticular  notice  here;  but  when  he  grasps  the  throat  of  the  Province's  material  intersi^ 
we  cannot  aroid  the  death  stragglc—fingland  admittedly  had  no  reference  to  the  Colo- 
alas  in  her  legislation  in  1816  Jn  regard  to  her  tariflTt  baft  Mr.  Brown  iasisiB  ttwl  C«o«4i. 
should  have  reference  to  England  and  her  tariff.— The  hopeless  position  of  Canada,  In 
which  Canada  was  left  by  England  befbre  she  got  the  Bedprodty  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  described  in  the  words  of  the  then  Governor  General  U>rd  Bigin.-~HI» 
Excellency  admits  that  before  the  Reciprocity  treaty,  the  fltrmer  of  the  United  States 
fot  twen^-flve  per  cent,  more  Ibr  his  grain  than  the  Canadian  Famer. 

More  and  more,  every  day,  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Judas 
in  the  people's  ranks,  and  has  betrayed  true  Reform  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Province  with  a  kiss.  He  nominally  goes  for  Reform, 
just  as  Tom  Paine  and  such  like  always  did,  only  while  it  suits  hia 
selfish  purpose  ;  and  whenever  the  material  interests  of  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  call  for  his  taking  a  position  that  would  injure  him  with 
his  models, — the  political  economists  in  England,  his  want  of  judg- 
ment makes  him  decide  that  his  personal  interest  lies  in  pleasing  the 
latter.     Instances  of  the  renunciation  in  practice,  by  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  Qlohey  of  every  principle  for  which  they  contended  have 
recently  been  so  notorious  that  they  need  not  here  be  referred 
to.    But  a  more  serious  position  is  now  taken  up  by  the  Qhbe  in 
regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  farmers  of  Canada,  which  la 
the  great  interest  of  the  Province.     Mr.  Buchanan  has  thou^t  it 
his  duty  to  reiterate  his  well  known  opinion  that  since  England  in 
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iMr  legislaticm  had  no  reference  to  the  GanacBan  farmer,  that  CstnsL- 
d^  legislation  should  in  the  same  way  look  only  to  the  Canadian 
ftrrmer,  and  "ttutt  England  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way.  Bat  this 
patriotic  course  will  not  suit  Mr.  Brown,  who  thmks  it  his  chief 
interest  to  stand  well  in  England.  The  Globe  insists  that  England 
IB  right  to  do  as  she  pleases  in  regard  to  her  Tariff,  but  denies  that 
Canada  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  Canada  pleases  in  this  respect.  It 
assumes  England  to  be  quite  right  in  ignoring  Canada  in  her  le^s* 
lation,  but  holds  that  Canada  cannot  be  allowed  by  England  to 
ignore  England.  The  CHobe  feels  that  England  is  quite  right  in 
holding  that  Canada  is  not  put  into  a  false  position  by  English 
le^lation,  seeing  that  the  Colony  is  only  driven  to  send  her  wheat 
to  England,  and  take  in  payment  English  manufactures  ;  and  feels 
that  Canada  is  quite  wrong  in  holding  that  England  would  not  be 
put  into  an  un&ir  position  by  Canadian  legislation,  which  would 
drive  the  mother  country  to  send  a  portion  of  her  manufacturers  to 
Canada  to  eat  Canadian  wheat — thus  saving  to  the  Province  the 
freight  and  charges  across  the  Atlantic  both  ways,  which  are  equal 
to  a  practical  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  each  way,  or 
which,  in  other  words,  prevent  the  Canadian  farmer  receiving  for 
his  wheat  sent  to  England  more  than  half  the  quimtity  of  supplies 
which  the  English  farm^ — ^who  gets  the  same  price  for  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat — receives. 

But  we  cannot  to-day  refer  further  to  this  vital  subject  than  to 
gJLve  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  of  Lord  Elgin,  at  the  period 
of  the  securing  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  flerious  consideration  of  the  Ghbe^  and  all  such  Reformers  : 

^^  Qentiemen,  when  I  last  visited  the  town  of  London,  as  was 
very  truly  stated  in  the  address  which  the  municipality  presented 
to  me  yesterday,  it  was  a  time  of  political  excitement.  But  thero 
was  one  circumstance  at  that  period  which  was  not  alone  prejudi- 
(Ual  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  was  the  occasion  of  soli- 
citude and  regret  to  those  anxious  to  promote  its  prosperity  and 
best  interests.  At  that  period  the  hu%hd  qf  wheat  raised  on  tkii 
side  of  the  line  was  worth  one-fifth  less  than  the  same  article  raised 
ijf  the  producer  on  the  other  side,  I  might  have  been  here  a  day 
toaner,  if  I  had  been  able  to  leave  Quebec  on  Saturday.    But  I 
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will  tell  you  why  I  did  not  leave  on  Saturday.  I  was  engaged  in 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday  in  ^ving  the  Royal  Assent  to  a  bill 
passed  unanimously  by  the  le^slature  of  Canada,  and  I  must  do 
both  branches  of  the  Parliament  justice  for  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  have  passed  that  measure  so  important  to  the  furmers  <^ 
Upper  Canada.  (Cheers.)  I  was  most  anxious  to  bring  into  effect 
that  treaty  which  will  do  away  with  such  a  discrimination  again  taking 
place,  as  regards  the  farmers  of  this  country.    (Great  applause.) 


II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Hr.  Brown— in  his  ignorance— at  the  hopeless  task  of  proving  Free  Tnule  to  be  patrlotio.— 
(^  Mr.  Buchanan  underetandu  bj  Canada  the  land  of  Canada,  or  otherwiae  the  fkrmers  of 
Canada.— Miserable  eabterftige  of  Mr.  Brown  in  crying  "Tory  "  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  while 
at  the  same  time  insinnating  that  he  has  annexationist  disloyalty— the  Tories  being  im 
all  time  past,  as  they  will  be  in  all  time  to  come  par  exoelienee  the  loyalists  of  Canada. 
—The  speech  of  Mr.  Hinck's,  when  Finance  Minister  in  1862,  showing  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  if  Bogland  had  adopted  another  course  in  1846,  ttedprooity  might  hare 
been  obtained  fh>m  the  United  States  as  a  right,  or  in  other  words  as  a  condition  of  tiie 
Free  Trade  granted  by  the  Empire  to  them. 

The  Globe  has  set  itself  to  the  hopeless  task  of  pro^iong  that  free 
trade  is  a  good  thing  for  Canada.  Now  by  Canada  we  understand 
the  land  of  Canada,  or,  otherwise,  the  fanners  of  Canada.  And 
we  showed  yesterday  by  an  authority,  Lord  Elgin,  whom  the  Globe 
will  not  object  to,  that  the  result  of  England's  course  was  actually 
in  practice ;  that  ui  1854,  before  we  achieved  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
the  price  for  farm  produce  was  a  fifth  less  on  the  North,  or  Cansr 
dian  side  of  the  frontier,  than  on  the  South  or  American  side.  The 
Globe  tries  to  mingle  up  Mr.  Buchanan  with  what  it  calls  ^^  Tory 
Protectionists."  Now  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  "  Tory 
Protectionists"  in  Canada ;  at  all  events,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not 
and  never  was  one.  His  protectionism,  and  the  intelligent  protec- 
tionism of  Canada,  goes  no  farther  than  the  same  principle  eveiy 
backwoodsman  acts  on,  when  he  prefers  paying  ui  trade,  or  in  that 
which  he  has,  rather  than  in  promises  to  pay  that  which  he  has 
not  and  cannot  get— cash.  We  find  that  Canada  never  can  become 
anything  more  than  Ireland  is  by  shipping  abroad  its  farm  produce 
and  bringing  back  British  goods  at  a  large  expense.    The  evils  of 
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«iich  a&  arrangement  in  the  case  of  Ireland  has  not  been  anything 
80  niinoiis  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  countiy  farther  off,  yet 
we  see  what  has  been  the  conseqaence  to  Ireland  of  free  trade  with 
a  rich  manufactoring  country.  We  are  merely  protectionists  as 
protectors  of  the  currency,  or  to  keep  the  money  in  the  coun- 
SRY.  The  rising  up  of  Home  Manufactures  are  incidents,  and  very 
happy  incidents  they  have  been  in  the  experience  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Brown  is  not  sufficiently  a  practical  man  to  be  able  to  understand 
us,  but  to  show  our  readers  that  an  abler  Free  Trader  than  Mr. 
Brown  has  adopted  as  the  result  of  experience  practical  views  on 
this  subject,  we  quote  Mr.  Hincks'  remarks  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly on  the  20th  Sept.,  1852: 

"  The  Premier,  (Mr.  Hincks)  sidd  he  had  formerly  been  as 
staunch  an  advocate  of  theoretical  firee  trade  as  the  Hon.  member ; 

but  HIS  VIEWS  HAD  BEEN  CHANGED  BY  EXPERIENCE,  and  he  waS  UOW 

convinced  that  to  legislate  irrespective  of  other  nations  was  not 
a  wise  course.  It  was  admittbd,  that  if  England  had  adopted 

ANOTHER  COURSE  IN  1846,  RECIPROCITY  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  OB- 
TAINED FROM  THE  United  States.  He  believed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  made  even  now ;  but  not  by  conceding  everything 
the  Americans  might  desire.  He  complained  that  instead  of  iaJl 
parties  standing  together  in  this  country,  as  in  the  United  States, 
industrious  efforts  were  made  in  Upper  Canada  to  intimate  to  the 
United  States  what  they  might  do  to  counteract  this  policy.  This 
was  done  principally  westward  of  Belleville,  by  a  parcel  of  small  mer- 
<$hanis,  actuated  by  the  most  selfish  motives,  who  did  not  want  to 
have  their  relations  with  the  United  States  disturbed.  He  did  not, 
however,  fear  these  people  ;  they  might  do  their  worst.  The  great- 
est ENEMIES  OF  RbCIPROGALFrEETkADE  WERE  CANADIANS  THEM- 

SELVES.  It  had  been  frequentiy  said  by  Canadian  newspapers  that 
we  did  not  offer  enough  ;  but  the  fact  was,  we  had  last  year  imported 
more  goods  from  the  United  States  of  those  included  in  the  lists 
of  reciprocity,  than  we  had  exported  to  them.     One  thing  must 

BE  ADMITTED  BY  THE  MOST  UlTRA  FrEE  TrADER,  AND  THAT  WAS, 
THAT  rr  WAS  AN  ADVANTAGE  TO  HAVE  OUR  GOODS  GOING  INTO  THE 

United  States.  The  only  way  to  obtidn  tins,  was  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  interested  to  get  the  question  fSeiirly  taken 
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up.  The  (mlj  time  it  was  taken  up,  it  fell  through  in  tiie  Senatev 
alber  an  iu(uioinioo9  yote  in  the  Home.  He  tiionght  the  Senate 
badami^ritjr  in  its  &70ur ;  and  it  had  been  reoommended  hj  ibe 
Proflident.  Now,  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  retaiiatkm ;  bat  he 
happened  to  know  that  Ae  effect  produced  on  ihe  American  mind  fay 
the  Imperial  action  on  the  fiahery  question  was  most  advantageons 
tothis  Gountiy,  notwithstanding  ail  tiiat  had  been  said  at  first  aboat 
drimg  all  our  men  of  war  back  again.  He  did  not  know  how  any 
men  with  British  or  Canadiaa  feeling,  could  see  the  position  of  our 
shipping  at  present  without  humiliatiou.  Their  yesselsnow  paased 
through  all  our  waters,  and  ours  could  not  enter  one  of  theirs.  So 
that  if  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ghamplam  canal  were  opened,  things 
remaining  as  they  are,  American  vessels  would  pass  from  Lake 
Superior  to  New  Tork  by  this  navigation,  while  Canadian  vessels 
would  be  driven  quite  off  the  waters.  He  was  willing  to  trade  with 
the  Americans  on  fiur  tArms, — to  give  them  even  what  was  more 
than  he  thought  reasonable ;  but  he  could  see  no  reason  why,  with 
people  who  would  make  no  concession  to  us,  we  should  not  irj  to 
get  from  them,  on  our  canals,  all  the  tolls  we  can.  The  Hon.  Okem- 
ber,  however,  admitted  on  a  former  occasion  that  he  did  not  value 
Eeciprocity.  That  was  just  where  he  differed  from  the  Hon.  mem- 
ber. Hb  did  not  want,  fob  a  political  rbason,  the  fabmbbs  of 
Canada  to  think  thbmbblvbs  wobsb  off  than  thosb  in  thk 
United  States." 
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ARQUVBVT. 

▲dam  Smith  quoted  against  George  Brown  and  his  friends  the  English  Fi«e  traders,  to 
shew  that  they  Tiolate  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind  by  their  stapid  dogmas.  — 
Brown  showii  to  he  deceiTing  the  people  In  his  praising  English  Free  Trade  as  the  fkther 
of  the  Beciproeity  Treaty,  though  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  latter  waa  only  an  im> 
proTlsioned  palliation  to  the  drcnmstan^es  of  the  Canadian  farmer  which  prevented  the 
erop  of  his  loyalty,  which  English  Free  Trade  mnst  hare  neeeaNurily  ooeasloned.—lCr 
Hincks  agreed  with  Mr.  Bnehanan  that  practically,  he  was  the  best  loyalist  in  Canada, 
.  who  determinod  that  the  (krmers  of  Canada  shonld  have  nothing  to  enry  in  those  of 
the  United  fitatoSk—Tbe  Tiewa  of  Mr.  Brewo  and  Ms  EogUsb  FneTraAe  coa^Jttton  in 
Ihroar  of  a  new  country  exporting  its  raw  materia],  and  adopting  direct  taxation,  n»t 
•nly  utterly  tepmotkable,  but  poeltively  fkreleal.— Tarranton  and  more  modem  mifhorl- 
ties  quoted.  -SeU-Goremment,  called  Benponsible  Qoremment,  ineladfaig  the  power  to 
leglshite  on  its  own  trade,  granted  to  Canada  in  1841,  at  the  Union,  long  befbre  the 
Tree  Trade  en,  so  that  Mr.  Brown  U  nntnittinil  hi  his  assertion  that  Canada  got  Belf- 
Goremment  as  a  set-oiT  against  Free  Trade,  although  this  as^iirtion  alone  is  an  adknow* 
ledgment  that  English  Free  Trade  required  a  set-oit^EDgland's  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  centimllfo  aJI  nannihetures  in  the  mother  conntry  the  caate  of  the  loaa  of  the  oM 
Colonies.— In  the  Ikee  of  all  history,  past  and  present  experience,  M  r.  Brown's  ide^of  the 
intelHgenee  of  his  readers  is,  that  they  will  believe  the  contrary,  Which  is  tantamount 
to  taking  ibr  granted  that  they  wiH  beUeiTe  anything  wWoh  he  hw  tho  hanilbood  Id 


**  To  prohibit  a  great  people  from  making  all  they.ean  of  every  part  of 
their  own  prodnoe,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry,  in  the 
way  that  they  jndge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a  manifest 
vMatioa  of  the  most  saored  rights  of  mankind.'' — Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
(jfHaii^M,  Book  4,  Ghap.  7. 

Those  who  beHeve  in  Mr.  Brown  are  compelled  by  him  to  eat 
any  quantity  of  dirt.  Take  for  instance  his  making  them  gulp^  in 
ibe  present  dig  •  ^ion,  trash  like  the  following : 

^^Itwafl  the  /  tnciple  adopted  by  Britain  uil846  which  pro^ 
duped  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  is  tiiose  principles  which  will  bring 
about  its  renewal.  But  for  the  change  in  the  Imperial  polioy 
irhich  Mr,  Buchanan  regrets  so  much,  we  never  should  have  had 
free  trade  with  the  States." 

If  this  were  to  be  put  in  plam  En^iab,  even  the  most  al^ject  of 
Ids  dupes  could  not  stomach  it.  It  is  just  another  way  of  telling 
bis  gaping  auditory  that  a  man  is  mdebted  for  his  stick  or  artificial 
leg  to  having  bad  his  leg  cut  off,  or  that  it  is  well  worth  any  one's 
wbile  to  have  a  mouthful  of  sound  teeth  eztraeted  for  the  pteamva 
and  profit  of  bemg  in  the  feshicm,  and  have  an  artificial  set. 
Regarding  the  gross  want  of  management  in  I!nglaqd»  we  bav^ 
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only  to  call  agiun  attention  to  the  important  words  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Hincks  in  a  speech  already  quoted  by  us — words  which 
were  uttered  under  Us  grave  responsibility  as  a  iCnister  of  the 
.Crown: 

^'It  was  ADMrriBD  THAT  IF  EnQLAND  HAD  ADOPTED   ANOTHER 

COURSE  IN  1846,  Reciprocity  might  have  been  obtained  from 
THE  United  States." 

•  •  •  «  *  *  « 

"  He  did  not  want,  for  a  political  reason,  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  think  themselves  worse  off  than  those  in  the 
United  States." 

Two  centuries  ago  England  was  ridiculed  by  contmental  nations 
for  that  very  policy,  of  exporting  its  raw  matericUs  and  importing 
its  manufactured  articleSy  which  Mr.  Brown  would  now  aid  the 
English  Free-Traders  in  forcmg  down  the  throat  of  Canadians ;  for 
in  1677  we  find  Yarranton  writing : 

<^  l%e  stronger  buye  of  the  JEnglishman  the  akin  of  the  fox  for  a 
:groaty  and  $eUs  him  back  the  tail  for  a  shilling.^* 

The  Globe  goes  on  to  say : 

''And  Mr.  Buchanan  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  further  Free  Trade 
is  carried  by  Canada,  the  more  she  will  prosper.  If  we  could  abol- 
ish the  tariff  altogether,  and  pay  the  expenditure  by  direct  tazatioui 
we  should  do  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada  than  all  that  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  a  Protectionist." 

We  supposed  that  Mr.  Brown's  friends  had  already  had  enough 
of  (Urect  taxation  and  its  dreadful  effects  in  the  Municipalitxes. 
But  supposing  that  the  tax  gatherers  could  collect  directiy,  at  the 
farm  houses  of  Canada,  the  same  amount  which  is  now  collected  in- 
directiy  by  Customs  Duties  (a  feat  which  even  backed  by  bayonets 
they  could  never  achieve)  it  would  be  no  less  the  same  payment  bg 
our  people,  while  we  would  be  involved  ui  an  annual  bankruptoy, 
and  unalleviated  beggary,  through  the  unrestrained  import  of 
foreign  labour  to  supplant  our  own,  without  our  even  having  the 
countervailing  advantage  of  freedom  to  export  our  labour.  And  if 
Canadians  get  the  liberty  to  send  their  labour,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures,  to  the  United  States,  what  is  this  but 
the  proposed  ZoUverein  against  which  Mr.  Brown  protests. 
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Nor  (io  its  insane  attempts  to  place  Canadians  m  a- false  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  mother  country)  does  the  Globe  scruple  to 
make  the  most  barefaced  misH9tatements — a  nice  compliment  this, 
to  its  intelligent  readers !  It  says  : 

'^  The  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  also,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
concession  of  large  measures  of  liberty  of  action  to  the  colonies, 
which  tends  more  than  anything  else  which  can  be  conceived  to 
secure  the  pennanence  of  their  connection  with  the  mother  coun* 
tiy." 

Unfortunately  for  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement,  Canada  got 
Responsible  Goyemment*  and  the  power  to  legislate  on  its  own 
trade  in  1841,  (long  before  the  Free  Trade  era.)  This  greatest 
Beform  was  gained  by  Canada  before  Mr.  Brown  arrived  in  the 
Colony,  whose  insane  course  evidently  is  to  persuade  England  to 
take  back  part  of  it,  and  veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  Provincial  Leg- 
islature enabling  Canada  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
mutually  shielding  themselves  from  the  deleterious  effects  on  these 
oountries  of  the  low  priced,  not  to  say  degraded,  labour  of  Europe* 
Then  again  the  Globe  makes  the  following  other  mis-statement  : 

"  The  only  colony  which  Britain  ever  lost— the  United  States  of 
America— was  sacrificed,  not  to  Free  Trade,  but  to  the  very  oppo- 
ttte  principle.  It  was,  in  fact,  from  the  old  ideas  of  colonial  policy 
that  the  chief  danger  of  a  severance  of  connection  arose." 

Every  reader  of  American  history  knows  that  the  main  thing 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  discontent  of  the  old  colonies  was 
the  determined  and  openly  avowed  policy  of  English  statesmen  not 
to  allow  the  colonists  to  engage  in  even  the  simplest  manufac- 
tures. 

How  far,  of  old,  the  people  of  the  mother  country  went  in  the 
foolish  and  short  sighted  direction  in  which  Mr.  Brown  is  now  goings 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 

^^  Manufacturers  in  American  colonies,"  says  Gee,  the  great 
authority  on  trade,  a  century  ago,  *'*•  should  be  discouraged — prohi- 
bited. We  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  colomes 
to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which 
are  carried  on  ui  Great  Britain ;  and  any  such  attempt  should  be 
trushed  in  the  bediming,  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to 
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xaatwrU^,  itwiUl^diffioidtiaMppveMt]^  «  *  •  • 
Oar  ool<Hue8  are  maoh  in  the  aaoM  siAte  zs  Ireland  watini^heH 
they  bagBtfi  th^  woollen  ma&tt&okurei  «ad  aa  their  nambens  inereaaa, 
will  fall  upon  manufacturers  to  clothe  themselves,  if  due  dare  bo  not 
taken  to  find  employment  for  them  m  nnaing  such  prodactiona  as 
may  enable  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  the  neoessaries  from  viw 
As  they  will  have  the  providing  of  rough  materials  to  tbamsdves^ 
so  shall  we  have  the  manufacturing  of  tbem.  If  eneouragementi 
he  given  for  raising  hemp,  flax,  Ac,  DOUBTLESS  THEY  WHt 
SOON  BEGIN  TO  MANUFACTUBE,  IF  NOT  PRBVBNTBD, 
therefore  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  such  manu&oimrea,  it  is  pro* 
posed  that  no  weaver  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  fix«| 
registering  at  an  office  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  any  journeyman  that  shall  work  for  hfan.  *  ^ 
♦  *  ♦  ♦  That  all  slitting  mills,  and  engines  for  drawU^  lAg^ 
or  weaving  stockings,  be  put  down.  ♦  ♦  ♦  rj^^  ^ 
negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weaving  either  linen  or  woollen,  or 
-combing  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of  iron,  further 
than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  prohibited 
jfrom  manufacturing  hats,  stockings,  or  leather  of  any  kind.  This 
limitation  will  not  abridge  the  planters  of  any  liberty  they  now  ei^ 
joy,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  then  turn  their  industry  to  promoting 
«nd  raising  those  rough  materials.  *  *  *  If  we  examina 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations  and  our 
own,  it  will  appear  that  not  one  fourth  fart  of  their  product  redoundi 
to  their  oum  profit^  for  out  of  all  that  comes  here  they  only  cany  back 
olothing  and  other  accommodations  for  their  families,  aU  of  which  ia 
of  the  merchandise  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom.  *  * 
All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  besides  the 
mortages  on  the  planters'  estates  and  the  high  interest  they  pav 
•ua,  which  is  very  considerable ;  and,  therefore,  very  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  in  regulating  all  the  affiurs  of  the  colonists,  that 
iiie  planters  are  not  put  under  too  many  difficulties,  but  encouraged 
to  go  on  dieerfully."  New  England  and  the  northern  colonies 
liave  not  commodities  and  products  enough  to  send  us  in  return  for 
purcharing  their  necessary  ckthing,  but  ate  under  very  great  difiS- 
^nlties ;  and  therefore,  ^^my  ordinary  $oH  mil  tell  with  them  ;  and 
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««)U»  tJiMy  ^9€  ^r9im  one  qffathitm  wHih  tc«,  ti^y  «r«  n^tr^/M- 
«im^  eTMughfor  them,*^ 

And  that  it  was  not  only  the  illiberal  portion  of  En^gland's  statofk 
men,  or  those  only  of  a  bygone  day,  that  approved  of  a  policy  le 
eelfiflh  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  England.  We  have  tiie  two  facts 
(to  which  hundreds  might  be  added),  that  Henry  Brougham,  now 
Lord  Brou^m,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1815,  said 
Ijhaft  *^  England  could  afford  to  incur  some  loss  on  the  export  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  foreign  manufactures  in 
the  cradle ;"  and  ten  years  later  Joseph  Home  reiterated  the  same 
MntiaMit  ahuoet  in  the  identical  words,  he  desired  '^  That  tiie  mail'' 
ufitcturers  of  the  Continent  should  be  strangled  ui  the  cradle." 

But  for  unblushing  puerile  nonsense  and  stupidity  of  admission, 
the  IbUowing  is  perhaps  the  CrloW9  best  mon^eoMx  of  all : 

^'  The  modem  idea  is  that  a  cokmy  is  a  place  to  whidi  the  mottM 
country  sends  its  suxf^us  population,  a«d  with  whichit  holds  friendly 
coBnection^  not  restricting  its  trade  or  imposing  taxation,  but 
suSeiing  it  to  manage  its  own  affiora,  and  to  trade  whisre  it  ptottsei» 
b^t  al  the  same  tiqie  relying  upon  kinship  to  bring  it  to  the  old 
ahtp  to  buy,  and  to  support  the  emjnre  by  arms  when  it  is  in  need* 
Ihiaseea^  to  us  a  stronger  and  more  permanent  connection  than 
t)i9  dd.  There  can  be  no  cha&ng  where  there  are  no  bondA.  Tbeve 
tm  ^  ^0  reb^eaa  where  there  is  no  tyranny." 

We  wonld  remind  the  G-lobc  that  his  passive  Government,  mf 
more  than  his  passive  Ipyalty,  is  not  all  that  is  required ;  and  thai 
ih9^  <wi  be  rebe&ton  wher^  there  is  starvation,  whether  there  is 
tyrani^  present  outwardly  or  not. 

IV. 
ARGUMWHT. 


Greelar,  IImiq  whom  do  bua  hu  gre«tor  pnotietl  wperienoe  in  AnmioA.— Mr.  Brows 
ii  rearred  to  Mr.  Greely  tbe  Amerleaiip  and  to  Serjeant  Bfles,  (ho  admiraUo 
awlMi  iwtter  on  SMfl  Solpiioe^ftir  evIdcMe  UmU  ha  F»oTm4o|UJ«BiMi|av«taia 
reAited  oTor  tad  orer  again.-  Prof.  Senior  (whom  Mr.  Brown  had  qnoted)  shown  to  he 
Bol  to  Wt  ftirofBr.p->Tiie  Anoetethm  Ihr  the  Proraotton  of  Canadimn  fndiialiT«howB  to 
hp  p^otio,  and  to  desfaBD  the  ahoUtlon  of  the  Cnatoqa  Datiet  on  eveiy  artiolo  whleh 
Canada  oan  grow  or  mannfitetnre— the  aieooiation  having  for  its  double  otjeet  to  enable 
fm  hthoner  in  Oittadn  to  lire  as  oheikplr  aa  the  labotner  in  tbe  United  StatM.  and  pi^L 
tort  hlw  miiiMtthe  nnd—  ee«|iellHi>n  of  Mw  degraded  Irtew  ef  awopoi^Mi  BWflwi 
natnnllf  a  lyrant  If  not  a  Tory,  and  onlj  hj  aeoident  a  LiberaL 

^'  The  difficulty  in  bringing  this  Tariff  controversy  to  a  oondusion 
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growB  oat  of  the  fact  that  one  party  pay  no  attentum  whatever  to  the 
other's  arguments.  We,  who  stand  for  Protection,  read  the  writings  of 
our  opponents,  and  discuss  the  question  with  direct  reference  to  their 
aiguments  ;  hut  our  adversaries  coolly  assume  at  the  outset  that  all  we 
have  to  say  is  nonsense  and  absurdity,  dictated  by  selfishness  or  bi^otiy 
and  never  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  us  for  the  first  minute.  Thus^ 
after  we  have  patiently  met  their  arguments,  point  after  point,  and  as  we 
think  refuted  them,  they  simply  repeat  their  previous  assertions,  paying 
no  attention  to  our  replies,  and  deeming  themselves  unanswered  because 
they  have  not  looked  at  the  answers.  Our  correspondent  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  breed,  calling  himself  a  *  Whig  "*  {why  a  Whig  ?).  lie  coolly 
assumes  that  the  first  article  in  the  Whig  creed  is  a  fallacy,  and  givea 
OS  a  rehash  of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  free  trade,  with  a  seem- 
ing unconsciousness  that  they  had  ever  before  been  utterod — much  iess 
answered." 

HoEAOB  Qreslt. 

Before  reading  the  Globe^s  two  mortal  colamns  of  reply,  we  had 
been  told  that  it  was  the  most  horrid  staff,  showing  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  even  to  read  Horace  Greelj's  pamphlet  *'  La- 
bour's Political  Economy,"  which  2%e  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Canadian  Industry  went  to  the  expense  of  republishing, 
in  Toronto,  in  the  Spring  of  1858,  for  the  use  of  Parliament.  In 
this  admirable  little  work  every  one  of  the  Globe^9  fidlacies  are 
reiuted,  as  they  have  been  a  thousand  times  before  on  both  sides 
•f  the  Adanlae. — If  Mr.  Brown  would  procure  a  copy  of  the 
iSghth,  or  any  later  edition  of  ^^The  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and 
popular  Political  Economy^  examined  by  John  Barnard  Bylee,  Ser- 
geant at  Law,"  he  would  never  agiun  allow  such  oft  roftited  fal- 
hcies  to  be  reproduced  ad  nauseam  in  the  Olobe.  They  cannot 
suit  his  purpose  at  this  time  of  day  ;  the  people  know  better. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  great 
question  of  the  people,  and  which  should  therefore  be  the  first 
question  in  Canadian  politice,  as  the  Q-lobe  now  evinces.  Mr. 
Brown's  information  seems  to  amount  to  a  knowledge  that  Senior 
is  used  as  a  School  Book  in  Upper  Canada  College,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  read  even  the  introduction  to  it,  otherwise  he  would 


•  Mr.  Brown,  natarally  a  tyrant  If  not  a  Tory,  and  ODiy  by  accident  a  Libe- 
lal,  it  aa  tCiHnhurgh  Pi'Ai^— the  basest  of  politics  as  that  which  least  heartily 
•ttters  into  the  circamstancei  of  the  masses— theoretical,  not  practical— selliah, 
■ot  patriotic. 
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iti6i  oontszme  to  beM^re  tiiat  he  oaa  find  ki  books,  howovor  omiiioiri; 
fte  writere,  ibe  knowledge  how  to  seoiiye  tho  grealeot  anuxuitof 
WtufAxa  vo  fHB  Pboplb  of  Gakaba,  a  countrf  wliose  emam- 
Maaiees  bave  had  no  preeedoit,  ezeept  the  United  States.  Had 
Iff.  Brown  read  the  in^odnetion  aDnded  lo,  be  woald  have  ieatned 
Hie  difference  between  a  politieal  eeonomiet  aAd  a  9tatetina&. 
Senior,  in  (he  Introdueiion  aUnded  to,  sajg  : 

'^  The  questions  to  what  extent  and  under  what  ciremnstaneee 
the  possession  of  wealth  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  or  injtxrioos  %&^ 
possessor,  or  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  t  What  dlstri* 
bntion  of  wealth  is  most  desirable  in  each  different  state  of  eocietj, 
and  what  are  the  means  by  which  any  given  conntry  can  faeffita^ 
such  a  distribution  ?  All  these  are  questions  of  great  interest  andf 
difficiilty,  but  no  more  form  part  of  the  science  of  pofitical  eeonoDfty, 
in  iSke  sense  in  which  we  use  that  term,  than  navigation  ferms  pai4 
ml  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  prmeiples  supplied  by  PeMeal 
Economy  are  indeed  necessary  elements  in  their  solution,  but  they 
are  not  the  oidy ,  or  even  the  most  important  elements.  The  writer 
who  pursues  such  investigations  is  in  feaot  engaged  on  the  great 
ecience  of  legislation  ;  a  science  which  reqmres  a  Imowiedge  of  the 
general  principles  supplied  by  Po&tlcal  Eceiiiom^,  but  dillers  frott 
it  essentially  in  its  subject,  its  premises,  and  ito  conclusions.-^fhe 
subject  of  legislation  is  not  wealth,  but  human  wbevaab. 

^  To  decide  in  each  case  how  far  those  conclusiohs  (of  tiie  Po& 
tical  Economist)  are  to  be  acted  upon,  belongs  to  fiie  art  of  Qw- 
emment,  an  art  in  which  Political  Economy  is  only  one  of  mai^ 
.snbservient  sciences  ;  which  involves  the  consideration  of  motives, 
6{  which  the  desire  of  weiilth  is  only  one  among  many,  and  ums 
at  o1)jects  to  which  the  possesion  of  wealtii  is  only  a  eidyservient 

means. 

•  «  «  «  •  m  % 

<<The  Fditierf  fioomiftMin's  eonehnetai,  whatever  ba  Unir 
^nenffity  and  their  truth,  do  net  aathoriBe  Uti  in  Mtdrng  a  angle 
i^IbMe  of  advice.^' 

Bat  neverfheless  Mr.  Sebioi^s  4lear  wttrning  as  abonos,  mad 
-mltfaough  at  the  end  of  the  mtroduotion  Senior  says  in  regard  to  Jbb 
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oim  book — ^'  The  reader  will  find  it  to  conaist,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
discussions  as  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  familiar  words  " — yet 
the  Globe  insists  on  using  Senior  as  a  quack  medicine  which  is 
fitted  to  cure  all  the  disorders  of  humanity.  We  are  presented 
bj  the  CHobe  with  a  quotation  than  which  there  could  be  nothing 
less  appropriate  to  the  discussion,  or  more  fSeital  to  his  own  Free 
Trade  argument.  In  the  case  of  Tea,  nature  has  simply  placed  an 
obstruction.  But  nature  hss  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Canada,  making  (just  as  well  or  better)  very  many  of  the  articles 
which  are  manufactured  in  Europe,  thus  raising  up  an  uidependent 
home  market  for  the  Canadian  Farmer.  A^d  in  regard  to  Tea, 
Sugar,  Cofiee,  and  such  necessaries  of  the  people  the  views  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Brown  stigmatises  as  Frotectionista  are  far  more 
liberal  as  well  as  more  patriotic  than  his.  Not  daring  to  difier  from 
the  books,  or  from  the  Free  Traders  of  England,  he  would  single  out 
these  necessaries  as  the  most  suitable  articles  on  which  to  raise  the 
country's  revenue  ;  whereas  the  following  is  the  deliverance  of  the 
Adioeiationfar  the  protection  qf  Canadian  Industry. 

'^  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion 
of  Canadian  Industry  takes  this  opportunity  to  press  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  present  organisation  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  ground  which  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  on  Parlisr 
ment  completing  the  measures  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  Canada 
on  manu&ctures.  These  are  :  Fir$tj  the  abolition,  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  entire  duty  on  Tea,  Coffee,  and  such  other  articles  as 
the  United  States  manufacturers  enjoy  duty  jBree.  Second :  the 
gradual  reduction  on  the  duties  of  general  merchandise,  which 
Canada  does  not  produce  or  manufacture ;  putting  in  lieu  of  these  an 
Bcrease  of  duty  on  such  goods  as  are,  from  time  to  time  added  to 
the  category  of  Canadian  manufactures.  Among  these  it  is  believed 
coarse  cotton  fabrics  will  be  included,  so  soon  as  manu&cturers 
in  England  and  the  United  States  can  be  assured  of  an  incidental 
protection  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  present  dutjJ^ 

The  Provincial  Legislature  gave  the  five  per  cent,  shown  above 
to  be  so  great  a  derideratumy  and  hence  the  gush  of  manufacturing 
activity  which  we  now  see  around  us  in  every  quarter  of  Upper 
fJttoada. 
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If  there  is  any  point  at  all  in  the  el-lobe's  remarks,  it  is  in  view- 
ing them  as  an  ill  executed  attempt  at  the  reductio  ad  abmrdvm. 
In  reply  to  such  trifling  on  a  subject  so  vital,  a  well-known  patriotic 
writer  in  England  has  apposite  remarks,  which  we  shall  quote 
below.    We  cannot  pursue  the  subject  to-day,  farther,  but  would 
just  remark  that  Mr.  Buchanan  might  well  turn  round  and  say  that 
he  had  read  and  understood  Mill  long  before  Oeorge  Brown  was 
out  of  his  political  petticoats.    Whether  Mr.  Brown  is  so  even  yet 
might  be  questioned  if  we  went  only  on  the  (jHohe^%  present  puerile 
production,  which  is  so  crude  that  it  looks  more  like  the  spoiled 
essay  of  an  Upper  Canada  College  boy,  or  perhaps  of  his  sister.  If 
it  was  not  an  "  impositian  "  on  the  boy  for  bad  behaviour,  it  cer- 
lainly  is  an  imposition  on  the  &lobe^8  readers,  which  they  scarcely 
deserved. 

'    Mr.  Brown  is  strong  in  nothing  but    misrepresentation    and 
depreciation.    Mr.  Buchanan  never  argued  tl^at  Canada  is  wrong- 
ed because  En^and  will  not  sacrifice  British  interests  to  her  ;  but 
he  argues  that  Canada  is  wronged  because  England  insists  that 
Canada  shall  sacrifice  Canadian  interests  to  the  benefit  of  a  knot  of 
middlemen  in  Manchester.    For,  mark  you,  it  is  not  the  artisans 
and  weavers  who  complain  ;  they  would  be  better  as  having  two 
bidders,  (the  Canadian  and  the  English  employer,)  instead  of  one  for 
their  labour  ;  but  this  would  do  away  witii  the  present  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  employer  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &;c.;  hence  their 
howl  of  rage.    Therefore,  Mr.  Brown's  grand  simile  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  Queen  Victoria  and  war,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  question 
would  rather  be,  would  Queen  Yictoria  have  a  ri^t  to  say  to 
Napoleon  :  <^  You  must  regulate  your  mtemal  affiurs  to  suit  the 
views  of  my  middlemen,  otherwise  tiiere  can  be  no  aUiance  between 
us?" 
The  following  is  the  illustration  which  we  promised  above  to  j^ve : 
*^  Lastiy ,  it  is  objected  that  according  to  those  principles,  England 
should  grow  wine  in  hot  houses,  though  it  would  cost  thirty  times 
as  much  as  foreign  wine.    Not  at  all.    The  moment  the  price  of 
the  domestic  commodity  exceeds  by  a  large  proportion  the  price  of 
fhe  corresponding  foreign  one,  the  main  reason  for  producing  at 
borne  ceases.«-Take  the  supposed  case  of  wine.    Assume  that  it 
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would  coBt  £100  to  produce  m  EHgland  -mne  that  would  ooe^ttom 
abroad,  only  £S.  By  importing  instead  of  growing  it,  you  coidd 
Voee  but  £100,  and  must  gain  £  97.  You  could  loee  but  £3  at  the 
outside,  even  supposing  the  whole  of  your  wine  producing  laiMiy 
labour  and  capital,  utterly  and  for  ever  thrown  out  of  em^oymenb 
Tou  can  actually  afford  to  throw  away  97  per  cent,  of  your  formw 
iirine-growing  capital ;  you  are  insured  to  that  extent.  Soj^Kwe 
fiiat  50  per  cent,  of  this  capital  is  destroyed,  you  are  still  an  actval 
^&mer  of  47  per  cent,  by  importing  wine  fit>m  abroad,  instead  of 
producing  it  at  home.  Moreover  an  article  of  lujrary,  superfluity, 
ibd  partial  consumption  (like  wine  in  England),  could  employ  but  a 
thry  dtnall  proportion  of  the  capital  o£  the  countcy,  so  that  the 
whole  of  what  is  set  at  liberty  has  a  much  better  chance  of  em{^oy- 
jfetent.  In  ft  word,  the  gain  is  large  and  certain,  the  risk  is  small, 
and  such  as  it  is,  it  effects  but  a  small  value.    Hence  busiesss 

iXTb  StJFERFLmtlES,  FOB  WHOSE  PRODUCTION  THE  SOIL  AND  CUMATX 
OF  A  COUtftET  AKE  UNFIT,  ABB  THE  TBUE  AND  LEGITIMATE  SUBJECTi 

OF  FOREIGN  TRADE.  If  tiie  views  advocated  in  this  ayd  the  lastpre« 
Ceding  chapter  be  correct,  we  may  except  to  see  countries  where 
(^h)tection  has  existed  rich  and  flourishing,  and  countries  where  it 
has  not  existed,  poor,  stationary,  or  retrogading.  And  this,  as  we 
^hall  pr^sehtiy  see,  is  exactly  what  we  do  behold.  Not  thattkeyi 
#ho  ate  blinded  by  theory,  will  see  it.  For  of  them  it  may  truly 
be  add,  fiyes  have  they,  but  the^y  see  not/' 
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AROUMBNT. 

Mr.  Bi^ehtnWB  view  ttot  a«  Ajaorl^aii  ZollT#raiB  wofflA  dojI  9Dkf  fatON  bnt  MgnndiM- 
the  British  Empire,  and  be  of  inoalonlable  benefit  to  the  working  olasws  in  Engli^iA, 
Ii«lMd,aiidSooduid.— To  preeenre  Ihe  Eiqplre,  Britain  most  yield  the  eelflsh  prindplo- 
of  centn^Jsation  of  nuuialhetarQi.— Canada  Bvat  not  be  viewed  ai  a  tMrd  paity,  tat  9$ 
a  party  of  England,  with  peculiar  adrantagea  in  its  power  which  are  not  open  ^  ^ 
mother  tountij,  bot  ivlileh  are  open  to  the  capital  and  working  claMes  of  Britain,  if 
they  will  «enK>Te  to  Canada,  which  Hr.  ^oobanaa  oaUa  Bnglaad  in  Aacaiea.*-CMt4li. 
cannot  remain  connected  with  England  If  coerced  and  treated  as  a  Colony,  and  mot 
allowed  to  dictate  on  the  mbjeet  of  tts  material  Inteieett  as  an  independent  country.^ 
The  reason  why  Lord  Elgin  fonnd  prices  of  Wheat,  Bpuley,  Lumber,  Ibc,  2(  per  oei|t» 
mora  in  United  States  than  In  Canada,  is  that  the  United  States  have  a  large  manofap^ 
taring  population.— There  can  be  no  indnattial  inilepndenee  In  Canada  wttboat  snob  • 
demand  for  farm  produce  as  will  make  rotation  of  crops  possible.— The  neeessitj  or 
a  Zolhrsreln  arieing  fh>m  the  obTions  flict  that  Canada  gets  ftee  trade  from  the  United 
States,  unless  the  same  taiiff  agaixist  Europe  is  levied  at  Quebec  and  Xontreal,  as  well 
as  at  Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York.— Hr.  Bnchanan  only  desires  to  help  in  getting 
oleariy  understood  the  poeitioB  In  which  England's  precipitate  adoption  of  one-sided 
Free  Trade  has  left  Canada— be  oonstders  that  he  can  do  this  without  sn^ldon,  sceliif 
that  it  is  well  known  that  he,  his  sons,  and  all  whom  he  could  influence  would  uphold  the* 
British  Qoremment,  be  It  right  or  be  it  wieng. 

"  The  establisliment  of  an  American  ZoUverein  would  not  only  secure 
bn4  i^grandize  the  British  empire,  and  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
working  clasaea  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  To  preserve  the 
Smpire,  Britain  baa  to  yield  the  eelfish  principle  of  cmiraUzing,  whioh 
has  ruined  Ireland  and  India^  so  far  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined, 
and  cost  us  the  old  American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralizing 
ihb  manufactures  of  the  Empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  fat 
the  Empire  an  enormoas  additional  trade  and  influenre.  Through  iSts9 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which  might 
be  called  England  in  America — England  in  Australia  —  England  in 
India,  Ac.,  &c.),  she  could  secure  free  trade  for  all  her  mechanics  that 
diose  to  190  to  these  favoured  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never 
i^ree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England,  without  ^ving  a  death  Uow  tft 
^heir  comparativelv  comfortable  populations.  For  instance,  England 
could  never  get  free  trade  with  the  United  States  in  manufactured 
goods,  but  no  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend  the 
Eeoiprooity  Treaty  with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  Cus- 
tom Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  which  done,  4ho 
Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water-powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent.,  or  more,  charged 
on  ihe  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States ;  and 
hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstaoces  in  England,  would^ 
under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to  Canada  their  maohi* 
nery  and  hands,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  population  thus  removed,. 
sad  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  empire." — [From  Mr.  Buchanan's  late 
speech  at  Toronto,  being  verbatim  what  appeared  in  his  letters  to  tha 
Toronto  Political  Convention  of  1859.] 
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With  more  practical  experience  of  the  bosiness  of  Upper  Canada 
than  any  man  now  living,  Mr.  Buchanan  believes  the  foregomg  to 
be  the  interest  at  once  of  Canada  and  of  the  British  Empire.  As 
regards  the  Canadian  Farmer  especially,  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  great  denderatum  permanently  as  finding  him  a  market  upon 
the  spot  for  his  roots  and  spring  crops,  which  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  exportation,  thus  rendering  the  rotation  of  crops  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  securing  him  the  superior  market  of  the 
United  States  for  his  white  wheat,  than  which  indeed  he  has  no 
other  profitable  market,  until  one  is  raised  up  in  Canada  through 
Ksreating  a  manufacturing  population  here.  We  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  even  know  that  England  is  no  market  for  our 
white  wheat.  The  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to  mix  with  inferior 
wheats  in  baking ;  and  England  has  generally  on  hand  plenty  of 
fine  old  wheat  of  her  own  growth  for  this  purpose.  The  United 
States  therefore  is  our  only  market  for  this  staple  article  of  West- 
em  Canada  in  the  meantime ;  and  our  great  policy  should  be  to 
extend  the  market  for  it  among  ourselves  by  raising  similar  town 
populations  to  those  which  form  the  United  States  demand  for  it. 

But  George  Brown  is  by  nature  and  wicked  works  the  most 
precipitate  and  shortsighted  of  mortals,  and  desiring  to  be  a  Solon 
(and  he  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  to  be  Sohn  the  noun,  not  the 
adjective,  to  which  he  is  admitted)  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
statesmen  who  are  generally  freetraders,  and  are  in  the  position  of 
the  cunning  fox  which,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  tail, 
tried  to  make  the  want  of  tails  fashionable.  To  keep  them  in 
countenance,  it  would  suit  these  delinquents  to  get  other  countries 
also  to  abandon  all  patriotic  legislation.  Having  therefore  left  the 
Canadian  farmer  to  take  care  of  himself,  Mr.  Brown  on  behalf,  if 
not  at  the  request,  of  his  British  free  trade  masters,  is  mightily 
offended  that  Mr.  Buchanan  should  show  them  up  in  their  true 
character  as  actually,  if  not  intentionally,  revoltUionistSjBiB  authors 
of  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  one  whose  legitimate  effect  must 
be  to  break  up  the  British  Empire,  their  political  economy  amount- 
ing just  to  a  conspiracy  oF  money  against  labour  in  the  Colonies 
(if  the  Colonies' will  aUow  it),  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  i&ollverein  proposal  itself 
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tiiat  Mr.  Brown  objects  to,  or  that  has  started  him  into  his  present 
activity  as  representative  of  the  English  Free  Traders,  as  the  prom- 
inence given  to  tiie  fact  that  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
udoption  Dy  Britain  of  its  monstrous  system  of  irreciprocal  firee 
trade.  As  to  the  proposal  itself  (the  Zollverein),  Mr.  Brown 
actually  holds  essentially  the  same  views. 

"  There  is  no  remedy,"  says  the  0-lobe  of  the  24th  May,  1848, 
^^  for  these  evils  under  which  Canada  groans,  but  to  increase  the 
exports  or  diminish  the  imports  from  abroad.  «  «  « 

Oanada  will  never  know  permanent  commercial  prosperity  until 
she  has  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  has  manufactures  in 
ti.  rising  and  improving  state." 

Mr.  Buchanan  could  ask  whether  or  not  up  to  the  time  of  the 
political  Convention  of  1859,  the  O-lobe  did  not  publish  in  its  pros- 
pectus, or  confession  of  political  faith,  ^'  National  Free  Trade ;" 
and  whether,  on  Mr.  Buchanan  announcing  his  Zollverein  views  in 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  said  Convention,  and  after  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  spoken  to  like  a  father,  by  theur  mutual  friend  the 
Honourable  David  Christie,  the  great  agriculturist,  than  whom  no 
man  has  done  more  for  reciprocity,  the  O-lobe  was  a  convert,  and 
bauled  down  national  free  tmde,  and,  immediately  after  said  Con- 
yention,  put  into  the  confession  of  faith,  daUy  published  in  the 
Globej  "  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States."  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Q-lobe^s  attack  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  mere  matter  of 
1)attie  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Traders  of  England,  and  not  on  behalf 
of  his  own  convictions. 

^^  Now,  in  order  "  says  the  Grhbe  '^  to  show  that  England  ought 
to  carry  out  these  propositions,  Mr.  Buchanan  endeavours  to  prove 
that  she  has  done  us  injury  in  adopting  Free  Trade.  In  support  of 
Us  view,  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Adam  Smith  :  ^  To 
prohibit  a  great  people  from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of 
dieir  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry  in 
lihe  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.'  If  Mr. 
Suchanan  will  show  wherein  England  imposes  any  restriction  of 
the  kind  indicated  upon  Canada,  he  will  have  established  a  good 
cause  of  complaint  against  her." 


las 
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9^  fimegoing  is  a  misrepreseatetian  ef  Mr.  BuchanBu's  etato- 
jneatB.  In  ^idojpting  finee  imports  exoept  wiih  ocMmtries  tbat  woul^ 
take  her  exports  either  free  or  on  veaeonable  tenoB,  he  tbinkB' 
Britaim  cooaimtted  a  great  mistake,  k^oking  to  the  interest  of  her  oua 
people,  ?dbdch  mistake  has  alone  been  redeeined  by  the  discoTeries 
of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  the  superfloify  of  gold  makk^ 
it  just  as  easy  for  her  to  pay  for  imports  in  money  as  in  British 
labour — an  entirely  unexpected  state  of  things  when  Ped'e  legUa- 
tion  was  perpetrated.  £yen  in  this  case,  however,  it  is  evident 
'Qiat  the  gold  paid  instead  of  labour  has  been  a  meamire  of  die  Iq9$ 
^  employTnent  to  Bijtain.  That,  however,  is  Britain's  own  matter. 
What  Canada  has  to  complain  of  is  that  Britam  should  not  have 
stipulated  with  the  United  States  that  as  a  condition  of  tiie  boon 
granted  by  her,  Canada  should  have  free  acceee  to  ike  markets  <^ 
the  United  States  for  tJie  same  articles. 

This,  as  was  shown  by  the  speedi  of  Mr.  Hincka,  which  we 
quoted,  could  no  doubt  have  been  easily  arrai^d  at  the  time. 

It  will  tiius  be  seen  that  it  is  not  Britain's  adopting  free  trade, 
but  her  neglect  of  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  in  the 
arrangement,  that  we  complain  of.  And  will  Mr.  Brown  deny  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement  of  the  excessively  delicate 
position,  politically,  in  which  this  left  Canada,  as  alongside  a  people 
finlk  greater  advantages  of  markets  f 

^^It  left  (said  Mr.  Buchanan)  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  his 
produce,  in  which  he  has  to  compete,  after  paying  all  frei^ts  and 
e3q)ense8  across  the  Atlantic,  with  wheat  (^  countries  where  labour 
and  money  are  not  worth  (»ie*third  what  those  are  in  Canada,  whUe 
it  gave  to  the  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St» 
Lawrence)  this  English  market  to  avail  of  whenever  it  suited  him^ 
in  addition  to  the  American  market" 

So  that  Canada  has  a  good  cause  of  complaint  against  Britain^ 
even  though  the  mother  country  should  impose  no  direct  or  legis- 
laitive  restriction  on  the  trade  of  Canada.  But  Mr.  Brown  is  well 
aware  that  Britain  has  imposed  a  restriction  on  the  legislation  of 
Oanada ;  among  the  instructions  to  the  Governor  General  from  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  there  being  an  order  that  he  is  not  to 
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ASBeni  to  any  Act  iioposing  d^fferentiat  dutiea.  His  is  the  most 
impcMrtaiit  possible  cartculmeiit  of  the  Bespoosible  Government 
grftuted  to  Canada;  for  the  United  States  would  not  go  into  a 
treaty  of  Free  Trade  witii  Canada,  unless  we  had  here  the  same 
tanff  j^gainst  European  labour ;  and  it  »  no  doubt  the  interest  of 
Canada  to  have  this  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

^'  He  would,"  continues  the  Qlobe^  ^^  stir  up  such  fear  in  Eng- 
land, iliat  the  British  North  American  Provinces  will  join  the 
United  States,  as  to  compel  the  mother  country  to  do  the  injustice 
to  her  own  people  which  the  great  apostle  (^  free  trade,  Adam 
Smith,  deplores." 

We  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Brown  would  have  fdt  it  his 
first  dutj  to  get  justice  for  Canada,  and  not  to  take  sides  against 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  others  who  have  the  wel&re  of  Caxiada  as  their 
whole  object.  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinion  that  a  2iollvereiA  in  America^ 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  mother  country,  m  well  as  the  Empire,  is 
entitled  to  at  least  equal  respect  with  Mr.  Brown's  contrary  opinion^ 
tfhe  has  a  contrary  opinion.  Mr.  Buchanan  believes  that  if  there 
was  any  temporaxy  injury  it  would  only  be  to  middle  men,  as  tiiere 
would  then  be  a  prions  field  here  for  Britain's  working  classes  ; 
but  he  does  not  think  that  the  British  importations  into  Canada 
would  be  lessened  in  coarse  fabrics  more  i^an  they  would  be  in- 
creased in  finer  goods,  in  canseqnence  of  the  improved  prospects 
of  the  Province.  Nominally,  of  course,  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  would  be  enormously  increased, 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Trade  of  the  Western  States  would  follow 
the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  itself  no  insignificant  otyect 
to  be  attsuned  through  an  Ambbican  ZoXiLVEBEIN  !  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  no  wish  to  suppose  that  either  party  (Ministerial  or  Oppootion^ 
are  committed  to  his  riew,  though  of  the  two  the  Ministerial  is 
most  committed — ^both  the  Quebec  Mercwry  and  the  Toronto  Qlob^ 
having,  as  we  before  said,  come  out  for  the  Zollverein  view  since 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament. — The  Qloht^  for  its  paltry  party 
purposes,  of  course  tries  to  mingle  up  the  identity  in  this  matter, 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator ^  though 
agreeing  with  him  (as  all  men  must  in  his  patriotic  objects)^  as  a 
general  rule,  expresses  nothing  which  has  not  been  decided  upon 
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Great  Britain,  replaces  by  every  such  operation  only  one  BritUH 
capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.  Though  the  returns 
therefore  of  the  foreign  trade  of  eonsumption  should  be  as  quick  aa 
thooe  of  the  hoine  trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  bat 

ONE-HALF  THB  ENCOURAGBMBNT  TO  THB  IKPUSTOT  OR  PRODUCTIVE 
ItABOUR  OF  THB  OOUNTRT.  ♦  ♦  •  * 

A  capital,  however,  employed  in  the  home-trade,  inll  aometin^es 
make  twelve  operations,  or  be  sent  out  and  return  twelye  times, 
before  a  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  coosmaptioa  baa 
made  one.    If  thb  capitals  arb  equal,  thbrbfore,  the  one 

WILL  aiVB  FOUR  AND  TWBNTT  TIMES  MORE  ENCOURAOBMENT  ANI> 
SUPPORT  TO  THB  INDUSTRY  OP  THE  COUNTRY  THAN  THB  OTHER." 

But  eiEactly  the  contrary  policy  is  what  Mr,  Brown  and  the 
present  race  of  English  manufacturers  suggest  as  our  wisest  course. 
We,  however,  have  already  actually  experienced  the  advantage  of 
the  very  contrary  principle.  And  as  a  result,  the  prospects  for 
Canada  now  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  ov 
Customs'  Duties  on  English  goods  were  2i  or  6  per  cent.  Every 
loyal  subject,  both  in  England  and  here,  must  rejoice  in  this,  for  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  expect  that  England  could  long  hwve- 
retained  Canada,  had  the  marked  difference  between  this  Province 
and  the  United  States  continued,  whidi  was  thus  alluded  to  in 
Lord  Durham's  celebrated  report : 

^^  By  describing  one  side  of  the  frontier,  and  reversing  the 
pcture,  the  other  would  be  described.  On  the  American  side,  all 
is  activity  and  bostie.  The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every 
year  numerous  settiements  are  formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are 
cveated  out  of  the  waste ;  the  country  is  u\terseeted  with  common 
wads,  etc.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  On  the  British 

nde  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots,  where 
some  approach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent,  all  seems  waste 
and  desolate.  «  •  «  »  rj^^  ancient 

city  of  Montreal,  which  is  natorally  tiie  capital  of  Canada,*  will  no^ 
bear  the  least  comparison,  in  any  respect,  witii  Buffalo,  which  is  the 


*  To  see  how  the  raising  Dp  of  manufactoreB  at  Montreal  has  changed  all  (hif- 
lAready,  sbonld  shut  the  moatfas  forerer  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Free  Traders. 
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woatim  of  Tostordftj.  Bmt  it  is  not  in  the  diflbrence  betl^eti  lb* 
Ittrge  towns,  on  tko  two  odea,  that  ire  ahaHfiftel  the  best  etridence  of 
o«t  utfeHority •  That  pamM  but  moet  undeniable  truth  is  most  tnani^ 
feet  in  the  e6xm1sry  didtriets  thro«i^  whioh  the  line  of  national  sepam 
tson  passes,  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  There,  on  the  dde  of 
both  the  OanadlHs,  and  aleo  of  JSTiei^  Brunswidc  and  Kova  Sootia,  a 
i^de^-seatteriMl  pepriation,  (loor,  and  apparently  nnenterpiifltegy 
thoni^  hardj  4nd  industrious,  se^irated  firom  ea<di  other  by  trnoto 
ai  kitMrvening  foineste^  i^thout  towns  or  markets,  ahnost  4i(ithMt 
loada^  Ufiog  b  mean  hobses,  dirawing  little  more  than  a  rade  snb« 
ostenee  from  31*oidt3?ated  land,  and  seeioaingl^  inoapaUe  of  impre^vring 
thei^  ooitditteii,p)re8Mit  IdM  most  tnstroofive  cotatraBt  to  their  enter- 
pming  atid  thriwlg  neighbours  on  tik^  American  ttde.  *  ^ 
lOoou^ot  Ihe  frtihtier)  frodi  Amheratbur^  to  the-  ooean^  the 
maiket  value  of  land  is  tmeh  greater  on  the  Amerioaa  tkin  on  tise 
British  ode.  In  bot  a  fei^  parte  of  Ae  frontier  tins  diffeteMe 
aaounts  to  a  thouAmd  per  oest.  •  «  «  «. 

The  price  of  lutki  in  Yermont  and  New  HamfiBhire,  dose  to  the 
finOi  is  five  dettars  per  ^ie,'aaid  in  the  adjobiag  British  towmsfaipay 
ddy  one  dollar.  On  this  mie  of  the  line  a  rety  laiige  esteoit  df 
land  is  wholly  ansakaUa,  even  at  sneh  low  prices^  wMks  on  tiie 
other  side  property  is  eOntinuaUy  ohaliging  hjanids.  *  * 

I  am  positively  asstttod  thUt  stiperior  natund  fin^Uity  belongs  to  4he 
Britiah  territoiy.  In  Upper  Galaadis,  the  whole  of  the  great  peiBn«* 
.sidl^  between  Lak^  £rie  and  Htuob,  ooo^rising  neariy  half  of  the 
airaillible  land  of  the  Provinoe,  is  goneraUy  oonaiderod  tiie  best  glraitt 
tountiy  of  the  Amdritfan  eontbent.'^ 

«Hn  OLD  BRITISH  COLONIAL  SYS3BM  OF  (TRABB  A  nSAIH  BLOW  TO 
THl  COLOJfXAL  FARKBR. 

tiord  t)arham,  however,  did  hot  see  Oanada  in  her  lowest  con* 
dteoh,  such  as  she  was  In  before  the  days  of  paper  money.  Pre* 
^oiisly  to  Lord  Durham^s  ^it,  and  within  our  own  recollectioni  the 
ttightiesit  amelioration  had  occurred  in  {he  circumstances  of  the 
fai'mer  of  tTpper  Canada — the  same  introduction  by  us  of  baoks^ 
|!>Dowed  by  business  on  a  large  scale,  having  simultaneously  given 

iofa  A  TWeHTY  per  QEHXI,  reduction,  AT  LlBAST,  ON  THE  TRICE  OF 
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HIS  SUPPLIBS,  AND  FULLY  AS  GREAT  AN  ABYANOB  ON  THE  PRICE  Wff 

GOT  FOR  HIS  WHEAT-*— the  latter  arising  from  the  trade  being  no- 
longer  wholly  in|the  hands  of  the  foreign  merchant,  but  being  also 
competed  for  by  Canadians  throng  means  of  the  banks.  On  ilie- 
contrary, 

"  The  British  system  (says  C.  H.  Carey)  had  for  its  object  a 
stoppage  of  circulation  among  the  Colonists,  with  a  view  to  compel 
the  export  of  raw  materials,  and  their  importati(m  in  the  form  of 
cloth  and  iron.  That  such  a  policy  tended  towards  the  destruction 
of  both  land  and  man,  was  well  understood  by  Franklin,  acc<»ding 
to  whom  it  was  in  1771,  ^weU  understood  that  whenever  a  manu* 
facture  is  established  which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  it  raises 
tbe  yalue  of  lands  in  the  neighbouring  country  all  around  it,  partly 
by  the  greater  demand  near  at  hand  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
partly  from  the  plenty  of  money  drawn  by  the  manufactures  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  seems,  therefore,'  as  Franklin  contanues, 
^  the  interest  of  all  our  farmers  and  owners  of  lands  to  encourage  our 
young  manufiBMStures  in  preference  to  foreign  ones  imported  among 
us  from  distant  countries,  such  was  then  the  almost  uniyersal  feelmg 
of  the  country,  and  to  this,  far  moke  than  to  the  tax  on  tea,  or 

THE  stamp  act,  THB  REVOLUnONART  MOVEMENT  WAS  DUE.      Wlft 

the  establishment  of  their  independence,  the  necessity  for  sulmubsh 
■ion  to  the  system  disappearedt  The  habit  of  submission  continuing, 
boweyer,  its  effects  are  felt  in  the  £ftct  that,  with  sli^t  exceptions^ 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  directed  towards  securing 
markets  for  raw  products — ^a  proceeding  resulting  necessarily  in 
exhaustion  of  the  land,  dispersion  of  the  population,  and  stoppage  of 
Bocietary  circulation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  jj^^ 

power  to  combine  (continues  Mr.  Carey,  referring  to  Yir^nia^ 
which  ignorantly  had  ayoided  manufiictures)  having  no  existence, 
coal  could  not  be  mmed,  nor  could  wool  be  spun,  nor  cloth  be  woven. 
The  smaller  the  bulk  of  the  commodities  taken  from  the  land,  the 
less  being  the  charge  for  transportation,  the  planter  found  himself 
limited  to  the  most  exhausting  of  all  crops — Tobacco.  He  lived^ 
IN  FACT,  BT  THE  SALE  OF  THE  SOIL  ITSELF,  and  uot  by  the  product 
of  his  labour.  He  and  his  land  becoming  impoyerisbed  together,  he 
was  compelled  to  transport  himself  and  his  people  to  more  distai^ 
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lands,  irith  coBstant  increase  of  the  tax  of  transportation,  and  as 
constant  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation.' '' 
.  .  It  is  thus  clear,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
were  well  aware  how  little  a  purely  agricultural  country  really  gets 
back  when  trading  with  a  distant  manufacturing  one.  Gbb,  ok 
Tradb — the  authority  of  his  day — ^whom  I  quote  at  length  in  my 
first  note  attached,  states  that  the  calculation  then  (m  1750)  wa» 
that  the  colonist  got  back  about  one-fourth  the  value  of  his  produc- 
tion from  England.  The  Canadian  farmer  can  easily  understand 
that  this  could  not  be  &r  from  the  mark,  when  at  this  day  he  finds 
that  he  cannot  get  more  than  about  half  the  value  which  the  Englisb 
fiurmer  does  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat,  firom  getting  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance)  25  per  cent,  less  for  his  wheat  if  it  goes  to 
England,  and  paying  25  per  cent,  more  to  pay  the  expenses  of  imr 
portmg  the  £75  worth  of  supplies  which  his  XlOO  worth  of  wheat 
had  purchased  in  England. 

The  whole  export  and  import  trade  put  together  of  a  country  are 
only  alnmt  ten  per  cent  of  its  transactions ;  ybt  thb  price  which 

THE  VARMEB  GETS  FOR  HIS  SURPLUS  WHBAT  WHICH  HE  BXPORTS 
HXES  THE  PRICE  OF  ALL  HE  GROWS. 


vn. 

ARGUMENT. 

me  ministerial  party  more  committed  to  Hr.  Baohanan's  Zollyerein  Tiewi  tban  the  Oppofl* 
tfon,  ••  both  the  Toronto  Otobe  and  the  Qnebeo  Menurfft  the  miniaterial  organs,  came 
ont  in  IkTonr  of  Free  TMtde  with  the  United  States,  since  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 
—George  Brown,  Editor  of  the  OIoIm,  the  Canadian  Robespierre,  eztingoishing  if  he 
can  the  characters  of  bis  opponents  when  he  cannot  sflence  their  argnments.— George- 
Sheppard,  Editor  of  the  Mercwry,  the  strong  man  and  the  mainstay  of  the  weakest 
ministry,  thai  an  organ  was  erer  called  on  to  grind  for.— His  article  in  the  DaUy  Cokh 
uUt,  in  1868,  under  the  caption  "  Mb.  Bbowk,  thx  Frxs-Tbadsb,  aitd  Adtocatb  of 
9iiiaoT  Tazatioh,  txbsub,  Mb.  BuoBAiiAir  thb  PBOTBonoinn  abd  Adyooatb  or 
nrszBXOT  Tazatxob/' 

'  In  our  article  yesterday  we  accused  only  the  Brown  section  of 
the  organs  of  the  Ifinistry  with  traducing  Mr.  Buchanan  for  their 
indiyidual  purpose  or  profit.  The  section  of  the  Ministry  repre- 
sented by  it9  chief  organ  the  Qud>ee  Mercury,  looks  on  with  silent 
•onteinpt  for  its  Ministerial  eoacytitors,  and,  we  have  no  doabt^ 
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ifUh  molt  supreme  disgtust.  KoilmiSksta&ding  tiie  extnordiMdty 
antics  that  tiie  (?M^  is  now  enacting  before  high  Hearen,  that 
ilhistnonB  organ,  as  well  as  ihe  ijuAec  Mercury ^  only  a  few  montiis 
ago,  came  ri^t  otrt  in  &TOttr  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ZoDrerein  Tiews, 
the  Qu^>€c  Mtrcwryj  faowerer  taking  the  precaution  to  say  that  H 
feared  so  great  a  boon  wouM  be  denied  to  the  Province  bj  the  IVee 
Traders  in  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Brown's  whole  question  en^ 
dently  is,  which  is  flie  most  profitable  epmion  for  himself  to  take  up 
witttout  the  least  reference  to  the  people  of  Casiada.  Mr.  Bvh 
chanan  calls  Urn  the  Canadian  Robespierre,  the  difliwekiee  being  thai 
when  the  French  Rebesperre  cotdd  netsilenee  Ibe  ai'gumeiyts  of  liiff 
opponents  he  eztangoished  t2ie  opponents  thems^res;  whereas  the 
Ganadkn  Bobespierre,  less  manly,  deprives  afl  who  dare  oppose  him 
-*^  the  extent  the  Q-kht  can— of  &eir  character,  net  even  sparing 
the  late  Bobert  BiJdwin,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  approte  nf  ike 
Coalition  Ministry.  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  the  editor  of  tihe  Met* 
Mry^  is  a  man  of  intellect  and  practical  experience,  than  whom  no 
man  knows  better  the  horde  <^  selfirii  men  who  defight  in  ihe  name) 
of  Engfish  Free  Traders  or  Politicid  Economists,  he  hating  been 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  these  Gamaliels  in  his  younger  days.  A 
strong  man,  he  has  been  the  main  stay  of  the  weakest  Ministry 
that  an  organ  was  ever  called  on  to  grind  for;  but,  just  as 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  so  great  an  advantage  in  practically  understand* 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Sheppard  has  the  double 
advantage  of  understanding  the  true  interests  of  industry,  being 
tihe  most  ekqoent  writer  on  social  science  in  Canada  or  perhaps 
Wf  where  etse.  We  shidl  do  no  more  to^ay  I2ian  give  his  opinions 
bel^w,  to  shew  hew  identical  they  are  with  our  own«  Wljuoa  the 
feBowing  was  written,  te  was  editor  of  the  Toronto  iMonust: 

[From  the  Daily  Cohnisty  of  Oct.  27, 1866.] 

11b.  BBawv  Titt  FteBi  Trabbb  asm  Aptocau  or  Beracir  Ti^su.- 
4loir,  if0Nu8  Mft«  BucBAKAV  «B  PEoraonoinsff  jm>  AiDwcatt 

or  lunrwBci!  TAXAti<)w. 

Tie  «M#  4ttaelis  Mr.  BtAlMHn  mim  a  oiiptien  ^  The  IM0 
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isophjr  of  Plunder/'  and  tiie  assertions  in  its  article  are,  as  is  nsnal, 
whoUy  incorrect.    The  Qlohe  aaserts : 

Ist.  The  member  for  Hamilton  has  established  his  title  to  be 
•considered  a  thorough-going  partisan  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
isort. 

2nd.  He  has  ostentatiously  cultivated  a  reputation  as  a  Political 
Economist. 

Now,  firstly,  as  to  his  being  ^^  a  thorough-going  partis^'  of  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  sort."  The  public  cannot  but  remember  that, 
^t  the  crisis  of  the  two  days*  or  Brown-Dorion  Ministry,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  those  adherents  of  that  Ministry  who  urged 
them  to  propound  their  policy,  and  offered  to  support  them  if  they 
took  up  the  question  of  employment  more  enthusiastically  than  the 
Macdonald-Cartier  had  done.  Indeed  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always 
said  that  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  speedily  when  no  man 
would  dare  to  show  himself  at  the  hustings,  who  does  not  profess  to 
view  this  great  question  of  the  people's  existence  as  the  great 
overshadowing  constitutional  question,  and  one  far  above  the  ques- 
tions which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  constitutional,  as  the  Crown 
privileges,  the  Upper  House,  the  Aristocracy,  the  Church,  &c.  In 
his  idea,  all  these  are  secondarily  constitutional  questions,  and  must 
for  ever  be  in  danger  if  the  question  of  employment,  on  which  all 
others  depend,  has  not  the  chief  and  primary  attention.  3o  much, 
then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  Globe  in  insinuating  that  Mr.  Buch- 
•anan  is  a  mere  partisan  of  certain  politicians.  The  fact  simply  is 
that  he  views  tiiem  not  only  as  the  party  of  order,  but  as  better 
and  more  intelligent  patriots  than  those  who  would  introduce  into 
Canada  ^ect  taxation  and  Free  Trade. 

And  seeonoUyj  as  to  Mr.  Buchanan  having  ^'  ostentatiously  cul- 
tivated a  reputation  as  a  political  economist,"  we  always  before 
beard  of  Mr.  Buchanan  repudiating  in  toto  political  economy,  and 
denying,  pi*operly  speakmg,  that  it  is  a  science  at  all.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's opinion  has  always  been  that  political  economy  is  not  a 
science,  because  a  science  is  a  system  of  fixed  facts ;  whereas  poli- 
tical economy,  not  to  repudiate  patriotism,  must  be  a  system  of 
^circumstances,  seemg  that  a  law  that  would  suit  an  old  country 
:would  not  suit  a  new  on&— a  law  that  would  sujt  England  as  a  rich 
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oountiy  would  not  suit  Canada  as  a  poor  one,  &c.  So  much^ 
then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  CHobe*B  second  ground  of  attack 
on  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  Yice- 
Chairman  of  the  banquet  to  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars, 
at  Hamilton,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  Militia,  coupled  it  with 
the  health  of  Sir  Allan  McNab,  whom  he  praised  for  having  pushed 
forward  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia  during  the  Crimean  war, 
a  turn  which  might  have  left  Canada  peculiarly  open  to  attack. 
He  admitted^  the  great  cost,  but  argued  that  the  expense  of  the 
Militia  was  simply  a  matter  of  spending  so  much  money  among  our- 
selves, and  that  the  cost  was  nothing  proportioned  to  what  such  an 
outlay  would  be  if  paid  oiit  of  the  country.  And  to  show  that 
outlay  in  a  country  might  be  a  good  thing,  because  ^^  spent  among 
ourselves,"  he  instanced  the  Queen's  drawing  room«, at  any. of 
which  every  lady  is  expected  to  wear  something  of  British  manu- 
fiebcture.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  the  artisans  of  Britain,  while  it 
would  be  a  bad  thmg  to  all  classes  if  the  ladies  wore  French  silks, 
and  the  money  expended  had  to  leave  the  country.  England, 
however,  from  her  superiority  in  manufactures,  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  most  of  her  great  expenditures  are  merely  dis- 
bursements among  her  own  people,  and  are  a  boon  to  ihem.  Ik  a 
WORD,  Mr.  Buchanan,  like  oursblvbs,  advocates  Protection 

ONLY  FOR  THE  GENERAL  INTEREST'OV  THE  FARMERS  WHO  COMPOSE 
THE  BULK  07  THE  PEOPLE  OP  IJPPER  CANADA.       And  if  the  GHolc 

can  find  no  stronger  accusation  against  the  Government  than  that 
its  members  are  anxious  for  protection  to  manufactures,  so  far  as 
they  see  this  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  we  feel  assured  that 
Mr.  Cartier's  administration  will  not  be  a  short-lived  one  on  thia 
account. 
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VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Honest  mitioiua  £0000017  Mid  trae  potttlcal  Bafonn,  (taeb'  m  we  had  belbre  Blown  Mme  to 
GuiadA),  oonaiBts  not  only  In  applying  the  people's  money  for  their  own  benefit,  bnt  in 
seenring  the  largest  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  our  own  people.— Mr. 
Bachanan'fl  whole  poliey  Ibr  Hilrty  years  has  been  to  benefit  the  Canadian  iknner,  and 
through  him  secure  the  well  being  of  all  other  departments  of  industry  .—Lower  Canada 
a  warning;  she  exhausted,  or,  in  other  words,  anauaUy  sold  her  soil  by  perpetual  crop- 
ping of  wheat  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Brown's  friends,  the  British  Political  Eoono*^ 
mists.-Mr.Brown  like  his  Bnglldi  friends,  caree  nothing  for  the  people  beyond  their  rotes.  • 
He  and  they,  either  through  the  stupidity  or  something  worse,  hare  been  the  dishonoured 
instruments  of  establishing  prino^es  suitable  only  for  the  xlBh--«an«itints  oar  mlbney 
mongers— and,  which  have  caused  the  hopeless  degradation  of  numberless  poor  families 
of  thr^Pi^rlMe,  whose  only  cafiltal  is  Hie  labour  of  to-morrow,  in  prelbrence  to  wUeh 
Oold,— the  labour  of  the  past,  the  property  of  the  rich,— has,  by  the  direftd  operalioB  of 
the  law,  been  prsfened  as  an  article  of  export;  seeing  that  the  amonot  of  the  precious 
netals  exported  Is  Just  a  msBsnte  of  the  laboa«of  the  Ganadiab  people  whleh  ndght 
have  been  exported,  or  to  speak  more  plainly  of  the  loss  of  employment  to  our  own 
people.— The  authority  of  the  London  Timet  given  for  the  foregoing,— Mr.  Buchanan 
wanarkiBg  simply,  that  monetary  ^fbrm  would  sooner  be  carried  if  people  wonldrefleet 
that  the  increased  value  of  money  means  a  cheapening  of  labottr,Jand  the  increased  value 
of  labour  means  a  cheapening  of  money. 

"  True  political  refoHn,  (such  as  W6  had  before  ihe  Obbe  came  to* 
Canada,)  is,  in  a  progressive  state  of  Society  such  as  we  have  in  America, 
tile  truest  Gonserratism.  We  must  be  economical  not  only  in  applying. 
tbe  people's  money  for  tbeir  own  benefit,  bnt  in  secaring  fbr  our  own 
people  all  the  emfJoyment  we  can,  in  making  the  articles  we  require^ 
seeing  that  when  the  manofacturefs  live  in  a  foreign  country  they  are  not 
oonaaming  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  farms.  No  country  can  be 
great  witibont  himng  rotation  of  crops,  nnd^no  eountry  can  hare  thi» 
wiihoat  having  a  mannfftetariae  p^iilafion  to  eat  the  produce , which  is- 
Qot  exportable.  [Cheers.]  And  so  glaringly  untrue  ia  iko  industriously 
drculated  notion  that  such  policy  would  be  injurious  to  the.agpcultu* 
ral  dlsBS,  tha^  my  whole  object  in  insisting  on  limiting  the  Provincial 
impDvtaition of  msnufaotnroB  andraiaiDg  up fiMtories alongidde ourfkrmsy 
is  to.  benefit  the  Canadian  farmer)  a^  through  him  afi  other  i^ases, 
knav^ng  full  well,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  only  solid  and  permanent  foun- 
dation foi'  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  [Hear^  hear.]  /  was  hng^ 
ojfi  wttikedf  byvntnesnng  ihe  Mid  fate  of  Lower  CantKlet,  whoH  soil  hag 
iim  t^akofAjted  bp  ptprerigitping  wUk  wheat  Jjowisr  Csiiada  Mindly  fid- 
lowed  the  interested  or  ignorant  advice  of  the  Britidi  Political  Boono- 
mists,  iknd  confined  herself  to  growing  wheat  for  export,  little  dr^aniing 
iiow  ki^  a  per  ocfniage  each  year  it  took  to  represent  the  d^teridration 
d^'mni  uu^^  sach  treatment  of  at.  *  And  whist  I  wiish  fdr  Uliiier 
Oamtda*  is  a.  system  of  rotation  of  crop^  to*  render  which  posnUe  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  have  a  town  or  manufacturing  population  to  ei^t  die 
TegetaMes  and  other  perishable  and«bulky  productions  of  the  Citnadiaii 
llUBi^.''~ifr.  Buehana$C9  laU  Speech  at  Terxmio. 
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George  Brown  is  coming  out  in  his  tme  colours.  It  tarns  out 
after  all  that  he  is  no  reformer.  He  is  an  Edinburgh  Whig^  but  not 
a  Canadian  Btformtr.  lake  nine  in  every  ten  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberals  at  home,  the  whole  object  of  his  Rbform  ckt  has  been 
to  build  up  a  political  party — ^a  matter  of  votes  in  fieust. 

"  Tkej  hold  no  war  so  orthodox 
To  trr  it,  M  the  bftUot-boz, 
And,  like  the  iiaiioii*B  patriots, 
To  find,  or  urn,  the  truth  hj  votes.'' 

And  it  is  not  only  as  regards  colonial  labonr,  but  as  regards  the 
labor  of  the  mother  country,  that  British  statesmen  have  adopted 
the  most  disloyal  principles,  for  they  do  not  pretend  to  owe  more 
allegiance  to  the  Bbitibh  industrt  (whioh  should  bb  thsib 

MLinCAL  MASTBE)    THAN  THBY  DO  TO  THE  PORBIGN  nn>USTBT. 

On  the  thiv>ne  of  patriotism  they  have  set  up  political  economy ! 
Perhaps,  however,  we  should  be  nearer  the  iaiith  if  we  held  that 
in  England  there  never  was,  among  her  legislators,  any  more  than 
the  pretence  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  British  people. 
The  success  of  the  American  Bevolntion  shewed  them,  that  no 
government  could  exist  that  had  not  the  hearts  of  tilie  people ;  and 
the  sabsequent  troubles  in  France  made  this  still  more  clear.  But 
they  took  the  same  line,  ob  we  have  seen  the  most  unworth/  polir 
tieians  in  Canada  take^-^U)  prove  themselves  purcj  they  cried  oat 
against  an  imaginary  corruption. — ^But  as  in  the  one  case  so  in  flie 
other,  it  was  all  mere  empty  words.  The  public  men  in  England^ 
instead  of  honestiy  associating  the  Government  with  the  people  in 
their  interests,  humbugged  (to  use  an  unmistakeable  word,)  both 
the  crown  and  the  people.  That  truly  popular  interests  should  pre- 
vail was  no  doubt  the  interest  of  the  crown,  but  this  would  not 
suit  the  British  statesman  as  representatives  of  the  men  of  money. 
They  knew  that  wbll  paid  labour  is  a  convertible  term  for  chba» 
HOinBt.  They  therefore  introduced  a  contrivance  which  blinded 
both  the  Crown  and  the  people.  At  Cambridge  they  had  learned 
that  ^^  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing^  are  eqwd  to  one 
tmdher^^  and  they  taught  this  lesson  both  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
people.  Their  object  of  course  was  to  prevent  any  actual  oneness 
of  mterests  between  the  Crown  and  the  peo|de ;  so  they  had  to  use 
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oonaiderable  aUiffht^f-hand,  and  tiie  juggle  sucoeeded  admirablj. 
To  illustrate  which  in  Mr.  Brown's  case  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  ihia 
other  quotation  from  Hadibras. 

"  IndMd  the  pieavnra  sMtned  m  gnat 
Of  being  cbeated  m  to  eheat ; 
Ab  lookers  on  ftel  moet  delight. 
That  least  perceiTe  the  Juggler's  sleight ; 
And  8 till  the  less  thej  understand, 
The  more  thej  admire  his  sleight  of  hand." 

They  accordingly  set  up  this  thmg  called  Political  Economy,  and 
succeeded  in  convmcing  the  people  that  it  was  patriotism  they 
were  called  upon  to  worship.  Political  Economy  (sud  they)  ia 
the  people's  interest ;  Political  Economy  also,  they  averred  to  be 
the  Crown's  interest.  And  so,  by  the  easiest  geametrieal  process^ 
the  introsts  of  the  crown  and  the  people  yrere  proved  identical,  as  be- 
ing both  identical  with  Political  Economy.  But  the  great  popular  con- 
dition was  never  fulfilled,  of  the  establishment  of  a  homely  policy 
which  by  keeping  money  in  the  country  would  make  it  cheap.  The 
Political  Economists  well  knew  that  this  was  the  convertible  term  for 
labour  being  made  dear  or  employment  fairly  remunerated ;  and  this 
would  not  suit  persons  on  fixed  incomes,  and  money  lenders.  They 
pretend  to  be  friencb  of  humanity^  but  are  not  friends  of  men  as 
individuals  or  as  classes:  and  as  such  were  thus  described  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Gteorge  Canning,  a  statesman  just  alike  to  Free- 
dom and  the  Throne,  in  his  celebrated  Kn^^'e  Grinder: 

"THE  FBIEND  OF  HUJCANITir  ABD  THA  KNIFE  OEIKI>EE. 

Frzbno  ojr  fidncAiriTT. 

Xeedj  Knik  Grinder  ?  whither  are  yoa  going^ 
Bo«gh  is  joar  road,  your  wheel  is  oat  of  order ; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast— yoar  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't. 
So  hare  jour  breeches  1 

Weary  Knife  Grinder  I  litUe  think  the  prond  ones. 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  tornpike 
Road|  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  Knives 
and 

Sdssors  to  grind  0 1 
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Tell  me  Koift  grinder,  how  came  yon  to  grind  kniroe  ? 
Did  Bome  rich  man  tyrannically  obo  yon  ? 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish, 
Or  the  attorney? 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
Oovetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish.lawyer,  made  you  lose  yonr  little 
AU  in  a  law  suit? 

(Hare'yon  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Pahie?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  hare  told  your 
PiUfdl  story. 

KstTK  GniirDBK. 

Story  i  God  bless  you  ?  I  hare  none  to  tell,  sir  ; 
Only  last  night  a  drinking  at  the  Ohequers, 
This  poor  old  \iat  and  breeches,  as  yon  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constable  came  up  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice : 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 
Stocks  for  a  ragrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  gire  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  Iotc  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

Fbixitd  of  HuMAirrrT. 

I  give  thee  sixpence  I  I  will  see  thee  d  —  d  first- 
Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 
Spiritless  outcast ! 

[Eickt  th€  Knife  Grinder^  oterturru  his  wheelj  and  txU  in  a  trantpori  of  Rtpub^ 
Ucan  enthuiiaim  and  uniienal  philanthrophy  y} 

These  lines  of  Canning  had  chiefly  in  view  Southej,  who, 
though  in  his  earlier  career,  was  as  incendiarj  in  his  appeals  to 
the;  people  as  Brown  here  has  been,  subsequently  distanced  all 
others  as'an  obsequious  Tory ;  and  this  character  seems  the  model 
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-which  Mr.  Broim  has  placed  before  him  to  imitate.  His  erji  for 
Representation  was  no  doubt  plausible,  althou^  the  whole  interest 
the  people  have  in  it  depends  on  the  use  to  which,  as  an  instrument, 
if  got,  it  would  be  put.  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  this  at  the 
Toronto  dinner: — 

^^ A  people  may  equally  starve  under  a  Republic  and  a  Monarchy, 
and  of  itself  Rep.  by  Pop.  will  not  fill  the  belly  ;  so  that,  admitting 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  our  maclunery  of  Legislation, 
and  supposing  it  attained,  his  (Mr.  Buchanan's)  practical  question 
to  the  Grits  is  one  which  they  have  not  practical  talent  enough  to 
answer,  viz. :  what  practical  measures  they  would  carry  by  this . 
new  instrumentality  to  subserve  the  great  question  of  the  people's 
employment.  [Much  cheering.]  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's 
views  on  Rep.  by  Pop.  are  antipodal  with  those  of  Mr.  Brown ;  so 
they  must  be  a  happy  family." 

Now,  when  people  see  the  use  Mr.  Brown  thinks  should  be  made 
of  the  Canadian  people's  power — to  use  it  against  Canadian  in- 
dustry— ^they  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  precipitate  the  question  of 
Representation  by  Population. 

We  shaD,  for  the  present,  leave  Mr.  Brown  to  study  the  follow- 
ing admission  of  the  London  Tme%^  the  great  organ  of  his  friends, 
the  English  Free  Traders : 

^^For  a  whole  generation,"  [said  the  Tvum^^  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1851,  in  its  noble  eflfort  agunst  its  own  friends,  the  Political  Econ- 
omists, and  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,]  ^'  man  ha%  been  a  drug 
in  this  country.  It  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  heads  of  econo- 
mists that  they  would  ever  have  to  deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour. 
The  inexhaustible  Irish  supply  has  kept  down  the  price  of  English 
labour,  whether  in  the  field,  the  factory,  the  army  or  the  navy ; 
whether  at  the  sickle,  the  spade,  the  hod  or  the  desk.  We  believe 
that  for  fifty  years  at  least,  labour ^  taking  Us  qtuditi/  into  account^ 
has  been  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
this  cheapness  of  labour  has  contributed  vastiy  to  the  improvement 
and  powers  of  the  country — to  the  success  of  all  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  money  to  spend. 
HUs  same  cheapness  has  placed  the  labouring  classes  most  effeetual- 
hf  under  the  hand  of  money  and  the  heel  of  power. ^^ 
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In  regard  to  Hm  cheapnesB  of  kbour,  Mr.  BachMaa  renmrks  r 
<<  Monotery  refortn  irould  soon  he  carried  if  people  ^rodd  r^toot 
tlMt  Ibe  increaeed  value  of  money  means  a  cheapemng  of  kbov^ 
and  tiiat  the  increaaed  value  of  labor  means  a  cheapemng  of  money.*'' 


IX. 

ARGUIENT. 

'8  iVa0f^Mt^^«ltoiw»ftiiAi&Mle«i  work  or  great  Ttlm,  it  quoted  todhtwthsC: 
tlM  eplMdei  of  ¥r9B  Trmde,  or  rattior  ndooed  tarifl;  into  whioh  AmorkMB  bloeklieodi, 
WHhont  ezperteiioe,  Uke  Mr.  Brown  ftnd  the  Enylbh  Free  Tradett,  hnTe  periodloallr 
drifcn  tliem-luiTe  been  the  onlj  or  eUef  euiee  of  aleeir  in  the  United  Stntee. 
— Seamtn's  rlew  that  Canada  is  still  worse.— He  however  when  writing  did  not 
know  her  patriotic  legislation  of  1868^  sared  Canada.  Upon  the  pilnel^lss  of  m*. 
Brown  and  the  PoHlieal  Boonomists  his  taont  would  still  have  stood  good  against 
Canada,  with  the  natural  crop  of  his  lojalty  as  the  ocnseqnenoe.— A  reeord  ftom  tho 
Hamilton  l^>eeia$or  of  ttMh  Jnlj,  1868,  of  Mr.  Bnohanan's  sneeessftd  eflbtt  to  see»e 
legislation,  whose  objeot  was  to  keep  the  money  in  the  oonntrjr— 4o  pretent  Canad*. 
tending  oF  wool,  Mdes,  wood,  snd  other  raw  maierlals,  Ibr  whioh  we  got  a  very  small 
som  of  money,  and  getting  baek  wool  and  oloth,  leather  and  woodenware,  agricoltuml 
Implements,  ao.,ao.,  Ibr  whleh  the  Provinoe  paid  s  werj  large  som— a  snm,  the  eontlnned 
payment  of  whioh  fbr  the  mannlketBre  of  homelv  Implemenia,  would  have  entirely  pee^ 
Tented  os  in  so  short  s  time  reooTering  fiom  the  monetary  distress  of  the  ProTlnoe^ 
whioh  oommeooed  In  1867.  See  O.  H.  Carey's  Illustration  of  the  dreadftil  ezperienoe  in 
the  Untted  States  of  Free  T^mde,  efen  when  leeiprooal. 

"  Though  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  the  population,  and  they  are  as  poor  as  they  were 
half  a  century  rince.  They  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade 
with  England  all  the  time,  we  hare  only  a  part  of  the  time.  Whenever 
we  have  attempted  to  supply  ourselves  by  our  own  industry,  with  the 
oomforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  we  Iwve  improved  our  condition  as  a 
people ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  Free  Trade  and  large  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  we  have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  boitlering  on 
bankruptcy ;  while  the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and 
kept  so  poor  by  Free  Trade,  as  to  be  unable  to  Mt  sufficient  credit  to 
have  eyen  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in  succes- 
sion.— [From  Seaman*$  Proaresscf  Nations,  a  work  of  great  value.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Soribner,  New  York." 

Upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Political  Economiste 
this  ta(imt  could  still  have  been  made  against  Canada^  with  tiie  nata** 
nd  crop  of  disloyalty  as  the  consequence.  But  onr  principle  has 
always  been  that  he  is  the  most  loyal  man  who  can  do  meet  to  pre- 
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Tent Caiuida  having  wy  ihingtoenvy  in  the  United  Statee;  a&d^ 
iniha  Spectator  oa  80lfa  July,  1858,  we  had  the  pleasuro  to  aor 
Bounce  the  foUowing : 

THE  VICTOBT  FOB  PBOTEGTION  IK  CAS  ADA. 

<<  The  saoceflsful  remit  of  the  moTementBet  on  foot  mthe  metro- 
polls,  at  the  instance  of  the  able  and  indefttigaUe  member  for  this 
dty,  having  for  its  object  the  promolkm  of  Canadian  indostiy,  ahowa 
what  can  be  acoomplidied  thrott^  a  detennined  perseverance,  and 
the  untiring  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work*    It  will  be  re^ 
Biembered  with  what  a  shout  (rf'dericnon  the  movement  was  metb/ 
a  portion  of  the  Opposition  press,*  who  attempted  to  laugh  it  to  scorn, 
anl  denonnoed  it  as  a  futile  effortto  restore  an  ejiploded  system  of 
protection,  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
In  no  way  discouraged  by  the  reception  they  recdved  the  friends, 
of  the  movement  urged  boldly,  yet  quietly,  forward.    Meetings 
were  convened  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  meetkig  q€ 
delegates  finally  took  place  in  Toronto,  at  which  Ihe  necessary 
course  of  action  was  decided  on.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  moving 
qpirit  of  the  laudable  enterprise,  and  patiently  but  steadily  pushed 
on  the  column,  confident  of  ultimate  victory.    He  had  much  to  con-^ 
tend  against,  yet  never  foltered  for  a  moment,  and  he  now  finds  his 
efforts  crowned  with  success.    Had  not  the  movement  in  favour  of 
encouragement  to  native  industry  been  started,  we  would  not  to* 
di^  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
those  supporting  him,  upon  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  home  manufactures.     Some  three  or  four  jounials^ 
among  them  the  Globe  and  Leader^  laboured  most  industriously  to^ 
d^wart  the  aim  of  the  Association,  but  they  swm  found  that  it  was 
useless,  for  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  with  the  Association, 
and  the  Government  wisely  yielded  to  the  pressure  from  without, 
and  conceded  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protectionists.    The  T%riff^ 
was  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  those  advocating  the  important 
change,  and  the  country  must  e?entually  benefit  largely  by  the^ 
wisdom  displayed  in  giving  the  necessary  protection  to  home^ 

•  The  sapportcra  of  the  prnent  MBcdoMld-Dorion  Miniitiy. 
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indnstiy.  By  adecisiye  vote  of  68  to  28  the  tariff  passed  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Le^latore,  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government  is  already  beginning  to  shew 
itself.  We  hear  of  confidence  being  imparted  to  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  new  manufactories  are  talked  of,  and  those  at  present  in 
operation  have  decided  to  sell  at  reduced  rates.  The  increase  in 
the  protection  to  printmg  paper  has  induced  the  Messrs.  Buntin  to 
reduce,  their  prices  four  per  cent.,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  other  manufacturers  in  difierent  branches  will  follow  tiie 
example.  Confidence  has  been  restored,  and  it  now  only  remains 
for  the  Government  to  carry  through  two  important  measures,  liie 
usury  and  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  bills,  to  render  the 
victory  complete.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good  effected 
by  the  policy  pursued  in  commercial  matters.  The  Free  Traders, 
so  called,  have  been  worsted,  and  they  have  probably  learned  by 
this  time  that  their  nostrums  are  by  no  means  palatable  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  What  we  want  is  more  capital,  and  A 
CHECK  UPON  THE  DRAINAGE  OP  MONEY  FROM  THE 
PROVINCE,  and  this  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining,  for  the 
Tariff  will  reduce  our  importations,  and  retain  witiiin  the  country 
one  half  the  amount  expended  in  purchasing  goods  which  we  can 
manufacture  ourselves.  This  is  no  trivial  boon  to  a  country  like 
Canada ;  besides  our  markets  will  speedily  be  discovered  that,  in  a 
fM  market  duties  are  no  taxes. 

^<  For  the  rictory  so  signally  achieved  in  behalf  of  protection  to 
home  manufactures,  we  are  unquestionably  indebted  to  the  member 
for  this  city,  who  mstigated  the  movement,  and  throu^  his 
unwearying  exertions  carried  it  out  to  a  successful  completion. — 
His  detractors  have  been  silenced  by  his  success,  and  instead  of 
ridiculing  him,  they  will  yet  be  compelled  to  admit  ^^that  he  has 
accomplished  tohat  no  other  man  in  the  Province  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  All  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  what  he  has 
'done  in  the  way  of  stimulating  native  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  country.'* 

The  simple  question  now  is,  are  we  prepared  to  give  up  our 
victory  to  the  Political  Economists  and  Free  Traders,  Free  Trade 
in  commerce  being  just  what  firee  thinking  is  in  religion,  not  a  new 
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principle,  but  on  absence  of  any  principle  and  of  all  patriotic  legis- 
lation. Now  we  can  afford  to  speak  more  plainly  than  men  who 
for  a  moment  would  doubt  their  own  loyalty,  we  being  of  that  class 
who  would  stick  to  the  old  flag  right  or  wrong;  and  we  cannot  find 
words  sufficiently  eloquent  to  denounce  those  ignoramuses  or  some- 
thing still  worse,  who  would  attempt  to  try  on  old  country  theories 
(even  if  they  had  been  proved  in  that  old  and  rich  state  of  things) 
in  a  new  country  like  Canada.  Though  this  country  is  not,  and 
we  trust  never  wHl  be  Republican,  its  material  interests  are  the 
same  as  tiiose  of  our  Republican  neighbours,  the  difference  between 
the  coimtries  being  merely  a  mere  line  of  latitude.  Canada,  there- 
fore, wants  no  untried  theory  of  Trade  and  Industry,  seeing  that 
we  have  the  actual  and  dearly  bought  experience  before  us  of  the 
United  States,  a. country  whose  circumstances  are  identicsJ  with 
those  of  Canada;  and  the  following  extract  from  Carey,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority,  is  a  record  of  the  experience 
of  that  country. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Carey  always  uses  the  word 
commerce  to  mean  internal,  not  external  trade : 

"  The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  very  variable — 
tending  occasionally,  and  for  short  periods,  to  the  arrest  of  the 
export  of  raw  materials,  and  of  gold.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction — the  consequences 
have  exhibited  themselves  in  the  stoppage  and  failure  of  Banks 
above  referred  to.  They  are  found,  for  the  first  time,  m  the 
period  from  1817  to  1824,  WHEN  MANUFACTURES  CAME 
FREELY  IN,  AND  COIN  WENT  FREELY  OUT  ;  for  the 
second,  in  the  calamitous  years  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1842.  Excluding  these  two  periods,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
all  the  failures  of  Banks  throughout  the  Union,  in  the  thirty  years 
from  1815  to  1846,  amounted  to  the  thousandth  part  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  if  the  losses  of  the  people  by  the  banks  amounted  to  even 
the  millionth  part  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  business  which  they  so 
much  facilitated.  The  losses  resulting  from  the  use  of  ships  in  a 
single  year  would  pay,  a  hundred  times  over,  the  losses  by  all  the 
banks  of  the  country  for  a  century — with  the  exception  of  the  six 
jears  ending  in  1824,  and  the  five  which  closed  in  1842. 
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*'  Then,  as  now,  the  country  was  strained  m  the  effint  to  pro* 
dace  an  ejqport  of  raw  materialB,  bj  which  THE  SOIL  WAS  TO 
BE  EXHAUSTED ;  and  dien,  as  now,  the  pieciods  metals  fol- 
lowed in  theif  train.  The  policy  forbade  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  coin.  It  forbade  the  use  of  credit ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
hoarding  became  so  general  in  the  years  from  1887  to  1840,  that 
the  large  export  of  com  to  this  coantry  by  the  Bank  of  En^^d^ 
in  1888,  had  not  even  the  slightest  effect  in  restoring  the  confidence 
that  had  been  lost.  So  it  is  now.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
country  is  greater  &r  than  it  has  ever  been,  but  it  is  shut  up  in 
treasury  vaults,  because  of  want  of  confidence  in  banks ;  it  is  being 
transported  firom  South  to  Nortti,  or  from  West  to  East ;  or  it 
is  shut  up  in  private  hoards ;  but — and  for  the  simple  and  obvioua 
reason,  that  confidence  has  no  existence— IT  IS  NOT  IN  CIRCU- 
LATION. All  are  looking  for  an  explosion  similar  to  those  of 
the  periods  of  1817-20  and  1837-42 ;  and  all  who  can,  prepare 
for  it." 

^^  Directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  what  we  meet  with  whenever 
the  policy  of  the  country  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  home-gro?m 
raw  materials,  and  thus  to  arrest  their  export. — ^UNDER  THE 
TARIFF  OF  1828,  SO  PERFECT  HAD  BECOME  THE 
STABILITY  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  THAT  IT  RE- 
MAINEO  ENTIRELY  UNAFFECTED  HERE,  NOTWITH- 
STAN  DOG  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CHANGES  OF  FOR- 
EIGN MARKETS.*  Under  that  tariff,  the  precious  metals 
flowed  in,  and  confidence  was  complete.  The  policy  was  changed, 
and  mines  ceased  to  be  opened,  while  furnaces  ceased  to  be  built ; 
and  then  confidence  disappeared. — Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  money 
became  abundant — not  because  of  a  large  increase  of  import,  but 
because  of  the  almost  instant  re-establishment  of  public  and  private 
credit. — The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  hoarded,  and  thus  for 
the  time  annihilated,  then  came  forth,  to  become  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

^^  All  the  &jo\a  presented  by  the  history  of  the  United  States 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  country  uhich 

*  I^et  Farmen  in  Ganftd*  mark  this. 
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wnaintaint  a  policy  tending  to  promote  the  export  of  rata  materiali 
-must  have  agaimt  it  a  balance  of  trade  reguiring  iho  export  of  the 
precioui  metalstand  must  dihpeme  with  (hdr  servicea  ae  meaewee  <f 
value. 

<^  Those  fiMia  may  briefly  thus  be  stated  :— 

*'  Protection  ceased  in  1818,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a  com- 
meree  that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie^a  people  among 
whom  there  existed  great  prosperitj— a  large  public  reyenne— and 
:a  rapidly  diminishing  public  debt. 

<^  Free  trade  ceased  in  1824,  bequeathing  to  protection  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie — ^an  Impoyerished 
people,  a  declining  public  revenue-— and  an  increaEong  public  debt. 

^^  Protection  ceased  in  1834-85,  bequeathing  to  free  trade  a 
commerce  that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie — a  people  more 
prosperous  than  any  that  had  even  then  been  known— a  revenue  so 
great  that  it  had  been  rendered  necessary  to  emancipate  tea, 
coffee,  and  many  other  commodities  fjKm.  duty — and  a  treasury 
fr^e  frtnn  all  charge,  on  account  of  public  debt. 

«  Free  trade  ceased  in  1842,  bequeathing  to  protection  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie — a  people  ruined,  and 
their  governments  in  a  state  of  repudiation — a  public  treasury 
bankrupt,  and  begging  everywhere  for  loans  at  tiie  highest  rate 
of  interest — a  revenue  collected  and  disbursed  in  irredeemable 
paper  money — and  a  very  large  foreign  debt. 

^^  Protectk>n  ceased  in  1847,  bequeaihing  to  free  trade'  a  com- 
merce that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie—a  highly  prosperous 
people— State  Gt)vemment8  restored  to  credit—a  rapidly  growing 
commerce— a  large  public  revenue — and  a  declining  foreign  debt. 

'*  Since  that  time,  California  has  supplied  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  exported,  or  is  now 
locked  up  in  public  and  private  boards ;  tiie  consequences  of  which 
are  seen  in  the  facts  that  commerce  is  paralyzed— that  the 

PBICE  OF  MONET  IN  THB  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  HAS  RANQED 
FOR  YEARS  BETWEEN  TEN  iIND  THIRTY  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 
—AND  THAT  THE  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS  HAS 
INCllEASED  TO  SUCH  AN  AMOUNT  AS  TO  REQUIRE,  FOR  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST  ALONE,  A  SUM  EQUAL  TO  THB  ATSBAaE 
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AROtJMENT. 

• 

Mr.  BttOhAnan  beUevet  ttmt  fbrMgnen  or  mon  with  Ibretgn  iiitere*(«»  which  Is  the  sftme 
thing,  have  been  allowed  to  nrarp  the  electoral  power  of  England,  and  he  deapiaee  the 
public  men  of  England  who  have  had  so  little  patriotiBm  as  to  be  their  tools.— He  haa 
nothing  in  common  with  Pretidettt  Llnooln  or  President  IHtIs,  bot  as  a  Colonist  he 
would  rather  be  under  the  role  of  either  than  that  of  the  present  English  Chaneellor  of 
the  £jcchequer,Mr.  Gladstone,  or  vnder  those  inen  fhim  whom  he  derives  his  vitalitjr, 
such  as  Hr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden.~Tlie  nanare  on  the  land 
in  England  costs  as  much  as  all  the  good^  exported  fh>m  that  country,  (See  McQueen's 
Statlstioal  Work),  Mr.  Brown  overdoing  his  character  of  the  British  Lion,  as  being  new  ' 
to  him.— Mr.  Geo.  Sheppard's  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Cblemtt,  in  1869,  being  a  niagnL> 
flcent  description  of  the  position  and  interests  of  Canada. 

THE  "GLOBE"  VERSUS  THE  CANADIAK  FABMER. 

<<  On  oooasioos  like  the  present,  separate  toasts  are  proposed  to  agri^ 
culture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  but  in  Canada  there  is  really  but 
one  interest :  I  should  deplore  the  setting  up,  as  in  England,  of  a  separate 
oommeroial  interest  composed,  as  Manchester  is,  of  German  Jews  and 
others,  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  other  ooonlries, 
although  they  have  the  audacity  not  only  to  exercise  political  power  in 
England, — ^but  to  think  they  should  control  the  government,  as  indeed 
they  now  do.  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  rreadent  Lincoln  and 
President  Davis,  but  I  would  rather  as  a  colonist  be  under  the  mle  of 
either  than  under  that  of  the  presents  English  Chanoellor  of  ihe 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  under  those  men  from  whom  he  derives 
his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Gobden. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  a  country  like  this,  if  the  farmer  is  right,  all  classes 
are  right;  and  if  the  farmer  is  wrong,  all  olasB«s  suffer.  Eren  in  E^g^nd 
this  was  the  doctrine  held  up  to  the  period  of  the  ren^ade  speeches  of 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  when  they  suddenly 
departed  from  the  old  principle  that  the  land  or  agrieulture  of  England 
i$  England,  doing  so  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  national 
risk  they  were  running.  I  at  the  time  assisted  Lord  Geoi^  Bentinck 
in  getting  up  the  statistics  which  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and  I  remem- 
ber showing,  on  the  great  authority  of  "  McQueen^s  Statistical  Work,^* 
that  ^  maiwureput  upon  the  land  in  Enffland  pmotmts  to  more  than 
all  the  goads,  txjnyrtedjrom  that  country ,  (hear)  although  the  latler,  or 
foreign-trade  interest,  now  enticelj.  rules  England.  , Happily  En^and 
was  saved  the  disastrous  effects  which  must  have  flowed  from  ber  opening 
Iier  potts,  and  giving  fcnreign  countries  a  daim  on  her  fbr  gold  which  she 
didnot  possess.  Her  prosperity,  however,  ih«i  been  solely  eaosed  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847 ;  and  subsequently,  it  has  been 
in  spite  bf  free  trade,  not  in  consequence  of  that  mad  theory.  I  have 
been  anxious  thus  to  show  tbe  last  speaker,  my  friend,  Mr.  Jounson,  the 
President  of  the  Agrieoltoral  Association,  Ifaiit  I  desire  te  see  no  oom- 
meroe,  nor  manufactures  which  have  an  interest  subversive  of  the^reat 
inierest  ot  the  country,  which  is  that  of  Agriculture." — [Mr,  Buchanan's 
speech  (U  the  Dinner  given  to  the  Pioneers  of  Upper  Vanada,  at  Lon» 
dan^  IT.  C. 
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In  the  same  loyal  Britiah  Xdon  aprit  as  Mr.  Brown  now  rejoices 
in,  some  blockhead  deckred  that  ttie  foregoing  remarks  were  dis- 
loyal; 00  which  occasion  Mr.  Buchanan  referred  him  to  the  cele- 
brated Sdnrand  Burke's  reply  in  Parliament  on  a  similar  occasipn, 
^^  I  am  loyal  to  the  king^  but  this  does  not  require  me  to  be  loyal 
^'  to  his  man  ser?ant,  his  maid  seryant^  his  0:1,  or  his  ass !" 

We  yesterday  recorded  the  triumph  of  Canadian  Industiy,  in 
1858,  when  we  got  the  Tariff  raised  5  pw  cdhty  or  on^-half  what 
was  wanted.  In  the  following  year  the  other  5  per  cent,  was 
extorted  firom  Parliament,  leaying  things,  in  the  position  that  all 
that  is  now  required  (as  no  higher  duties  are  wanted  or  were  ever 
asked  for)  is  the  reduction,  as  soon  as  the  Revenue  will  permit,  of 
the  dniy  on  necessaries  which  we  cannot  grow  or  manu£Eu^ture, 
such  as  sugar,  tea  and  cofiee. — And  as  our  object  is  entirely  prac- 
tical, we  cannot  ffve  a  better  view  of  the  period  we  allude  to  than 
by  quoting  the  eloquent  words  at  that  time  of  George  Sheppard, 
Esq.,  which  appeared  as  an  editorial  of  the  Toronto  Colonist^  he 
being  par  excellence  the  historian  of  that  bright  era  of  the  Province, 
and  the  man  chiefly  looked  to  defend  and  work  out,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  great  practical  Industrial  Reform  then 
achieved  for  Canada — ^a  Reform  the  patriotic  benevolence  of  whose 
spirit  is  all  that  Representation  by  Population  or  any  other  improve- 
ment in  our  machinery  of  Government  could  ever  have  secured 
tons! 

(<  The  movement  in  progress  throughout  Western  Canada  in 
{avQur,  of  a;  pohcy  calculated  to  foster  Provincial  industiy,  is  charac- 
teriied  by  features  which  elevate  it  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
•political  agitation.  None  of  the  elements  of  partisanship  are 
apqparent  in .  the  proceedings  thai  have  already  taken  place  upon 
the^  subject ;  and  the  various  affinities  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
aesocia^  with  tlie  movement,  are  a  guarantee  that  it  is  begun 
an^  irill  be  conducted  less  with  reference  to  party  results  than  with 
regaard  t6  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  wider  and  more  enduring 
than  those  which  constitute  the  every,  day  staple  of  political  strife. 
^  The  bitter  experience  of  the  period  of  depression  through 
which  the  country  is  passing,,  has  served  to  direct  attention  to  con- 
siderations  deeper  than  mere  sur£EM)e  prosperity.    It  is  seen  that 
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some  oiher  tesfc  than  the  gross  Tetum  of  exports  or  imports  is 
needed  to  determine  tiie  question  of  matoriai  advanoement ;  and 
ihat  the  transient  flush  of  prosperity  which  accompanies  special 
occurrences,  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  suridus  wealtii  or  lasting 
resources.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  policy  which  looks  simply 
to  the  collectioQ  of  revenue,  or  the  mere  adjustment  of  receiptB 
and  expenditure,  is  not  the  policy  needed  to  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  hidden  wealth  and  strength;  and  that  in  the  adjustment 
of  a  tariff  due  regard  must  be  pud  to  the  {»^tection  of  interests, 
in  their  essence  vitally  important,  but  which  from  local  causes,  are 
as  yet  unfitted  to  encounter  the  rough  competition  of  the  world. 

^^  An  obstach  alwojfs  met  at  the  entranee  upon  a  dUeuiman  €f 
tkU  nature,  ii  a  common  belief  that  there  are  eertam  irffaBiUe 
<Ueta  of  poUtieal  eeonomiets  unhereal  in  their  dpplieationy  and 
thertfore  conelueive  in  every  argument,  wherever  it  may  he  eon- 
dueted.  [This  is  Mr.  Brown's  grand  «rror. — En.  SpeetatorJ] 
It  is  necessary  at  tiie  outset  that  we  should  surmount  this  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  fkct,  that  scarcely  two  political  economists 
agree  even  in  the  definition  of  terms — ^that  they  are  at  war  with 
«ach  other  upon  the  point,  whetiier  political  economy  ^  an  art  (» 
a  science— that  they  differ  in  their  record  of  facts  and  of  the 
lessons  they  teach— and  that  the  popular  idol,  A.dam  Smith,  derives 
Us  greatness  mainly  firom  tradition,  which,  again,  rests  upon  an 
inability  to  comprehend  his  logic  or  to  harmonize  its  conclusions. 

^^  Let  it  be  conceded  that  abstract  reasoning  has  no  Innding 
force  in  relation  to  national  policy,  which  must  be  shaped  to  meet 
given  circumstances,  and  we  are  fireed  at  once  from  the  int(derable 
bondage  of  a  jargon,  which  is  as  inapplicable  to  Canada  as  Syriac 
or  Ghaldee.  The  question  becomes,  not  what  Adam  Smith  said  in 
the  last  century,  not  what  Mens.  Bastiat  has  sud  to  France,  not 
what  Mr.  McCulloch  now  says  to  England,  but  what  is  actually 
wanted  to  suit  the  condition  of  Canada— what  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote tiie  prosperity  of  Canadian  industry  and  enterprise— what  is 
calculated  most  effectually  to  elevate  Canada  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
and  to  secure  the  elements  of  her  future  greatness.  Viewed  in 
this  Ught,  dogmas  are  seen  to  be  less  efficacious  than  analogy. 
We  are  concerned,  not  so  much  to  know  the  opinions  of  individ- 
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ittlfl,  as  the  lessons  of  experience  wMch  enables  us  to  trace  the 
operations  of  different  forms  of  policy  under  different  conditions 
of  social  strength.  And  we  arrive  then  at  the  position,  that  as  no 
resemblance  exists  between  the  actual  condition  of  England,  and 
ihe  condition  of  Canada,  in  regard  to  capital,  machinery,  skill, 
labour,  and  raw  material,  so  no  attempt  can  properly  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  latter  a  system  of  taxation  and  finance,  wUch  may 
be  fSedrly  enough  held  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  former. 

^^  The  inquiiy  is  narrowed  down  to  this : — When  England  was 
as  Canada  is,  what  was  England's  policy  ?    When  England  was 
in  a  condition  of  infancy — speaking  in  an  industrial  and  manu- 
fiM^turing    sense — what  was  her    course  in  dealing  with    other 
nations  ?—^by  what  procedure  did  she  seek  to  build  up  her  native 
industry?      And  history  utters  no  dubious  reply.     Always  her 
policy  was  to  protect  her  own  skill  and  labour  and  capital,  against 
the  skill,  labour,  and  capital  of  other  countries — to  offer  encourage- 
ment by  a  protective  tariff  to  home  enterprise — ^to  develop  home 
resources  under  the  sunshine  of  judicious  legislative  favour — and 
gradually  to  construct  a  manufacturing  and  trading  power,  which 
could  afford  fearlessly  to  encounter  all  competition,  &om  where- 
soever it  migiht  proceed.    As  she  advanced  in  wealth  and  position, 
these  fostering  influences  became  less  necessary.     Protection  had 
done  its  work,  and  England  found  herself  not  simply  able  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  as  a  manufacturing  and  maritime  power, 
but  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  manufacturing  and  maritime 
supremacy.     Of  necessity,  her  .  commercial   policy  underwent  a 
change.     Herself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  &ee  trade,  it  became 
her  interest  to  extend  the  free  trade  area  to  the  widest  possible 
limits ;  and  thus  to  subject  other  countries  to  a  degree  of  depend- 
ence upon  her  affairs. 

^^  Epitomismg  England's  progress,  we  trace,  first,  the  era  of 
agriculture,  with  an  interest  in  open  markets ;  next,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  carrying  trade ;  third,  the  promotion  of  manufacturing 
industry  under  protective  tarifib ;  next — as  now — the  possession  of 
unparalleled  manufacturing  advantages,  with  supremacy  on  every 
.«ea. 

^  Canada  has  passed  the  first  stage  of  national  growtii.    We 
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are  ne  longer  exclusively  an  agricultural  people.  We  have  acBieve^ 
reqpectabiUtji  at  least  in  Hxe  carrying  trade,  and  are  enjoying 
advantages  which  ensure  to  us,  with  reasonable  care,  something 
Vkt  distinction  in  that  respect.  And  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  mieet  the  ^hird  phase  of  advancement.  We  must  dim  at  the 
creation  of  ifianufacturing  industry,  or  consent  forever  to  remain 
the  commercial  vassals  of  foreign  capital — ^the  industrial  depend^ 
ant»  of  a  distant  people.  Blink  the  alternative  as  we  nuly,  there 
it  is^  palpable  and  ine^table.  We  must  continue  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  a  producing  po^er,  having  the  command  of  enormous 
capital,  perfected  machinery,  and  a  labour-market  that  never  ceases 
to  be  glutted;  or  we  must  resolve  to  turn  to  account  our  vadt 
natural  resources,  to  develop  our  hitherto  neglected  wealth,  fo 
profit  by  all  the  accidents  of  our  geographical  porition-^and  so 
gradually  and  quietly,  but  surely,  to  secure  a  home  market  for  our 
r&w  products,  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  local  man- 
ufactures, and  to  win  for  ourselves  the  solid  advantages,  and  ^e 
not  unworthy  honour  which  are  inseparable  from  the  possesion  of 
national  power. 

^^  Acknowledging,  then,  the  necessity  of  promoting  manufictures 
in  the  Province — acknowledging,  too,  the  fact,  that  never  in  any 
country,  have  manufactures  outlived  the  difficulties  incident  to 
their  early  stages,  save  under  the  discriminating  protection  of  a 
tariff — acknowled^g  the  testimony  which  comes  to  us  from  all 
sides  from  all  forms  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  existing  system,  Canadian  manu&ctures 
are  exposed  to  a  competition  as  ruinous  as  it  is  unjust ;  we  hail 
the  movement  now  begun  as  a  gratifying  sign  of  that  more  healthy 
public  opinion  which  shall  at  once  necessitate  and  justify  the 
adoption  of  an  amended  commercial  policy.  A  prohibitory  tariff 
18  not  sought  in  any  quarter.  All  that  is  asked  is,  such  a  judicious 
dejgree-  of  protection  as  shall  stimulate  and  shield  Provincial 
industry ;  and  we  believe  that  tins  may  be  afforded  without  I66S 
or  inconvenience  to  any  section  of  the  community.'^ 
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ABOUMBKT. 

i*^ili«#&  nte  Vr.  BiMditfiiiril  to  Mlltte  ttM  tte  ikrih*  1^ 

the  mere  slie  will  protp«r,  and  that  GuiMts  ■hovld  adopt  m  eyiteB  of  dinot  taxatioii*-- 
Be'idto  UMrtB  contftry  to  Whitt  iniiLBt  be  the  eTldenee  orbi«  aenaM,  If  he  hat  any,  that 
t&0  Cahlidiaii  pe<^e  should  be  mU  eonteifted,  end  iftott  graleflil  for  ttie  mlMrahle  polio j 
panned  towards  them  by  the  mother  coantry.— And  Mr.  Brown  thrMtens  that  nothlng^ 
bdit  ruin  will  attend  those  who  dare  tall  the  trath  on  this  snbjeet,  tital  not  less  to  fh« 
mdlher  ooantiy  than  to  Canada.— The  poU^  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Bnyllsh  Free-Trad^ 
would  make  Canada  a  second  Ireland.— History  of  the  happy  and  promislag  eon- 
dittoA  of  Ix«Und't  iBdastry  previons  io  its  legislattre  union  wHh  England. 

"  And  Mr.  Buchanan  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  farther  Free  Trade  is 
«li[rti6d  by  Canada,  the  more  she  will  prosper.  If  we  could  abolish  the 
TaHff  altogether,  and  pay  the  expenditure  by  direct  taxation,  we  should 
d^  mote  ftnr  the  prosperito^  of  Canada  than  aB  that  was  ever  dreamed 
«f  by  a  Protectionist."     *♦♦♦♦**■ 

''  The  Canadian  people  are  well  content  with  the  policy  pursued 
towards  theti  by  the  mother  country,  and  they  would  be  indeed  ungrate- 
All  if  they  w^re  not,  for  never  has  any  dependency  of  any  empire  be^n 
more  kindly  and  considerately  treated  than  we.  So  deep  rooted  haj» 
this  feeling  become,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Opposition  to 
Mroot  it,  let  them  resort  to  what  guise  or  to  what  deceit  they  may. 
They  wiH  accomplish  nothing  but  their  own  destruction." — [Article  in 
the  Qlobe  commenting  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech ;  and  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Olobe,  stating  that  his  effort  was  to  preyent  not  to 
encourage  Annexation.] 

ib.  Brown's  very  ignoriuit,  or  m^st  inBaiie  policy,  aa  above 
(imd  he  may  take  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases) 
e<)uld  hafve  no  other  ellbct  than  to  make  Gabada  another  Il^land 
did^Atig  its  connection  with  the  mottter  couniay,  which  would  be 
BhM;  indeed.  Oomipt  and  triiculeht  as  many  of  Ireland's  sots 
irore  at  ifte  tame  of  the  Union,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  Irishman 
ifhb  so  degraded  himself  as  to  use  language  like  the  fbtegoing,  at 
onbe  thaa^g  Ehglaad  ^  whaa^t  ihe  had  done  and  'wati.  ddng  for 
life  devofted  counti^,  and  deneimoing,  as  dMoyal,  those  who  can 
sea  oi^  rtun  U  Canada  equally  wMi  Itelsad  in  IVee  Trade  with 
Sfigland.  The  Ute  Loifd  Do^hatti  may  tiiankhis  stars  tiiat  Mr. 
Bi<dwttfaiaii0tyat  aftived  inOanadawlieaiie  made  Us  eelebralted 
00^,  urirhk^  he  dfti>ed  te  t^  sd  vmt^  >  truA.  Aad  ire  titke 
Aik^e  iherifbfe  quietly  to  suggeiO  ^  ib.  Blroim  that  fa^  is  afto- 
fether  overdoing  his  new  character  of  British  lion,  who,  with  all 
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hiB  faults,  is  a  magnanimous  beast.  In  England  no  one  ever  hinted 
at  any  shadow  of  disloyalty,  when  Sergeant  Bjles  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  England's  wretched  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  called  a  patriot  for  making  them. 

<<  There  is  no  novelty  or  strangeness,  in  this  SUGGESTIOK 
OF  PARTIAL  AND  TEMPORARY  PROTECTION  OF 
INFANT  IRISH  MANUFACTURES  EVEN  AGAINST 
ENGLAND.  Enlightened  and  impartial  foreigners  have  made  it 
before.  For  example,  the  Baron  Dupin,  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Webster  m  the  United  States  of  America,  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  without  it,  firom  any 
course  of  British  legislation  for  Ireland.  Nay,  we  have  more  than 
theory  or  authority  to  guide  us.  We  have,  in  the  past  history  of 
Ireland  herself,  actual  experience  both  of  the  advantage  of  pro- 
iecting  Hish  manufactures  agaimt  JEnglish^  and  of  the  ruin 
attending  the  withdrawal  of  protection.  Before  the  Union,  Irish 
protecting  duties  existed  on  many  English  manufactures.  Among 
others  there  was  a  duty  on  English  woollens ;  a  duty  on  English 
calicoes  and  muslins  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory ;  a  duty 
on  English  silk.  There  were  duties  on  English  cotton  yam,  cotton 
twist,  and  cotton  manufactured  goods.  The  Act  of  Union  con- ' 
tinned  the  duties  on  woollens  and  several  other  articles  for  twenty 
years.  It  continued  the  high  duties  on  calicoes  and  muslins  till 
1808.  They  were  then  to  be  gradually  reduced  till  they  should 
fall  to  10  per  cent,  in  1816,  and  nothing  m  1821.  The  duties 
on  cotton  yam,  and  cotton  twist  were  continued  till  1808,  and 
were  then  to  be  gradually  reduced  to  nothing  in  1816.  Glie  linen 
trade  was  encouraged  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  withdrawn  in 
1826.  Now  see  tiie  effects,  first,  of  protection,  and  next,  of  its 
withdrawal,  or  rather  a  specimen  of  the  effects.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Dublin  tradesmen,  acquabted  with  the  fieu^ts,  that  in 
1800  they  had  91  Master  Woollen  Manufacturers,  employing  4918 
hands.  In  1840  the  Master  Manufacturers  were  12,  the  hands 
602.— Master  Woolcombers  in  1800  were  30— tixe  hands  280. 
In  1884,  Masters  5— hands  66.  Carpet  Manufiskcturers — ^m  1800, 
Masters  IS— hands  720.  In  1841,  Masters  1— hands —  Blanket 
ManufiMsturers  in  Kilkemiy— in  1800,  Masten  56— hands  8000. 
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In  1822,  Masters  66— hands  SOOO.  In  1882,  Masters  42— hands 
926.  Broad  silk  loom  weavers  in  Dublin  in  1800— at  work  2600 ; 
in  1840—260.  Calico  looms  in  Balbriggan,  m  1799,  m  full  work, 
2000.  In  1841—226.  Flannel  looms  in  the  county  of  VTicklow, 
in  1800—1000.    In  1841— not  one.    In  the  City  of  Cork : 

1800.    1884. 

Braid  weavers, 1000        40 

Worsted  weavers, 2000  i3|  90 

Hosiers, 800        28     ' 

Wool  combers, 700      110 

Cotton  weavers, 2000      210 

Unen  check  weavers, 600      none. 

Cotton  spinners — ^bleachers— calico  printers — ^thousands  employed 
utterly  extinct.  The  linen  trade,  protected  and  fostered  till  1826, 
was  not  in  those  days  confined  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  ClonaMtty , 
in  the  Coimty  of  Cork,  JC1200  a  week  were  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  coarse  linen  webs,  so  late  as  1826.  In  Mayo, 
jC111,000  were  expended  in  purchasmg  the  same  species  of  web. 
In  1826  the  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  were  expended 
in  Ireland  in  the  purchase  of  coarse  unbleached  home-made  webs. 
I  am  obliged  for  these  specimens  of  the  ruin  of  Irish  industry  to 
Mr.  Butt,  Q.  0.  at  the  Irish  Bar,  who  informs  me  that  they  could 
be  very  much  extended." 

K  George  Brown  and  those  English  statesmen,  whom  he  would 
have  us  idolize,  get  their  way,  Canada  would  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  be  the  object  of  pity  as  much  as  Ireland,  and  to  have  applied 
to  her  Tom  Moore's  words  of  lament  for  that  unhappy  land : 

'<  Oh  I  let  grief  come  first, 
O'er  pride  itself  Tiotorioas, 
To  think  how  man  has  cursed 
What  God  had  made  so  glorious/' 

« For  nearly  half  a  century,"  says  the  same  patriotic  writer, 
♦•  Ireland  has  had  perfectly  Free  Trade  with  the  richest  country  in 
ike  world ;  and  ^  what' — says  the  author  of  a  recent  work  of  great 
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ability — *  has  Free  Trade  done  for  her  ?  She  has  even  now,'  he 
conlmaes,  ^no  employment  for  her  teeming  population  except  upon 
the  land.'  %e  ought  to  have  had,  and  might  easily  have  had, 
other  and  various  enq^ojments,  and  plenty  of  it.  Are  yre  to 
believe — ^he  says — the  calumny,  that  the  Irish  are  lazy  and  -won't 
work  ?  Is  Irish  human  nature  difierent  from  other  human  nature  T 
Are  not  the  most  laborious  of  all  labourers  in  London  and  New 
York,  Irishmen  ?  Are  Irishmen  inferior  in  understanding  ?  We 
Englishmen,  who  have  personally  known  Irishmen  in  the  army,  at 
ih3  bar,  and  in  the  church,  know  that  there  is  no  better  head  tban 
a  disciplined  Irish  one.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  that  master  of 
iniiistry,  the  stomach,  has  been  well  satisfied.  Let  an  Englishman 
ex3hange  the  bread  and  beer,  and  beef  and  mutton,  for  no  break- 
fast, for  a  luke-warm  lumper  at  dinner,  and  no  supper.  With 
such  a  diet,  how  much  better  is  he  than  an  Irishman — a  Gelt,  as 
he  calls  him?  No,  the  trutii  la,  that  the  MISERY  OF  IRE];4AilI) 
IS  NOT  FROM  THE  HUMAN  NATURE  THAT  GROWS 
THERE— IT  IS  FROM  ENGLAND'S  PERVERSE  LEGIS- 
LATION, PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

'^  Before  the  Umon  there  were  under  protection  (ag^ingt  Eng- 
land) Irish  woollen  manu&ctures,  Irish  carpet  u^inufactures,  Iriajii 
blanket  manufactures,  and  Irish  stocking  manufactures.  These 
manufactures  are  now  smothered  and  extinct.  But  what  o^g^it 
they  to  have  been?  with  increased  population  and  power  of  coi^ 
gumption  and  with  the  aj^lication  of  steam^  with  improved  mech^- 
leal  and  chemical  agencies !  What  would,  and  must  they  ha^^e 
been,  but  for  the  blight  of  English  connection,  withering  ^  once 

BOTH  THB  POWBR  OF  PRODUCING  A1HJ>  THB  MBANS  OF  FUKCHASINa! 

What  might  they  be  made  bvbn  now,  should  England,  instead  of 
blmdly  chasing  thb  phantom  of  chbapnbss,  no  matter  of  whf^t 
sort,  at  once  seriously  address  herself  to  developing  the  unex- 
plored but  prodi^ous  productive  power  of  Ireland.  But  England 
is,  at  present  spell-bound  and  paralyzed  by  her  epidemic,  yet 
ephemeral  theories.  Unless  it  be  in  conformity  with  her  new 
doctrines,  she  will  not  listen  to  the  most  obvious  measure  of  true 
policy  for  Ireland.  She  will  su{^rt  an  artificial  system  to  main- 
tain myriads  of  Irish  poor  in  idleness,  but  not  hear  of  m  artifi<iial 
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system  to  many  them  to  industry.  VBuy/  says  she,  with  bitter 
irony,  to  the  peimileas  Irish,  ^  buy  iu  the  cheapest  market.  DoxjiH 
make  ftr  youraekes,  when  you  can  buy  of  me  oheaper  than  jrpu 
can  make.'  Accordingly  the  Irish  do,  as  all  nations  so  «itaateA 
^aeeds  must  do,  they  go  without !  Innumerable  Irish  hands. rea^ 
to  labour — immeasorable  quantities  of  Irish  materials  ready  to  Jbe 
wrought  up,  innumerable  consumera  anziouB  to  ooDSume,  and  ite 
produce  in  return,  are,  as  if  by  enchantment,  kept  asunder. 
'Without  temporary  protection,  Irish  industry  is  under-sold,  smoth- 
ered, rendered  impossible.  Universal,  hereditary,  and  natiqpal 
idleneBfl,  paverty,  and  diseontent,  are  the  neoessaiy  consequencee- 
^^  Whp,  again  we  ask,  is  to  blame.  England  and  nobody  elae. 
Thoi:^  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theories  which  blind  her  to 
^e  Iriqh  interests,  have  blinded  her  quite  as  much  to  her  own." 


XII. 


ARQUIIRNT. 

Tlie  tblng  viBoaUed  Frae  Trade  tn  England,  oarried  bftbe  mlddle«l«88e»,  n^t'onlf  wlihoat 
tlie«Mistaa«e  •T  tli»  woiUiig  cUumm,  bo*  in  arMe  of  their  opi>Oiltton.^^SiifU«h  Wnt 
Ituli  anlfifttodom  tooor  pa<wl0  to  par«hne  ttie  Itbov  of  fbrsiffDcrSf  bat  not  fl9eMl«» 
to  M  JtOMll  our  labonr  to  foreignen.— lAs  in  IreUpd,  lo  in  England,  the  middle  mon  j»a 
aUan  interest,  oaring  nothing  for  the  working  olaas.— Any  loyalty  to  the  Crown  a  fiuroe 
which  has  not  been  preceded,  and  bailt  npon  the  loyalty  which  we  owe  to  onr  own 
Ihmilies,  which  Is  loyalty  to  a  gorernment  antecedent  to  Monarohiev  or  BepaMioa.*- 
This  great  tmth  sl^idarly  fbrgotUn  by  the  SheflMd  Frae  Tteden,  wh»  lataly  .insolgad 
lapnial  JntedbraiMe  into  Cwiadlan  I^iviatettoB.— Neither  pailgr  in  CSaaada  wiiUi)i  to 
adfliit  (he  weU-belng  of  the  Canadian  flumer,  or  otherwise  the  employineniof  the  peof le 
of  Canada  to  be  liie  jBust  question  in  Canadian  politiee-^The  humbugged  Canadian  peo> 
pie  themselTes  to  blame  for  this.^The  Cabinet  at  Washington  declared  to  Lord  Lyons 
that  their  attention  had  been  called  by  the  Globe  newspaper  to  the  unfhimess  towwds 
the  Americans  of  the  new  Canadian  torilT.— The  Chamber  of  CommeffM,  at  SheAiU. 
quotes  the  Globe  as  its  authority  Ibr  the  ftot,  (which  in  truth  is  not  a  foot),  that  by  the 
Oinadlan  tariff  the  United  States  are  (kvoored  as  compared  to  England.— Canada^ay 
well  look  on  Brown  as  the  man  with  his  throat  cut  would'look  upon  the  perpatrator 
wl»  o«iM  nnbhubiagly  stop  to  «po«tnq^blae  hii  motives.— The  nMspatoh  of  the  I>«|Ka  <X 
17ewcastlewith  the  Sheffield  protest  against  Canada,  to  continue  to  hare  respQnBi|>le 
goTemment  in  regard  to  its  tariff. 

'^  It  is  remairkable  that  Free  Trade  was  oarried  by  the  middle  classes, 
not  only  without  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes,  bat  in  spite  of 
iheir  opposition."^  [Ebenezer  BUiott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer,  1849.] 

^  Our  complainty  therefore,  gainst  the  Xeform  Act,  is  not  with  tnffStii 
to  the  nature,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  measure  which  it  has  prodoeed* 
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In  1832  the  neoessitj  was  felt  of  efiecting  a  change  which  shonld  seciiTv 
a  greater  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  middle  and  working  dasses.^ 
The  change  which  was  actually  accomplished  resembled  the  answer  of 
JoTe  to  the  hero's  petition— he  granted  half  the  prayer,  the  other  half 
he  scattered  to  the  winds.  Since  1832  we  have  had  a  systematic  cooise 
of  l^slation,  in  which  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  middle  daas  haye 
been  carefnily  attended  to,  and  their  interests  habitually  consulted.  But 
ha^e  we  seen  signs  of  the  same  solicitude  with  respect  to  the  necessities 
and  interests— certainly  not  less  pressing  nor  less  important — of  the 
working  classes? 

*  *  *  :«:  :|c  :|c  :ic 

''  This  is  oar  charge  against  the  Beformed  Honse  of  Commons,  that 
it  has  dealt  effectually  with  no  question  where  the  interests  of  the  middfe 
dass  ceased  to  he  co-eztensiye  with  those  of  the  working  dass." 
[From  the  Morning  Chronicle  when  the  organ  of  the  Peelites:] 

<'  I  need  scarcely  say  here,  that  there  exists  no  doubt  at  present,  of 
(he  hyaltjf  to  the  British  Grown  of  the  Canadian  people.  Tested  in 
the  best  way,  they  have  proved  this,  yii.,  by  suffering  more,  and  being 
more  energetic  in  the  came,  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  their  fidUow^ 
subjects  have  been  in  circumstances  so  required  to  do.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  loyalty  which,  haying  its  origin  in 
nature,  is  earlier  than,  and  superior  to,  Uie  duties  or  byalty  due  to 
Dynasties,  or  particular  forms  of  Goyemment,  and  which  is  indeed  the. 
only  Intimate  or  permanent  cause  of  the  latter  loyalties  1  vis.,  THE 
LOYALTY  WHICH  WE  OWE  TO  OUR  OWN  FAMILIES, 
And  I  feel  it  the  more  an  obvious  duty  to  make  this  explanation  here, 
as  the  great  truth  contained  in  it  seems  to  have  been  singularly  forgotten 
by  the  English  Political  Economists,  who  lately  invoked  Imperial  inter- 
ference in  Canadian  L^islation,  and  by  the  British  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  who  did  not  at  once  tell  them  that  Imperial  interference  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Besponsible  Government  happily  established  in 
Canada — ^a  Government  responsible  only  to  the  Canadian  Hustings." — 
[From  Mr.  Buchanan's  Pamphlet — Blue  Book  for  the  Huttings — the 
chapter  shewing  Political  Economy,  meaning  thereby.  Free  Trade  sim- 
ultaneously with  a  hard  money  system  to  be  the  contrary  principle  to 
that  of  Empire.] 

By  the  publication  of  the  following,  Canadians  were  startled  by 
finding  that  no  one  cares  a  straw  for  the  employment  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  but  all  stand  for  Free  Trade,  or  as  they  call  it,  9ouni 
prineiples  qf  Legielationj  so  that  the  protection  of  their  own  Pro- 
vincial interests  must  be  attended  to  by  themselves,  or  Canada  will 
be  sacrificed,  and  remain  the  miserable  country  industrially  it 
hitherto  has  been ;  while  all  the  while  Canada  had,  and  still  has 
within  it,  in  profusion,  the  elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity — 
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huAj  and  stiD  has,  in  a  word,  the  most  bonndless  resonrces,  were 
these  only  econonuzed,  or  not  flagrantlj  dissipated  by  the  Proyince 
being  drained  of  money  to  pay  for  over  importations.  Oar  readers 
cannot  forget  that  Canada  was  indebted  to  that  patriotic  sheet  the 
Globe  for  the  viait  to  the  Province  of  Mr.  Hatch  of  BuffidOy  who 
reported  so  nn&yourably  to  the  continuance  of  the  Reciprocity  Law» 
The  Cabinet  at  Washington  declared  to  Lord  Lyons  that  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  un£Bdmess  towards  the  Americans 
of  the  new  Canadian  Tariff  by  the  Qlobe.  The  Olobej  also,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  correspondence,  has  the  enviable  hononi 
of  being  found  the  Jtidas  who  has  betrayed  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  Political  Economists.  Their  informant,  too,  as  to  the 
injustice  done  to  En^and  by  Canada  was  the  GHobe.  Their  chief 
complaint,  however,  is  that  by  the  Canadian  Tariff  the  United 
States  are  favoured ! 

.  Canada  may  weU  look  on  Brown,  as  a  man  with  his  throat  cut 
would  do  on  the  perpetrator,  who  could  unblushingly  stop  to  apos* 
trophize  his  motives ! 

'<  So  the  struck  eagle,  atretched  npon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  oirn  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
Winging  the  shaft  that  qnirered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs ;  hot  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

COBHESPONDEKCE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA  WITH  THE 
IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
TARIFF,  OR  CANADIAN  CUSTOMS  ACT, — MOVED  FOR  BY  ISAAC 
BUCHANAN,  ON  2nD  APRIL,  1860. 

RETURN. 
To  an  Address  from  the  Legislatiye  Assembly  to  ]EBs  ExceUency 
the  Oovernor  General,  dated  8rd  April,  1860,  for  aU  the  Oor- 
despondence  with  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canadian  Tariff,  or  the  Canadian  Customs  Act. 

By  command, 

C.  Allevn, 

Secretary. 
Siobbtabt's  OFncB,  18th  April,  I860. 


x70  xhe  qlobe  yebsub  the  cakadiak  fabmeb 

[copy.] 

Hijo.M.  Govi:9iiici»iT  Houbb, 

Toronto,  March  26^  1859. 

SiR,-^I  have  the  hoDOiur  to  enolofle  a  wfj  of  the  Tanif  Jti 
Oufltoms  duties  which  have  been  enacted  by  ilie  Le^datore  of  ifab 
Colony. 

It  i0  to  be  regretted  that  the  neoesnty  whidi  eaitsfor  meeliiig 
the  finanoial  ei^jagements  of  the  Provinoe,  and  the  depveeaion  of 
last  year,  have  compelled  the  Government  to  propoee  rates  of  dufy 
so  high  as  those  imposed  by  the  present  Axit. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objeotions  whioh  may  be  oibred  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ^^  ad  valorem''  duties,  but  I  must  neoeesanly  leave  the 
rqMresentatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  to  ad<^t  that  mode  .of 
raifflng  supplies  which  they  believe  to  be  most  benefidal  to  their 
constituents. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  system  adqyted  which  profssses  to 
iiiq)e6e  differeijttial  duties,  or  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  trade. 

(Signed)  Edmund  Hbad. 

The  Bight  Honourable 

Sir  E.  B.  LTrroar,  Bart.,  , 

ko.y  &c.,  ke. 


[copy.] 
No.  28.  Downing  Street, 

August  13th,  1859. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transnut  to  you  the  oojpy  of  a  Itfe- 
morial  which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Gomr 
merce  and  Manufactures  at  Sheffield,  representing  the  injury 
anticipated  to  their  Commerce  by  Ihe  increased  duties  which  have 
b,een  imposed  on  imports  by  the  late  Canadian  Tariffl 

I  revest  that  you  will  place  this  representation  in  tiie  hands  of 
your  Executive  Council,  and  observe  to  Aat  body  tiiat  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  ai^gument  of  the  Sheffeld 
manufiictures.  Practically  tiiis  heavy  duty  operates  differentially 
in  &vour  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  for 
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Bmug^dng,  which  so  long  a  line  of  frontier  affords,  and  tde  (emp- 
.iation  to  embark  in  it  which  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  offers, 
{tegarded  as  a  fiscal  expedient  the  measure  is  impolitic,  for  whilst 
any  increase  of  contraband  trade  most  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  diminution  of  foreign  importations  will  probably 
more  than  neutralize  the  additional  revenue  derived  from  the 
hi^er  duty.  Whenever  the  authenticated  Act  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  on  this  subject  arrives,  I  may  probably  feel  that  I  can 
take  no  other  course  than  signify  to  you  the  Queen's  assent  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  rabed  against  the  law  in  this 
country  ;  but  I  consider  it  my  duty,  no  less  to  the  Colony  than  to 
Ae  Mother  Country,  to  express  my  regret  that  the  experience 
of  England,  which  has  fully  proved  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Pro- 
tection system,  and  the  advantage  of  low  duties  upon  manufactures, 
both  as  regards  trade  and  revenue,  should  be  lost  sight  of,  9$ki 
such  an  Act  as  the  present  should  have  been  passed. 

I  much  fear  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  new  duty  will  be  paid  to  the  Canadian  producer  by  the  Col- 
onial consumer,*  whose  interests,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  not  been 
sufficientiy  considered  on  this  occasion. 

I  have,  &c., 

Newcastle. 
Bv9>  E.  W.  Heap,  Babt., 
&c«,  &c.,  jtc, 
Canada. 

[copy.] 
i7K«   Chamber  of  Commerce^  ^c,  of  Sheffield^  to  the  Ihtke  of 

Newcastle, 

CHAMBER  OF  OOMIiBBGE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Skeffi^J),  1st  Augupt,  1859. 
To  Bxs  Graee  the  Duke  of  NewcoMtUj  Secretary  af  StaU  far  the 
Colonies: 
My  Lord  Duke,— In  accordance  with  a  promiae  made  by  uSiOB 

*  This  is  Sir  Robert  PeeVa  heresy,  as  if  all  the  contumers  that  require  legisla- 
%\ife  protection  wece  not  pro^ucerSf  nod  ap  i/  (to  be  proitable,  wbidi  is  base 
Another  word  for  permanent)  their  production  mast  not  be  always  tbe  lax^r 
'^nantilj,  and  that  in  which  they  are  more  interested  than  in  their  consumpUoa. 
— Bd.  Spiotator. 
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the  20th  ultamo,  when  we  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  your 
Grace  on  behalf  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufiskcturers  of  Sheffield, 
to  represent  the  injury  anticipated  to  the  trade  of  this  town  from 
the  recent  advance  of  the  import  duties  of  Canada,  we  now  beg 
respectfully  to  re-state  the  reasons  why  such  injury  is  apprehended. 
These  reasons  may  be  said  to  be  two-fold.  First, — TboBe  arising 
from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  foster  native  manufactures  by  fiscal  protection  and 
every  other  means  in  their  power.  And  Second, — Those  arising 
from  a  consideration  of  the  hct  that  there  exists  close  to  the  Cana- 
dian fit>ntier,  a  body  of  competing  United  States  Manufiicturers, 
to  whom  such  contiguity  more  than  counterbalances  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  ourselves. 

For  proof  that  we  are  not  mistaken  about  what  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  is,  we  would  refer  Tour  Grace  to  the  tone 
of  the  whole  press  of  Canada,  to  the  speeches  of  Members  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  especially 
to  the  steady  increase  of  duties  levied  on  Sheffield  goods  under 
every  successive  tariff.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  on  the  last 
point,  that  withm  18  years,  or  less,  the  duty  levied  on  Sheffield 
goods  has  been  steadily  advanced  from  2^  to  20  per  cent. 

We  would  remind  Your  Grace,  in  the  second  place,  that  while 
there  is  a  protection  in  favour  of  Canadian  Manufactures  against 
Sheffield,  of  fit>m35  to  40  per  cent.,  consisting  of  Land  Carriage, 
Freight,  Insurance,  Commission,  Shipping  Expenses,  Duty,  &c., 
that  owing  to  the  close  contiguity  of,  and  cheap  tranat  fit)m,  the 
competing  seats  of  American  industry,  similar  goods  can  be  sent 
across  the  Canadian  frontier  by  United  States  ManufSacturers  at 
a  cost  of  from  22^  to  25  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  American  Manufacturer  has 
actuaDy  an  advantage  over  the  Sheffield  Manu&cturer  of  from 
12i^  to  15  per  cent.  As  this  is  a  natural  protection,  however,  and 
consequently  one  which  remains  about  the  same,  be  the  Canadian 
duty  what  it  may,  we  only  name  it  to  show  Tour  Grace  how  great 
the  obstacles  are,  naturally,  against  which  Sheffield  has  to  struggle,, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  as  another  objection  to  any 
increase  of  duty,  that  it  is  actually  the  interest  of  American  Mace 
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n&cturers,  that  the  Canadiap  duties  should  be  raised,  since  any 
hindrance  or  confusion  caused  to  ShefGield  Manufacturers  can  only 
tend  to  cQvert  the  demand  towards  markets  easier  of  access,  and 
with  which  intercourse  is  more  quickly  exchanged  than  with 
Sheffield. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that  the  American  Manu£EU3tu- 
rer  has  more  than  1,000  miles  of  unguarded  frontier  over  which 
he  can  smuggle  with  impunity. 

The  Merchants  and  ManufELcturers  of  Sheffield  have  no  wish  to 
obtain  special  exception  for  themselves,  and  do  not  complam  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  American  or 
German,  neither  do  they  claim  to  have  their  goods  admitted  free 
of  duty ;  all  they  ask  is,  that  the  policy  of  protection  to  native 
Manufacturers  in  Canada  should  be  distmctly  discountenanced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  a  syptem  condemned  by  reason  and 
experience,  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
Mother  Gountiy,  and  calculated  to  breed  disunion  and  distrust  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.    It  cannot  be  regarded  as 
less  than  indecent  and  a  reproach  that  while,  for  fifteen  years,  the 
Government,  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  the  press  of  this  country 
have  been  not  only  advocating,  but  practising  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  iiie  Government  of  one  of  her  most  important  colonies  should 
have  been  advocating  monopoly  and  protection ;  under  the  artifi- 
cial stimulus  of  this  system,  extensive  and  numerous  hardware  man- 
ufactories have  sprung  up,  both  in  Canada  East  and  West,  and  the 
adoption  of  increasing  duties  has  been  the  signal  for  more  to  be 
commenced.     We  are  aware  that  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  are  urged  as  the  chief  cause  for  passmg  the 
late  Tari£f  Bill.     This  is  not  the  whole  truth  ;  no  one  can  read  the 
papers  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  be  deceived  for  an  instant,  but  even  if  that  were  the 
cause,  we  conceive  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  what  revenue  is  needed  shall  be  raised  in  some  other 
way  ihan  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  acknowledged  commercial 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  destructive  of  the  interests 
of  those  manufiBbcturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  which  trade  with 
danadft.    As  some  evidence  that  this  new  tariff  is  objectionable  on 
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Colbnial  grounds,  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  tlie  following 
extract: 

Mr.  Gait's  Tariffis  bearing  with  dreadful  severity  on  our  trade. 
The  imports  at  Toronto,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1859,  were 
11,989,928,  while  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  were 
$1,684,181,  shewing  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  The  duties  col- 
lected in  the  same  period  in  1858,  were  $168,161,  and  in  1859^ 
$286^00 ;  which  shew  an  augmentation  on  the  burden  of  the 
pe<^le,  of  very  nearly  70  per  cent.  The  exports  during  the  m 
months  of  1859  were  only  $147,444— $37,069  less  than  in  1858, 
and  $188,656  less  than  we  paid  in  duties  alone.  With  decreased 
means  of  payment  we  have  imported  more,  and  paid  more  to  the 
Government  than  last  year.  How  can  a  country  proeqper  under 
such  burdens  as  the  present  Government  have  imposed — [T(»onlx>, 
W.  C,  CHobe  of  July  Bit. 

WHAl  profimnd  respect. 

We  remain,  Ac, 
(Signed)  GhariiBS  Atkinson, 

Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Shield. 

ROBBBT  JA€B50N, 

Master  Cuiter  for 
John  Jobsov  Smub; 
Prasident  of  the  Chamber  of  Gommetce* 
CflARLES  E.  Smah, 

Honorary  Secfetny. 


[coPt.] 

1^0.  118.  GOVBRNMENT  HOUSB, 

QusBBO,  Nor.  nth,  1859. 
Mt  Loed  Dukb,— -I  did  not  &il  immediately  to  cail  the  attention 
of  my  Council  to  your  despatch  of  13th  August,, No*  23.    Kie 
Bub^jeet  was  by  them  referred  to  the  ISaanee^  Minister,  (Mr*  Gait) 
who  has  reported  therecm. 


According  to  the  recoxmnendafion  of  the  Executive  Council,  t 
Mvr&rwavdy.  f«r  To«r  GhnAoe'a  eoBftdenitian,  a  copy  of  thia  Repwti 

Ihavcf,  ftc, 
^  (Signed,)  &»vxjin>  Bbad^ 

J%S  BtJKS  OF  NlfWCASTLB, 
&C.9  &C.y  £c* 
W^  regret  tfiai  out  epaee  wiB  n^tf  iffloi?'  HIT  to  gilhe^  Hfr.  €MIf ^ 
lte})ort  at  preseiit. 


XIIL 

ARGI7MSNT. 

*«f  Hid  ftdvmBtiSM  pitettealj  esperlflnced  uadw  the  GenMB  ZollTiBMta.«4te 
orgaiiiiiiig.  of  labour,  the  problem  of  the  whole  Aitore  for  all  who  pretend  to  gOYem 
fliMi.— ThepktAleittii  fhr  mors  ptaisiteaRy  imp^naM  otie  te  Hi  96MIUm  Ihaa  the  dlMo«^. 
acy  ef  thesola^  syBtesi  or  ofthe  olrenlAtiei^'Of  the  Mood,  a  knowledge  of  wUbh  was 
not  neeeasary  to  their  proTideAtial  operation,  seeing  that  happfly  they  were  not  liable 
to'blft  tAnperetf  with  Ijy  Sir  RobOft  l^eel,  aad  bfeeqMllr  fnexperiemed  etteeMMMiL-To  be 
eharged  wltli  disloyalty  by  a  politleal  ineendlary,  like  Brown,  WTOiirs  of  "  Satan  repror* 
ingdn."— One  ftela  it  theunkindeetcut  of  alI.^One  feels  hImMll  In  the  same  liamfliatlii^ 
poMlinkai'Oiisfieelarad  en  morality,  by  a  petsottairpnieflt  draak^  or  who  hMT  nerbr 
beeD  sober.— Despatch  of  Earl  Cathcart,  Governor  General  te  Mr.  GladstonOi  Colonial 
Stex«tary ,  predfeflng  the  min  of  the  Cifiadfiai  7att&er  and  the  dteeonteiit  of  the  CtOotj 
aaiae  nssit  of  Sogliih  Free lYmde.— OerroborttloB  bythto  leglslatn^  of  CaBada^w 
English  Free  Trade,  only  l^eedom  to  Foreign  Ikrmers  to  sell  their  wheat  untaxed  in 
the  mttrkett  of  the  hlghly-tiuced  finglibhman,  bat  not  freedom  tor  the  latter  te  idl  his 
hibewrte  MiO'iiiarketof  the  same  feieigneri— The  Cokmial  eomieetiim  now  endangevMl 
by  the  same  snpereilions  ignorance  and  determined  adherence  to  unpractical  as  well  as 
laipalrlottetheiirrMA^  BHtiA  stit^slMn  whf<*  formerly  test  tiie  old  ooIoiilM.— Stete* 
moot  of  what'is  re<|«ired  to  preFent  the  Canadian  flumer  being  deeply  ii^ured.— If  this 
can  be  achiered,  or  in  other  words  the  direfU  eitbcts  of  English  Free  Trade  legislation 
t0MMe«,l7ttdyBied6MisolfeotloitoMetbattbrattJlfiDBtoilMii  Zoilna«ln,  so  wwh  «ie 
better. 

''The  ftetiH  (Mgat^g  the  Oeramn  SSoOvereio)  alxyre  gii^ib,  pHm : 
lA  That  the  priess  of  the  raw  pitxlucta  of  (Jenaanj  have  tended  op- 
vards,  to  the  beaefit  of  har  farmers,  and  to  that  of  the  agricoltucal 
hrterest  of  the  world'  at  large.  2od.  That  the  prio^  of  all  manufiiotared 
eobmodkies  htive*  feuded  ddwtrward— enabling'  the  fkrmer  to  profit 
IMXHy:  fiM',  b^  obtahtiiig  noM  of  tba  pr^dMUsixfeUla  forhis  oom :  aad 
iBO0adj  bj  (VbtainiBg  Bwre  cloth  for  aay  gif  ea  quantity  of  those  metals^ 
3rd.  Thai  the  reduction  in  the  oost  of  oonversion  has  been  so  great,  aa 
lb  enable  the  people  of  Ckfrm^ny  largely  to  supply  tire  world  with  ibod'atid 
i/M^ik tUe fei^'of elelSif:  slid tAitaatb aid  tiie flnw^ti ^esywiieMriiiiob* 
taning  supplies  of  clothing.    4th.  That  the  improTed  oouditiou  of  tba 
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Qennan  fiumers  has  enabled  them  greatij  to  increase  their  demimds 
upon  the  tropioal  oountries  for  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  and  other  rude  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth.  5th.  That  under  the  system  of  Colbert^  now  adopted 
in  that  country,  commerce  tends  steadily  to  grow,  while  the  power  of  the 
trader  tends  as  r^ularly  to  decline.  6th.  That,  with  increase  of  torn- 
merce,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  individuality  in  the  great 
commanity  that  has  now  been  formed,  manifested  by  a  steady  and  regit* 
lar  increase  of  revenue,  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  great  crisis  of  1840 
'42 ;  and  but  slightly  effsoted  even  by  the  revolutionaiy  movements  of 
Western  Europe  in  1848.  These  results  correspond  precisely,  as  the 
reader  will  peroeive,  with  those  obtained  in  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark ; 
while  they  are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  Ireland  and  IndiiL 
Turkey  and  Portugal." — (7.  H.  Carey* $  Principles  of  Social  Science, 

Sit  must  be  kept  in  view  that  by  Commerce  he  means  Home  Trade, 
.  that  by  Trade  he  means  Foreign  Commerce.] 

When  now  olosmg,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  this  whioh 
should  be  the  first  question  of  Canadian  politics,  we  would  state 
our  entire  concurrence  with  the  words  of  Carljle :  ^^  This  that  they 
call  organizing  of  labour  is,  if  well  understood,  the  problem  of  the 
whole  future  for  all  who  pretend  to  govern  men ;''  and  with  the 
still  more  striking  words  of  Byles  :  ^^  To  find  employment  for  the 
people,  is  just  the  very  thing  which  is  so  supremely  difficult  as  to 
be  often  pronounced  impossible.  It  is  the  problem  remaining  for 
the  true  Political  Economist  to  resolve.  Its  solution  Tiill  be  an 
event  not  less  brilliant,  and  far  more  important  to  mankind  than  tiie 
discovery  of  the  solar  system.''  However  advantageous  may  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  their  operation  is  in  no 
way  affected  by  that  knowledge.  In  social  science,  on  the  contrary, 
circumstances  are  the  facts,  and  the  laws  must  be  adopted  by  our- 
selves in  conformity  with  these ;  for  it  is  clear  that  what  may  be 
prudence  in  an  old  and  rich  man,  or  an  old  and  rich  country,  may 
be  imprudence  in  a  young  and  poor  man,  or  ih  a  new  and  poor  coun- 
try. And  if  in  such  a  matter  the  GHole  will  perdst  in  dealing  in 
theory  instead  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  get- 
ting its  knowledge  from  books,  some  of  them  a  hundred  years  old, 
it  is  the  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. — ^For  ourselves  we  are 
80  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  that  we 
xepeat  the  sentiment  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  the  Globe — why 
4diould  we  not,  throwing  little  matters  oi  politics  to  the  winds  (and 
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aUothtrmatitort  af^UMe  pol]tiQB)9be  able  to  mute  in  tfjaxig  tb^ 
gdi  such  arrangementB  as  will  prwecveOmada^to  Skglaad,  wtthool 

l\^ghatt  Mivitgive  AfowmoBe  isBtaiices  of  plain  spMikmg  in^ 
rQ0ii^',to  ColooialjiiiieiMFdnHiienty/v^tteh  will  show  tkie  absoidity, 
of  Ifr*  ^l^im'«  praaent  ohangaa'  of  d]flla(]ra%''*-eT6n  if  we  coqU: 
adau(iih{^tfhe<ia tlu».peieon  toiudn  such  chargMt--eyen if  he  hadi 
not  laitMiiAttkofiandi  tiioeft»09»eqm?ooal  in  ihe  GMeySach  for> 
iiWtwoBiaeJw'Mtieleiof  IMr  September,  1860 :  ''  Let  tke  !Pmm^ 
let.ihe  DvA^eiof  Nenroarile. andhia  ooUeagaea* be  aaaved,  tbaitwe^ 
hftv^  r(Mli^  a.  mm  im  tUa  oounlay; wbieh  nraat  end^  aad^  thai^ 
8p(99d%iiAfOn0  or  two  wa^;  Mtat.  in..flie change  of  iheUnioii' 
Aoty  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  Impeiial  Parhamenk  the*  wift 
aeeui^^eqi^lj^if^taMdimmQnitiea  to  thbpeopbof  Upper  Canada 
iA^F?ffIMfflAoiift(^itheiFtii«intofSiOr^  a  ynd^drntapHaa  of  thapDe*^ 
80Dit«  politieal  lelatiioM  of  the  .PioYUieea  towands  eaeb  otberv andt 
pooiibljr.towafvk  OxeatBiitab." 

Copy  of  a  Despatehfrom  JERs  BxcdUncy  Earl  CaJthearty  K,  0^. 
Govemar  General  to  ike  Right  Honorable  If.  J?.  Gladetonc^ 
Seeretarjf  of  State  for  dhe  Oolaniee. 

OovBBoniErr  Uovsb^ 

Montreal^  January  28, 1846. 

Sm^^^Mjr  attention  having  been  very  earnestly  called,  by  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  this  Province,  to  the  appre- 
henmons  they  have  been  led  to  entertam,  by  discussions  winch  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers,  pomtmg  strongly  to 
achange  ix^the  Com  Laws,  I  am  induced  at  their  earnest  desire, 
even  with  no  better  foundation,  to  bring  the  subject  under  your 
consideration  by  the  mail  which  leaves  this  night,  as  the  opportu* 
niiiei  for  communication  at  this  season  are  so  unfirequen^  as  to 
produce  inconvenient  delays. 

The  Province  of  Canada  is  so  vitally  interested  in  the  question, 
that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  Executive  of  the  Province  to  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Ifinisters,  a  full  statement  of  the 
necesmty  of  continumg  protection  to  the  colonial  trade  in  ^eat  and 
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flour,  and  of  the  effect  of  any  changes  by  which  the  protectioir 
hitherto  given  would  be  taken  away. 

The  improyement  of  the  internal  communications  by  w«ier  in 
Canada,  was  undertaken  on  the  strength  of  the  advantage  of  ex- 
porting to  England  our  surplus  wheat  and  flour  by  Quebec.  Should 
no  such  advantage  exist,  the  revenue  of  the  Province  to  be  dmved 
from  the  tolls  would  fail.  The  meaus  of  the  Province  to  pay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  debt  guaranteed  by  England  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Province  would  be  so 
materially  eflfocted,  as  to  reduce  its  revenue  dmved  from  cook 
merce,  thus  rendering  it  a  possible  case,  Ihat  the  guarantee  ^ven 
to  the  public  creditors  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  by  them  fyt  the 
satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

The  larger  portion,  nearly  all  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Canada, 
is  grown  in  the  western  part  of  it ;  and  if  an  enactment  similar  in 
principle  to  the  Duties  Drawback  Law  should  pass  Congress,  penmt- 
ting  Canadian  produce  to  pass  through  the  United  States  for  ship- 
ment, and  the  English  market  was  open  to.  produce  shipped  from 
American  ports,  on  as  favourable  terms  as  if  shipped  from  Canadian 
ports,  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  of  Upper  Canada  would  find 
its  way  through  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  instead  of 
those  of  Canada,  rendering  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  comparatively 
valueless.  The  effect  of  the  Duties  Drawbacks  Law  hm  been  to 
transfer  the  purchase  of  sugar,  tea,  and  many  other  goods  to  New 
York,  from  whence  nearly  all  of  these  articles  for  the  supply  of 
Upper  Canada  are  now  imported. 

Should  such  a  change  in  the  export  of  Canadian  pnrtnce  take 
place,  it  will  not  only  injure  the  Canadian  canal  and  forwarding 
trade,  but  also  the  shipping  interest  engaged  in  carrying  these 
articles  from  Montreal. 

A  change  in  the  Com  Law,  which  would  diminish  the  price  the 
Canadian  fimners  can  now  obtain,  would  greatiy  affect  the  fci^ 
sumption  of  British  manufactures  in  the  Province,  which  must 
depend  on  the  means  of  the  farmers  to  pay  for  them.  An  increased  , 
demand  and  consumption  has  been  very  perceptible  for  the  last  tw# 
years,  and  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Upper  Canada. 
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Even  if  a  relaxation  of  the  system  of  protection  to  the  colonies  is 
to  be  adopted,  it  is  of  infinite  cimseqnence  that  it  should  not  be 
sadden.  The  min  that  such  a  proceeding  wonld  canse,  is  incalcolable. 

The  pddtical  consequences  to  the  goveniment  of  the  colony 
involved  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  are  sufficiently  obvious  (vis : 
alienation  firom  the  Mother  Country,  and  annexation  to  our  rival 
and  enemy,  the  United  States),  as  also  must  be  those  arising  firtxm 
the  trade  of  Upper  Canada  being,  as  it  were,  transfeired  from 
Montreal  to  New  York.  This  latter  consideration  belongs,  howevOT, 
less  to  the  operation  of  the  Com  Laws,  thou^  partially  connected 
with  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  trust  the  importance  of  these  observations  will  form  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  intruding  them  upon  you  at  this  time  ;  but  as  the 
subject  to  which  liiey  refer  will,  in  all  probability,  engage  the  early 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament,  I  have  thought  it  rigjht  that  you 
fthould  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  bearing  any  such 
measures  would  have  on  the  interests  of  this  colony. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  Cathcabt* 

Extract  of  address  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Queen^ 
dated  12th  May,  1846: 

^  It  therefore  becomes  our  duty,  as  fiuthful  subjects  of  your 
Ms^esty,  to  point  out  what  we  sincerely  believe  must  be  the  result 
ef  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
affi)rding  protection  to  the  Canadian  export  trade,  first,  it  will 
discourage  those  at  present  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  fitxm 
extending  their  operations ;  secondly,  it  will  prevent  the  influx  of 
respectable  emigrants  from  the  mother  country,  who  have  for  maaj 
years  past  settled  in  large  numbers  on  the  waste  lands  in  the  Pro* 
vince,  and  who,  by  their  industry  and  capital,  have  materially 
contributed  to  that  happy  advancement  of  the  country  which  we^ 
have  before  noticed ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  should 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  from  the  withdrawal  of  pU  protection  to 
their  staple  products,  find  that  they  cannot  compete  with  their 
neigihbours  of  the  United  States,  in  the  only  market  open  to  them, 
they  will  naturally,  of  necessity,  begm  to  doubt  whether  remaining 
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a  portion  of  the  British  empire  wiQ  be  of  that  paramount  advantage 
which  they  have  hitherto  found  it  to  be. — These,  we  humUy  sub- 
mit, are  oonsidevaticNas  of  grave  importance,  both  to  your  Iftyesiy 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Province ;  and  we  trust  we  need  not 
anpure  your  Majesty  liuit  any  changes  which  would  tend  in  ibe 
remoteffb  degree  to  weaken  the  ties  fliat  have  for  so  many  years, 
and  under  trying  circumstances,  bound  the  people  of  Canada  to 
that  land  which  they  are  proud  to  call  tiieir  mother  country,  would 
be  viewed  as  tiie  greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  them.'* 

Extract  of  a  celebrated  speech  by  Sheridan  in  regard  to  Britam's 
misgovemment  of  India : 

^^  It  looks  as  if  sonie  fabled  monster  had  made  his  passage  throuf;h 
the  country,  whose  pestiferous  breath  had  blasted  more  than  its 
voracious  appetite  could  devour.    *  ♦  •  ♦ 

Am  I  a^ked  why  these  people  arose  in,  such,  concert?    Because 
they  were  people  in  human  shape;  because  patience  under  the^ 
detested  tyranny  of  man  is  rebelEon  to  the  sovereigniy  of  God ; 
because  alle^ance  to  that  power  that  gives  us  Hie  farms  of  men 
conunands  to  maintaTn  the  riffhtt  of  men.     ^  *  • 

Never  was  this  uneztingmshable  truth  destroyed  from  the  heart 
that  man  is  not  the  property  of  man;  that  human  power  is  a 
trust  for  human  benefit;  ai^  tlu^t  when  it  is  abused,  revenge 
becomes  justice  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  injured.  These, 
wj.  Lords,  were  the  csiofles  why  these  pf^ople  rcpe." 

Eskract.  from  apamphlet  by  Mr.  Buchanao,  ^^  2fte  muums  qf 
Omadimt  mamfacbiring.no  longer  doubfful"  of  which  athmiaand* 
WMW  issued  to  Pariiament  and  the  country  in  1860 : 

^<  W'O  neither  respect  nor  fear  the  present  race  of  men  m  Eng- 
land i4io  call  themselves  statesmen.  IVom  their  patriotism  we 
expaet  notfaong,  any  more  l^an  from  their  lamentaUe  ignorance  of 
the  Odonies.*  But  from  their  fears  we  mi^  look  for  somethii^, 
if  Ibey  would  (mly  reflect  how  the  old  American  colonies  were  lest 
to^Bngland ;  and  in  the  time,  we  are  confident  the  people  of  England, 
and-  throu^  ihem  the  Ooveniments  of  England  (whidi,  in  the 

*  See  tlio  Glob^t  repeated  ezposores  of  the  ignoranoe  of  eyen  the  Tima 
aemtpaper  onOanadisa  lolbjeotf. 
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present  day,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  are  mere  mouthpieces  of  tiie 
Manchester  school),  must  come  to  feel  .that  Free  Trade  is  impos- 
nble,  and,  if  posmble,  is  the  contrary  principle  to  the  principle  of 
Empre.  Sum  Romaniu — ^I  am  a  Soman  citizen — ^was  a  proud, 
because  a  substantial  boast ;  but  while  this  wretched  Manchester 
school  bears  sway  in  the  Imperial  Councils  and  Legislature,  a 
British  subject  has  a  heritage  of  Duties  to  be  performed,  without 
being  in  the  possession  or  prospect  of  a  single  peculiar  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed— our  national  blockheadism  making  him  share  his 
national  advantages  with  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  not  one  of 
which  will  share  its  national  advantages  with  British  subjects. 

^^  In  Canada  our  peculiar  danger  arises  from  the  influence  of 
old  country  people,  who  seem  aD  to  have,  fitmi  not  taking  time  to 
reflect,  confidin^y  believed  the  Manchester  politicians,  and  adopted 
as  a  truth  that  greatest  of  all  untruths,  that  free  imports  is  Free 
Trade— it  (English  Free  Trade)  bemg  only  FREEDOM  TO  BUY 
FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES  THEIR  LABOUR,  BUT  NOT 
FREEDOM  TO  SELL  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  OUR 
PEOPLE'S  LABOUR.  This,  and  the  desire  to  get  popularity 
with  the  many,  or  influence  with  the  few  in  England,  have  hitherto 
prevented  our  Provincial  statesmen  speaking  out,  and  making  clear 
to  the  Colonial  Office  the  decision  of  Canadian  public  opinion  on 
this  the  most  vital  of  all  subjects  for  Canada.  They  will  now, 
however,  speak  out,  and  declare  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms, 
that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  Le^lature  is  not  to  take  care  of 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  world,  but  to  promote  and 
to  defend  Canadian  interests ;  and  that  Canadians  are  no  longer 
blind  to  the  &ct  that  this  patriotic  policy  can  best  be  attdned, 
and,  indeed,  can  only  be  attained,  by  firmly  adhering,  under  every 
possible  circumstance,  whatever  be  the  result,  to  the  foUowmg 
Resolution : 

''  That  while  we  in  Canada  have  no  wuh  farther  to  increase  our 
Customs  duties^  and  whUe  we  look  to  doing  away  entirely  with  those  on 
Teay  Sugary  and  aU  articles  which  we  do  not  grow  or  manufacture^ 
our  Provinciai  policy  is  not  to  incur  debt  for  anything  uje  canaooidf 
and  we  shall  never  consent  to  reduce — otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of 
REdPROcrnr  with  thb  United  States — the  duties  on  articles 
which  we  can  grow  or  manufacture.^^ 
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AT  LONDON,  0.  w.,  IOth  dicxhbsb,  1863. 


{From  IA€  Loidon  FVe«  Prttt.) 


Isaac  BtJCHANAN,  Efiq.,  M:P.P.,  beiag  loudly  called  on,  rose^ 
•to  rMp<md.*  He  -said : — Mr.  Chaittnan,  Vice-Chainn&n)  and  Gentle- 
iDsen,  my  name,  as  the  Glminnan  has  explamed,  is  on  the  list  of 
thoae  expected  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  day,  the  ii^ioneers  of 
Vpper  Canada,  as  being  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  Tipper  Cdiiada ; 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  delay  my  remarks,  as  other  IRoneerd  have 
^iI|>^Im  at  such  length.  On  occasions  l&e  the  present,  ^parate 
tottsts  are  proposed  to  Agricnltnre,  Commerce,  and  Manti&ctares  ; 
but  < in  Canada  there  is  really  bnt  one  interest.  (Cheers).  I 
sh(mld  deplore  the  settangnp,  as  in  IBngland,  of  a  separate  conimercial 
iiitin^eBt,  composed  as  Manchester  is,  of  Genuan  Jews  and  others,. 
WbMe  only  interest  is  in  the  prosperity  of  other  countries,  although 
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tiiey  hare  ihe  andaoity  not  only  to  exercise  political  power  m  Bog- 
land,  but  to  think  they  should  control  the  goyemment,  as  indeed 
they  now  do.  I  have  little  in  common  with  President  Unook 
and  President  Davis,  but  I  would  rather  as  a  colonist  be  nnder 
the  role  of  either  than  under  that  of  the  present  En^ish  Ohan- 
cellor  of  flie  Exchequer,  Bfr.  Gladstone,  or  under  those  men 
fix>m  whom  he  derives  his  vitality,  such  as  Bfr.  Miher  Gibson, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden.  [Hear,  hear.]  In  a  country  like 
thb,  if  the  farmer  is  right,  all  classes  are  ri^t ;  and  if  the  fiyrmer 
is  wrong,  all  classes  suflbr.  Even  in  England  this  was  ihe  doc- 
trine held  up  to  flie  period  of  the  renegade  speeches  of  % 
James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  when  they  suddenly 
departed  from  the  old  princijAe  that  the  land  or  agriculture  ii 
England  %8  England,  doing  so  in  the  $M)e  of  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  national  risk  they  were  running.  I  at  the  time  asensted  Lord 
Qeorgd  Beniinck  in  compiling  the  statistics  whidi  he  spoke  in 
Parliament,  and  I  remember  showing,  on  the  great  authority  of 
McQueen's  Statistical  Work,  that  the  manure  put  upon  the  land 
in  England  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  goods  exported  from  that 
country,  (hear)  althouj^  the  latter,  or  foreign-trade  interest,  now 
entirely  rules  England.  Happily  England  was  saved  the  disaBh 
trous  effects  which  must  have  flowed  from  her  opening  her  ports, 
and  ^ving  foreign  countries  a  claim  on  her  for  gold  which  she  did 
not  possess.  Her  prosperity,  however,  has  been  solely  caused  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847,  and  subsequently^ 
it  has  been  in  spite  of  fr^  trade,  not  in  consequence  of  that  mad 
theory.  I  have  been  anxious  thus  to  show  the  last  speaker,  my 
friend,  Bfr.  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Associatioa, 
that  I  desire  to  see  no  commerce,  nor  manufactures  which  have  an 
interest  subversive  of  the  great  interest  of  Hie  country,  wUoh  is 
that  of  agriculture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  how  much  bene- 
fit has  accrued  to  the  Canadian  farmer  from  the  improvements 
made  in  our  a^tems  of  trade  and  locomotion.  As  the  Pioneer  of 
the  wholesale  trade,  I  opened  a  branch  of  our  Montreal  house  in 
Toronto  in  1831.  The  freight— the  first  merchandise  forwarded 
by  me  in  1831,  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  was  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dMl  weight,  and  tlie  freight  in  1863  is  <mly  about  a  tenth  part 
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t)f  a  dollar.    (Hear,  hear.)    PreyiouB  to  my  coming  to  rende  in 
Upper  Canada,  I  had  spent  a  great  part  of  two  years  travelling 
among  our  connection  in  this  western  country,  and  thirty  years  ago 
I  wanted  no  guide  to  tiie  Talbot  and  Longwoods  roads.    In  the 
winter  of  1880  I  slept  a  night  at  the  store  of  Mr.  John  McFarlane, 
at  what  was  then  called  ^^  Number  Nine,"  in  Aldboro',  on  the  Lake 
SRiore.    I  remember  that  we  could  see  the  stars  through  the  roof, 
and  that  I  slept  in  a  taTom  bunk,  umng  my  fur  cap  as  a  night  cap ! 
and  did  time  permit  I  could  give  many  such  illustrations  of  the  old«i 
day.    I  held  an  opinion  different  fiom  my  class  in  Montreal,  the 
merchants  there  having  at  that  early  day  been  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  more  Banks.    Up  to  that  time  the  Montreal  mer- 
chants had  no  competition  in  the  purchase  of  the  wheat  of  Upper 
Uanada,  for  which  the  farmer  could  not  get  cash  except  at  the 
periods  of  flie  year  when  it  suited  the  few  Montreal  buyers.    The 
result  was  that  they  had  to  get  their  supplies  on  long  credit,  and 
paid  at  least  a  third  more  in  price  than  now,  while  they  got  at  least 
a  third  less  in  price  for  their  wheat,  so  that  the  farmers  at  that  time 
gave  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  what  he  now  gives  one.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Such  has  been  Ihe  beneficent  effect  of  the  establishment  of  Banks 
in  the  interior,  which  raised  up  a  competition  with  the*Montreal 
merchants  for  the  wheat  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  simultaneous 
establishment  by  myself  and  others,  of  wholesale  buonesses  in  the 
interior.     (Loud  cheers.)    No  mterior  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  interior  country  in  the  world,  can  boast  of  a  trade  with  its 
connections  so  direct  with  the  first  markets  in  Europe  and  other 
countries.    In  manufactures,  too,  our  success  has  been  marvellous ; 
everf  article  attempted  to  be  manufactured  being  reduced  in  price 
compared  to  what  the  imported  article  was  sold  at.    The  strides 
in  the  science  of  agriculture  have  been  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
tiian  in  any  country  in  the  world.  (Hear.)  Canada  has  established 
a  system  of  education  probably  also  the  finest  in  the  world,  the 
Bducational  Department  manufacturing  all  the  scientific  instruments, 
books,  fcc,  required  by  the  schools,  which  now  number  in  Upper 
Canada  8,910,  with  816,287  scholars,  this  number  being  more  than 
a  fifth  part  of  tiie  whole  population.   (Hear,  hear.)    The  Pioneers 
had,  in  fiMct,  left  very  little  for  their  successors  to  originate.    We 
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^have  constructed  the  finest  system  of  rdjlroads^^^anals,  and  nacad* 
ndsed  roads  at  half  the  cost  to  our  own  population  which  these 
have  entailed  on  other  countries.  We  have  established,  as  mmtt- 
cipal  institutions,  little  local  parliaments  g^viag  the  people  mere 
direct  control  over  their  affitirs  than  they  have  in  any  other  counti^, 
except  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  in  1841,  we 
wrenched  from  the  British  Oovemment  the  two  great  reftrma,  with- 
out  which  the  spirit  of  annexation  could  not  have  been  allayed  in 
Canada.  I  refer  to  the  attainment  of  the  entire  control  of  our  own 
Legislative  and  Executive  acts,  which  we  call  Responsible  Govern- 
ment (loud  applause)  ;  and  secondly,  our  attaining  the  powers  of 
a  country,  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  our  own  tariff  imd  trade, 
uncontrolled  by  the  Imperial  Oovemment.  (Cheers.)  Hitherto,  in 
this  respect,  Canada  had  only  been  in  the  position  of  a  dependent 
colony.  I  have  thus  shown  that,  as  Pioneers,  we  had  sufficient 
cause  of  self-respect  without  the  aid  of  such  a  demonstration  as  is 
toHoi^t  given  to  us.  The  Pioneers  of  our  Canadian  society  can 
with  pride  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  Latin  poet,  ^'  Si  Mdnu-- 
mentum  quceris  circumspice  P^  But,  on  receiving  my  invitation,  I 
felt  a  great  object  would  be  served  by  such  a  demonstration  of  giving 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  This  meeting,  in  short,  I  view  aa 
very  valuable,  in  shewing  a  characteristic  among  the  youth  of  Can- 
ada, the  want  of  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  States  the  fifth  commmandment  is  practi- 
cally left  out  of  their  code  of  morals  (hear,  hear),  and  hence  they 
want  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  discipline  and  autho- 
rity having  been|recognized  in  the  government  of  the  fionily,  which 
is  a  government  antecedent  to  those  of  Monarchies  and  Republics. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  your  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more 
ihan  ramply  to  suggest  that  great  good  would  arise  from  a  meetin^g 
of  this  sort,  being  held  on  tins  day  in  each  year.  The  present 
personal  gratification  enjoyed  is  great,  of  meeting  those  whom  we 
can  with  heartfelt  truth  address  in  the  words  of  Campbell's  ^^  Hail 
to  the  Chiefi"— 

"  Types  of  a  raoe  who  shall  the  inrader  leorn, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  their  shore ; 
Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn 
Their  country  leare  unconquered  as  of  yore." 
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FactB  for  Canadian  history  would  be  saved  which  are  now  being 
hurried  as  things  floating  on  the  surfiGuse  of  a  river,  soon  to  reach 
the  ocean  of  oblivion.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a  little  money  be 
raised  among  us  for  colleclingthe  incidents  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
other  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Canada.  (Hear.)  I  am  a 
member  of  the  library  conmiittee  of  Parliament,  and  I  may  mention 
that  with  misplaced  economy  we  have  given  up  a  machinery  of  this 
kind  which  has  till  now  existed.  Up  to  this  period  we  have  paid 
an  old  gentleman  in  the  Niagara  district  JSIOO  a  year  to  coUect 
fiMts  for  history,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  form  a  Pioneer 
Society  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  services.  I  may  mention 
that  the  last  piece  of  work  done  by  him  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Hon.  YTilliam  Hamilton  Merritt  Allow 
me,  in  closing,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  this 
our  late  friend,  Afr.  Merritt ;  to  him  the  province  has  been  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  man ;  and  Uke  myself  I  feel  sure  that 
many  here  present  will  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  subscribing  to  the  monument  about  to  be  erected  in  Hxe 
county  of  Idncoln,  to  this  the  greatest  of  all  our  pioneers  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  propose  that  we  now  drink  to  hia 
memory  insolemn  silence.  The  toast  was  honoured  in  solemn  silence, 
amid  which  Sir.  Buchanan  resumed  his  seat. 
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Few  people  hare^aay  conception  how  thorough  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Itivestigationa  have  been  on  the  Twm,  or  rather,  Siamese 
Subjects  of  Money  and  Labour.  The  Editor  has  thought  how  to 
ff.re  the  reader  some  idea  of  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Mr.  Buchanan's  great  aim,  which  has  ever  been  to  draw 
people's  attention  to  (or  to  lead  people  to  think  upon)  these  vital  con- 
siderations; and  he  has  determined  that  nothing  could  give  a 
better  illustration  of  what  is  now  alluded  to  than  to  give  in  the 
Appendix  (X)  the  contents  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  pamphlet,  called 
Blue  Book  far  the  Buntings  ;  along  with  some  few  remarks  by  VLc. 
Buchanan  on  very  interesting  points.  And  the  folloMring  quotation 
from  that  pamphlet  seems  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  these 
introductory  remarks  :* 

^^  That  which  we  have  long  seen  to  be  a  great  and  self-evident 
truth  seems  now  to  be  about  to  become  a  national  conviction — 
that  under  our  present  British  principles  of  money,  or  monetair^ 
law,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  country  to  have  any  con- 
tmuance  of  prosperity,  because  our  prosperitt  nbcessarilt 

AND  IBIMBDIATBLT  IS  THB  0AU8B  OF  ADYBRSITY.      Prosperity,  Or 

more  bidders  for  our  own  country's  labour,  leads  to  higher  wages, 
and  as  a  national  consequence,  higher  prices.  The  foreigner 
then  finds  it  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  gold  for  exportation,  thi% 
article  being  preoented  hy  law  from  rinng  in  price^  and  THB 
HOPES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  ARE  IMMEDI- 

•  The  Editor  had  not  detormliied  to  pablith  thii  oniil  after  the  portion  allodtC 
to  had  boon  prinlod. 
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ATELT  DASHED  TO  THE  GROUND,  UNDER  THK 
DOUBLE  EFFECT  OF  LESSENED  DEMAND  FOR  THEIB 
LABOUR,  AND  OF  THE  PARALYSIS  INTRODUCED 
INTO  THE  MONEY  MARKET  THROUGH  THE  THREAT- 
ENED  EXPORTATION  OF  GOLD.  The  great  error  of  our 
Legislation  is  thus  seen  to  be  that  gold,  while  only  a  money  or 
counter  to  our  home  trade,  can  be  used  as  an  exportable  commodity 
by  the  fixr^gn  trade, and  is  practically  soused  themomeot  the  price 
of  our  own  productions  rise  above  the  lowest  raw  material  price. 
Even  Lord  Palmerston,  I  havebeen  told,  now  feels  it  due  to  him- 
self to  deny  that  he  personally  had  any  implication  with  the 
*  BARGAIN  between  Loi^l  John  Russell,  the  flien  premier,  and  Bit 
Robert  Peel,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  (viz.,  that  while  Peel  gave 
a  fair  consideration  to  the  Russell  govenmient,  his  monetary 
measures  would  not  be  called  in  question,)  and  has  gone  the- 
length  of  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of  '  e^  taxatidn 
monejf.* " 

^*  In  the  meantime,  however,  like  all  previous  and  probably  aB 
fdture  Reformers,  we  have  long  been  made  to  suflbr  the  martyr* 
dom  necessarily  the  consequence  of  what  at  first  appears  to  the 
world  as  '  the  foU^  of  the  truths*  a  point  which  the  celebrated 
Swiss,  Dr.  Ymet  (who  writes  tiiis  in  the  most  eloquent  Fren<Ai 
of  modem  days)  so  well  explains  inthe  following  beautiful  words : 

«<  <  Not  only  an  opinion  which  all  the  world  rejects,  but  a  hope 
which  no  one  shares,  or  ti  phn  with  which  no  one  associates  him- 
self, brings  the  chaige  of  folly,  before  the  multitude,  against  die 
rash  man  who  has  conceived  it,  and  who  cherishes  it.  His  opinion 
inay  seem  just,  and  his  aim  reasonable ;  he  is  -a  fool  onfy  fbr  wish- 
ing to  rea^e  it.  His  folly  Ues  m  believing  possible  what  aHtbe 
world  esteems  impossible.        '•         •         *         *         ♦ 

^<  ^Many  reasan  npon  iliis  suty'ect  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
ifince  the  day  when  God,  looking  upon  his  work,  saw  that  what  he 
had  made  was  good.  They  speak  of  truth  as  if  its  condition 
iunoagpt  us  were  always  the  same.  They  love  to  represent  it» 
itfnvdloping  and  accompanying  humanity,  as  the  atmosphere  enre^ 
f^  >  '  ■  I     ■  I.  »       ■  ii 

r  *  The  French  medical  word/o^ie^lnMaitj^, 
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i0pM  and  accompames  our  earth  in  its  journey  tbrongb  Hie 
keavens.  But  it  is  not  so ;  truth  is  not  attached  to  our  mind,  as 
(he  atmosphere  to  the  globe  we  inhabit.  Trutii  is  a  suppCant, 
who,  firtanding  before  the  threshold,  is  for  ever  pressing  towards 
ttie  hearth,  from  which  sin  has  banished  it  As  we  pass  and 
re-paes  before  that  door,  which  it  never  quits,  that  majestic  and 
inoumfiil  figure  fixes  for  a  moment  our  distracted  attention.  Eaek 
time  it  awltkens  in  our  memory  I  know  not  what  dim  recoHeetions 
of  order,  ^ory  and  happiness ;  but  we  pass,  and  the  impression 
famshes.  We  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  repudiate  the  tmtk^ 
^e  still  retain  some  unconnected  fragments  of  it ;  what  of  its  light 
-our  enfeebled  eye  can  bear,  what  of  it  is  proportioned  to  our  con- 
dition. The  rest  we  reject  or  (iUsfigure,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult 
t»f  recognition  while  we  retain,-^whioh  is  one  of  our  misfortunes, 
-^the  names  of  things  we  no  longer  possess.  Moral  and  social 
truth  is  like  one  of  those  monuments  inscriptions  (level  with  the 
jground)  over  which  tiie  whole  community  pass  as  they  go  to  tiieSr 
Irasineas,  and  which  every  day  become  more  and  more  defaced ; 
imtil  some  friendly  chisel  is  applied  to  deepen  the  lines  in'  that 
wom-out  stone,  so  that  every  one  is  forced  to  perceive  and  to 
iresd  it.    That  chisbl  is  ik  thb  hands  of  a  small  number  or 

MEN,  WHO  PERSEVERINGLT  REMAIN  PROSTRATE  BEFORE  THAT  AN- 
CIENT INSCRIPTION,  AT  THB  RISK  OF  BEING  DASHED  UPON  THS 
PAVEMENT,  AND   TRAMPLED   UNDER    THB  HEEDLESS  FEET    OF    THE 

PASSBRS-BT  ;  in  other  words,  this  truth  dropped  into  oblivion,  that 
duly  fallen  into  disuse,  finds  a  witness  in  the  person  of  some  man 
^ho  has  not  believed  that  all  the  world  are  rig^t,  simply  amd  solety 
because  it  is  aU  the  world., 

^^  ^  The  strange  things  vribioh  tiiat  strange  man  says,  and  whi^ 
.some  others  repeat  after  him,  wQl  net  fail  to  be  beKeved  sooner  or 
bter,  and  fcnallt  bbooimb  the  univbrsal  opinion.  And  why  ? 
Becanse  truth  is  truth ;  because  it  corresponds  to  'everftUng^ 
intiafies  eFOiything;  because,  both  m  general  and  in  detail,  it  is 
^bbtter  adapted  to  tnihan  error ;  booatfse,  bound  up  by  ^tbe  most 
intiflnte  relations,  with  all  die  order  in  the  mivei^,  it  has,  in  oi&r 
jnterests  And  wants,  a  thousand  involuntary  advocates ;  bboauss 
ayBRT  TJSiNa  bbmahdb  it,  M^fms  nuie  obihb  .aitis  itr,  urn- 
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OAUSI  KBBOB  BXHAU8T8  AND  DBGRADBS  ITSELF ;  BBOAUSB  FAL8B- 
HOOD,  WHICH,  AT  FIBST  APPBABED  TO  BENEFIT  ALL,  HAS  SNDBD  BT 

iNJUEiNa  ALL ;  80  that  truth  sits  down  in  its  place,  vacant  as  it 
were,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  heir.  Enemies  concur  with 
fiiends,  obstacles  with  means,  to  the  production  of  that  unexpected 
result.  Combinations,  of  which  it  is  imposable  to  j^ve  account^ 
and  of  which  Ood  onlj  has  the  secret,  secure  that  yictory.  But 
eonsoienoe  b  not  a  stranger  here ;  for  there  is  withm  us,  whatever 
we  do,  a  witness  to  the  truth,  a  witness  timid  and  slow,  but  which 
a  superior  force  drags  from  its  retreat,  and  at  last  compels  to 
speak.    It  is  thus  that  tbdths,  the  most  combatbd,  and,  at 

FIBST,  sustained  BT  OBOANS  THE  MOST  DESPISED,  BND  BT  BE* 
COMINe  IN  THEIB  TUEN  POPULAB  OONVICtlONS. 

"  ^  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  all  such  truths  firom  being 
combated,  and  their  first  witnesses  from  passing  for  madmen.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  those  movements  which  have  promoted  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race,  what  do  jou  see  ?  In  the  estimatioik 
of  the  world,  madmen.  And  the  contempt  tiiej  have  attracted 
bj  their  foUj  has  always  been  proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of 
their  enterprise,  and  the  generosity  of  their  intentions.  Thetrue 
heroes  of  humanity  have  always  been  crowned  by  that  insulting 
epitiief ' 


Mr.  Buchanan  was  perhaps  the  veiy  first  person  on  either  ride 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  proclum  that  a  country^s 
legislation  should  have  in  view  its  working  classes  or  producera 
alone* — seeing  that  the  fact  that  the  other  classes  are  above  the 
necesrity  of  labour,  shows  that  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  knowledge  is  be^nning  to  dawn  on  minds  open  to  honest  con* 
viction,  (if  they  only  dared  to  express  it  to  themselves  and  others) 
that  what  we  have  been  in  the  way  of  calling  the  interest  of  the 
country,  is  often  the  ruin  of  its  working  classes;  whereas,  that 
which  is  for  the  interest  of  tiie  working  classes,  can  never  be  the 

*  Tha  Oobden«P6al  boretj  being,  that  coof  amen  alone  shonld  be  legialated  for. 
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min  of  a  country :  so  that  Mr.  Buchanan^s  proposal  is  seen  to  T>e 
the  only  philosophical  one,  that  our  rule  should  be  to  make  sure  of 
the  well-being  of  our  masses,  as  the  first  object  in  the  politics  of 
ererj  country, — no  understanding  that  producers  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  consumers,  and  that  it  is  as  producers,  their  greater, 
interest  lies,  their  production  being  more  than  their  consumption, 
otherwise  it  would  be  unprofitable,  and  their  employment  would  at 
once  cease. 

By  the  following  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ambrioah 
Zollverbin's  benevolent  and  patriotic  principle  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  Britain,  as  being  the  guarantee  for  the  employment 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  mother  country. 

(^From  the  Atman  Observer  of  Febniary^  1864.) 

Parliament  meets  to-day,  and  great  things  may  depend  on'its  first 
proceedings.  A  change  of  Ministiy  is  a  not  improbable  event.  The 
firmness  of  the  Premier  and  the  position  of  Denmark  render  it 
mdeed  highly  probable.  Who  are  to  succeed  the  present  men  ? 
liord  Derby  and  Mr.  D' Israeli  ?  Great  and  deserved  as  their  fame 
itt  m  wars  of  words,  are  they  the  men  for  the  present  emergency  ? 
Have  they  a  policy — a  policy  that  will  at  once  commend  itself  to 
the  masses  of  half-starved  workingmen  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, now  far  advanced  in  their  second,  and  many  in  their  third 
year  of  pauperism  and  parish  relief,  with  prospects  of  worse  coming 
better  ?  Have  they  a  policy  to  benefit  even  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  keep  them  from  flooding  out  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they 
are  doing  out  of  Ireland  ?  If  they  have,  let  them  declare  it ;  if 
they  have  not,  let  them  stand  aside.  In  that  case  they  can  do  good 
either  to  the  indoor  workers  or  the  outdoor  workers,  or  to  the  country 
at  large.  They  may  consider  themselves  bound  in  honour,  by  pledges 
^ven  more  than  six  years  since,  to  abstain  from  following  their 
better  judgments.  If  so,  let  their  conscientious  scruples  be  res- 
pected ;  but  let  them  make  way  for  men  not  unhappily  pledged  as 
they  are.  Surely  if  such  men  are  rightly  sought  for  they  will  be 
found. 

Old  Toryism  is  palsied — ^hopelessly  so.    Whi^sm  is  much  the 
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mane— hopefully  so.  Badictdism  waits  cmly  the  capture  of  the 
Daunewerky  and  the  apotheosis  from  Downing  Street  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  bring  forth  '^reforms"  in  litters — ^base  whelps  of 
Birmingham,  Rochdale,  or  Manchester  kennels — ^aboIition  of  pri- 
mogeniture, abolition  of  entails,  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec, 
abolition  first  of  church  rates,  then  of  church.  As  for  peerage  and 
royalty,  such  as  they  are,  treat  them  according  to  circumstances — 
the  one  may  be  made  as  harmless  as  the  other.  Before  aU  other 
jells,  however,  let  there  be  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  if 
^at  be  thought  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  thai 
really  be,  and  rule  those  that  only  seem  to  be ;  otherwise  a  smaller 
extenfflon  of  the  franchise ;  but  in  either  case  an  eztensi<m  specially 
directed  against  present  landed  interests — an  extension  professedly 
liberating  the  people,  but  in  reality  binding  them  with  tighter  and 
more  subtle  chains. 

Reform,  extension  of  thefrtmchise,  Jcc,  fcc,  captivating  phrases, 
but  impotent  to  procure  the  big  loaf  which  Free  Trade  promised  to 
get,  but  failed  in  gettmg.  Yet  they  will  be  listened  to  again,  if  real 
benefits  are  not  offered  to  the  people  in  their  stead. 

Thanks  to  Free  Trade,  old  Toryism,  or  even  old  Conservatism,  is 
now  impossible.  True  Conservatism  must  outbid  Radicalism — ^must 
offer  to  honest  industry  palpable  benefits  instead  of  plausible  but 
lying  promises. 

What  has  true  Conservative  statesmanship  got  to  offer  to  the 
workmen  who  are  willing  to  work?  One  thing — which  is  worth  ten 
times  all  the  nostrums  that  Radicalism  ever  has  offered  or  can  offer, 
were  they  all  realized  and  made  the  law  of  the  land — viz.,  the  open- 
ing of  the  British  colonies  as  fields  for  all  kinds  of  honest  industry. 
And  that  is  the  sole  policy  by  which  the  workmen,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  can  be  peaceably  elevated  from  their  present  note- 
riouisly  downtrodden  state.  Radical  statesmen  won't  offer  that. 
They  can't.  It  goes  against  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  what  has 
been  called  ^^  the  gospel  of  enlightened  selfishness."  It  would 
make  what  they  call  their  hands  really  free,  which  is  the  vexy  last 
thing  thoy  would  like  to  see.  Ay,  but  will  it  not  make  the  agricul- 
tural workman  really  free  too  ?  and  how  will  landlords  and  fiurmers 
like  that  ?    It  will  make  these  workmen  fr^e  too,  and  some — ^le^  u* 
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liope  not  aU,  or  even  a  majority-— of  the  landlords  and  farmers  may 
Hdlodc  svch  liberty  excessive,  and  quietly  argoa  that  it  is  nol  da«^ 
rable  for  the  sake  of  the  working*people  themselves ; — as  the  master 
mannfebctorers,  and  the  merchants,  and  the  bankers,  and  moneyed 
men,  or  the  balk  of  tiiem,  together  with  all  their  organs  of  tkA 
jpress,  will  loudly  and  fiercely  argue  that  it  would  ruin  the  poor 
operatives,  whom  they  have  pitied  so  much  and  praised  so  much  fi>r 
their  noble  patience,  and  consoled  so  much  with  hopes  of  the  goed 
times  commg.  Commg  ! — these  have  been  coming  any  time  these 
two  years — and  yet  are  they  not  as  far  off  as  they  seemed  two  years 
ago  ? — nay,  &rther,  fbr  is  it  not  now  nothmg  but  Snrat !  Surat ! 
8arat ! — ^nothing  but  the  detested  Surat ! — and  not  enough  of  UstA 
Ibr  the  operatives  to  work  at,  and  prevent  sinking^&emselves  deeper 
in  debt? 

BUT  IS  NOT  THE  FIELD  OP  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
REALLY  OPEN  BOTH  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKMEN  ?♦  If  not,  where  is  the  obstacle?  The 
dbstacle  has  always  had  a  fine  name ;  formerly  it  was  called  Pro- 
tection, now  it  is  called  Free  Trade ;  but  under  the  former  name  ii 
was,  and  under  the  present  name  it  is,  a  stringent  monopoly.  And 
it  was  to  strengthen  this  monopoly,  to  extend  and  entail  the  divorce- 
ment of  manufactures  from  agriculture  in  the  colonies,  and  to  render 
more  sure  and  expeditious  the  transference  of  land  in  Britain  froor 
fhe  territorial  classes  to  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing  millionaires, 
lliat  the  permanent  and  universal-peace-insuring  and  the  big-loaf- 
l)rocuring  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  invented,  to  bring  upon  the  oper- 
atives and  the  people  at  large  the  strong  delusion  in  which  tiiey 
believe,  and  under  which  they,  in  two  senses.  He. 

In  conclusion  far  the  present,  Conservatism  in  England,  to  swy- 
seed  to  place,  and  hold  it,  needs  to  encourage  Conservatism  m  the, 
cohnies,—'^eeds  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  agriculture  taitH 
manufactures  there — tohich  can  he  done  only  in  one  way — ihe  way. 
Vy  which  alone  such  marriage  has  anywhere  been  consummated — 
vi2.,  hy  protection  to  manufactures^  colonial  protection.     And 

ikat,  to  he  effective,  must  he  large, 

.1 

•  Hmrt  is  tb«  principle  of  tte  Americaa  ZenTeretn. 
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VKEB   TRADE  IN  MONET,  THE  ONLY  FREE  TRADE 

WE  WANT. 

OB  PBOTECTIOH  THBOUGH  THE  CUBBEKCT,  THB  TBUB  FBOTBCTIOH  TO 

TUB  HOLDEBS  OF  BEITISH  COHMODITIES,  STOCKS,  AKD  LA  BOUB^BEIIVO 

A  BROCHURB  PUBUSHED  BT  MB.  BUCHANAN,  IK  UVERPOOL,  IN  1817^ 

^   WHXN   THB  MRKCHANTS    SBNT,  WHAT  HB    DEEMED.  A  OONTBMFTIBIB 

KBMOBIAL  TO  GOVKBNMBNT. 

ProteotioB  to  the  Money  and  Currency  of  this  country,  which  are^ 
the  spinal  marrow  and  life's  blood  of  every  British  interest,  is  now 
loudly  demanded ;  all  parties  now  seeing  dearly  the  vital  and  im^ 
Qiediate  necessity  of  such  an  infusion  of  patriotism  (or  patriotio 
selfishness)  into  our  monetary  legislation  as  will  secure  just  protec- 
tion to  British  hbour,  as  well  as  enable  Free  Trade  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  practical  extent — vis.,  to  an  extent  that  does  not 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  our  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT. 
.  Although  charity  must  not  end  at  home,  it  must  begm  there. 
Any  such  common  sense  course  is,  however,  far  from  being  the 
present  policy  of  this  nation,  for  we  give  the  foreigner  who  is  not 
charged  (in  import  duty  or  otherwise)  his  proportion  of  our  national 
burdens  the  same  nominal  price,  in  gold  at  the  %mtaxed  price,  as 
Englishmen  who  have  to  deduct  from  their  price  more  than  25  per 
cent,  paid  by  them  in  taxes  directly  and  indirectiy.  The  crueltj 
of  this  to  our  own  people  arises  from  want  of  ^'  Protection  to  the 
Currency."  To  the  extent  British  taxes  and  profits  are  added  to 
British  prices,  our  manufactures,  freights,  &c.,  become  dearer  than 
gold,  which  is  fixed  at  the  untaxed  and  profidess  foreign  or  natural 
yalue,  so  our  gold  is  exported ;  thus  causmg  not  only  wide-spread 
desolation  throughout  the  land,  but  enabling  the  foreigner  to  brilkg 
back,  say  a  third  more  commodities  than  otherwise  he  could,  to 
compete  with  British  labour,  for  (through  our  insane  le^slation)  he 
is  in  the  foreign  market  enabled  to  sell  his  Bill  at  par  instead  of  at 
25  per  cent,  discount.  The  present  system  in  fact  affords  aprih 
teetian  to  the  fartigner  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  (or  whatever 
our  taxation  amounts  to).  The  foreigner  ought  to  get  the  same 
curtaiUd  quantitif  of  gold  (which  he  takes  abroad  as  a  commodity,, 
not  as  a  money),  as  the  Englidmian  gets  of  conmiodities  in  exchanga^^ 
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for  that  same  amount  of  gold,  or,  m  other  words,  the  foreigner 
ought  to  he  paid  in  pounds  as  depreciated  as  the  BngUshman't 
pound  is  (mecuured  in  the  commodities  which  the  Englishman  getc 
for  the  price  of  his  wheat  or  the  amount  of  his  fireight  list.) 

MOKETABT  BEFORM  THB  YTTAL  CONSIDERATION  FOR  HOLDERS  OF  Cdr- 
MODmSS  AND  STOCKS,  WHILE  IT  IS  THB  QBBAT  XBANS  OFFBOTBCTIOV 
TO  BBITISa  LABOUB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Standard, 

LiVBRPOOL,  26th  May,  1851. 

Sir, — Agreemg  entirely  with  Mr.  Duncan's*  principle  of  paper 
or  emblematic  money,  I  am  also  persuaded  that  a  day  will  suddenly 
arrive  when  almost  ever/  man  in  liverpool  will  be  anxious  to  job  a> 
monetary  expostulation  with  the  Gh>vemment  and  the  Legislature. 
I  think,  however,  that  any  sort  of  paper  money,  properly  seeuredy 
will  be  found  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mercantile^ 
panic  as  any  other,  (although  the  plan  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  issue  of 
government  notes,  would  of  course  reduce  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  on  the  circulation  of  the  government  paper)  ;  and  my 
object  is  now  to  show  haw  small  a  change  in  our  monetary  le^la- 
tion  is  required  to  save  the  holders  of  commodities  and  stocks. 

THE  TRUE  PROTECTION  TO  BRITISH  LABOUR,  AND 
THE  ONLY  POSSIBILITY  OP  CARRYING  OUT  FREE 
TRADE,  MUST  ARISE  FROM  OUR  GIVING  THE  FO- 
REIGNER  IN  OUR  MARKETS  DEPRECIATED  POUNDS, 
SEEING  THAT  WE  MUST  GIVE  HIM  THE  SAME 
NUMBER  OF  THESE  POUNDS  AS  WE  GIVE  TO  OUR 
OWN  AND  OUR  COLONIAL  PRODUCERS,  WHOM  WB 
PAY  IN  GOODS  DEPRECIATEDf  BY  TAXATION ;  for 
instance,  the  American  and  Englishman  get  the  same  nonunal 
price  for  the  same  quality  of  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market,  but 

*  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  of  London,  was  at  that  time  loctaring  on  Modo^ 
in  Liverpool. 

t  Thej  get  lets  in  qwmiitjf  to  the  extent  prices  hare  taiatlon  added  to  them'; 
and  if  taxation  cannot  be  added  to  price,  it  matt  become  a  dedactlon  frott 
wages.. 
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the  liitter  is  paid  in  Bri&h  goodfi^  whose  prices  include  the  heavy 
iilxAtion  of  this  empke,  as  well  as  our  enonnous  local  burdens,  whik 
the  American,  instead  of  gettmg  paper  money,  which  will  buy  gold 
at  a  British,  or  enhanced  price,  of  £5  per  ounce,  gets  paper  money 
which  he  can  convert  into  gold  at  the  foreign  or  untaxed  price  of 
J64  per  ounce,  so  that  instead  of  selling  his  bill  m  New  York  (for 
the  proceeds  of  his  wheat)  for  25  per  cent,  discount,  or  for  iC76, 
he  sells  it  at  £100* ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  back  25  per  cent 
more  wheatj  to  oppose  the  British  agriculturist,  than  the  latter  got 
in  British  commodities  in  exchange  for  his  wheat.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  though  they  got  the  same  nominal  amount  in  money  j  they  cUd 
not  get  the  same  quantity  of  commocUtieg  {o)t  the  wheat  sold  in  the 
liyerpool  market  It  is  a  veiy  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
hardship  to  our  home  agriculturist  would  be  reduced  by  our  bei^ 
able  to  induce  the  Americans  to  take  manufactured  goods  to  the 
,  fUl  amount  of  the  produce  they  send  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  fiict 
is,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  American  wheat  sold  in  laverpool,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  would  in  every  case  be  accounted  for  in 
pounds  sterling  worth  the  same  mvariable  weight  of  gold :  and  the 
American  would  actually  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  witfei 
the  British  fanner  the  more  goods  go  to  America  from  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  as  this  would  turn  the  exchanges  mere 
in  &vour  of  England,  and  thus  give  him  more  money  in  New  York 
for  his  bill  on  Liverpool  fbr  JCIOO  sterling.  But  even  the  Mm- 
ehester  men  begin  to  see  that  Viit  blighting  effect  upon  prioes,  of 
our  present  unpatriotic  money  law,  is  no  less  detrimental  to  oof 
manufacturing  than  it  is  to  our  agricultural  population.  Any  one 
can  easily  see  this  who  is  aware  that  the  prices  of  our  manu&ctur e< 
both  for  home  and  foreign  trade  are  dictated,  in  the  long  run,  by 
:the  price  which  the  foreigner  is  willing  to  give  us  for  our  surplui 
production ;  such  a  person  must,  with  the  least  consideration,  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  gold  at  a  fixed  foreign  price  becomes  an 
iniquitously  false  standard  of  vattte^  to  the  extent  any  taxation  or 

•lodeed  be  sells  his  bill  at  £109  to  £110  when  the  ezcbangea  between  tbe 
"ceontriM  are  at  par ;  bat  this  arises  from  the  AmerioaM  haTi&g  proUtUd  thtk 
<mT$n£iff  bj  making  the  soTereign  a  legal  tender  with  them  at  a  price  whieb  U 
upwards  of  9  percent,  higher  than  it  is  a  legal  tender  at  in  England. 
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pvofita  are  added  to  the  price  of  British  productions.  I  hare  oftea 
l>efore  shown  how  it  is  only  when  things  in  this  country  are  as  de- 
liressed  as  gold  at  £4  the  oz.  that  the  foreigner  prefers  taking 
British  goods.  He  then  gets,  say  80s.  for  20  bush,  wheat,  and  his 
^oice  of  a  remittance  is  between  80  yards  of  cloth  at  Is.,  or  one 
0unce  of  gold  for  80s. ;  but  when  a  good  state  of  the  home  trad« 
gives  him  100s.  for  his  wheat,  he  can  get  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  gold,  whilst  he  finds  the  cloth  also  so  advanced  in  price  that  he 
caa  of  it  get  no  more  than  80  yards  as  before  (the  cloth  rises  in 
price,  and  the  gold  rises  in  quantity!^  The  foreigner's  taking  the  gold 
not  only  reduces  the  employment  of  our  artisans,  but  throws  the 
home  trade  into  confusion,  the  export  of  gold  always  having  the 
^ect  of  extirpating  our  currency  and  bank  facilities.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  denounce  a  low  fixed  price  of  gold  as  a  gross  iiyustice  to 
British  industry,  while  we  would  wonder  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  to  eidst  since  1819,  did  we  not  see  that  under  the  old  pro- 
tective system  (up  to  1846),  our  general  exports  were  kept  above 
our  general  imports,  so  that  foreigners  could  not  actuaUy  remove, 
our  gold ;  they  even  then,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  us  in 
selling  dear  to  us  when  things  were  prosperous  here,  while  theji; 
had  it  in  their  power  to  take  a  draft  on  their  own  country  at  the 
low  exchange  of  sovereigns  at  j£3  17s.  lO^d.  the  oz. — which  in 
America  being  a  legal  tender  at  9  per  cent*  higher,  will  make  our 
now  low  prices  9  per  cent,  better  to  the  American  as  compared 
with  the  nominal  price  of  his  commodity  in  America.  And  we 
trace  all  our  industrial  evils  to  Peel's  having  in  1819  made  money 
a  foreign  interest  in  the  state — ^an  interest  to  which  the  distress  of 
all  others  is  prosperity  ('^  deamess  of  money !")  and  Peel's  system 
of  free  imports,  while  money  remains  a  foreign  commodity,  at  a  low 
foreign  price,  we  view  as  equivalent  to  depressing  Englishmen  to 
the  level  in  remuneration,  and  below  the  level  in  comfort,  of  the 
foreign  serf  or  slave — regardless  of  the  habits  of  John  Bull  or  of 
his  circumstances,  as  having  to  support  an  expensive  Government, 
Church,  and  National  Debt,  with  local  and  corporation  burdena 
amounting  to  about  as  much  more. 

I,  however,  think  it  best  to  throw  my  views  into  the  shape  of  a 
memorial,  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  they  may  come  to  be  wanted ; 
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And  reflection  has  shown  mo  that  a  monetary  movement  will  be 
more  eflfectually  and  quickly  made  by  us  a«  a  eommunity  than  as 
an  association  or  league,  while  this  would  also  have  the  advantage 
of  preventing,  for  the  present,  any  rencounter  of  particular  men's 
former  antipathies  on  other  questions,  such  as  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  if  not  of  disarming  such  hostilities,  about  mere  nominal 
differences  of  opmion,  in  the  future,  among  all  men  who  have  no 
interest  m  party  or  faction. 

We  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  there  is,  first,  the 
men  who  have  hitherto  had  their  character  mainly  as  a  means  of 
supporting  their  families ;  second,  the  men  who  have  large  realized 
capital.  The  former  class  cannot  (now  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
duapening  gomg  forward)  be  expected  to  stand  the  losses  which 
are  common ;  and  they  cannot  hereafter  be  trusted  by  the  Bankers, 
who  have,  therefore,  to  give  their  money  cheap,  although  it  is  not 
plentiful,  to  the  dimbished  number  of  bidders  for  their  discounts 
(comprised  in  the  second  class).  The  second  class,  to  whom  I  have 
alludad,  of  our  merchants,  see,  too,  that  their  ruin  is  only  delayed — 
the  same  class,  or  the  capitalists,  among  the  manufacturers  being 
already  anxious  to  throw  their  capital  out  of  co-operation  with  labour, 
seeing  that  ^^  wages  of  labour"  cannot  in  their  downward  course  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  decline  in  prices j  so  that  there  are  now 
no  ^^  wages  of  capital."  All  these  men  of  capital  must  in  the  mean 
time  continue  to  reduce  their  means,  and  in  their  turn  will  be  over* 
thrown  when  the  Bankers  come  to  lose  their  credit  (which  is  the 
chief  thing  Bankers  lend  to  the  public)— a  thing  inbvitablk 
nnder  our  present  money  law,  whenever  gold  comes  into  demand 
for  exportation,  as  from  gold  not  being  allowed  to  rise  m  price  even 
when,  being  scarce,  it  has  risen  in  vatue^  money  has  to  be  made 
scarce  and  dear  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  m  1847,  this  being  the 
only  means  of  crushing  down  prices  of  commodities  to  the  point 
that  will  express  the  difference  between  the  value  and  the  price  of 
gold.  Tho  foreigner  then  gets  more  money  for  his  gold,  by  the 
poor  man  bemg  thus  driven  to  give  more  of  his  tame  and  labour  for 
the  same  money ;  and  till  this  point  is  reached  it  is  (under  our 
tompatriotic  money  law)  the  foreigner's  interest  to  take  our  gold,, 
leaving  our  manufactures,  causiqg  in  this  way  commercial  panic 
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jtfxd  uuTenal  bankraptcy.  The  present  cheapneu  is  that  selfHWne 
curse  to  the  eamnmnittf  which  Mr.  Huskisson  pointed  out  in  the 
^reat  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Ckunmons,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1826,  against  a  reduction  of  prices  arising,  not  from 
increased  abundance,  but  from  decreased  ability  to  consume  mani^ 
&ctures;*  but,  nevertheless,  and  although  I  am  a  protectionist 
i(ezcept  where  I  can  get  two-sided  Free  Trade),  I  would  not  recom- 
mend the  poor  man  to  submit  to  protection  through  the  Custom* 
house  at  present,  or  ever  again  to  allow  his  interests  to  be  tossed 
about  as  the  mere  foot-baU  of  contending  political  parties.  Having 
got  the  ^'  cheap  loaf,"  our  population  should  stick  to  it  till  it  is 
gradually  raised  in  price  simultaneously  with  their  wages,  and  with 
the  prices  of  all  other  commodities,  in  the  only  legitimate  and  per- 
manent way — viz. :  by  means  oifree  trade  in  money;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  clear,  from  the  late  report  of  the  London  Association 
for  Protection  to  British  Industry,  that  the  protectionists  having 
come  to  see  that  ^^  free  trade  m  money"  is  virtually  ^*  protection 


*  The  following  are  Mr.  HuskUBon's  words : 

"  I  am  the  first  to  declare  017  conTiction,  that  if  from  anj  cireamstancet  tht 
price  of  wheat  were  at  this  moment  to  be  reduced  materiallj  below  what  ii 
now  is,  there  is  nothiog  which  could  more  contribute  to  aggrarate  the  existing 
distress,  and  to  take  awaj  the  best  chance  of  earlj  relief.  Sir,  I  saj  tbii 
adrisedlj.  I  saj  that  the  present  aTerage  price  of  wheat  is  one  which  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  materiallj  lowered  without  producing  more  of  suffering 
than  of  relief  to  all  classes  of  the  eommunitj.  If  the  house  could  suddenlj 
and  materiallj  reduce  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  from  reiiering, 
it  would  onlj  aggrarate  the  general  distress.        •        •        •        •        • 

«  Cheapness,  without  a  demand  for  labour,  is  a  sjmptom  of  distress.  Oheap* 
ness  alwajs  prerails  where  enterprise  is  at  a  stand.        •        «        •        • 

<'  I  admit  that  if  unlimited  foreign  imports,  which  the  war  has  suspended, 
were  now  again  allowed,  bread  might  be  a  little,  though  a  Terj  little,  cheaper 
than  it  now  is  for  a  year  or  two.  But  what  would  follow?  The  small  fiirmer 
would  be  ruined ;  improvements  would  ererjwhere  stand  still ;  inferior  lands 
now  producing  corn,  would  be  giren  up  and  return  to  a  state  of  waste ;  tht 
bome  consumption  and  brisk  demand  for  all  the  rarious  articles  of  the  retailer 
(which  hare  so  much  contributed,  eren  during  the  pressure  of  war,  to  tht 
prosperitj  of  our  towns,  and  especiallj  of  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
manufactures  or  foreign  commerce)  would  rapidly  decline ;  farming  serranta, 
and  all  the  trades  which  depend  on  agriculture  for  employment,  would  b« 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  neceistry  result  of  the  want  of  work  would  ht 
iluu  wages  would  hM  eren  more  jApidlj  thaa  bread." 
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ta  commodities  a&d  wages/'  will  now  be  willing  to  confine  ikeit 
present  movement  to  the  attainment  of  ^^  the  reform  of  the  cor- 
rencj"— ^luifflng  no  questions  about  increased  customs  duties,  o^ 
about  tiie  navigation  laws,  till  it  is  seen  how  far  monetary  reform 
will  go  to  carry  out  their  patriotic  view  of  preventing  our  national 
employment  being  given  away  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Duncan's  principle  of  money  is  no  doubt  correct,  and  isbe 
public  are  infinitely  indebted  to  him  for  his  gigantic  and  self- 
aaorificing  efforts  to  popularize  a  great  principle ;  we  may  eren 
admit  that  had  we  to  originate  a  system  in  a  new  country,  Ms  plan, 
or  detaSs,  might  be  what  we  would  adopt ;  but  surrounded  as  we 
ire  by  circumstances  and  prejudices  in  favor  of  gold  as  the  seeuritg 
of  the  circulation  (if  not  as  the  standard  of  value),  the  mercantile 
community  muat  tell  Mr.  Duncan  plainly  that  we  cannot  submit  to 
any  sudden  revolution  of  our  monetary  system,  especially  as  we 
•ee  that  we  can  attam  his  principle  of  paper  money  as  well  through 
(he  present  machinery  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  is  shown  in  the 
fnemorial  subjoined.  We  must  first  secure  paper  money  tlirough 
our  present  bank  system ;  and  when  tiiis  is  done  most  of  us  wiU 
have  no  objection  to  see  Mr.  Duncan's  system  of  Government 
paper  money  established  alongside  of  it^  and  gradually  supplanting 
it,  to  the  extent  the  public  get  confidence  in  taxation  notes,  or  t» 
the  ettent  these  disj^ace  the  circulation  of  tiie  present.banks. 

Tours  respectfully, 

A  XilYBBPOOL  MffiCHABI. 


BKBTCH  OF  A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE 
OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


Tim  MBMORfAL  of  the  itndersiqiiisd  Merchants  of -^ 

Bbewbth — 

That  it  has  become,  and  is  dally  becoming  more  and  more^ 
{Mtinfully  apparent  that  they,  in  commoa  with  all  holders  jof  m$t- 
modities  and  stocks,  hav»  been  disaUed  by  legislalioa  finom  mtf 
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oonlrol  over  ^eir  own  and  fiieir  families'  proepeete  in  Ufe— flie 
pontbn  ef  ihe  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  the  state  of  British 
maarkets,  being  what  now  controls  prices  and  wages,  and  dictates 
lihe  &te  of  OTOiy  merchant  and  every  man  connected  with  hnsiness 
or  stocks. 

That  certain  and  speedy  min  to  the  Bank  of  England,  itt  wdl 
«B  every  British  interest,  is  inevitable— as  these  are 'beiBg  crashed 
betwem  the  contradictory  principles  of  British  'legiski^n — onr 
non^  laws  basing  all  our  national  confidence  or  <  banking  en  the 
presence  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  while  oar  system  ilf  free 
imports  is  perpetually  leading  to  the  diminution  of  that  basi^,  and, 
ae  a  necessary  consequence,  of  that  confidence. 

That  to  save  this  country  from  general  bankruptcy  and  nniver- 
sal  ruin  in  all  its  interests,  the  principles  of  British  legislation  must 
be  reconciled,  or  made  uniform,  by  the  monopoly  to  gold,  and  the 
restrictions  on  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  bemg  made  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  other  monopolies — which  can  easily  be  effected  as 
regards  die  details  when  once  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  dial!  have 
become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  tUs ;  for  the  Act  of  1819  has  only 
to  be  so  fiuraltered  e^a  to  do  mmy  with  g6b3L  Oi  a  ttandardj  while 
fttaming  U  09  the  ^emrity  of  the  eireulation;  and  the  Act  of  1844 
need  not  be  &rther  changed  than  to  admit  of  new  banks  of  iasm^ 
b^g  eetaUiahed  under  nnihir  restrictions  or  securitiee  to  the 
fffeseniones. 

Tlnit  the  detaiU  «f  the  new  measure  need  not  be  more  com|jli- 
wted  than  as  follows !---  The  Act  «f  1819  has  only  to  be  so  fiir 
ehanged  as  to  make  Bank  of  Sn^snd  notes  a  legal'tender  at  its 
own  coacnter,  aa  they  «t  present  are  ebewhei^,  io  the  extent  of  tike 
14 milbens  owing  by tiie  goremmeot andtiie  amenat  of  qMcie  in 
llavatdt»--«<A6  Jfank^  hnower,  being  bound  dmon  neoer  to  reduce 
ite  epeeie  under  a  eerlain  point,  say  fourteen  miilime  ;  and  the 
A.ot  of  1844  has  only  to  be  extended  mom  to  albw  of  new  banke-^ 
^rhtaae issiies mi^ beeenfined  to  two^hirds the  amoant  of  oertaia 
|MAriia>«eeariEtieB  (^  be  specified  by  the  Act  jefParliameiitX  MgMl 
^ik  iAiB  gofOrmDaant^and  eo  m  to  tdUw  the  Bank  of  JSmglmiy 
emd  all  other  Bcmke,  to  ieeue  one-pound  notes. 

Pefiodioal  panic  iatinriaevitaUe  eonsfiq^eMe  of  murtcomiaeroial 
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legiaktion;  any  connderable  meaBore  of  prosperitj,  w  rise  in 
prices,  causes  &e  deepest  disfcresa,  bj  making  it  the  interest  cS 
tiie  foreigner  to  take  away  our  gold  ;  and  if  some  such  step  as  the 
foregoing  is  not  taken  in  time,  there  will  be  a  repetition,  in  a  more 
aggraTated  and  permanent  form,  of  the  panic  of  1847 ;  and  the 
Liverpool  memorial  of  October,  1847,  be  it  remembered,  was  in 
the  following  honuliating  langnage ;  asking  from  an  individual  as  a 
&vour  what  thej  should  demand  from  the  law  as  a  right,  viz.,  thak 
legislation  shall  not  enable  the  foreigner  to  invade  the  sanctity  oi 
their  personal  concerns : — 

^^  2b  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  John  RmneU^  First  Lord  of 
Her  Majevty^s  Trttasury^  the  Memorial  of  the  Undersigned 
Bankers^  Merohants^  Traders^  and  others^  Inhabitants  of 
Liverpool^ 

«  Shbwbth, — 

^'  That  your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  represent  to  your 
lordship  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
such  immediate  relief  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  afford.  Produce  of  every  description  is  only  saleable  in  small 
quantities  and  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
tiie  most  valuable  securities  are  inconvertible  into  cash,  even  at 
great  depreciation,  except  in  the  most  insignificant  amounts. 
Foreign  orders  for  produce  and  goods  cannot  be  executed  for 
want  of  the  *customiry  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  bills  drawn 
against  them.  Confidence  is  all  but  annihilated,  and  tiie  currency 
of  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  and  hoarded. 

<'  It  is  needless,  on  this  occasion,  to  enquire  by  what  combmation 
of  causes  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about. 
A  crisis  of  unparalleled  severity  exists,  and  your  msmorialisti 
believe  tiiat  it  is  m  the  power  of  the  Government  to  allay  alarm 
and  restore  confidence,  by  conung  to  the  relief  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes  by  a  temporary  adoanee  on  the  credit  qf 
ike  country. 

«  Your  memorialists  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  interest,  but 
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Hhe  datjTi  of  Government  to  afford  reliefi  inasmuch  as  they  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  utter  prostration  of  the  manu&cturing  and 
commercial  interests  cannot  otherwise  be  preventedi  whereby  the 
labouring  population  will  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  an  amount  ofmUery  and  de$tituU(m  tviineMedy  unexampled  m 
the  annals  of  the  cauntty. 

^'  Tour  lordship  may  depend  upon  us,  when  we  assure  you  that 
if  the  present  pressure  be  not  removed,  merchantsi  and  other 
traders  of  undoubted  respectability,  who  are  not  only  solvent  but 
rich,  and  who  have  merchandise  and  biUs,  which,  under  ordinary 
xnrcumstances,  would  afford  easy  and  ample  means  of  meetii^ 
•eng^ments,  will  mevitably  be  compelled  to  stop  payment.'' 


«THE  GLOBE'S  PERSONALITIES  REVIEWED," 


MB.    GEOBOE    SHEPPABD 

TO  THEB 

TORONTO       LEADBR, 

OCCSKBEB,  Un. 


THE  GLOBE'S  PERSONALITIES  REVIEWED.' 


TO  THB  HON.   QBO.   BROWN. 

Snty— ^<  I  still  liye."  Tour  attack  of  this  mornmg  has  neither 
amshed  nor  cowed  me.  You  have  overdone  your  work,  and  have 
unwittan^y  affi>rded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  showing  the  extent 
of  your  veracity,  and  the  conscientiousness  which  pervades  your 
grossest  personalities. 

Our  quarrel,  as  The  Leader  has  said,  was  not  begun  by  me. 
You,  or  your  paper,  commenced  it.  During  the  last  twenty  months 
you  have  assailed  me  whenever  the  slightest  pretext  could  be 
found ;  and  since  July  last,  you,  or  those  for  whom  you  are  respon* 
rible,  have  advertised  me  as  ^^  Jeff.  Davis's  agent,"  with  my 
<<  pockets  full  of  rebel  gold,"  and  as  a  ^^  ministerial  hireling,'^ 
ready  for  pay  to  do  the  work  of  the  government  you  oppose.  I 
have  taken  no  direct  personal  notice  of  these  attacks,  partly 
because  the  source  from  which  they  emanate  is  duly  appreciated 
by  every  man  whose  good  opnion  I  care  to  have ;  partly  because,, 
until  now,  you  have  abstained  from  the  mention  of  my  name.  Your 
article  in  this  morning's  Qlobe  changes  the  aspect  of  the  case.  I 
am  now  honoured  by  your  unmistakeable  abuse,  and  you  thus  confer 
upon  me  a  right  to  speak  to  you,  of  you,  and  of  myself,  with  a  free- 
dom which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  inexcusable. 

I  am  not  afraid,  sir,  to  introduce  your  indictment,  and  perhaps 
I  ought  to  thank  you  for  printing  your  accusations  in  a  shape  that 
admits  of  specific  reply.  Here  is  the  substantial  part  of  your  edi- 
torial article : 

^^  But  for  public  and  patent  reasons  Jeff.  Davis's  agent  might 
have  remained  for  years  without  the  slightest  reference  being  made 
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by  the  CHobe  to  him  or  his  afl&drs.  Bat  when  the  recognized  organ 
of  the  Canadian  Grovemment  became  the  month-piece  of  American 
slave-holders  and  the  stirrer  np  of  hate  and  discord  between  Canada 
and  the  neighbonring  Republic,  it  was  necessaiy  to  show  that  an 
emissary  from  Kchmond  was  among  us  and  at  the  helm  of  the 
paper.  When  citizens  of  standing  and  worth,  who  had  ever 
npheld  British  principles  and  British  Institutions,  were  denounced 
in'  Tke>LMd^  a^RepubMcans^  heart  and  enemies' of  ih^emm- 
try — ^it  was  impossible  to  beep  back  the  fact  that  the  man  who  so 
denounced  them  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  panegyrist  of 
American  Republicanism  and  the  piddhiv^Qg  of  Southern  Seces- 
sionists. When  gentiemen  were  denounced  by  name  in  the  Grovem- 
dient  organ,  and  pointed  at  as  marks  fir  public  insdt^  and  attack 
eitmr  sireets,  simply  because  they  were  natives  *  of  ttte  Riepublic — 
how'  cottM  we  conceal  that  the  man  whb  penned  the  incendiaiy 
fioeii  was  one  who  had  himself  fbum)  refuge  ttota:  his^  imsfortnne  in 
that  same  Republic  ?  And  when  this  same  Mr.  Sfaeppard  ventured 
totLenounce  adl  and  sun^  because  &ey  did  not' bend  down'  to  his 
gOd» — ^how  was  it  possiHe  to  refrain  from  showing  from  the  man^li 
h\amdred  Harlequin  changes  that  his  opinions  were  utteriywoMh- 
leeliBP?  But  a  few  years  ago,  a  roaring  £nglieb  Chartist  and  edit^ 
of  a  Chartist  paper  in  England — then  agent  fbr  the  s^ement 
of  English  emigrants  in  th^  Western  Siates-^then  a  defhid^r  6t 
Railway  and  York  Road  Jobbing  in  the  Toronto  Leadtr^-^^h  edi- 
tor'of  the  Washington  RepubHe^  which  breathed  it^  last  under  his 
manipulation — ^tiien  the  subisidized  editor  of  Ihe  ER^  GPory  !P6ront6 
CoUmiit,  which  died  in  his  hands-^then  a  fit  of  patriotSstii'  and 
avowal  of  conversion  to  the  views  of  tiie  opposition — thto  eifitor  of 
the  Hamilton  Time9^  which  speedily  withered  in  his  faandA,  and  ^ 
fierce  advocate  fi)r  dissolution  of  the  Canadian  Union-^tfaen  tbe 
editor  of  the  slave-mongering  secession  Washington  Cdrutitutim^ 
which  he  soon  '  did  to  dealh'-^then  a  secession  writer  at  Richmond 
—and  lastly  edito^in-chief  of  the  Toronto  Leader  j  ezcrttciatingly 
loydl,  eidogistic  of  Jeflerson  Daris,  fastidious  on  buttons,  ^ven  td 
regimentals,  and  death  on  Yankee  Railway  Managers;  Tknkee 
Lecturers,  and  Yankeedom  in  general.  The  political  let^reS'Of 
«mli>^-M»  must  be  valuable,  iadeiid^aad  if  Mr.  Beatgr  w3l  ttily 
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keep  him  at  fhe  desk  a  few  weeks  longer,  we  Tentnre  to  predict 
that  not  even  ike  York  Road  revenue  win  save  The  Leader  from 
fhe  fate  of  its  four  illustrious  predecessors/' 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Brown,  upon  what  pretence  of  propriety 
you  prefer  these  sweeping  charges.  To  complain  of  a  man^s 
«  harlequm  changes  "  is  to  insinuate  that  the  author  of  the  com- 
plaint is  an  embodiment  of  consistency.  To  accuse  him  of  being  a 
<<  paid  hireling,"  is  to  suggest  the  inference  that  his  antagonist  is 
an  incarnation  of  disinterestedness.  To  sneer  at  him  as  the  subject 
of  '^  misfortune,"  is  to  excite  a  belief  that  the  individual  who  sneers 
has  been  blessed  with  unvarying  prosperity.  Are  you  in  a  posi- 
tion, rir,  that  justifies  any  of  these  suppositions  ?  I  do  not  press 
ihe  question  in  any  private  sense.  I  ask,  can  you  on  '^  public  and 
patent "  grounds  aver  that  what  you  allege  to  be  sins  on  my  part, 
do  not  also  attach  to  your  own  skirts?  You  consistent !  Why,  if 
change  of  opmion  or  alliances  constitute  a  harlequin,  you  are  a 
political  Grimaldi.  You  have  danced  round  the  ring  again  and 
again,  now  serving  Mr.  Baldwin,  anon  slandering  him — ^now  flat- 
tering Mr.  HiNCES,  anon  decrying  him  as  worse  than  a  highway- 
man ;  at  one  time  consorting  with  tories  to  defeat  reformers — at 
another  working  with  the  Clear  Grits  for  the  extihction  of  con- 
servatism ;  for  a  season  libelling  Messrs.  Holton,  Drumhond, 
IiBMiEtrx,  Sandfield  Magdonald,  and  Folbt — ^then  conciliating 
their  favour,  and  taking  them  to  your  arms  as  colleagues  in  the 
Aiemorable  two-days'  cabinet.  There  is  no  limit  to  your  gyrations 
— ^no  end  to  what  you  choose  to  designate  inconsistency.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  these  changes  have  been  criminal.  In  the  old  country, 
with  institutions  fixed,  and  classes  and  parties  well  defined,  unvary- 
ing adherence  to  one  set  of  opinions  or  one  band  of  associates  is 
impossible;  and  it  is  still  less  so  in  a  province,  where  politics 
embody  not  so  much  of  principle  as  of  personalities,  and  where 
individual  mutations,  in  or  out  of  public  life,  occur  witii  a  frequency 
unknown  elsewhere.  Here,  aU  of  us  lie  down  sometimes  wiili 
strange  bedfellows ;  and  it  has  been  your  lot  to  do  so  amongst  the 
r^st.  Experience  should  render  you  tolerant  toward  others.  And 
nnc6  you  wotdd  resent  as  a  libel  the  allegation  that  your  alternate 
finendship  and  hostility  had  been  dictated  by  corrupt  motives,  I 
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may  insist  that  the  same  judgment  shall  be  meted  to  me  until  evi- 
dence be  found  to  prove  the  contrary.  At  least,  in  the  meantime, 
I  deny  your  right  to  arraign  me  for  inconsistency  ;  and  I  defy  you 
or  any  man  to  prove  that  in  any  change  I  have  made,  corrupt  or 
sinister  motives  are  discoverable.  Most  of  my  changes  have  been 
against  my  own  interest.  As  to  the  ^*  hireling  "  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, you  have  used  an  offensive  epithet  in  a  connection  which  you 
know  to  be  indefensible.  Any  payment  I  have  received  for  service 
rendered  has  been  le^timate ;  and  I  am  therefore  no  more  of  a 
^^  hireling  "  than  your  managing  editor,  Mr.  Gordon  Brown,  or 
your  counsel,  Mr.  Adam  Wilson,  or  any  other  person  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  lawful  avocation  receives  an  equivalent  for  skill  and 
labour  employed.  No  more  of  a  ^^  hireling,"  Mr.  Brown,  than 
you  were  willing  to  be  when  you  negotiated  with  Mr.  Hinges  for 
the  editorship  of  the  Montreal  Pilot;  and  not  half  so  mucb  of  a 
"  hirelmg  '*  as  were  you  when  you  transferred  yourself  from  New 
York  to  Toronto  to  be  the  organist  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Nor  is 
it  seemly  in  you  to  talk  sneeringly  of  seeking  ^'  refuge  from  misfor- 
tune" in  the  republic.  One.  Mr.  Brown  and  family  did  that 
under  circumstances  which  you  would  &in  have  forgotten.  I  never 
did.  Neither  fraud  nor  misfortune  ever  compelled  me  to  seek 
"  refuge"  anywhere. 

And  now,  sir,  I  propose  to  look  in  detail  at  those  of  your  impu- 
tations which  more  particularly  affect  my  professional  character. 
Tour  aim  is  to  blast  it.  I  am  fortunately  able  to  show  that  you 
have  only  succeeded  in  traducing  it. 

'^  But  a  few  years  ago,"  you  state,  *'  I  was  aroaring  English  chart- 
ist, and  editor  of  a  chartist  paper  in  England."  The  same  state- 
ment has  been  circulated  before  by  the  minor  prints  of  your  party. 
It  is  not  true.  There  is  nothmg  disgraceful  that  I  know  of  in  the 
honest  advocacy  of  ultra  political  reforms ;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  as  to  the  profound  reading  and 
thought  which  were  exhibited  by  chartists  who  were  tried  before 
him  for  sedition.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  amongst 
the  intelligent  workmg  classes  of  England  chartists  immeasurably 
your  superior  in  grasp  of  mind  or  familiarity  with  the  principles 
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that  underlie  political  discuasioii.  But  I  never  was  a  chartist^  and 
never  edited  a  chartist  newspaper.  On  the  contrary,  I  always 
opposed  chartism,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  evils  and  wrongs 
exist  in  England  are  non-political  in  their  ori^  ;  I  publicly  opposed 
the  Feargus  O'Oonnob  land  scheme  at  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  and 
afterwards  had  the  chartists  for  my  bitterest  enemies  in  a  movement 
in  which  I  engaged  at  Hull.  With  regard  to  the  press  in  England, 
an  enumeration  of  the  newspapers  with  which  I  was  editorially  con- 
nected will  establish  my  denial.  In  1889-40,  during  a  brief  residence 
in  the  west  of  Scofland,  I  wrote  for  the  Ayr  Advertiser  j  a  moderate 
Whig.  From  1840  to  1848,  with  the  exception  of  afewmonths  inl848, 
I  was  employed  upon  the  Newcastle  Oaurantj  a  neutral  paper ; 
during  a  portion  of  the  period  representing  the  London  Daili/  News 
in  that  part  of  England,  and  during  the  panic  of  1837  contributing 
articles  upon  Peel's  Banking  Bill  to  the  London  Morning  Herald. 
From  the  spring  of  1848  to  the  date  of  my  departure  from  England 
in  the  spring  of  1850, 1  edited  the  Hull  Eastern  Counties  Heraldy 
a  commercial  and  at  that  time  a  non-party  journal — a  journal  as 
far  removed  from  chartism  as  the  Q-hbe  is  from  decency.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Broww — ^borrowing  a  saying  of  Junius — I  will  not  call 
you  a  liar ^  for  I  have  proved  you  one.  Next,  **  agent  for  the  set- 
tiement  of  English  emigrants  in  the  Western  States."  A  Quix- 
otic affidr,  I  confess,  and  one  of  which  I  had  good  reason  to  repent. 
I  remember,  however,  that  though  my  judgment  may  have  erred, 
I  faithfully  carried  out  an  unprofitable  contract,  and  that  I  did  not 
terminate  the  agency  without  possessing  evidence  of  the  honest 
employment  of  every  shilling  entrusted  to  me. 

^^  Then  a  defender  of  railway  and  York  road  jobbing  in  the 
Toronto  Leader.^^  Your  chronology  is  at  fault,  Mr.  Brown. 
When  I  came  to  Canada  from  the  Western  States,  The  Leader  was 
not  in  e^tence  ;  and  in  1851 1  was  associated  with  yourself  upon 
the  Qhhe — then  the  organ  of  the  Baldwin-Lafontainb  Ministry 
— ^until  my  removal  to  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

^^  Then  editor  of  the  Washington  Republicy  which  breathed 
its  last  under  his  manipulation."  Again,  not  true.  The  JRqmiUc 
was  the  organ  of  the  Fillmore  administration,  and  when  Mr.  Fill- 
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iiORB  vacated  the  presidency,  my  relations  with  the  liefvhVic  ter> 
s&iatedy  and  I  returned  to  a  farm  in  Flamboro'.  The  Ite:palt>tic 
bntGved  mj  departure.  That  my  labours  as  one  of  its  editors  Were 
iatisfactory  to  its  proprietors  is  established  by  evidence  which  is  at 
jrour  service  if  you  desire  to  examine  it.  I  may  refer  you  to  adhe- 
rents of  the  federal  cause,  not  likely  to  be  specially  partial  now-ar 
days  to  a  southern  sympathizer.  Mr,  Pike,  then  of  tiie  2W6une,  now  . 
federal  minister  to  the  Hague,  and  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  then  senator 
from  Connecticut,  held  strong  opimons  about  myself  and  the  B^epvJMcy 
which  modesty  will  not  suffer  me  to  repeat.  Tour  friends,  Mr. 
Dana,  of  the  Tnlvmey  and  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  TimM^  may  also 
faitroduce  you  to  Mr.  John  0.  Sargent,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  ItepulUcj  who,  I  am  sure,  will  convince  you  of  your  error.  Or, 
as  you  have  intimacies  at  Washington,  your  principal,  Mr.  Sbward, 
may  readily  learn  from  another  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  George 
Gideon,  whether  your  version  of  the  "  manipulation  "  or  mine  is 
correct ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gideon  may  feel  at  liberty  to 
tell  of  propositions  which  were  mad^  to  me  last  February,  wholly 
at  variance  with  your  allegation. 

"  Then  the  subsidiied  editor  of  the  high  Tory  Toronto  Colonist^ 
which  died  in  his  hands."  Not  "  subsidized,"  Mr.  Brown.  So 
far  from  having  profited  pecuniarily  by  the  editorship  of  the  Colo- 
nUty  I  lost  by  its  acceptance,  and  you  know  it,  sir.  You  know 
that  I  relinquished  a  good  position  in  the  office  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company,  which  I  had  held  four  years,  to  resume  a  con- 
nection with  the  press.  And  you  know  that  I  surrendered  the 
editorship  of  the  ColonxBt — under  circumstances  that  should  bring 
a  blister  on  your  tongue  and  a  blush  to  your  cheek  when  you  per- 
vert them  to  my  injury.  Others  do  not  forget,  though  you  may, 
the  service  you  received  from  me  as  editor  of  the  Colonist  You 
were  assailed  personally  upon  the  floor  of  parliament,  and  I  tor- 
feited  valuable  friendship  by  words  of  kindness  penned  in  your 
behalf.  I  was  not  then  aware,  that  you  are  msensible  to  high  mo- 
lives  and  deaf  to  honourable  appeals  ;  I  supposed  you  to  be  a  man 
capable  of  truth  and  fiiimess,  and  subject  to  their  influence  ;  and 
I  wasted  good  feeling  by  stretching  to  you  a  generous  hand.  For 
the  moment  you  were  profuse  in  your  expressions  of  gratitude  ; 
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hak  those*  who  knew  you  better  than  I,  predicted  that  the  giatitade 
would  prove  a  aham,  and  that,  should  the  portions  be  reversed,  johl 
would  crush  instead  of  help  me*  '^  You  are  generous,"  said  a  g^iir 
tleBQan  to  me  on  the  morning  on  which  the  article  appeared,  ^^  to  « 
man  who  has  not  a  spark  of  generosify  in  his  nature  ;  you  depra- 
eate  severe'  attacks  upon  a  man  who  shows  no  men^  to  Us  oppo>- 
neaits,  and  is  ^proachable  odiy  .with  the  weap(«s  that  are  used 
agunst  a  bttUy."  My  friend  was  right,  and  I  wrong.  Had  I  been 
j».  weU  acquainted  with  you  as  I  am  now,  I  should  have  said  that 
Mr.  Powell,  did  the  country  good  service,  and  that  you  deserved 
the  caatigation  he  administered  to  yon.  Please  accept  this  as  my 
mature  0{xnion,  and  as  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  for  the  folly 
of  treating  you  as  a  reputable  opponent.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
it  agfun* 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Colonist  died  in  my  hands^ 
Sixteen  months  after  my  separation  from  it,  its  then  editor,  Mr« 
O'Bhibn,  mdited  a  friendly  notice  on  the  occasion  of  my  emaaoir 
pation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Globe. 

It  suits  your  convenience  to  pass  in  mlenee  my  connection. with 
jour  joumaL  I  am  not  surprised ;  for  the  man  who  in  1S58 
sought  my  services,  and  in  1860  published  my  praise,  now  attempts 
to  convey  an  impressicm  adverse  te  my  usefulness.  From  the  Bbowv 
of  to*day,  mortified  and  sour^  I  appeal  to  the  Brown  of  January 
1860,  for  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  now  heaped  upon  me.  The 
firibwing  editorial  paragraph  from  the  Qlobe  of  January  28tb^ 
I860 — emanating  as  it  did  from  your  own  peiH-Hdmost  renden 
imnecessary  any  other  vindication  in  refeirenoe  to  proceedmgii  prior 
id  that  date : 

**  We  are  sure  tiie  Refona  party  will  leitfn  with  pleasure  that 
the  Hanulton  Timet  is  t^bout  to  be  placed  in  a  still  more  efficient 
position  than  it  has  enjoyed  yet ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  plaeed.  under 
the  Bditorial  care  of  Mr.  George  Sheppard,  who  for  dghteon 
mottbs  past  has  been  connected  witU  this  joanuJ.  Mr»  Sheppari 
will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  press*  of  Hamilton.  He  is  an  aU# 
man  and  an  excellent  writer.  We  part  with  our  ^smfrere  with 
regt«t,  but  at  the  same  time  heartily  rejoice  Oat  he  is  abbuk  to 
iiisame  a  position  in  which  he  ms^  be  of  essential  aeniee  to  thi 
liberal  cause,  and  earn  new  hiurels  for  himself.'' 
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How  happens  it,  sir,  that  a  writer  who  in  January,  1860,  wttf 
**  a  great  acquirition  "  to  a  newspaper,  one  who,  according  to  your 
own  estimate,  was  capable  of  **'  essentiil  service,'^  and  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  won  some  laurels  as  the  condition-precedent  of 
the  **  new  huirels ''  you  indicated ; — ^how  happens  it,  I  ask,  QaX 
such  an  one  is  now  vilified  by  the  GHobe,  slandered  by  yourself^ 
and  maligned  by  your  echoes  ?•  I  shall  essay  an  answer  to  thia 
question  bye-and-bye.  It  involyes  a  little  bit  of  political  history, 
and  I  desire  to  keep  it  distinct  from  the  strictiy  personal  account 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  settie  with  you. 

*^  Then  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Time$^  which  speedily  withered 
in  his  hands."  My  severance  from  the  !Pime$  arose  out  of  private 
matters,  with  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  has  a  right  to  meddle. 
I  only  know  that  it  did  not  '*  wither,"  and  that  the  parties  who 
then  held  a  proprietary  interest  proposed  terms  with  a  view  to  my 
continuance.  Besides,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Time$  was  a  sharp 
thorn  in  your  side.  Had  it  been  ^^  witiiering  "  very  visibly,  you 
would  not  have  employed  your  hounds  to  bark  at  it,  nor  would  you 
have  reproduced  their  barking  in  the  Q-lobe. 

*'  Then  the  editor  of  the  slave-mongering  secession  Washington 
OanatUutiony  which  he  soon  did  to  death."  Are  you,  ar,  inca- 
pable  of  aught  but  lying?  Or  are  you  stringing  together  lies  and 
guesses,  under  an  expectation  that  the  truth  will  never  overtake 
them  ?  I  went  to  Washington,  not  as  editor  of  the  0(m$Htutkm^ 
but  under  a  confidential  engagement  with  the  Breckenridge  Centratf 
Committee,  and  msuntained  that  relation  until  tiie  close  of  the  pre-^ 
ndential  campaign  ;  the  invitation  which  took  me  thither  having 
proceeded  from  gentiemen  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  me 
whilst  connected  witii  the  Republic  seven  years  previously.  How 
my  services  were  appreciated  you  may  learn  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  your  Washington  friends,  Mr.  Cambron,  Secretary  of 
War ;  fi>r  the  chairman  of  the  Breckenridge  Committee,  Governor 
Stbybnb,  is  at  present  colonel  of  the  Highland  regiment,  and  he 
knows  better  than  any  other  person  exactly  what  I  did  at  Wash- 
ington. During  last  winter,  I  contributed  daily  to  the  Con»tUiiik- 
UoHj  but  I  was  not  responsible  either  for  its  conduct  or  its  fiite* 
That  fikie  was  not  death,  as  you  allege,  but  removal  horn  Waak^ 
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ington  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  Soathem  Confederm^y, 
eabject  to  some  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Brownx,  the  proprietor, 
with  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  Montgomery  papers. 

^^  Then  a  secession  writer  at  Richmond.''  Plainly,  another  lie, 
mr.  Mr.  Daniel,  of  the  JS^mtner,'offered  me  an  editorial  posi- 
tion upon  that  journal,  which  I  declined ;  and  all  the  writing  I 
ever  cUd  at  Bichmond  was  as  correspondent  of  a  foreign  journal. 

My  present  connection  with  The  Leader  is  hardly  a  £Edr  subject 
of  remark.  I  am  acting  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  who  was 
for  several  months  debarred  from  duty  by  iUness,  and  whose  atten- 
tion, since  his  recovery,  has  been  absorbed  in  domestic  affiurs. 
But  as  mckness  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  assaults  of  the  Qlobe^ 
I  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  you  will  be  considerate  or  even 
truthful  in  referring  to  myself  as  his  substitute.  It  is,  however, 
satis&ctory  for  me  to  know,  as  I  do  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bbatt, 
that  smce  July  the  circulation  of  each  edition  of  The  Leader  has 
largely  increased,  and  that  it  is  to-day  more  prosperous  and  more 
influential  than  ever.  If  you  believe  what  you  have  been  base 
enougjh  to  write,  you  would  pray  from  morning  till  night  for  my 
continuance  here.  And  it  is  because  you  are  aware  of  the  grow- 
ing power  of  The  Leader y  and  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the 
Qlobe  as  a  Canadian  organ  of  the  Washington  government,  that 
you  seek  this  method  of  prejudicing  a  formidable  rival.  It  is  the 
trick  of  a  coward,  as  false  as  he  is  contemptible. 

I  propose,  sir,  to  say  a  word  touching  your  general  accusation, 
that  I  am  a  ^*  hireling,"  available  by  any  party  who  may  pay  me  ; 
and  I  shall  again  place  yourself  against  yourself.  Tour  conve- 
nient memory  may  not  recall  a  meeting  held  subsequent  to  the  Si 
Lawrence  Hall  Convention,  in  1859.  Mr.  Mowat  may  refredi 
jour  memory,  if  at  £Ault.  It  was  alleged,  you  are  aware,  that 
my  motion  for  ^^  pure  and  simple  dissolution,"  in  amendment  to 
jour  vague  resolution,  was  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  be- 
tween ourselves ;  and,  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  you  spoke  of  the 
expression  of  this  idea  by  one  of  your  acquaintances.  You  added 
jour  reply,  which  was  something  like  this :  *'  A  bar^dn  with  Shep- 
PARD  to  humbug  the  Convention?  Preposterous!  If  I  wanted 
4o  make  such  a  bargab,  he  is  about  the  last  man  I  should  apply 
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ti>  fer  the  purpose.  He  is  too  unmanageable  lor  that/^  Yon 
were  right,  Mr.  Brown.  There  was  no  compact  between  us  in  the 
Conyention.  Tou  and  I  acted  independently  of  each  other,  aa 
Mr.  HoLTON  ctti  testify.  And  your  femiliarity  with  me  had  taught 
jou  that  I  could  not  be  readilj  *^  managed  "  when  trickery  was  to- 
be  accomplished.  Others  hare  formed  the  same  estimate.  I  am, 
as  you  describe  it  ^^cantankerous''  when  gammon  is  on  the  board. 
And  I  submit,  therefore,  that  by  your  own  testimony  I  am  acquit- 
ted of  the  pliability  which  is  the  prime  element  in  the  composition 
6f  a  ^'hireling.'*  I  ha?e  changed  my  ground  often,  and  my 
alliances  more  than  once  ;  but  no  politician  in  cr  out  of  Canada 
can  prore  that  any  of  these  changes  has  been  mercenary  in  its 
origin.  I  have  avoided  fixedness  in  busmess  simply  because  I  am* 
inflenbly  resolved  to  avoid  debt.  I  have  returned  fr:>m  the  Chit 
to  the  Moderate  ranki  simply  because  excellent  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation have  satisfied  me  that  the  hadern  of  the  ultraists  ar& 
dishanesty  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  vulgar  scramble  for  office^ 
and  that  their  party  ^  disorganized  as  it  is^  is  powerless  for  good. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
been  at  Washington,  and  those  who,  like  yourself,  "  look  to  Wash- 
ington.'' I'faave  not  been  behind  its  scenes  without  learning  some 
useful  lessons.  I  went  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  American 
system.  I  returned  convinced  that  that  system  is  rotten  to  the 
core  ;  convinced  that,  practically,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  British 
system — ^tliat  it  is  more  demoralizing  both  to  politicians  and  people 
-^---fliid  that  its  democracy  leads  to  but  one  alternative,  aiiarchy  or 
despotism.  Tour  gentlemen  who  "  look  to  Washington,*'  on  tha 
other  hand,  ignoring  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  discarding  ^ 
striking  namings  of  the  present,  persist  in  striving  to  force  Canada 
down  the  rapids  of  democracy,  tiiat,  with  the  province  American* 
iied,  you  may  realize  the  gains  which  w31  remun  beyond  your  reach 
so  loi^as  the  people  of  Canada  cherish  attachment  to  the  mother 
land. 

^e  'repeated  endeavours  you  have  made  to  render  me  responsdbte 
ibr  a  species  of  Canadian  Know-Nothingism  are  almost  unworthy 
of  notice.  All  I  have  done  has  been  ta  direct  attention  to  the 
selfish,  clannish,  impolitic  temper  which  has  been  and  yet  is  displayed 
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by  northerners  whom  British  capitalists  have  invested  with  authority 
over  others.    It  is  too  bad'  that  upon  the  Northern  Riulroad,  owned 
and  sustained  by  British  subjects,  only  Americans  have  had  a. 
chance  of  employment  under  Mr.  Grant.    He,  and  others  like 
him,  if  they  come  here  in  good  faith,  should  evince  a  spirit  the  op- 
poffite  of  that  which,  until  very  recently,  has  previdled  in  the 
management  of  the  Northern  Railroad ;  and  if  they  refuse,  they 
must  expect  criticism  and  censure.    Professing  as  you  do  strong 
British  feelings,  you  should  be  the  last  to  palliate,  still  less  to  de- 
fend, the  exclusiveness  in  which  many  Americans  amongst  us  indulge. 
And  now,  Mr.  Brown,  let  me  revert  to  the  question  mooted  in 
a  previous  part  of  this  letter.     Why  did  you  and  I  differ  7    Why 
did  we  separate  ?    An  article  which  I  sent  to  the  Elora  Obuerverj 
and  which  appeared  in  its  columns  some  time  in  December,  1859, 
partially  furnishes  an  answer.    Having  found  a  constitutional  agi- 
tation more  awkward  than  you  anticipated,  you  sought  to  set  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Convention,  or  to  thrust  upon  the  party  your 
own  version  of  the  compromise  entered  into.    I  said  in  the  Observer 
what  I  was  not  allowed  to  say  in  the  Qhbey  and  thereupon  we 
quarrelled.    The  editorship  of  the  Hamilton  Times  enabled  me  to 
expose  the  insincerily,  the  dishonesty,  of  the  movement  as  control- 
led by  yourself;  and  those  exposures  led  to  the  feud  which  has  its 
climax  in  your  disgraceful  outburst  of  this  morning.    Tou  de- 
nounced me  because,  having  detected  the  fraud  you  were  practising 
upon  the  oppo»tionists  of  Upper  Canada,  I  dared  to  expose  you 
and  to  invoke  upon  you  the  scorn  you  deserved.    From  then  till 
now,  your  journal  has  followed  me  witii  a  petty  vindictiveness  thai 
has  kaown  no  limit.    Upon  every  possible  occasion  it  has  assuled 
me,  imputing  to  me  functions  with  which  I  have  notiiing  to  do,  and 
trying  to  injure  my  professional  standing  in  Canada ;  and  now  you, 
sir,  concentrate  your  envenomed  hate  m  a  single  article,  with  the 
hope  that  by  piling  lie  upon  lie  you  may  succeed  in  crushing  me. 
Thank  God,  I  am  beyond  your  power.    My  livelihood  is  not  de> 
pendent  upon  your  good  will ;  my  future  is  not  contingent  upon 

your  patronage. 

I  am,  &c., 

ObORQB  SHXPPABa 

December  14th,  1861. 
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MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  THE  HON.  GEO.  BROWN, 


BEEWSMQ  TBB  TSBMB  UFOH  "WBIOR  HI  OWWtOUU^ 

TO  Yora  vos  mx  ab 


SPEAKER     OF     THE     LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY 


ox  THB  OOOABKHI  OV  TBI  LATIBK  Ban» 


NOMINATED  TO  THAT  OFFICE 


THE  IRRBOONGILABLB  DIFFEBENOB 


PRINCIPLES    OP    MR.    BUCHANAN 


THOSE  OF  MR.  BROWN. 


Mr.  Brown's  newspaper,  the  Globey  is  generally  '^  down"  upon 
flome  public  man  whom  it  wishes  to  ostracise.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
the  {(erson  at  present  in  this  alarming  predicament.  The  Olobe 
accuses  him  of  anything  and  everything  the  most  remote  from  the 
truth,  such  as  of  being  a  Republican  some  years  ago,  &c.,  &c.* 
In  various  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  especially  in  one  in  which 
an  article  appears,  written  during  the  last  session,  about  the  time 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, a  letter  which  he  wrote  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  same 
session,  to  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  who  was  an  aspirant  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  Assembly,  promising  that  gentleman  his  vote  is 
alluded  to,  and  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  endeavoured  to  be  fast- 
ened upon  Mr.  Buchanan,  based  on  the  said  letter.  The  Globe y  in  its 
eagerness  to  destroy  Mr.  Buchanan,  politically,  has  even  gone  so  fiur 
as  to  threaten  to  publish  this  important  State  paper !  To  shew  how 
little  Mr.  Buchanan  values  the  menace  of  such  an  one  as  the  ^*  Edi- 
tor-in-cluef "  of  the  said  journal,  at  the  Editor's  urgent  request  he 


•  Those  of  oar  readers  who  wish  to  gratify  a  commendable  curiosity  as  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  iniqaities  of  which  Mr.  Bachanan  stands  charged 
4ura  referred  to  the  columns  of  the  Otob€  for  the  last  three  moath«. 
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has  fayored  him  with  the  letter  in  question,  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  only  evidence  of  inconmstencj  against  Mr.  Buchanan  is,  that 
of  trying  to  the  last  to  think  weU  of  Mr.  Brown's  motiyes ;  the 
writer  of  it  was  at  length  driven  to  consider  him  the  most  unprin- 
cipled of  all  politicians,  or,  in  his  own  words,  ^^  not  good  enough 
to  be  bad." 


LETTER  OF  MB.  BUOHANAK  TO  THE  HON.  GEO.  BROWN, 


BHBWnrO  THS  TKBXS  UPOS  WHICH  BB  OITBBSD 
TO  VOTX  VOB   HDC  AB 


SPEAKER  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY, 


OH  TBS  OOOABIOH  07  THB  LATTKB  BBIH6 


NOMINATED  TO  THAT  OFFICE  BY  HIS  PAKTY. 


Mountain,  Hamilton,  Ist  August,  1868, 
Saturday  Evening. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  write  you  a  line  to  say  that  if  your  name  is  proposed  for  the 
Speaker's  chair,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  voting  for  you.  I 
should  be  truly  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  you  all  the  respect 
I  can,  without  violating  my  conscience ;  and  this  is  to  admit  the 
goodness  of  your  motives,  and  the  wonderful  energy  of  your  cha- 
racter. The  fact  that  I  cannot  go  farther  on  your  road,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  to  ^ve  you 
my  assistance  so  far,  thus  shewing  that  no  personal  enmity,  or  ill- 
will,  is  the  cause  of  my  subsequent  or  previous  expressions  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  way  in  which  you  se^m  to  think  you  can  serve 
a  new  country  like  Canada. 

You  think  that  a  Political  Economy  suited  for  Britam  (and  one 
the  very  contrary  of  that  under  which  the  infancy  of  that  country 
prospered)  is  equally  suited  for  tbis  young  country.  I  cannot  give 
(though  I  have  tried  hard  to  do  so)  my  mental  assent  to  any  pro- 
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position  of  any  approach  to  Free  Trade  in  a  new  eoontry.  I,  in 
fact,  deny  that  political  economy  is  a  science  at  all !  A  sdenoe  i& 
a  system  of  fixed  fiicts ;  and  the  facts  of  Political  Economy  can 
only  be  eircuin$ianee9,  unless  we  would  le^slate  with  our  eyes  shut, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  the  country  in  which  we  leg^ftte. 
I  see  that  the  Free  Trade  Leg^ation  of  England  was  a  horrible 
blunder  from  1842  downwards,  and  I  believe  the  opening  of  its 
flood-gates  in  1846,  would  have  caused  a  ReToktion  m  England, 
fit>m  want  of  employment  alone,  but  for — ^first — ^the  providential 
existence  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  gave  England  back,  from 
America,  every  sovereign  America  had  drawn,  and  afterwards 
(immediately)  the  providential  discoveries  of  Califomia  and  Austra- 
lia as  gold  fields.  But  {cac  these  sources,  we  could  not  have  ^ven 
tibe  world  the  gold  which  Peel's  open  ports  secured  to  foreigners, 
without  their  ^ving  the  least  equivalent.  Otold  did  not  exist  in 
the  liecessary  quantity,  even  although  (which  must  have  done^  we 
were  willing  to  ^ve  British  hibour  at  half  nothkg  for  it.  And  I 
see  that  even  discoveries  of  Gold  would  not  make  Free  Trade 
tolerable  in  Canada,  circumstanced  as  she  is.  We  have  proof  posi- 
tive of  this  in  the  sad  experience  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  past. 
She  followed  the  advice  of  En^and,  and  did  nothing  but  grow 
wheat,  allowing  England  to  furnish  her  with  her  supplies  of  goodSi. 
She  got  Gold,  or  its  equivalent,  just  as  much  as  if  tiiere  were  Gold 
nunes  at  Acton ;  and  she  grew  and  grew  wheat  tall  she  could  grow 
no  more.  The  land,  like  an  impoverished  animal,  became  the  prey 
of  insects.  She  had  not  known  that  rotation  of  crops  is  necessary, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  attained  without  a  home  manufacturing  and 
artizan  population,  to  make  the  farmer  a  market  for  his  roots,  vege- 
tables, mil^,  beef,  and  other  things  which  he  cannot  export.  I  see 
that  (let  them  do  their  utmost)  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
caimot  export  enough  to  pay  for  the  least  importations,  to  which 
practically,  we  can  reduce  our  purchases  fi*om  foreigners ;  so  in 
our  circumstances  y  it  is  practical  patriotism  to  prevent  tiie  country 
becoming  spendthrift  in  the  particular  of  purchasing  more  than  the 
least  quantity  of  foreign  labour.  The  less  money  we  send  away 
to  pay  for  foreign  articles,  the  more  we  have  to  expend  upon  articles 
of  home  manufacture,  and  in  local  improvements.     Now,  if  I  knew 
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Itet  tidfl  (tbe  tmploymeiA  of  the  people)  is  lilie  only  qnerticai  of 
msj  eamparatiTe  inqKirtaiioe  m  Oanada  (and  I  liave  tius  great 
goanwtee  tot  the  oorrectneee  of  my  q)mion,  {hat  no  man  is  more 
iuterotted  than  I  am  m  the  eoontry  taking  large  importatienfl> 
nbat  mfoat  /think  of  yoa  as  a  praotioal  patriot,  if  you  do  not  see 
it  of  any  importanee  at  all  ?  It  is  clear  that  eiflter  I  most  hate  a 
great  contempt  fbr  you  as  a  jMractioal  maB,or  for  myself ! !  I  mnst 
anppoee  that  you  have  done,  and  will  do,  inoalonlable  harm  in  ineul* 
ea^  «<BVee  Trade''  (or  large  purebaBes  by  Canada,  of  foreign 
labonr)  from  day  to  day.  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  yoonelf  a 
palriot,  bat  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  just  as  every  day  we  eee 
men  who  think  they  are  Chitstians,  but  are  not  so. 

It  is  obvious  &at  as  a  practical  patriot,  I  think  you  unsound-  at 
tlie  core.  I  deeply  regret  this.  I  have  neither  desire  nor  ability 
to  be  a  leader  in  poliiics,  and  I  would  as  soon  follow  you  as  any 
oilier  man.  Even  in  respect  to  tiie  foregoing  matter,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  Canadians,  there  is  evidently  a  great  gulf  between  u$y 
and  THB  ONLY  RESULT,  I  believe,  of  bbpresbntation  bt  pofuul- 
HON  vrouLD  bb  to  wibbn  toub  field  for  doing  harm  on  this 

VITAL  MATTER  OF  OOR  PROYINOUL  EMPLOYMENT.  More  pOWer  WOUld 

be  ^ven  to  new  comers,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom  know  any* 
thing  about  the  great  mtereets  of  Canada.  I  have  always  placed 
a  hi^,  because  a  true,  value  on  the  advantage  to  United  Canada, 
of  the  greater  experience  of  Lower  Canada  as  a  country.  But 
finr  the  votes  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  we  would  still  be  buying; 
from  tiie  United  States  our  Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery^ 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Cotton  Yam,  and  all  our  Cotton  and  Flax  (joods> 
fcc,  &c.,  and  we  would  not  have  recovered  yet  from  the  money 
panic  of  1867.  This  service  of  Lower  Canadians  to  Upper  Ca^ 
nada  is  of  more  consequence  te  Upper  Canada  than  all  the  harm 
they  have  done  us,  or  have  been  represented  to  have  done  us, — 
supposing  such  representations  all  true,  which  thSy  are  not.  But 
supposing  that,  instead  of  doing  great  harm,  situated  as  we  are, 
representation  by  population  was  as  undoubtedly  as  right  and  good 
a  thing  as  the  freeing  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Southern  States ;  should 
we  not  take  warning  by  seeing  the  lives  and  treasure  sacrificed  by 
lincoln  and  Seward?    The  goodness  of  the  principle  will  not 
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atone  to  the  iridows  and  orphans,  or  for  the  baiikraptcy  of  the 
country.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  you  that,  to  adopt  ilie 
principle  of  Representation  by  Population,  is  just  to  decide  against 
a  Federal  Union  with  Nora  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  for  these  small  colonies  never  could  join  Canada 
upon  such  a  principle. 

And  supposing  that  some  good  instead  of  considerable  evil,  were 
to  arise  through  the  discussion  of  Representation  by  Population, 
there  could  be  no  good  that  would  bear  the  least  comparkon  to  the 
injury  done  the  people  of  Canada,  by  your  putting  into  abeyance  tiie 
legitimate  vital  matters  which  should  be  discussed  under  tiie  Con- 
stitution, in  order  that  the  Constitution  itself,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
a  Revolution  might  be  discussed  in  the  fiice  of  immense  armies  on 
our  frontier.    In  this  view  alone  (youb  bbquiring  to  give  ot 

THE  AGITATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  CJQANGBS  FOB  SOME  TBABS)  I 
'  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  YOU  IN  THE  SpEAKBR'S  ChAIB. 

A  political  party  in  Canada,  that  dares  not  make  the  individual 
well-being  (for  which  employment  is  only  another  word)  of  tiie 
people  of  Canada  the  first  and  most  essential  thing  in  its  politics, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  something  monstrous,  besides  bemg  a 
contradiction  m  terms.  The  most  practical  loyalty  in  Canada  is  to 
labour  that  Canadians  should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  United 
States,  but  those  who  would  allow  the  English  Boards  of  Trade, 
and  the  Manchester  School  of  Politicians  to  dictate  to  Canada, 
justify  the  Canadians  in  complaining  that  their  liberty  is  not  that 
of  a  coimtry  whose  laws  are  dictated  by  its  own  public  opinion,  but 
that  it  is  a  dependent  colony.  Under  such  circumstances,  how 
long  could  the  connection  last  ?  If  Canadian  labour  is  to  have  no 
advantage  even  in  Canada,  (it  having  none  in  the  Empire  else- 
where) Canadians  will  feel  that,  as  Sritish  subjects,  their  heritage 
is  one  only  of  duties  to  perform,  and  disadvantages  to  face,  and 
not  of  privileges  io  enjoy,  as  was  the  heritage  of  him  who  could 
say  of  old  '^  Sum.  Bomanus.^^  Even  if  fitted  for  England,  Free 
Trade  is  not  fitted  for  Canada  nor  for  the  Empire.  Free  Trade,  in 
truth,  is  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire,  which  under  its 
blasting  operation  is  a  mere  bundle  of  sticks  with  no  bond  of  union. 
In  Canada  no  one  wants  protection  to  Manufactories,  except  to  the 
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fiztent  to  which  it  is  the  farmer's  interest  to  promote  these,  in  the 
•double  view  of  their  existence  finding  him  an  additional  market 
for  wheat,  and  the  only  other  market  he  can  have  for  farm  products 
that  wont  bear  the  expense  of  exportation,  and  of  their  at  the  same 
time  finding  employment,  without  expatriation,  to  such  of  his  family 
as  are  unfit  for  AGRICULTURALISTS. 

I  could  not  number  myself  amongst  any  party  that  did  not  make 
the  greater  employment  (which  under  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand means  the  better  paid  employment)  of  Canadians  the  first 
question  of  Canadian  politics,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  throng 
the  most  determined  efforts  to  limit  importations,  so  that  our  money 
may  not  be  squandered  on  foreign  labour.  A  Canadian  who  ^res 
a  hundred  sovereigns  and  gets  its  value  in  British  goods,  does  not 
get  an  equivalent.  He  only  gets  an  equivalent  if  Britain  takes 
for  them  in  payment  the  produce  of  Canada.  In  giving  away 
Gold,  he  gives  away  a  portion  of  the  basis  on  wUch  the  superstruc- 
ture of  all  confidence,  credit,  and  circulating  medium  is  built,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  telling  to  how  many  times  the  taking  away  of 
the  hundred  sovereigns  injures  the  country,  unless  the  exports  of 
the  country  are  equal  to  its  imports,  which  in  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada,  they  never  are,  practically,  however  much  they  may 
appear  to  be  so.  I  have  lately  got  hope  in  this  matter  firom  a  new 
quarter.  Some,  whose  consistency  compels  them  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  see  its  evil  in  Canada,  and  propose  that 
far  a  limited  period^  say  ten  years,  or  during  the  infiuicy  of  Cana- 
dian Manufactures,  there  should  be  protection.  To  this  compromise 
I  would  agree. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Isaac  Buchanan. 
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The  object  of  these  few  cmeluding  reaarks  is  to  refer  to  an 
vtiole  on  the  Rbgifrooitt  Treaty  by  ^^  A.  A.  B.y^  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  BrUitih  American  Mag4m/u.  tt  has  evidenfly 
been  writtMi  in  En^and,  and  howe?er  weU  meaning,  does  not  go 
to  the  root  of  this  vital  matter.  The  writw  says :  ^^If  the  O&lmies 
mih  to  retain  the  existing  eowneetion^  they  must  be  ready  to  do 
what  ie  in  their  power  to  assist  their  feUow-subfeets  at  home  by 
reciprocating  benefits^  The  difficulty  is,  howeyer,  that  people  in 
the  old  country  and  in  Canada  have  different  notions  of  ^e  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  colony  which  would  confer  the  greatest  amount 
of  reciprocal  advantage.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  foregone  conclu- 
^on  in  the  minds  of  peo|de  at  home,  equally  expressed  ia  the 
ibregouig  and  in  the  following  quotation,  <diat  the  p<^y  whioh 
so  many  in  Canada  thmk  best  for  the  workij^g  classes  of  the  mother 
<^untry,  as  well  for  the  people  of  Canada,  must  neoeesarily  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  mother  country. 

^^  Shotddy  however  J  the  West  be  beateny  and  a  compromise  be 
4!ome  to  in  the  States,  by  which  Canada  and  the  provinces  would 
be  required  to  grant  fwsofuaraHU  conditions  to  the  States^  then  the 
Mme  would  be  come  to  consider  what  oujfht  to  be  done;  for  it  would 
be  then  that  the  political  bearing  of  the  sulject  would  become  of 
vital  importance^  and  that  the  colonies  would  heme  to  decide  whetiker 
ihey  would  retain  iheEngUsh  connection  or  r^ect  it  for  that  of  the 
States:' 

We  would  agm  repeat,  iliat  the  proposed  ZoUverein  is  entirely 
an  industrial  measure,  and  would  have  no  pc^tical  beariskg  what- 
ever. Canada  is  detemuned  to  renudn  true  to  the  anther  country 
politically,  though  also  determined  to  remain  true  to  itself  indus- 
trially. 

Mr.  Buchanan*s  statmg  that  England  must  arrange  to  make 
Canada  neutral  territory,  in  case  of  war  with  the  Americans,  is 
oidy  the  least  offensive  and  s^ngest  way  of  getting  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  mother  country  to  reflect  that  the  Free 
ITrade  legislation  of  Brittdn  left  the  colonies  no  industrial  advantage 
to  fight  for. 
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In  regard  to  the  political  position  of  Canada,  Mr.  BachananV 
conviction  tiiat  tiie  best,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  save  her  to  the 
Empire  is  rapidly  to  mcrease  and  strengtiien  her  producing  popu- 
lation, which  he  belieres  can  only  be  done  either  by  a  perpetuation 
of  the  present  Beciprocity  Treaty,  or  by  the  introduction  of  more 
extended  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  which  he 
has  named  *'An  American  ZoUyerein ;"  and  to  awaken  the  people 
of  Britain,  aa  well  as  Canada,  to  this  great  truth  is  the  object  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  sees  to  be  all  important  at  this  crisis  of  affairs. 

HOW    HR.   BUCHANAN    WOUIJ)    SETTLE   THE.  RECIFROCITY    TREATY 

DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  mind,  however,  is  entirely  practical,*  and  his 
having  proved  tiie  right  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  do  as  they 
please  in  Legislation,  and  also  the  advantage  to  any  country  in 
North  America  of  a  tans',  does  not  interfere  with  his  practising 
what  he  preaches  in  regard  to  ^^PoUUcal  Economy  being  a  science 
not  of  fixed  facts  but  of  circumstances**  And  he  has  kindly 
enabled  the  Editor,  in  closing  his  labours,  to  be  the  first  to  announce 
the  quarter  from  which  Mr.  Buchanan  now  looks  for  the  means  of 
saving  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  for  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  Buchanan  would  hold  fietst  to  the  general  patriotic  view  of 
which  he  haa  been  the  apostie,  that  no  general  theories  should  be 
allowed  to  undermine  the  great  object  of  each  country's  legislation,^ 
the  greatest  amount  of  well-being  or  employment  for  its  own  popu^ 
lation ;  but  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings  he  has  always  insisted 
that  the  first  procuring  and  afterwards  securing  the  best  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  Canadian  &rmer  is  the  indisper  sable  condition 
of  the  well-being  of  all  other  classes  as  well  as  of  the  farmer.  And 


*  "Britiab  principlea  (says  Mr.  Bachanan,  in  one  of  his  writings),  before  the 
present  unprincipled  dajs,  differed  from  all  other  theories  in  this,  that  they 
embodied  themselTes  in  well  nnderstood  British  interests,  and^that  the  theory 
was  immediately  departed  from  whenerer  it  was  seen  to  undermine  the  interest 
to  promote  which  it  was  set  up.  How  different  this  from  the  coarse  of  the 
Americans  who  worship  STsnx,  and  persist  in  their  Banking  and  other  theories, 
long  after  it  is  clear  these  are  destroying  the  great  interests  to  promote  which 
they  were  instituted." 
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iB  he  sees  the  coniiimatidny  if  not  the  extendon,  of  tihe  Reciprocity 
Treaty  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  this  great  end,  he  considers  it 
the  plain  dtity  of  the  Canadian  statesman  to  keep  in  view  this  vital 
interest  of  the  fiumer  to  the  setting  aside  for  the  present  of  alt 
minor  considerations,  and  aU  other  eonsideratians  he  holds  to  be 
minor. 

Though  local  political  influences  m  the  United  States  may  lead 
that  country  und^r  temporary  excitement  to  forget  the  interest  of 
its  whole  people  (which  certainly  is  bound  up  in  the  Bonding 
System  and  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  British  America),  and  may 
even  lead  to  the  twelve  montiis'  notice  being  ^ven  of  lihe  abrogation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  Mir.  Buchanan  has  great  faith  in  tlie  sober 
second  thou^t  c£  the  American  people,  especially  as  the  circttx- 
STANCES  enable  Canada  to  make  certain  concessions  as  a  qtddjn'O' 
quo.  The  circumstances  alluded  to  flow  from  the  alteration  of  the 
American  currency.  The  increased  volume  of  circulating  medium 
in  the  United  States  has  in  the  same  proportion  increased  the 
wages  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  manu&oturing  in 
that  country.  In  these  circumstances  the  Canadian  manufi^turer 
would  be  as  well  protected  by  the  tariff  that  existed  at  the  formation 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  as  by  tlie  increased  one  that  now  exists 
in  Canada.    On  condition,  therefore  that  the  Americans 

WOULD  yield  to  CANADIAN  VESSELS  IN  THEIR  PoRTS  THE  SAME 

coasting  prtvileaes  as  are  yielded  american  vessels  in 
Canadian  Ports  (and  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  this 

SHOULD  not  have  BEEN  THE  CASE  ALL  ALONG),  Mr.  BuCHANAN 

would  be  willing  to  reduce  "  reciprooally  **  the  canadian 
Customs'  duty  to  what  it  was  formerly  on  almost  every 

ARTICLE,  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WHICH  FROM  THE  UnITED   StATES^ 

is  shown  to  have  fallen  off  under  the  operation  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.* 

•  Mr.  BnchaiiAn  would  not  make  any  sweeping  change  or  nnbinge  the  Tariff 
generally.  He  wonld  not  do  more  than  is  required  by  the  cironmstances.  He 
is  fond  of  qnotiog  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head's  didactic  delirery,  when  in  Canada^ 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  British  Gorernment's  latterly  insisting  on  acting  tot^ 
smdl,  and  on  general  principles  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  exact  circam- 
stances ;  this  Sir  Francis  represented  to  be  quite  as  unreasonable  as  if  a 
physician  were  to  insist  on  doting  a  whole  fiunlly  whenerer  any  one  of  ita 
members  required  to  be  do$ed  I 
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These  aimplj  are  Mr.  Buchanan's  views  at  this  moment  on  this 
great  question.  The  Editor  would  not  presume  to  add  anj  remade 
of  his  own,  but  in  closing  he  would  ^ye  expression  to  a  feeling 
which  is  very  general,  viz :  that  even  in  case  the  notice  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  Beciprocitj  Treaty  is  given,  it  nbver  will  be 
abrogated;  the  obvious  interests  of  both  countries  so  loudly  protest 
Against  any  thing  so  suicidal.*  A  judicious  negopiator  appointed  by 
each  country  could  easily  reconcile  differences.  Men  like  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor  of  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota,  who 
liave  already  shown  that  they  tmderatadtd  the  sutgect  thorouj^y, 
4UDKd,  at  the  same  time,  who  have  the  greatest  respect  for  each 
other's  countries,  could  settle  the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  either  at 
Quebec  or  Washiagton,  in  a  single  week,  if  not  in  a  single  day. 

The  general  principle  long  held  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  (with  which 
we  know  Mr.  Taylor  and  other  distinguished  Amerioans  are 
4e^^)ted},  will  be  found  running  througjh  all  his  speeches  and 
writings,  is  contained  in  page  181,  viz : 

^^That  wUle  we  in  Canada  have  no  wiih  farther  to  increase  tmr 
Ou9toTn$^  duties  J  and  iohUe  we  look  to  doing  awajf  entitdy  with 
those  on  Tea^  Sugar ^  and  ali  articles  which  we  do  not  grow  or 
mofMifaeture^  our  Provincial  poUoy  is  not  to  ineur  deH  for  any- 
.thing  we  can  avoid j  and  we  shall  never  consent  to  redueO'-'-^t^erwiee 
than  as  a  matter  qf  Rbciprocity  with  otb  Unitbd  Siatbi*— <*« 
duJties  on  articles  which  we  can  grow  or  mamfaetwre.^ 


*  liegifllatiooi  will  be  reqviotd  to  eifcct  the  abrogation  of  the  Reoiyn>oii7 
Treaty,  and  the  Americaiui  wlU  probably  delay  this  from  time  to  time ;  though 
Yolantary  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  upset  by  either  party,  the  mutual 
advantages  meantime  would  be  just  the  same.  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks  the  Op- 
position in  Khe  United  States  is  mote  to  the  bondage  or  c/bligation  for  ten  f^sn 
ihan  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  eren  the  notice  vmj  not  be  giTon  when  the 
JLmericans  reflect  that  this  would  pat  it  in  to  the  power  of  KoTa  Scotia  and  ^ew 
^nmswick  to  alter  their  legislation. 
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I. 

THBADDBBSS  OPTHB  METBOFOLITAK  TRADES'  DELBQATES  TO  IHEIB  FSL- 
JLOW-COmnSTMEN  ON  THE  INTEBB8TS  AND  PBE8ENT  POSITION  OF  TBS 
LABOURING  CLASSES  OF  THE  EMPIRE,  SHOWENO  THAT  THERE  IS  IXTTLB 
OP  THAT  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION  AMONG  THEM  WHICH  THE  POUTIGAL 
ECONOMISTS  WOULD  HAVE  US  BEUEYE. 

Fellow-Countrtmen  : 

There  is  not  recorded  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  comitryi  nor 
indeed,  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  when  the  great  subject  of  the 
natural  and  social  rights  of  those  who  live  by  means  of  their  labour, 
which  required  to  be  so  thoughtfully  considered,  so  clearly  explained, 
and  so  zealously  and  faithfully  supported,  as  the  present  era. 

Intimately  connected  as  we  are  with  the  interests  of  labourers, 
by  being  members  of  that  class  who  have  to  support  themselves  and 
their  fiunilies  by  the  constant  exercise  of  labour,  and  being  entrusted 
by  so  many  of  our  fellow  labourers  of  this  nation  with  the  great 
duty  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  great  operating 
natural  and  social  causes  which  affect,  either  beneficially  or  injur- 
iously, the  condition  and  the  prospects  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
labour,  we  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the  working  men 
of  this  great  country  to  the  following  declaration  of  our  views. 

On  looking  steadily  and  carefully  at  those  natural  sources  frtnii 
which  the  phyncal  well-being  of  all  men,  in  every  nation  of  iiie 
world,  are  derived,  we  discern  that  none  of  the  material  produc- 
tions in  nature,  adapted  either  for  food  or  for  clothing,  for  shelter 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  varied  and  abundant  though  these  mate- 
rials are,  can  be  acquired  excepting  through  tiie  instrumentality 
of  the  labour  of  man.    We  discern,  moreover,  that  litUe  advance- 
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aient  eonld  have  been  made  in  the  neeessarj,  useful,  or  ornar 
mental  appropriation  of  the  crude  materials  of  nature,  if  the  efforts 
of  labour  had  not  been  made  in  separate  departments  of  industry, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  writers  on  political  economy,  the  division  and 
sub-division  of  labour. 

The  eflforts  of  labourers  being  thus  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
employments,  each  maa  undertaking  a  particular  occupation  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  conmion  and  general  object,  which  is, 
superiority  of  production  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  these  efforts 
of  labourers  have  become  united  efforts  by  reason  of  the  produc- 
tiansof  each  labourer  being  reeeiTed  and  ewbai^ed  by  a&d  wifli 
ISb  fellow  labourers,  tiie  seyeral  productions  tiius  becoming,  by  tiiis 
fikst  of  exchange,  the  constituted  means  by  wluch  the  labourers  and 
their  fiimilies  are  supported. 

On  considering  anxiously  the  social  principle  thus  mvolyed  by 
the  action  of  labourers  having  become  an  united^  and,  hence,  a 
dependent  action— the  one  being  dependent  on  the  other,  by  the 
ftet  of  exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  consumption,  of  each  other's 
jroduction-*^we  fee  that  some  rule  or  law  of  action  is  indispeD^ 
sably  necessary  for  preserving  the  constituted  right,  or  the  due  en- 
joyment of  those  who  have  entered  upon  this  coiyoined  course  of 
labour,  involving,  as  it  does,  production  of  commodities  on  tiie  one 
band,  and  consumption  of  them  on  the  other. 

By  looking  carefully  on  the  mmple  state  of  thmgp  just  alliided  to 
..-the  combination  of  the  passive  matter  of  nature,  and  of  the  active 
power  of  the  labour — the  elements  of  the  earth  and  the  labour  of 
«an  directed  to  educe,  to  alter,  and  to  modify  these  elements  for 
use  and  convenience— we  see  the  manner  in  whidi  the  interests  of 
man  in  a  social  state  are  constituted.  We  see  that  man  must,  by  the 
constraining  character  of  those  circumstances  with  which  his  natural 
^fKMidition  is  surrounded,  unite  himself  with  his  neighbonr  in  order 
.t»  accomplish  any  satisfactory  and  successful  progress,  or  acquire 
.the  possesdon  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  for  his  comfor^le 
dibsistence.  A  most  important  questicm,  arising  out  of  the  state 
oi  thingii  just  alluded  to,  is  then  presented  to  us,  which  is,  who 
ecmstitates  this  neighbour  with  whom  the  agreed  union  of  labour, 
tegiitker  with  the  exchange  of  productions  resulting  fiom  it,^  takes 
place? 
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To  ibis  important  quecrtoon  one  ii{^t  mtwex,  and  one  od]^,  eaa 
\e  given,  which  is^  he  who  is  nearegt — ^that  is  a  fellow-coimtiTioan* 
We  see  then,  that  in  the  order  of  natare||mm^  of  oonneotiaB — 
frioribjf  in  the  union  of  laboiu>--^2»wi^  in  the  exchange  of  pro^ 
dnctions  or  in  commerce  must  spring  up  and  subdst  between  miii 
in  that  particular  sphere  which  they  inhabit,  this  great  social  act 
and  principle  prevailing  in  every  community  or  nation.  By  this 
course  it  is  that  the  connection  of  £unily  with  prqwrty  is  estab- 
lished. 

Seeing^  then,  that  the  priority  of  comiection  just  alluded  to  most 
of  necessity  subsist,  and  attaching  to  tihis  priority  a  rule  or  l^w  of 
progress,  which  is  required  everywhere  and  over  everythiQg,  ne 
maintain  that  the  social  obligations  <^  men  are  of  that  character 
which  requires  them  to  attach  themselves  in  the  first  place  to  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-countiymen  or  fellow-labourers.  We  maai- 
tam  that  commerce,  which  is  an  exchange  of  productions  between 
man  and  man,  should  be  conducted,  in  every  nation,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  comprehend  and  preserve  to  the  utmost  degree  Ihe 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  nation.  Hence  we  advance  and 
maintain  the  principle  that  established  and  home  trade  should  jSrs^ 
be  considered  and  preserved,  and  that  changes  and  foreign  tvade 
ought  to  be  undertaken  only  by  means  of  that  value  or  capital 
which  may  be  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  maintaining  in 
their  enjoymmits,  the  members  of  each  nation. 

You  will  discern  that  the  principle  of  commerce  just  adverted 
to  by  us  is  that  principle  which  was  ancientiy  adopted  by  our  an- 
cestors, the  incorp<xiktion  of  it  in  our  laws  and  in  our  practice  hav- 
ing ibnned  one  of  the  most  important  and  mflnential  charaoterioh 
tics  of  the  British  G(xistitutiim,  though  the  principle  has  been  so 
partially,  and  hence,  so  unjustiy  apjdied,  as  to  derange  anddestrcy 
its  own  operation,  thereby  causing  the  minds,  even  of  many  thought- 
ful and  h<mourable  m^  to  suqpect  its  truth,  to  deny  its  utility,  and 
to  demand  its  rejectiim. 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  degraded  social  condition  of  so  ma^f 
men  in  our  own,  and  also  in  other  nations — so  many  human  crea- 
tures being  seen  to  suffer  under  the  tremendous  evils  of  poverty 
and  destitutionr*^  class  of  men  hAve  been  induced,  during  the  last 
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sevenfy-five  years,  to  direct  the  power  of  their  minds  to  an  inves- 
ligation  of  the  science  of  Social  and  Political  Economy.  Foremost 
of  these  writers  was  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  work  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  appearing  mider  the  striking  and  alluring  title  of  ^^  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,**  many  persons  were  induced  to  read  the  elab- 
orate statements,  and  the  ingenious  reasonings  contained  in  it, 
and  also  to  place  reliance  on  those  commercial  doctrines  which  are 
mainly  propounded  in  it.  Since  the  departure  of  Adam  Smith,  a 
number  of  other  writers  have  sprung  up  who  have  received  him  as 
their  chief  authority,  or  leader.  Thus  a  modem  school  of  Political 
and  Social  Economy  has  been  reared  in  our  country.  By  this 
school  all  the  most  important  subjects,  connected  with  the  phyncal 
interests  of  men,  have  been  freely  dealt  with ;  for  besides  a  discus- 
son  of  the  natural  means  placed  within  the  appropriation  of  man 
for  his  maintenance,  together  with  the  various  methods  invented 
and  adopted  by  man  for  making  this  appropriation,  his  right  to  in- 
troduce his  oflSspring  into  the  world,  has  been  discussed  also.  The 
main  result  of  the  intellectual  effort  of  this  school  is  the  adhesion 
given  by  its  members  to  the  doctrine  of  free  social  and  commercial 
action. 

We  have  it  thus  announced  to  us  that  it  is  under  the  operation 
of  unregulated,  stimulated  and  universal  competition,  we  are 
henceforth  to  live. 

Cheapness  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  one  great  and  dedrable  at- 
tainment. But  the  cheapness  that  is  attained  under  this  system 
is  not  the  result  of  fair  and  distributory  abundance — ^being  mainly 
acquired  by  diminishing  the  enjoyments,  or  the  consumption,  of 
those  by  whose  labour  productions  are  derived,  and  by  that  eco- 
nomy of  labour  by  which,  in  so  many  instances,  the  labourer  is  cast 
off  fdtogether  from  employment,  because  a  cheaper,  that  is,  a  less 
consuming  instrument  than  his  body,  is  invented  and  applied.  The 
labour  of  the  working  man  thus  becomes  a  superfluous  commodity  in 
the  market,  so  that  he  must  either  be  an  outcast  altogether  from 
society,  or  else  find  some  way  of  doing  more  work  for  less  materials  of 
consumption ;  and  even  then,  if  he  should  succeed  in  this  course  of 
realifflng  cheapness,  he  becomes  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
other  of  his  fellow-labourers  down  to  the  same  degraded  level  to 
which  he  is  reduced. 
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Bad  and  appaUmg,  however,  aa  is  the  existmg  condiiaoii  of  so  mai^ 
whose  only  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  &milies  is 
the  exercise  of  their  daily  labour,  yet  we  maintain  that  the  pros- 
pect before  us  is  still  more  dark  and  gloomy.  We  declare  to  you 
our  conyiction  that  a  far  greater  degree  of  suffering  and  of  desti- 
tution impends  over  the  labouring  classes  and  their  families,  both 
•f  this  and  of  all  other  nations,  unless  the  falseness  of  the  free  or 
competitive  system  be  thoroughly  penetrated,  clearly  exposed,  and 
a  course  of  general  commerce,  very  diJBferent  firom  that  emanating 
from  the  free  system,  be  entered  upon. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
everf  working  man,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  delusion  that  prevails  regarding  Adam  Smith's 
writings,  as  also  the  writings  of  those  who,  together  with  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  constitute  the  modem  school  of  Political  Economists. 

It  has  been  asserted  throughout  the  country,  and  often  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  that  the  subject  of  tilie  rights  of  labour,, 
comprised  as  these  rights  are  in  the  principles  of  general  commerce, 
has  been  so  well  and  so  fully  considered  and  explained  by  this 
body  of  writers,  that  the  vital  subject  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  subject 
thoroughly  understood  and  settied.  Writers  and  statesmen  have 
asserted  this  with  so  much  confident  assurance  that  laws,  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  depends,  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances, made,  and  in  others  abrogated,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  advanced  by  this  school  of  economists. 

Now  a  more  fatal  delusion  than  that  of  placing  faith  m  the  pro- 
ficiency of  this  school,  cannot  be  entertained,  and  we  are  bound  to 
announce  to  you  that  a  deception  of  the  grossest  character  has  been 
practised  on  the  nation  with  regard  to  it.  This  assertion  we  will 
prove,  and  the  proof  shall  be  derived  from  the  leading  economists 
themselves,  they  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  that 
ttie  true  characters  of  the  main  branches  of  the  science  of  Social 
Economy  have  not  been  discovered  by  them. 

The  proof  which  we  will  adduce  first,  is  derived  fix)m  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  who,  himself  being  a  disciple  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  acknowledging  him  as  his  leader  and  master,  has, 
nevertiieless,  admitted  in  a  passage  in  the  introductory  part  of  his 
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^^  However  excellent  in  many  respects,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
ikat  ii^re  are  errors,  and  those  too  of  no  slight  importance,  in  ^  The 
WeaUh  of  Nations*  Dr.  Smith  does  not  say  that,  in  prosecuting 
s«eh  branches  of  industry  as  are  most  adrantageous  to  themselves, 
individuals  necessarily  prosecute  such  as  are,  at  the  same  time, 
moH  advantageous  to  the  public.  His  leaning  to  the  system  of 
M.  Quesnay — a  leaning  perceptible  in  every  part  of  his  work — 
made  him  so  far  swerve  from  the  sounder  principles  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, as  to  admit  that  the  preference  shown  by  individuals  in  favour 
of  particular  employments  is  not  always  a  true  test  of  their  public 
advantageottsness.  He  considered  agriculture,  though  not  the  oidy 
productive  employment,  as  the  most  productive  of  any ;  the  home 
trade  as*  more  productive  than  a  direct  foreign  trade ;  and  the  latter 
than  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  distinc- 
tions are  all  fundamentally  erroneous.  «  «  *  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  prmcipal  defect  of  ^The  Wealth  of  Nations*  consists  in 
the  erroneous  doctrines  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  invariable 
value  of  com,  and  the  efiect  of  fluctuations  in  wages  and  profits  on 
prices.  These  have  prevented  Dr.  Smith  from  acquiring  clear  and 
accurate  notions  respecting  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  have,  in  consequence, 
vitiated  the  theoretical  conclusions  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which 
treat  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  principles  of  taxation.'' — 
Pfincipki  of  PolUioal  Economy ^  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

If  you  will  examine  carefully  the  foreging  extract,  you  cannot 
fail  to  discern  how  great  those  deficiencies  are  which  the  pupil 
alleges  against  the  master,  fi>r  he  declares  him  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  true  character  and  value,  firstly,  of  home  trade  ;  secondly,  of 
foreign  trade  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  carrying  trade  between  nations. 
A  pretty  extenfflve  category  of  ignorance  this  is ;  and  then  in  addition, 
he  declares  that  the  master  was  not  able  to  discover  the  laws  which 
govern  the  rate  of  profit.  Now,  as  all  increase  of  wealth  is  compre- 
hended by  the  term  of  profit,  so,  failing  to  discover  and  apprehend 
the  whole  subject  of  the  creation  of  wealth. 

The  next  category  of  deficiences^  admitted  by  the  schoolmen  them- 
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«ehreg,  we  derive  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthxw.    They  are 
xomprised  in  the  following  passage : — 

^^  Since  the  exa  of  those  distinguished  writers,  the  subject  has 
gradually  attracted  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  persons, 
partieularly  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  All  tlie  mam 
propositions  of  the  science  have  been  examined,  and  the  events 
wiiich  have  since  occurred,  tending  either  to  illustrate  or  confute 
them,  have  been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  examina- 
tion and  discussbn  seems  to  be,  that  on  some  very  important  pointa 
there  are  still  great  differences  of  opinion.  Among  these,  perhaps, 
may  be  reckoned,  the  definitions  of  wealth  and  of  productive  labour 
— ^the  nature  and  measures  of  value,  the  nature  and  measures  of  the 
principles  of  demand  and  supply ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  rent ; 
the  causes  which  practically  retard  and  limit  the  progress  of  weaU2i ; 
the  level  of  the  precious  metals  in  difierent  countries ;  the  pinciples 
of  taxation,  &c." — Principles  of  Political  Scortomtf,  by  T.  R. 
Malthus,  edition  1836,  page  3. 

By  this  passage  from  tiie  writing  of  Malthus,  containing  his 
Zatot  judgement,  for  the  work  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
you  wUI  see  how  much  the  writers  on  Political  Economy  have  left 
for  succeeding  inquirers  to  explore,  to  discover  aad  to  ejq)lain  to  the 
world. 

The  next  evidence  whioh  we  will  adduce,  is  derived  from  the 
recorded  judgment  of  a  scientific  and  practical  statesman,  one  who, 
having  attached  himself  to  the  liberal  political  party,  before  entering 
on  public  life  in  the  House  of  Commons,  devoted  himself  with  the 
Edinburgh  schoolmen,  to  an  especial  study  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy.  We  allude  to  Francis  Homer.  He  studied  patiently 
and  perseveringly  Adam  Smith's  work.  He  studied  also  the  science 
of  Political  Economy.  The  result  of  his  studies  are  communicated 
to  us  in  the  following  passages : — 

<^  We  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  suspending  our  progress 
in  the  perusal  of  ^The  Wealth  of  NationSy  on  account  of  the  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  obscurity  and  embarrassment  in  which  the 
reasoning?  of  the  5th  Chapter  are  involved.  It  is  amusing  to  recollect 
the  history  of  one's  feelings  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.    Many  years 
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ago,  when  I  first  read  flie  <  Wealfh  of  Nations/  die  whole  of  tiie 
first  book  appeared  to  me  as  perspicuous  as  it  was  interesting  and 
new.  Some  time  afterwards,  while  I  lived  in  England,  I  attempted 
to  make  an  abstract  of  Smith's  prineipal  reasonings,  but  I  wa* 
impeded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  real  meature  of  vabuj  and  the 
distinction  between  nominal  and  real  price ;  the  discoyery  that  I  did 
not  understand  Smith,  speedily  led  me  to  doubt  whether  Smith 
understood  himself, — and  I  thought  I  saw  that  the  price  of  labour 
was  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodity ;  but 
the  discusedon  was  too  hsurd  for  me,  and  I  fled  to  something  more 
agreeable  because  more  easy." — Memoirs  of  Francis  Homer  j  vol.  ly 
page  163. 

'^  There  has  been  nothing  new  veiy  lately  m  the  line  of  Political 
Economy,  though  Brougham's  work  and  Malthus's  are  a  great  deal 
for  one  year.  An  indirect  application  was  made  to  me  to  furnish 
a  set  of  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  ^  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.* 
This,  of  course,  I  declined,  because  I  have  other  things  to  attend 
to,  even  if  I  had  been  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking,  which 
certainly  I  am  not  yet,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  expose  Smith's  enx)rs 
before  his  work  has  operated  its  full  effect.  We  owe  much  at  present 
to  the  superstitious  worship  of  Smith's  name,  and  we  must  not 
impair  that  feeling  tiQ  the  victory  is  more  complete.  There  are 
few  practical  errors  in  the  ^  Wealth  of  Nations^*  at  least  of  any 
great  consequence ;  and  until  we  can  give  a  correct  and  precise 
theory  of  the  nature  and  ori^  of  wealth,  his  popular,  and  plausible, 
and  loose  hypothesis  is  as  good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  other.'^ 
— Und,  vol  i.,  page  229. 

The  opimoDS  just  quoted  are  those  of  a  man  who  was  expressly 
educated  as  a  scientific  statesman,  and  who  was  introduced  and 
leceived  in  Parliament  with  this  high  character. 

You  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  deep  importance  of  his  words  when 
he  declares  that  a  correct  and  precise  theory  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  wedUhy  has  not  been  discovered  either  by  Adam  Smith 
or  by  any  other  member  of  the  school. 

The  writer  who  has  appeared  last  on  the  stage  of  literature  of 
those  who  are  connected  influentially  with  the  modem  school  of 
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Political  Econonusts,  is  Mr  John  Stuart  MjH  ;  the  work  of  this  writer 
liaying  been  very  reoentlj  presented  to  the  world.  The  estimatioa 
in  which  Mr  Mill  holds  the  work  of  Adam  Smiili — ^that  work  which 
•our  most  influential  and  leading  statesmen  have  of  late  declared  to 
l>e  all-sufficient  for  goidmg  them  in  their  most  important  courses  of 
national  law-making,  is  announced  by  the  following  words : — 

^^  The  ^  Wealth  of  Nations '  is  in  many  parts  obsolete^  and,  in  aB, 
imperfect.  Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has  grown  up 
almost  firom  infancy  conce  the  time  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  the  plulo- 
sophy  of  society,  firom  which  practically  that  eminent  thinker  never 
>8eparated  his  more  peculiar  tiieme,  though  still  in  every  early  stage 
of  its  progress,  has  advanced  many  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which 
he  left  it." — Principles  of  PoUticdlUconomy ^hjJoha  Stuart  Mill, 
ToL  i.  pre&ce,  p.  5. 

Such  are  the  proo&  we  have  to  lay  before  the  working  men  of 
this  nation  respecting  the  assumed  discoveries  and  the  doings  of  this 
highly  vaunted  school.  That  which  the  whole  people  have  been 
exhorted  to  admire  and  to  adopt,  is  addmitted  to  be  nothing  better 
than  "  a  popular  plausible,  and  loose  hypothecs,"  but  although  of 
this  worthless  character,  it  is,  nevertheless,  pronounced  to  be — ^^  as 
^good  for  the  vulgar  as  any  otiier." 

Many  more  such  proo&  might  be  adduced,  but  we  have  adduced 
sufficient.  You  frill  now  see  how  urgent  the  necessity  is  for  renewed 
juid  more  skilful  investigation  in  this  important  field  of  science, — a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  yourselves  and  your 
families,  of  eveiy  fiimily  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  worlds 
are  comprised. 

The  great  and  urgent  question  then  is — What  shall  we  do  ?  What 
practical  course  can  we  adopt?  In  reply  to  tins  question  we  answer 
as  follows: — ^We  eiyoin  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  well,  and 
-consider  maturely,  the  few  suggestions  and  the  declarations  contained 
in  this  address.  Enough  is  presented  in  it  to  lead  your  minds  to  a 
solemn  consideration  of  those  principles,and  that  course  of  social  action, 
which  conduce,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  elevation,  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  to  the  depression,  of  tiie  interests  of  those  who  have  to  live 
by  their  labour.  Be  prepared  to  give  us  effectual  support  for  securing, 
lefore  a  competent  tribunal,  a  full  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
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nigjlity  BQbjeet.  We,  on  our  parte, -will  be  pnipaied  to  flddoee 
-eiideMe,aad  to  aobwkt  arfument,  mMeordaaee  i?Uhthed«dlttra4M8 
eontainod  in  this  address.  This  we  sotemaly  promise  yon.  But  then 
tUs  eyidenee,  and  tliis  argument  must  be  adbmitted  to  tliose  mh> 
Alone  oan  give  to  Hiem  practical  infloence  and  eftct  when  they  aie 
so  established.  We  mean  those  statesmen  to  Whom  the  poweref 
governing  the  nation  is  entrosted. 

It  is  generally  seen  and  admitted  that  the  goveming  jMrinciple 
a^d  power  of  our  country  are,  at  the  present  juncture  of  our  national 
affidrs,  in  a  position  of  lamentable  instability ,  which  it  could  not  be 
if  the  principle  were  true,  and  the  power  broadly  and  deeply 
foimded. 

The  predominating  influence  and  power  of  aristocratic  government 
having  previdled  for  a  lengthened  period,  are  now  passed  away. 
The  aristocratic  party  have  raised  the  structure  of  its  government 
upon  the  ancient  constitutional  principles,  departed  from  these  prin- 
ciples, introduced  corruption,  and  is  now  deposed. 

The  predominating  influence  and  power  of  the  middle  classes  of 
Hie  nation  are  acknowledged  and  accepted  at  the  present  time.  This 
party  having  introduced,  as  principles  of  general  social  action,  the 
meanest  incentives  and  motives  that  can  animate  tiie  human  mind, 
namely,  the  free  and  full  action  of  unenlightened  self  interest — the 
unqusdified  love  of  wealth  and  the  gratification  of  this  love— the 
accumulative  principle  of  social  action  instead  of  tlie  distributive — 
^eir  political  philosophy  bemg  of  a  character  wholly  mercantile, — 
is  now  impidred  and  degraded  by  the  conflicting  operation  of  those 
courses  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  stimulates.  This  power  also  is 
in  a  condition  to  be  rejected. 

Let  us,  then,  be  prepared.  You  be  prepared  to  give  us  all' 
necessary  support  in  a  temperate,  firm,  and  constitutional  manner^ 
— ^at  all  limes  remembering  that  in  undertaking  to  argue,  and  to 
treat  of  our  own  rights  and  mterests,  we  must  necessarily  argue  and 
treat  also  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  otSiers.  We,  on  our  parts,  will 
be  ready  to  show  your  rights,  both  in  a  manner  and  in  substance 
not  hitherto  attempted.  Resting  our  case  on  its  right  foundations, 
and  submitting  it  in  the  good  shape  of  calm  and  dispassionate  reason- 
ing, there  will  not  be  wanting  to  us  zealous  and  honoilrable  advocates 
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.  1^  fiiUaad  fiybr  heariiKgy  followed  by  a  just  jii4gonMQt,imlli)eeiiMred 

If,  then,  your  jadgmfintB  approve  the  views  and  deolaratmis 
wa  have  nowmbndtted  to  youyit  wiil  be  your  duty  to  pve  aaaideiit 
aupport  to  the  cause  in  eveiy  s^ihere  where  your  inflaenoe  aoay  be 
exerted  and  felt,  and  <m  every  fitting  opportonity.  Meopeover,  you 
must  be  resolute  in  demanding  that  ye  be  heard.  This  hearing 
wSlyWefeelassured^leadtoconvinoesient  in  ibeoaees  of  thoeewhom 
we  desire  and  require  to  eonvisoe ;  and  convinoemeat,  as  ftr  as  it 
ean  be  made  to  extend,  will  lead  to  tiie  recognition  and  adoption 
cf  ihat  just  national  pQlic7,  and  of  aotien  in  acccnrdanee  with  tins 
pofioy,  iHiicih  constitates  the  only  remedy  for  4bote  terrific  se<»al 
evils  tbtt  so  many  laboaring  members  of  am  coimtiy  have  to  feel 
and  deplore. 

S^ed  on  behalf  of  the  l>elegateB, 

John  SsAeRAYE,  Presideat. 
Augustus  E.  Dblabobcb,  Secretary, 

10,  North  Square,  Fovtaim  Place, 
QlobeBoad,  Mile  Bud. 
OcBomittee  Baom,  St.  Andrew  Oofte  House,  ) 
82,  Hi^  Holbom,  ) 

London,  nth  Aiwil,  1850.         ) 


II. 

▲  MONARCHY  8UBR0UNDED  BY  REPUBLICAN  IN8TITUTI0NS-PB0P0SAL  BY 
OENBRAL  LAFAYETTE  IK  1S8I. 

(^From  ihe  American  aiUJiar,  Mr,  J.  Fenrdmore  Cooper* %  Ren-- 
denee  in  France  in  1882.) 

I  &U  convinced  the  present  system,  the  jmU  mOim  (diat  of 
Iionis  Philippe),  could  not  contixme  long  in  Praaee.  It  might  do 
for  a  few  yeare  as  a  reacti<xi;  but  wfa/en  things  were  leetored  to 
their  natural  course,  it  would  be  fiMmd  ttat  thiwe  is  an  unnatural 
wian  I^tween  fiu^ts  that  are  peculiar  to  despotkan,  and  facts  that  aro 
peculiarly  the  ac()uacts  of  liberty ;  as  in  the  prorisioas  of  the  Qoie 
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NapoUon^  and  in  fhe  liberty  of  the  press,  without  nanmg  a  iniilti- 
tade  of  other  discrepancieB*  The  jutte  milieu  that  he  had  so 
admirably  described  could  not  last  long,  but  the  goyemment  would 
«)on  find  itself  driven  into  strong  measures,  or  into  liberal  measores, 
in  order  to  sustain  itself.  Men  could  no  more  serve  ^^  God  and 
Mammon  "  in  politics  than  in  religion.  I  then  related  to  him  an 
anecdote  that  had  occurred  to  myself  the  eyening  of  the  first  amii- 
yersaiy  of  the  present  reign. 

[When  the  term  jtute  milieu  was  first  used  by  the  king,  and 
adopted  by  his  followers,  LaFayette  said  in  the  Chamber,  that  he 
yeiy  well  understood  what  a  jtute  milieu  meant,  in  any  partioolar 
case.  It  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  truth,  in  that  par> 
ticular  case ;  but  as  to  a  political  party's  always  taking  a  middle 
course,  under  the  pretence  of  being  in  a  Juete  miUeUj  he  should 
liken  it  to  a  discreet  man's  laying  down  the  proposition  that  four  and 
four  make  eight,  and  a  fool's  crying  out,  ^<  Sir,  you  are  wrong,  fx 
four  and  four  make  ten,"  whereupon  the  adyocate  for  the  juete 
milieu  system  would  be  obliged  to  say,  ^^  Oentiemen,  you  are 
equally  in  extremes,  four  and  four  make  iwi6."  It  is  the  ftshioa 
to  say  LaFayette  wanted  eeprit.  This  was  much  the  deyerest 
thing  the  writer  ever  heard  in  the  French  Chambers,  and,  generally^ 
he  knew  few  men  who  said  more  witfy  things  in  a  neat  and  unpre 
tending  manner  than  General  LaFayette.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
bias  of  his  mind,  which  was  little  giyen  to  profound  reflections, 
though  distinguished  for  a  fart  ban  sene."]  This  is  a  note  at  foot  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  book. 

On  the  night  m  question,  I  was  in  the  Tuileries,  with  a  yiew  to 
see  the  fireworks.  Taking  a  station  a  littie  apart  firom  the  crowd, 
I  found  myself  under  a  tree  alone  with  a  Frenchman  of  some  sixty 
years  of  age.  After  a  short  parley,  my  companion,  as  usual, 
mistook  me  for  an  Englishman.  On  being  told  his  error,  he  imme- 
diately opened  a  conversation  on  the  state  of  tiungs  in  France.  He 
asked  me  if  I  thought  they  would  continue.  I  told  him,  no ;  that 
I  thought  two  or  three  years  would  suffice  to  bring  the  present 
system  to  a  close.  ^^  Monsieur,"  said  my  companion,  ^^  you  are 
mistaken.  It  will  require  ten  years  to  dispossess  those  who  have 
seized  upon  the  government  since  the  last  revolution.    AD  the 
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joang  men  are  growing  ap  mih  the  new  notions,  and  in  ten  jetatB 
they  will  be  strong  enough  to  overturn  the  present  order  of  thing?. 
Remember  that  I  prophesfy  the  year  1840  will  see  a  change  of 
govemment  in  France."  ^ 

LaFayette  laughed  at  this  prediction,  which,  he  said,  did  not 
quite  equal  his  impatience.  He  then  alluded  to  the  ridicule  which 
had  been  tiirown  upon  his  own  idea  of  ^^A  Mtmarchf  tvith  BepuXh 
liean  IngHtutianaj^  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  system. 
As  my  answer  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  other  questions,  frill  serre 
io  lay  before  you  my  own  opinions,  which  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  me,  as  a  traveller  rendering  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen, 
I  shall  ^re  you  its  substance  at  length. 

So  far  firom  finding  anything  as  absurd  as  is  commonly  pretended 
in  the  plan  of  ^'  a  tiirone  surrounded  by  republican  institutions/*  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  exactiy  the  system  best  suited  to  the  actual  con- 
ation of  France.  By  a  monarchy,  however,  a  real  monarchical 
govemment,  or  one  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  to  pre- 
dominate, is  not  to  be  understood,  in  this  instance,  but  such  a 
49emblance  of  a  monarchy  as  exists  to-day ,  in  England,  and  formerly 
existed  in  Venice  and  Genoa  under  their  Doges.  In  England  the 
4iri8toeraey  notoruniBlff  ruU%  through  the  king;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  France,  a  constituency  with  a  back  sufficientiy  broad  to 
entitie  it  to  assume  the  name  of  a  republic,  might  not  rule  in  its  turn 
in  the  same  manner.  In  both  cases  the  sovereign  would  merely 
Tepresent  an  abstraction ;  tiie  sovereign  power  would  be  wielded  in 
his  name,  but  at  the  will  of  the  constituency ;  he  would  be  a  parlia- 
mentary echo,  to  pronounce  the  sentiment  of  the  locative  bodies, 
whenever  a  change  of  men  or  a  change  of  measures  became  necesp- 
-sary.  It  is  very  true  that,  under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  no 
Teal  separation,  m  principle,  between  the  le^slative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  govemment ;  but  such  is,  to-day,  and  such  has 
long  been  the  actual  condition  (^^  England,  and  her  statesmen  are 
fond  of  saying,  the  *^  plan  works  well."  Now,  although  the  plan 
4oe»  net  work  half  as  well  in  England  as  is  pretended,  except  for 
iihcse  who  more  especially  reap  its  benefits,  simply  because  the  legis- 
lature is  not  established  on  a  sufficientiy  popular  baas,  still  it  worki 
better,  on  the  whole,  for  the  public,  tiian  if  the  system  were  reversed, 
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^t9a»f(ynnirly  the  eate^  and  liekmgr^kdiktroitgh  the  ParliammUy 
mBteadofthe  PariiametU  nUng iJirwgk  ike  king.  In  IVaooe  the 
£BU)t6  «re  ripe  for  the  extenmon  of  this  pnnoiplOy  in  its  saftst  and 
most  salutary  maimer.  The  French  of  the  i»iMent  g^eraitioii  are 
prepared  to  dispenae  with  a  hereditary  and  political  aristoera^sj,  in 
the  firat  place,  nothing  being  more  odious  to  tiiem  than  privileged 
orders,  and  no  nation,  not  even  America,  having  more  healthM 
practices  or  wiser  notions  on  this  point  than  themselves.  l%e 
experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  shown  the  difficidty  of 
creating  an  independent  peerage  in  Franoe,  notwithstanding  the 
eSbrts  of  the  government,  sustiuned  by  the  example  and  wishes  of 
England,  have  been  steadily  directed  to  that  object.  Still  tiiegr 
have  the  traditions  and  preeUge  of  a  monarchy.  Under  snch  cir- 
cmnstances,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  idea  of  LaFayette. 
Indeed,  some  such  policy  is  indispensable,  unless  liberty  is  to  be 
whuAy  sacrificed.  All  experience  has  shown  that  a  king,  who  is  a 
king  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  is  too  strong  for  law,  and  the  idea  of 
restrainmg  such  a  power  by  jmii«^^,  is  purdy  chimericaL  He 
may  be  curtailed  in  his  auttioriiy,  by  the  force  of  (qpinion,  end  by 
extreme  constructions  of  these  principles ;  but  if  this  be  desirable,, 
it  would  be  better  to  av<Md  the  struggle,  and  begm  at  once  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  system  in  such  a  way  as  vrill  prevent  the 
neoeai^^  of  any  change. 

ABTB^peeU  Franeej  a  peerage^  in  wy  opmian,  i$  neither  deteraUe 
nor  praetieabk.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  tiie  king  to  maintain  a 
ehos^  political  corps,  as  long  as  he  can  maintain  himself,  which  will 
act  in  bis  interests,  and  do  his  bidding ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ascribe  the 
attributes  that  behmg  to  a  peerage  to  such  a  body  of  mercenaries. 
They  resemble  the  famous  mandamns  counsellors,  who  had  so  great 
an  agency  in  precipitating  our  own  revolution,  and  are  more  likely 
to  achieve  a  similar  disservice  to  their  master  than  anything  else. 
Could  they  become  really  independwt,  to  a  pomt  to  render  Ihem  a 
masculine  feature  in  the  state,  they  would  soon,  by  their  combina- 
tions, become  too  strong  for  the  other  branches  of  the  gov^mm^, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  England,  and  France  would  have  ^^  a  thoone 
surrounded  by  aristocratic  institutimis."  THE  POPULAR  NO- 
TION THAT  AN  ARISTOCRACY  IS  NECBSSART  TO  A 
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M <»rAB(MT,  I  TAKE  IT,  IS  A  OROBS  ERROB.  A  iiMltr 
mastooraej,  in  some  shape  or  oilnr,  is  always  the  oofvejuantfe  of  a 
Jtonarghy,  meri^fy  beeaase  ife  is  ihe  reflactiaD  of  the  aoYereign'a 
fikvour,  policy,  or  caprice ;  but  political  aristocracies,  like,  the  peer- 
age, have,  nine  times  in  ten,  proved  too  strong  for  the  monarch. 
FranMWoddftvmiioeioeptiantoiiierdle;  bat,  as  men  are  apt  to 
ran  into  the  delumon  of  believing  it  liberty  to^strip  one  of  power, 
although  his  mantle  ier  to  M  on  the  few,  I  think  it  more  that 
probable  the  popular  error  would  be  quite  likely  to  aid  the  aristo- 
crats in  eflbcting  their  object,  after  habit  had  a  little  accustomed 
the  nation  to  the  presence  of  such  a  body.  This  is  said,  however, 
under  the  supposition  that  tiie  elements  of  an  independent  peerage 
could  be  found  in  France,  a  fact  tiiat  I  doiibt,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

IP  ENGLAND  CAN  HAVE  A  THRONE,  THEN,  SUR- 
ROUNDED BY  ARISTOCRATICAL  INSTITUTIONS, 
WHAT  IS  raCERE  TO  PREVENT  PRANCE  YROU  HAV- 
INO  A  THRONE  «  SURROUNDED  BY  REPUBLICAN  IN- 
STCPUHONS  ?  "  The  word  «  Republic,'*  though  it  does  not 
exclude,  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  of  a  democracy.  It 
merely  means  a  polity,  in  which  the  predominant  idea  is  the  ^*  public 
things,''  or  common  weal,  instead  of  the  hereditary  and  inalienable 
rights  of  one.  It  would  be  quite  practicable,  therefore,  to  establish 
in  Prance  such  an  eflScient  constituency  as  would  meet  the  latter 
conditions,  and  yet  to  maintain  tiie  throne,  as  the  machinery  neces- 
sary,  in  certain  cases,  to  promulgate  the  will  of  tiiis  very  constituency. 
This  is  all  that  the  throne  does  in  England,  and  why  need  it  do  more 
in  IVance  ?  By  substituting,  tiien,  a  more  enlarged  constituency, 
for  the  borough  system  of  England,  tiie  idea  of  LaPayette  would 
be  completely  fulfilled.  The  reform  in  England,  itself,  is  quite 
Hkely  to  demonstrate  tiiat  his  scheme  was  not  as  monstrous  as  has 
been  affirmed.  The  throne  of  Prance  should  be  occupied  as  Corsica 
is  occupied,  not  for  the  cfffirmative  good  it  does  the  ruUiony  9o  much 
as  to  prevent  harm  from  its  being  oceasionaUg  vacant. 

In  tiie  course  of  conversation,  I  gave  to  General  LaPayette  the 
'f(flIowing  outline  of  the  form  of  government  I  could  wish  to  give  to 
'Ptmcey  were  I  a  Prenchman,  and  had  I  a  voice  in  the  matter.    I 
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give  it  to  you  on  the  principle  Already  avowed,  or  as  a  trayellar 
iurDishing  his  notionsof  the  things  he  has  seen^and  because  it  maj 
idd  in  giving  yon  a  better  insist  into  my  views  of  the  state  of  lidi 
country. 

[a  MOKABCHT  SUBBOUITDBD  BT  BBPUBLIOAN  INSTITUTIONS.] 

I  would  establish  a  monarchy,  and  Henry  Y.  should  be  the 
monarch.  I  would  select  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  which  will 
admit  of  his  being  educated  in  the  notions  necessary  to  his  duty ; 
and  on  account  of  his  birth,  which  would  strengthen  his  nominal 
^vemment,  and,  by  necessary  connexion,  the  actual  government : 
for  I  believe  that,  in  their  heflurts,  and  nptwithstanding  their  profes- 
sions to  the  contrary,  nearly  half  of  France  would  greatly  prefer  the 
legitimate  line  of  their  ancient  kings  to  the  actual  dynasty.  This 
point  settled,  I  would  extend  the  suffirage  as  much  as  fiMsts  would 
justify ;  certainly  so  as  to  include  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half 
of  electors.  All  idea  of  the  representation  of  property  would  be 
relinquished,  as  the  most  corrupt,  narrow,  and  vicious  form  of  polity 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  invariably  tending  to  array  one  portion 
of  the  community  against  another,  and  endangering  the  very  property 
it  is  supposed  to  protect.  A  moderate  property  qtialifieatian  migjiit 
be  adopted,  in  connexion  with  that  of  intelligence.  The  present 
scheme  in  France  unites,  in  my  view  of  the  case,  precisely  the  two 
worst  features  of  admission  to  the  suffirage  that  could  be  devised. 
The  qualification  of  an  elector  is  a  ^ven  amount  of  direct  contribu- 
tion. This  qucUification  is  so  high  as  to  amount  to  rqn'esentatian^ 
and  France  is  already  so  taxed  as  to  make  a  dinunution  of  the 
burdens  one  of  the  first  objects  at  which  a  good  government  would 
aim ;  it  follows  that,  as  the  ends  of  liberty  are  attamed,  its  founda- 
tions would  be  narrowed,  and  the  repreeentatian  of  property  would 
be  more  and  more  insured.  A  simple  property  qualification  would, 
^therefore,  I  think,  be  a  better  scheme  than  the  present. 

Each  department  should  send  an  allotted  number  of  deputies,  the 
jpolls  being  distributed  on  the  American  plan.  Bespecting  the  term 
of  service,  there  might  arise  various  considerations ;  but  it  should 
not  exceed  five  years,  and  I  would  prefer  three.  The  present  house 
of  peers  should  be  converted  into  a  senate,  its  members  to  sit  as 
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long  as  the  depaties.  I  see  no  use  in  making  the  tenn  of  one  body 
longer  than  the  other;  and  I  think  it  very  easy  to  show  that  great 
ii^ary  has  arisen  from  the  practice  among  ourselves.  Neither  do  I 
see  ihe  advantage  of  having  a  part  go  out  periodically ;  button  the 
contrary,  a  disadvantage,  as  it  leaves  a  representation  of  old,  and, 
perhaps,  rejected  opinions,  to  straggle  with  the  opinions  of  the  day. 
Such  coUisions  have  invariably  impeded  the  action  and  disturbed 
the  hannony  of  our  own  govermnent.  I  would  have  every  French 
elector  vote  for  each  senator ;  thus  the  local  interests  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  deputies,  while  the  senate  would  strictiy  represent 
France.  This  united  action  would  control  all  tlungg,  'and  the  min- 
istry would  be  an  emanation  of  their  will,  of  which  the  king  should 
merely  be  the  org^. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  action  of  our  own  system  would  be  better, 
could  we  devise  some  plan  by  which  a  ministry  should  supersede  the 
present  executive.  The  project  of  Mr.  Hillhouse— that  of  making 
the  senators  draw  lots  amiually  for  the  office  of  President,  is,  in  my 
ojnnion,  better  than  the  elective  system ;  but  it  would  be,  in  a 
nuumer,  liable  to  the  old  objection,  of  a  want  of  harmony  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  government.  France  has  all  the 
machinery  of  royalty  in  her  palaces,  her  parks,  and  the  other 
appliances  of  the  condition ;  and  she  has,  moreover,  the  necessary 
habits  and  opinions,  while  we  have  neither.  There  is,  therefore, 
just  as  much  reason  why  France  should  not  reject  this  simple  expe- 
dient for  naming  a  ministry,  as  there  is  for  our  not  adopting  it. 
Here,  then,  would  be,  at  once,  a  ^^  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions ;"  and,  although  it  would  not  be  a  throne  as  powerful 
as  that  which  France  has  at  present,  it  would,  I  thmk,  be  more 
permanent  than  one  surrounded  by  bayonets,  and  leave  France 
herself  more  powerful  in  the  end. 

The  capital  mistake  made  in  1830,  was  that  of  establishing  the 
Harme  before  establishing  the  republic;  in  trusting  to  men^  instead 
of  trusting  to  institutians. 

I  do  not  tell  you  that  LaFayette  assented  to  all  that  I  said.  He 
had  reajson  for  the  impracticability  of  setting  aside  the  personal 
interests  which  would  be  active  in  defeatmg  such  a  reform,  that 
involved  details  and  aknowledge  of  character.to  which  I  had  nothing 
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to  sttv ;  and^  as  mspeets  the  Dtic  de  Bordeaux,  he  affixmed  ti^Kt  Ae 
reign  of  the  Bourbons  i?as  over  in  France.  The  countrj  was  tised 
of  them.  It  may  iqq>ear  presamptuous  in  a  foreigner  to  give  an 
opinion  against  soeh  hi^  aathority ;  bat,  ^^  what  can  we  reasoto 
bat  from  what  we  know  ?  *'  and  tnitii  compels  me  to  say,  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  Ihis  opinion.  Mj  own  observatiim,  imperfect  thou^  it 
be,  has  led  to  a  diff^ent  conclufflon.  I  believe  there  are  thoosands, 
even  among  those  who  thr^g  the  Taileries,  who  wonld  hasten  to 
throw  off  the  mask  at  the  first  seriens  misfortane  that  shoold  beM 
the  present  dynasty,  and  who  wonld  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  what  is  called  legitimacy.  In  respect  to  paa*ties,  I  Hank  the 
r^pubficans  the  boldest,  in  possession  o!  the  most  te^nts  compared 
to  numbers,  and  the  least  numerous  ;  the  friends  of  the  king  (active 
and  passive)  the  least  decided,  and  the  least  connected  by  principle, 
though  stron^y  connected  hj  a  desire  to  prosecute  their  temporri 
interests,  and  more  numerous  thcA  the  repubfioans ;  the  Carlists,  or 
SmriquinqtMUf  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  generally,  but 
secretiy,  susained  by  the  rural  population,  particularly  in  the  west 
and  south. 

LaFayette  frankly  admitted,  what  all  now  seem  ^posed  to 
admit,  that  it  was  a  fault  not  to  have  made  sure  of  the  institutioBa 
before  the  king  was  put  upon  the  throne.  He  aflbmed,  however, 
it  was  much  earier  to  assert  the  wisdom  of  taking  tlys  precaution, 
than  to  have  adopted  it  in  fact  The  world,  I  believe,  is  in  error 
about  most  of  the  political  events  that  succeeded  the  tiaree  days. 

III. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Buchanan^  9  Pamphlet^ — <^  Britain  the  Countrj/ 
vernu  Britain  the  Empirty^  ox  "  The  %acrifice  of  Britain 
like  Empire  no  realbfinefit  to  Britain  the  Countrif.^^ 

ZiABoiTA  nr  jonmioA  flnaiaxT  avtbcttbd  bt  blatsky  nr  tbs  sootk*  Am  bt  nn 

BBLV-flUBTAIHINQ    PUnTTKEITIABT  8TBTBC  IX  TBM  VOBTH.— 9HX  POfllTIOH  OV  TBS 
BBOIFBOOITT  TBXATT. 

"  The  statesmen  of  the  South,"  says  Mr.  Ormsby  m  his  work  "hate 
for  years  prided  themselves  on  possessing  the  prindpal  exports  of  the 
country.  The  production  of  immense  quantities  of  cotton  is  cer- 
tainly cre£table  to  our  Southern  neighbours ;  but  its  shipment  to 
Europe  is  a  disgrace  and  shame  to  America.    The  cotton  crop  of 
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this  country  is  the  basis  of  Briiish  power  and  prosperity,  and  baa 
been  for  years.    In  encoura^ng  ber  export  of  ber  raw  material 
to  be  manufactured  by  a  foreign  nation,  the  South  commits  an  act 
of  foBy  for  which  she  is  not  pardonable,  and  wiH,  sooner  or  later, 
reap  a  statable  reward.    The  exclusive  possession  of  tihiat  raw 
material  has  for  years  rendered  England  her  jealous  and  deadly 
enemy,  and  erery  moment  this  power  is  seeking  her  overthrow  and 
destruction.    The  ndn  of  the  domestic  mstitutions  of  the  South, 
has  ever  been  considered  by  England  as  the  sure  means  of  over- 
coming Southern  competition  in  the  production  of  cotton.    When 
the  slaves  of  tiie  South  are  freed,  England,  in  some  of  her  colonies, 
may  rdse  cotton  as  cheap  as  she.    As  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
ceases,  Britain  finds  the  production  of  sugar  in  her  East  India  pos- 
sessions profitable.    She  cannot  compete  with  slavery ;  but  with 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  States  cultivated  by  free  blacks,  she 
can  to  profit  produce  her  sugar  and  cotton  in  her  Eastern  posses- 
sions ;  and  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  is  her  constant  study 
and  employment.     Should  she  fa3  in  her  schemes  against  Southern 
slavery,  she  may  not  in  obtaining  the  command  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  her  immense  manufactures.     She  is  striving  for  this  con- 
stantiy,  and  already  produces  in  the  Indies  quite  a  respectable 
prop(»tion  (about  a  fourtii)  of  her  raw  cotton  imports*.     That 
En^and  w91  ever  remain  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  a 
raw  material  of  such  vast  importance,  no  sane  man  should  expect. 
The  produce  of  India  must  already  aflfect  the  Southern  crop ;  and 
how  long  will  it  be  before  it  shall  have  a  controlling  power  over  it  ? 
Will  it  be  five,  or  ten,  or  twen^  years  firom  this  ?    How  long  ago 
was  it  that  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  did  not  exceed  the  present 
Indian  crc^  ?    And  when  the  demand  for  American  cotton  is  so 
much  decreased  as  to  gradually  reduce  its  production,  how  is  the 
South  to  help  h^velf  ?    She  wffl  then  find  it  too  late  to  encourage 
a  home  market  by  having  her  raw  material  manu&ctured  here, 
and  putting  the  American  manufacture  in  competition  with  tiie 
En^h.    England  will,  by  that  time,  not  only  have  the  manu&c- 
ture  and  the  trade  with  the  whole  worid,  but  she  will  likewise  have 

•WUslL  hu  bsea  ooosiatraUy  laoiMied  «i]ioe  tlid  comaiMioMnMU  of  tiie 
American  Rebellion. 
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tiie  supply  of  the  raw  material  in  her  own  hands.  The  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  patting  the  cotton  interest  beyond  the  reach  of  fortona 
is  passing  by.  England  has  had  no  raw  material  nntal  within  a 
short  period.  Had  our  land  been  supplied  with  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  raw  material  kept  at  home,  and  here  manu- 
&ctured,  the  supply  of  cottons  for  the  whole  world  would  have  been  in 
our  hands,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  take  it  from  us.  Under 
a  liberal  system,  ere  this  time,  our  manu&ctures  would  have  been 
as  eztenaive  as  those  of  England.  Neither  China,  the  Indies,  nor 
any  nation  or  people  on  the  globe,  would  prefer  to  be  supplied  by 
England  in  preference  to  America.  But  the  South  set  out  in 
1828  with  the  idea  that  England  was  the  only  purchaser  for  the 
bulk  of  her  crop  that  earth  would  ever  produce,  and  thought  her 
interest  condsted  in  securing  a  constant  sale  of  her  cotton  in  that 
market.  And  that  stupid  idea  has  been  since  hugged  with  John- 
Bull-like  pertinacity.  The  Southern  planters  have  made  a  gross 
mistake.  They  have  turned  with  utter  forgetfulness  and  indiffer- 
ence from  their  poverty-sticking,  pains-taking,  industrious  and 
ingenious  brothers,  whom  a  hard  destmy  has  cast  upon  the  Sterile 
rocks  of  New  England.  Those  rich  and  lordly  planters  have 
passed  us  by  until  idleness  has  filled  our  heads  with  nuschief 
which  wholesome  employmeni;  would  have  averted.  HAD  THE 
COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  SOUTH  BEEN  ANNUALLY 
WORKED  UP  IN  NORTHERN  MILLS,  THE  SIN  OP 
SLAVERY  WOULD  NEVER  HAVE  BEEN  DREAMED  OP, 
AND  THE  UNION  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  BOUND  IN 
BONDS  THAT  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OF  EARTH  COULD 
NOT  SUNDER." 

^^  I  have,  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  late  pamphlet, 
<<  no  sympathy  with  this  writer's  views  on  Slavery.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  always  seen  and  admitted  that  the  means 
used  by  the  Abolitionists  have  been  the  most  injudicious  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived.  And  the  step  which  I  would 
take,  or  encourage  the  Planters  to  take,  in  manumitting  the  Slaves 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  seen  by  my  speech  below,  which  ia 
the  substance  of  some  notes  made  by  me  when  in  the  Southern 
States  about  ten  years  ago.    I  have  been  induced  to  ^ve  the 
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whole  proceedings  of  the  Hamilton  Celebration,  on  first  August 
1869,  by  way  of  showing  the  interest  taken  in  the  coloured  race  in 
Canada,  and  her  anxiety  to  see  peacefnUy  solved  the  great  problem 
of  American  Slavery. 


CELEBRATION  OP  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EMANCIPATION,  1859. 

{From  the  HamUion  Daily  SputatorJ) 

No  matter  what '^  any  one's  prejudices  against  coloured  people 
may  have  been,  he  'caimot  but  have  been  pleased  to  see  some  five 
or  six  hundred  of  them]thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 

There  is  a  festival  *  here,  every  year,  on  the  Ist  of  August. 
Coloured  people  from  St.  Catharines,  Niagara,  Brantford,  Toronto, 
and  numerous  other  place8,^come  to  attend  it.  But  the  most  joyous 
of  all  their  celebrations  was  the  one  held  yesterday. 

It  differed  littie  from  others  in  its  commencement.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and,  after  parading  the  city,  (among  other  inci- 
dents, three  cheers  were  given  in  front  of  our  office,  for  the  Spec- 
tatori)  those  who  composed  it  proceeded  do¥ni  to  Christ  Church 
to  hear  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oeddes.  But  after 
this  was  over,  the  more  unusual  part  of  the  proceedings  commenced. 
Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  had  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
coloured  people  of  Hamilton  and  their  friends  to  spend  their  annual 
.holiday  in  his  grounds  of  Clairmont  Park. 
*  At  about  half-past  one,  a  stream  of  human  beings  commenced 
to  ascend  the  mountain.  The  richer  portion  rode  in  cabs.  Those 
who  could  not  afford  this  luxury,  trudged  along  gaily  afoot.  He 
weather  was  not  so  warm  as  to  render  exercise  unpleasant,  while 
jet  the  glorious  August  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  splendor.  We 
shall  not  pause  to  tell  of  the  long  ascent,  but  must  devote  a  few 
lihes  to  a  description  of  the  grounds  as  they  appeared  when  their 
unwonted  visitors  reached  them. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  house  is  a  Lawn,  studded  with  trees. 
Tiiis  was  the  place  where  the  speaking  was  to  be  carried  on. 
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Close  b^cdde  it  is  the  orchard,  and  outhe  grass  here,  under  the  grat^ 
fbl  shade  of  the  well  grovm  apple  trees,  the  dinner  was  prepared. 
Twenty  snow-white  cloths  were  spread  under  as  many  leafy  fruit 
trees,  and  twenty  plates  and  glasses  lay  upon  each,  in  orderly  dis- 
order. Each  tree  was  numbered,  and  to  each  party  of  twenty  a 
steward  from  among  themselves  was  appointed.  When  the  hour 
of  three  had  arrived,  the  invited  guests  took  their  seats  under  the 
foliage,  and  the  stewards  uncovered  four  long  tables,  close  at  hand, 
which  fairly  groaned  under  the  weight  of  roast  beef  and  fowls,  and 
pies  and  pastry  of  all  kinds.  Boxes  of  oranges  and  huge  barrels 
of  lemonade  were  there  too.  In  fiM^t,  all  the  preparations  made 
could  not  have  been  better  had  the  most  esteemed  of  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan's private  friends  been  visiting  him  that  day. 

The  coyp  cToeil  was  really  magnificent.  If  variety  be  charming, 
then,  indeed,  did  the  party  present  a  delightful  spectacle  !  There 
were  a  few  dozen  white  persons,  lookers  cm.  The  Hon.  Adam 
Ferrie,  the  Rev.  David  Inglis,  Mr.  Scoble,  and  others,  were  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan,  their  family  and  household,  were  present. 
Then  there  were  people  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  ligjhtt 
cream  to  the  ebony  black.  Men  and  women  were  present  in  about 
equal  proportion.  Boys  and  ^Is,  aye,  even  infants  were  there  in 
numbers.  And  then  the  dresses !  One  party  of  gentlemen, 
yclept  the  ^^  Sons  of  Uriah,"  were  dressed  in  black  robes,  white 
pants,  and  three-cornered  cocked  hats  surmounted  by  black  and 
red  feathers.  Their  leader  had  scarlet  pants  with  a  gold  stripe, 
and  a  cap  which  resembled  very  closely  those  of  the  Boyal  Sovo- 
reigns  of  the  Orange  fraternity.  Another  of  their  officials  had  a 
huge  axe,  symbolical,  we  suppose,  of  the  destiny  of  the  slave- 
holder. Then  the  ladies !  Their  costumes  were  miracles !  The 
colore  they  seemed  to  adnure  were  bright  as  the  sky  above  or  the 
flowers  around.  Nor  are  we  sure  they  were  wrong.  It  may  suit 
Europeans,  whose  skies  are  usually  overcast,  to  wear  dun,  or  rua- 
set,  or  umber,  or  gray.  Perhaps,  under  our  warmer  sun,  we 
should  wear  more  blue,  or  scarlet,  or  green.  Our  birds  do.  Se 
do  the  prairie  flowers.  However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  thafer 
our  coloured  lady  friends  displayed,  yesterday,  the  moat  efiidgent 
robes,  the  most  splendid  silks  and  satins,  that  can  be  seen  in  a 
day's  shopping. 
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The  stewards  serred  each  parfy,  as  fast  as  the  carvers  carved. 
The  manageDoent  of  the-  wbde  dinner  was  left  to  the  gaests,  and 
judiciously,  (or  the  army  of  Hotel  waiters,  who  were  of  the  partjr^ 
cut  up  liie  turkeys  and  chickens  as  eaaly  and  quickly  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  Ixmes  in  ornithological  anatomy.  And 
they  earned  away  half  a  dosen  plates  at  a  time  as  if  there  were  mo 
such  principle  as  gravitation  which  tended  to  make  them  fall.  The 
reason  of  this  fiusility*  it  was  easy  to  divine — ^men  do  that  best 
which  they  have  most  practice  in  doing. 

There  was  not  a  jar  in  the  whole  afiair. — The  pio-nic  passed  olF 
delightfully.  And  all  had  enough.  All  partook  of  the  good  things^ 
oftred  them  in  the  most  orderly  way.  We  don't  believe  a  plate^ 
was  broken,  or  a  leaf  or  an  apfde  pulled  from  a  tree,  even  by 
the  boys.  Hence  many  a  lesson,  pleasant  and  profitable,  might 
be  drawn. 

But  soon  the  scene  changed.  The  band  and  the  gong  sum-* 
moned  the  sated  company  from  the  orchard,  where  so  pleasant  an 
hour  had  been  spent,  to  the  lawn  in  firont  of  the  house.  There 
the  orators  took  their  places  upon  the  green  terraces,  on  which  the 
house  stands,  and  around  were  grouped,  promiscuously,  all  the- 
rest. 

Mr.  Buchanan  first  spoke  a  few  words,  saying  how  happy  an 
influence  the  emancipation  by  Great  Britain  of  her  sbves  had 
exerted  on  the  British  Empire,  and  indeed  on  the  general  interesta 
of  mankind — how  heartily  he  longed  for  the  time  when  slaveij 
should  no  longer  exist  anywhere  in  the  w(M*ld — and  how  happy  ha 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan  were  to  see  the  assembled  company — after 
wUdi  he  introduced  to  the  assemblage— 

lir.  Atkinson  (coloured),  who  gave,  in  eloquent  language,  the 
history  of  Afincan  Slavery.  Britain  found  it  already  established 
iatiie  islands  she  took  fimn  fi>reign  nations ;  and  no  sooner  had 
she  begun  to  perceive  its  horrid  nature  then  she  began  to  agitate 
for  putting  an  end  to  it.  By  the  effi)rts  of  Wilberforce,  and  Bux- 
ton and  othere,  liberty  was  conoeded  in  1884,  and  this  was  tha 
2&th  anniversary  of  tiie  day  ^en  it  was  granted.  A  five  yean' 
lieq  of  apprenticeship  was  indeed  initiatfid»&r  a  limited  period,  but 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Sqoble,  notr  yresmt  unth  us  to  day^ 
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and  Mr.  Starge,  even  that  was  curtailed,  and  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  whole  population  of  Britam  and  her  Colonies  dated  from 
August  1st,  1888.  (Hear.)  The  number  of  shtyes  made  fi«e 
was  yariously  estimated  at  from  750,000  to  850,000,  and  twentj 
millions  of  money  was  the  price  the  British  nation  paid  for  their 
emancipation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  it  had  been  said  that  coloured 
people  were  ungrateful  and  cowardly.  He  denied  boih  insinua- 
tions. The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  ihe  field  of  Magenta,  had  been 
saved  by  McMahon's  division,  the  bravest  men  in  which  were 
Africans.  And  if  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  treachery,  dionld 
attack  Britam,  her  Majesty  would  find  she  had  80,000  soldiers  in 
Canada  whom  she  knew  not  of— he  meant  the  black  fiMses.  He 
would  now  urge  upon  all  that  education  was  what  they  needed 
to  raise  themselves  into  a  high  social  position,  and  finally  thanked 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan  for  the  kindness  they  had  sho¥ni  in  invit- 
ing the  coloured  people  to  their  grounds.  This  was  the  happest 
day  they  had  ever  spent.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Adam  Ferrie,  M.L.C.,  could  not  help  rising  to  say 
that  he  had  visited  (he  West  Indies  and  lived  some  time  in  Jamaica, 
and  had  always  found  the  coloured  people  a  warm  hearted  and  a 
grateful  race.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Brown  (coloured)  reminded  the  audience  that  Dan.  O^Con- 
nell  had  been  one  of  the  advocates  of  Emancipation,  and  that  John 
C.  Calhoun,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  had  said  the  British 
were  emancipating  those  who  would  turn  agunst  them.  This 
had  not  proved  true.  There  were  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  flie 
coloured  population.  He  then  urged  upon  the  company  the  neces- 
sity of  education.  They  might  not  be  able  themselves  to  rise  to 
eminence  in  socieiy^  but  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  place  their 
children  at  that  height  to  which  they  could  never  rise  themselves. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  introduced  to  the  audience,  at  their  eamesl 
request, 

lir.  Scoble,*  late  of  England,  now  residing  here.  Mr.  Bcoble 
said  he  believed  he  was  the  only  Englishman  in  Canada  of  the  old 
hand  who  had  fought  the  battie  of  abolition  in  England.    The 


•  The  present  member  for  West  Elgin. 
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others  were  dead.  Mr.  Atkinfion  had  menti<Mied  760,000  aff  the 
Bomber  of  those  who  had  been  emandpated  in  the  West  Indies.. 
Large  as  that  number  was,  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  millions 
of  human  beings  who  had  been  introduced  into  4lie  British  Colonies 
under  the  African  Slave  trade.  He  remembered  that  the  project 
first  broached  in  England  with  reference  to  the  slaves  was  merely 
to  improve  their  condition.  Brougham,  Clarkson,  Lushington,  and: 
others  were  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  But  after  labouring  for 
years,  the  planters  were  found  so  true  to  their  old  system  fliat 
diey  would  allow  of  no  amelioration.  The  consequence  was  that 
in  1881,  when  the  reformed  Parliament  first  sat,  the  people  of 
England  raised  their  voice  for  the  total  abolition  of  Slavery.  The 
price  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  slaveholders — ^paid  however  under 
protest,  as,  if  due  at  all,  it  was  due  to  the  slaves  rather  than  the 
masters — ^was  £20,000,000 ;  and  there  was  to  be  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  for  household  slaves,  and  of  six  for  field  hands.  He 
(Mr.  Scoble)  and  his  lamented  firiend,  Mr.  Sturge  of  Birmingham^ 
had  then  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  West  Lidies,  where  they 
collected  such  evidence  as  to  force  them  to  call  their  old  friends 
together  again  and  do  away  witii  the  apprenticeship  ^tem  two 
years  before  the  time  first  specified.  (Hear.)  Since  that  time 
he  had  laboured  in  the  same  cause,  considerably,  and  he  now  wished 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  how  much  was  yet  to  be  done. 
There  were  stiU  8,000,000  slaves  in  the  United  States,  8,500,000 
in  Brazil,  and  1,000,000  in  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  Spamsh  pos- 
sessions, so  iliat  7,500,000  men  had  yet  to  be  made  free.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that,  except  in -the  United  States,  where  shivery 
was  being  extended,  much  progress  was  being  made  almost  every- 
where. Since  the  emancipation  of  her  slaves  by  Britain,  France 
had  set  free  her  360,000 ;  Denmark,  a  smaller  country,  her 
600,000 ;  Sweden  all  those  in  her  Colonies,  and  he  had  learned 
recentiy,  while  in  Europe,  that  Holland  and  Portugal  were  prepar- 
ing to  set  free  those  they  held.*  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  was  this  all. 
liberty  had  been  introduced  into  Africa  itself.     He  had  had  the 

•  The  reader  iriU  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Scoble  spoke  in  1859,  a  year  preyieua 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia. 
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boaor  to  draw  np  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the  EmaneipaiMii  Soenty 
to  the  Bey  of  Tonis,  requesting  him  to  aboliAh  elarerj  in  hk  dcm- 
nions,  to  which  he  has  responded,  nobly,  by  so  doing.  In  die 
letter  written  by  the  Bey  in  reply  were  these  noble  words,  *^  I 
have  emancipated  every  slave  in  my  dominions  for  the  ^larj  of 
Gody  €md  to  dUtinffuish  man  from  the  irute  eremdom,*^  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Scoble  then  touched  briefly  on  his  imentj^re  years 
of  labour  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  said  he  had  a  soffioiont  olaim 
on  the  coloured  race  to  give  weight  to  his  injunction  that  they 
should  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children.  After  some 
eloquent  remarks  on  the  all-importanoe  of  this  snlgect,  he  asked 
tiiem  to  join  him  in  giving  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Buchanan  whose 
kindness  had  procured  for  them  a  day  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  cheers  were  heartily  given,  and  followed  by  three  deafening 
ones  for  Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  three  for  Mr.  Scoble. 

Bev.  David  In^  also  made  some  eloquent  remarks  on  the  part 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  had  taken  in  leading  the  Emancipation 
movement  in  Scotland.  He  said  he  was  too  young  to  have  been  a 
worker  in  the  emancipation  of  ihe  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
he  remembered  that  he  was  living  in  a  far  off  Scotch  viUage  at  the 
time,  where,  on  Emancipation  day,  flags  had  been  hung  out  and 
speeches  made,  as  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic  as  those  wbkdi  had 
been  listened  to  this  day.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Solomon  Hale  (coloured)  said  he  had  passed  the  better  part 
of  his  42  years  in  slavery,  and  thanked  his  Ood  that  here,  on  Bri- 
tish soil,  he  stood  a  free  man.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Broadwater  (coloured)  told  the  history  of  a  good  numy  cha- 
racters, who  had  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  all  of  whom  he  assorted 
to  have  been  blacks. 

Mr.  Einneered  (coloured)  then  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  ib 
a  most  impressive  style ;  after  which 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P.P., — ^the  host — said :  At  the  com- 
mencement of  your  proceediogs  I  avoided  expressbg  myself  on 
the  position  of  slavery  from  knowing  that  my  views  are,  or  might 
appear,  not  entirely  akin  to  those  of  some  or  perhaps  all  the  elo- 
quent gentlemen  who  were  to  address  you.  Now,  however,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  after  free  e^qiression  has  been  given  to  the  usual 
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popular  sentiments  on  Blavery,  I  feel  it  a  duty  on  my  part  to  say 
a  few  words.  No  man  can  go  further  than  me  in  the  warmth  of  his 
sentiments  on  the  ivhject  (for  there  ought  to  be  no  question  about 
it  in  any  mind)  of  slavery,  or  can  admire  more  the  well  known 
lines  of  my  countryman : — 

"  Thy  ipirit,  Independence !  let  ne  share. 
Lord  of  the  lion  bewt  and  eagle  eye. 
Tbj  steps  I'll  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  scowls  along  the  sky." 

I  even  go  to  the  length  of  denyhig  that  patriotism,  or  the  saving 
of  the  Union,  is  a  sufficiently  strong  reason  for  the  Americans  not 
^ezerting  themselves  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  rid  their  coun- 
tiy  of  davery ;  for  I  agree  with  the  noble  saying  of  another  dis- 
ti&guished  Scotchman,  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun : 

^^  He  would  lose  his  life  to  serve  his  country,  hU  he  would  not  do 
a  base  thing  to  save  her.^^ 

But  as  Britons,  proud  of  our  freedom,  and  proud  of  our  having 
net  free  those  of  tlie  Afiican  race  which  were  found  on  British 
Mi,  we  must  not  forget  that  from  us  America  received  the  inhe- 
rifamce  of  slavery.  And  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  should  be 
warned  of  tiie  fiict  that  nothing  but  harm  to  the  slave  has  ever  yet 
grown  from  their  ill-judged,  however  well-meant,  efforts.  Most 
Bijudicioiisly  if  not  most  cruelly  the  abolitionists'  sole  tactics  have 
l^n  to  remind  the  planters  of  the  South  that  their  slaves,  being 
fliree  or  four  to  one  as  compared  with  the  white  population,  are 
possessed  of  tiieir  own  principle  of  right,  viz.,  MIGHT.  Like 
•Locke  of  old  they  have  held  this  language : — 

^^  Sloven/  is  a  state  of  war  continued,  and  the  bondman  has  a 
fight,  when  he  can,  to  break  his  chains  on  the  head  of  his  oppressor. 
In  the  changes  and  the  chances  of  the  world  this  opportunity  is 
sddom  long  detayed.^^ 

We  of  coune  cannot  bnt  object  to  the  principle  of  slavery,  and 
M  would  the  great  minority  of  the  planters  of  the  South,  although 
tikey,  as  well  as  many  others,  do  not  see  it  a  matter  of  such  press- 
ing importance  at  the  present  moment,  or  until  some  practical 
tmeHoration  of  white  labour  in  Europe  is  attained,  by  which  white 
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Blayeiy  will  be  made  a  very  much  better  thing  in  Europe  ^bjut 
Afiican  slavery  is  in  America,  9uppo8ing  the  American  slave  onfy 
to  have  a  ChriBtian  master ^  and  to  he  allowed  access  to  the  tools 
of  knowledge — reading  and  writing.  As  to  these  prominent  evils, 
mider  which  the  American  slave  groans  (the  not  being  sure  of 
having  Christian  masters,  &c.)  every  philanthropist  in  both  coun- 
tries would  wish  to  find  that  they  could  be  exterminated ;  and  my 
humble  opinion,  of  the  only  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  is  the  same 
as  I  had  formed,  on  our  West  India  experience,  before  I  visited 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America — viz.,  that  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  these  countries,  the  institution  of  slavery  can  only 
be  safely  got  quit  of  by  A  prospective  manumission  of  thb 
SLAVES.  As  Englishmen  we  are  entitled  to  say  and  to  do  much 
against  slavery  which  would  ill  become  the  abolitionists  of  the 
Northern  States,  although,  as  I  have  hinted,  even  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  Southern  States  have  to  thank  us  for  their  ^^  Institn' 
tion  "  of  Slavery.  It  is  in  no  improper  spirit,  that  I  would  now 
pouit  out  the  great  blunder  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  Northern 
States  to  be,  that  having,  through  their  local  legislatures,  shaken 
hands,  and  made  a  compact  with  the  slave-states,  and  after  solemnly 
agreeing  to  slavery  being  a  question  to  be  left  altogether  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  slavery  states,  they  break  this  compact,  and, 
most  unconstitutionally  as  well  as  most  cruelly,  throw  firebrands 
into  the  South,  thus  arraying,  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
proposed  by  them,  all  the  whites  in  the  South,  both  unionists  and 
disunionists.  Instead  of  such  a  course,  the  only  honest  one  op«i 
to  the  abolitionist  in  the  North,  is  to  get  the  le^latures  of  the 
Northern  States  to  give  notice  to  the  Southern  States  that  they 
consider  they  have  made  a  nefarious  bargain  with  the  South,  m 
permitting  the  slaveiy  stipulation  in  the  general  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  unless  the  slave-holding  States  will  hold  a 
convention  and  immediately  abolish  slavery  ^^  as  aprinciplcy^  the 
Northern  States  will  wash  their  hands  of  such  a  connection.  The 
abolitionists  might  then,  if  they  chose,  go  South  and  use  their 
influence  on  the  public  opinion  there,  wliich  must  carry  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  through  the  different  le<:ls]atures  of  the  South,  or 
through  a  convention  of  these.    If  they  did  this,  however,  thejf 
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bww  ihej  dare  not  do  it  by  such  incendiary  means  as  they  use  in 
Boston,  otherwise  they  would  be  ^'  tarred  and  feathered  "  in  every 
locality  in  the  South. 

What  the  abolitionists  (it  appears  to  me)  should  do  is,  to  ^ve^ 
the  planters  due  credit  for  wishing  to  see  slavery  abolished,  tern* 
perately  joioing  them  in  the  discussion  of  what  the  South,  Iqft  to 
titoe{f,  should  do  in  the  matter ;  and  what  the  planters  must  do  if 
the  responsibility  were  left  with  the  Southern  states,  (by  the  North 
taking  an  open  manly  course  like  that  suggested,)  is  to  declare 
tiiat  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  or  in  1900,  every  black  man  shall 
be  free, — that  in  the  meantime  the  slaves  bom  idfter  this  date  shall 
be  '^  educated  far  freedom  " — each  being  free  at  the  age  of  forty, 
or  earlier  if  bom  after  1860,  and  being  then  in  a  position  to  take 
the  burden  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  of  the  young  at  the  era  or 
jubilee  of  freedom.  Any  better  measure  than  this  camiot  be  got, 
in  any  human  probability  without  the  most  terrible  flow  of  human 
blood,  with  then  a  possible  fSeulure ;  and  indeed  many  practical 
philanthropists  hold  that  a  more  sudden  emancipation  would  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  negro  population  in  America,  demo- 
ralized as  they  have  been  by  slavery,  especially  since  it  has  with- 
drawn from  them  the  privilege  of  education.  BUT  OF  AN 
IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION  THERE 
IS  A  CRYING  NECESSITY ;  for  not  only  is  the  skive  popula- 
tion contmuaDy  on  the  increase,  but  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
will  be  sure  to  be  revived,  if  some  plan  of  emancipation  is  not  very 
soon  adopted.  Meetings  indeed  have  already  taken  place  in  the 
Southern  states  to  discuss  the  re-organization  of  the  slave  trade. 

To  show  their  honesty  in  their  demands  for  emancipation,  let 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  come  forward  to  bear  their  pro- 
portion of  the  loss.  All  social  changes  and  improvements  involve 
a  loss  to  individuals,  however  great  the  gain  to  the  community ; 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  in  the  present  case  why  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  should  not  equally  bear  the  burden. 
The  benefit  would  be  to  the  whole  Union,  and  more  to  the  North 
and  West  than  to  the  South.  So  that  in  order  to  induce  the 
Slaveholders  to  agree  to  this  compromise  I  would  propose  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  should  join  and  pay  them  such 
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-a  anm  as  would  probably  set  tbem  clear  of  pecnniaiy  difficulty  0$ 
a  dasBj  and  put  them  in  ike  best  position  to  enter  hopefblly  on  the 
new  arrangement.  The  public  should  offer  the  Slaveholders  a 
liundred  doUars  for  eadi  slave— man,  woman,  and  child, — ^which 
would  in  the  aggregate,  (supposing  three  millions  of  slaves)  amount 
to  the  sun  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  secure  the 
payment  of  this  I  would  set  apart  the  whole  domain  of  tiie  United 
States,  issuing  Debentures  for  the  amount  payable  at  less  or  more 
deferred  periods,  or  creating  a  permanent  six  per  cent,  stock,  such 
as  the  British  consols,  each  State  guaranteeing  the  interest  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  But  indeed  my  own  particular  and  long 
held  principleB  of  money  (wkioh  I  hold  Bkould  be  an  instrument  for 
the  exchanging  of  commodities,  extending  only  to  the  Trade  of 
the  particular  country  and  not  <tf  the  whole  world,)  would  lead  me, 
WITHOUT  CREATING  ANY  OTHER  PUBLIC  DEBT  AT 
ALL,  TO  RELIEVE  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  PAYING  ANY 
INTEREST  ON  THIS  AMOUNT,  BY  RESUMING  FOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT  THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  COINING 
PAPER  MONEY  AS  WELL  AS  METAL  MONEY.*  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  issue  paper  m<mey,  a  legel 
tender,  to  the  extent  of  circulation  required  for  eaoh  citizen,  or  ten 
doUars  a  head  of  the  population,  which  woidd  just  be  tiiree  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars. 

These  notes  as  a  circulating  medium  or  medium  of  Exchange 
would  soon  spread  over  llie  whole  Union,  and  do  away  with  the  at 
present  terrible  evil  experienced  in  the  United  States  of  a  hetero- 


*  It  is  in  the  same  way  t^t  I  have  sbewn  that  ttie  ProYimee  of  Oaiu4a  miflit 
(without  the  harden  falling  on  anj  one)  find  money  to  reliere  the  embanassed 
mnnieipalities.  In  Canada,  however,  paper  money  would  only  be  required  for 
the  small  amount  of  legal  tender  required,  say  two  dollars  a  head  of  the  popu- 
lation—the Canadian  Bioks  issning  their  own  notes  as  nsnali  and  preserring 
the  legal  tender  paper  money  for  the  same  use  for  whieh  they  now  held  B|Ni«is 
— ^whereas  the  issue  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  indemnifying  tke 
Planters,  would  be  enough  for  the  whole  currency  of  the  United  States,,  and 
no  Bank  notes  would  be  in  circulation  at  all.  TBIS  UNIPORH  SAPB  Cllt- 
CULAWON,  FOE  THB  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES,  WOULD  BE  AIT  011. 
SPEAKABLS  BBFORM  OF  ITSBLF.^Isaac  Buohaji^. 
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^MieoiiB  ourrenoy  throughont  tiie  Union.  And  the  statute  could 
tmnge  that  a  grid  basis  or  security  be  supplied  to  this  natiotial 
ciroulation  gradually  as  the  Public  Lands  are  turned  into  money. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  IN  THIS  CONCILIATORY 
WAT  ALONE  (HUMANLY  SPEAKING)  CAN  WE  EX- 
PECT TO  SEE  THE  CURSE  OP  SLAVERY  EVER  RE- 
MOVED FROM  AMERICA ;  and  having  so  very  decided  views 
on  this  subject  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  them. 

In  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  have  merely  to  do  what  we  see  to 
1)e  our  duty,  leaving  the  result  in  higher  hands ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  most  cheering  reflection  to  feel  assured  that  GOD 
COULD  IN  ONE  MOMENT  BRING  ABOUT  ALL  THAT 
IS  AIMED  AT  BY  ANY  SCHEMES  OF  OURS,  OF  PHI- 
LANTHROPY OR  PATRIOTISM.  In  conclusion  I  have  again 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  recurrence  of  this  Anniversary  of  Free- 
dom ;  and  on  the  highly  respectable  and  orderly  appearance  and 
conduct  of  this  great  assemblage  of  our  coloured  fellow  citizens. 

The  company  then  dispersed,  after  a  most  delightful  day,  every 
pairt  of  the  proceedings  having  been  satisfactory — nay,  more — gra- 
tifying in  the  highest  degree  to  his  guests. 

The  day  was  wound  up  by  a  soiree  at  Price  &  Carrels'. 

But  when  I  look  to  my  general  heading,  or  mai^  at  the  top  of 
ny  page, — says  Mr.  Buchanan  speaking  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
late  pamphlets, — ^I  see  that  I  am  off  my  subject— entirely  off  the 
track !  I  feel  in  the  position  we  used  so  often  to  see  two  old  finends  of 
mine,  and  of  many  of  my  readers  in  the  Legislatore,  the  late  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  and  his  bro4her  the  Captam,  who  were  both,  at  different  timei, 
representatives  of  the  County  of  Hunm  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
Instead  of  telling  anecdotes  to  iUustrate  their  stories,  they  were  in 
the  perpetual  habit  (a  very  delightful  one  in  hands  so  intellectual 
and  literary  as  theirs)  of  teUing  stories  to  illustrate  their  anecdotes ! 
And  I  cannot  now  complain  if  accused  of  having  continued  on  this 
slavery  track — if  not  of  having  introduced  it  neck  and  shoulders, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Monetary  Reform  whicih 
it  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  enforce — ^for  I  never  oan  fisel 
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aahamed  of  being  found,  inBtant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  at  worl: 
in  a  Reform  which  I  regard  of  more  immediate  or  pressing  impor- 
tance than  OTon  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  slavery  itself,  as  one 
irfihout  which  the  white  slavery  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
(countries  without  exportable  commodities  sufficient  to  justify  large 
importations  of  foreign  labour  in  the  shape  of  foreign  made  commo- 
dities) is  phjsicallj  infinitely  worse-— especially  for  the  Refugees 
of  the  South — ^ihan  the  black  slavery  of  the  Southern  States — 
countries  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  and  our  present  ignorant 
currency  Law,  from  being  countries  alive  with  exportable  commo- 
dities, which,  for  the  time  being j  produce  money  under  whatever 
Monetary  System. 

Indeed  the  whole  object  of  this  publication  (beyond  the  more 
immediate  object  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Qovemment,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Province,  to  the  necessity  of  present  relief  to 
the  municipalities,)  is  to  lead  the  public  to  consider  the  misery  en- 
dured, even  in  the  beet  of  times^  by  society  in  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  as  weU  as  in  England,  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
THE  HARD  MONEY  SYSTEM,*  and  to  get  people's  eyes 
opened  to  tiie  fact  that  THE  QUESTION  OF  MONEY  AND 
THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOUR  ARE  IN  REALITY  BUT 
ONE  QUESTION,  OR  PROBLEM,  THE  SOLUTION  OF 
THE  ONE  BEING  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  OTHER. 
I  aim  at  showing  the  dependence  of  our  national  and  provincial 
employment^  and  permanent  prosperity,  on  our  getting  a  Bevolu- 
tionartf  Reform  of  the  'principle  of  money  which  is  involved  in 
our  unpatriotic  legislation.  My  position  with  regard  to  mokbt 
(which  I  say  is  on  an  atrocious  and  most  cruel  principle)^ 
may  be  shortiy  explained  by  an  instance:  Supposing  that  there 
was  no  money  except  coin,  and  that  the  same  coins  and  the  same 
sterling  currency  were  common  to  the  Empire — ^the  balance  of 


*  The  error  of  the  Political  Economists  is  as  rital  as  simple— it  being  simply 
that,  instead  of  compelling  the  people  to  tender  a  trade  payment,  or  a  payment 
in  something  Canada  has,  andySfult  a  markttfor  by  thU  ffroceu^  it  compels  them 
(or  the  people  compel  themselres— strange  infatuation  I)  to  tender  gold,  an  ar* 
tide  Canada  has  not  and  cannot  get,  or  kup  \fAe  gat «.— Isaac  Bvoravah. 
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Trade  againBt  any  locality,  woxM  simply  express  itself  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  money  from  that  portion  of  the  Empire.  This 
ironld  amount  to  the  legal  BavJcruptcy  of  that  portion,  not  a  Bank- 
niptcy  of  means,  or  of  commodities,  or  of  property,  or  of  mental 
(HT  other  resources,  which  are  the  things  of  any  real  value,  but  a 
Bankruptcy,  or  absence  (which  our  law,  in  its  stupidity,  has  made 
possible),  of  the  legal  tevtder  representative  of  our  substantial  reali- 
ties, toAieh  are  ever  present — as  the  representatives  ought  to  be,  to 
deserve  the  name  of  substantial  realities.  This  is  exactly  the  case 
of  Canada,  though  the  distress  does  not  always  arise  from  the  actual 
flbipping  away  of  the  precious  metals,  but  from  the  operation  of  the 
esq>edients  to  prevent  this,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  our  pocdtion 
had  been  made  much  more  dependent  and  artificial  by  tiie  hitherto 
existence  in  occasional  superfluity  of  emblematic  representatives  of 
coin,  which,  in  the  less  cruel  case  supposed,  was  the  only  rqn^esen- 
tative.  By  our  present  theoiy  of  money,  in  a  word,  paper  money 
is  made  a  great  evil,  instead  of  being  ike  greatest  good. 

Now  my  view  is  that  it  is  a  mere  conspiracy  against  labour  and 
property  that  the  Money  Power  ot  Money  Mongers  should  have 
been  allowed  so  to  twist  British  Legislation,  as  that  our  money 
should  be  by  Law  the  mere  creature  of  the  foreign  Trade,  or  should 
be  liable  to  sudden  expansions  and  contractions  by  any  cause  out- 
nde  the  internal  transactions  of  the  country,  or  indeed  by  any  cause 
whatever,  except  the  want  of  security  on  which  to  base  the  transac- 
tions, of  which  the  circulation  is  the  mere  evidence.  I  think  the 
currency,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  should  be  a  thing  ever  present 
in  (never  absent  firom)  the  Province,  and  always  in  use,  except  to 
the  extent  tiiere  is  a  want  of  transactions,  or  of  immediate  use  or 
demand  for  money  in  circulation,  which  is  a  thing  not  likely  to  occur 
liere — no  more  likely  to  occur  indeed  with  regard  to  our  industrial 
or  eommereial  existence,  than  would  be  our  independence  of  tiie  air 
in  sustaining  our  physical  life. 
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THE  INTERFERENCE  WITH  OUR  MECHANICS  OF 
PENITENTIARY  LABOUR. 

Wiili  so  little  time  and  room  remaining,  I  shall  not  attempt  U^ 
enter  upon  ike  remaining  subject  cf  Penitentiary  laboor,  believing 
that  BO  great  a  corse  to  our  mechanics  cannot  be  perpetuated  m  the 
Province,  beyond  the  period  when  it  can  be  seen  on  what  manofiM>» 
tore  the  felon  labour  can  be  turned  (sudb,  for  instance,  as  iron,)  in 
wUoh  it  win  only  compete  with  the  Foreigner.  The  truest,  as  ilie 
most  practical  loyalty  in  a  Canadian,  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent 
Canadians  haying  anything  to  envy  in  ttie  Americans,  and,  if  po»> 
able,  to  secure  for  the  labour  of  Canada  advantages  superior  to- 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  of  the  United  States. 
One  superiiNrity  of  Canada,  wfaioh  cannot  be  denied,  is  its  freedom 
from  slavery  ;  and  before  very  long  I  trust  to  see  her  having  also 
the  other  proud  boast,  that  the  labour  of  her  Mechanics  is  no  longer 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  the  PenkmUafy  standaid,  anymore  than 
to  the  stendard  of  slavery.  But  I  <»ui  here  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  last  Jotting  in  Postscript,  especially  pages  88  and  89,  shewing 
that  in  fact  (however  paradoxical  at  first  sight  it  may  appear)  tlie 
the  ektaper  thmgi  are^  the  more  inaceeuibU  to  the  poor  they  beoomt^ 
cheap  prices  being  an  indication  of  cheap  or  low  wages — the  artuA 
cause  of  which  is  decreasing  employment,  or  leeeened  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  poor. 

THE  QUESnOH  OF  LABOUB  UAS  BEEN  SACRIFICED  BY  CHUBCH  QUESTIOKS 
BOTH  IK  THE  UNmSD  STATES  AKD  ENGLAND. 

To  recur  to  the  views  of  the  American  writer  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  I  must  point  out,  that,  being  of  the  Whig  or  BepublioHi 
party,he  has  not  admitted  the  large  share  they  had  in  rivetting tlie 
Demooratical  governing  party  so  long  in  the  United  States,  ta  the^ 
countiy's  incalculable  injury,  industrially.  This  wea  done  by  the 
Whig  or  Republican  party  being  bigots  m  religion.  The  foreign  vote 
has  for  an  immense  length  of  time  been  cast  for  the  Democratic 
party,  not  fix>m  any  sympathy  witii  their  eocial  principles,  but 
because  they  were  opposed  by  mei>  wh^  were  bigots,  so  fiir  as  to 
deny  the  Roman  Catholics  equal  sdioot  aavantages,  however  sound 
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and  patriotic  their  views  on  the  vital  question  of  natiooal  industry — 
the  absence  of  which  at  home  had  been  seen  to  be  the  coise  of 
Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  her  people-s  expatriation. 

And  the  question  of  labour  has  been  sacrificed  by  church  ques- 
tiona  in  the  British  Empire  also.    Indeed,  the  bane  of  the  British 
Bmpire  is  this  lamentable  fact,  that,  though  in  British  theory  the 
people's  question  is  the  fiist  questi<Hi  of  our  politics,  m  prctctiee  it  is 
not  so.    Of  the  Members  of  the  English  House  of  Cdmmons,  two- 
thirds  are  from  Counties  (»r  constituencies  where  the  Chiareh  ques* 
tion  is  the  Jir$t  question  at  the  hustings,  and  where  the  question  of 
the  Industrial  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  people  has  no  influence 
at  aU  on  the  elections.    THE  PEOPLE'S  QUESTION  CAN, 
THEREFORE,  NEVER  AS  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  BE  DIS« 
CUSSSED,  EXCEPT  IN  APPEARANCE,  IN  ENGLAND; 
f<Hr  nothing  is  seriously  discussed  in  Parliament,  except  matters 
^ch  affect  the  Hustings.    The  ruling  party  in  England  is  now  as 
it  was  prior  to  1846,  the  Church  party :  and  the  individuals  of  that 
party  having  thought  only  of  their  own  self-intereslB,  except  to  the 
esUent  neeeesary  to  keep  off  outbreak  ameng  the  peopUy  had  then 
entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in  Englsmd,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  This  fact  formed,  in  1846,  a  fine  vantage  ground  for  the 
foreign  part^  in  England,  or  Manchester  school,  to  propose  and 
introduce  ideas  the  very  contrary  to  those  held  by  tins  deservedly 
hated,  because  selfish,  chiss,  who  were  plainly  told  tiiat  the  next 
question  would  be  the  question  of  the  Church,  if  they  did  not  take 
good  care  to  popularize  themselves  individuaJly.   The  attempt  was 
made,  and  free  trade  was  introduced,  not  because  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  British  empire,  or  even  of  England,  but  because  it  was  at 
first  opposed  by  THE  GOVERNING  CLASS,  WHO  WERE 
SUPPOSED  TO  THINK  ONLY  OF  THEMSELVES,  AND 
ALWAYS  TO  BE  AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE.  THE  LABOUR 
QUESTION,  IN  THIS  WAY,  WAS  SACRIFICED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  QUESTION,  AND  IN  ENGLAND  MUST  SO 
REMAIN  WHILE  THE  CHURCH  QUESTION,  AND  NOT 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  EMPLOYMENT,  IS 
THE  FIRST  QUESTION  IN  BRITISH  POLITICS,  or,  IN 
OTHER  WORDS,  UNTIL  0HURCHI8M  AND  PATRIOTISM 
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BECOME,  AS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME,  CONYEBTEBLE 
TERMS. 

If  Free  Trade  (and  not  only  free  imports)  had  been  introduced 
into  En^and,  we  nuiy,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  tiiat  it  mi^t 
liave  suited  the  circumstances  of  England ;  still,  EVEN  BONA 
FIDE  FREE  TRADE  COULD  NEVER  HAVE  SUITED 
FOR  THE  EMPIRE,  DIVERSIFIED  AS  ARE  ITS  CIRCUM- 
STANCES AND  INTERESTS ;  AND  BUT  FOR  THE  MOST 
OBVIOUS  PROVIDENCES,  AMONG  WHICH  IS  THE 
OBTAINING  OF  OUR  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  DISRUPTION  OF  THE 
EMPIRE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  COMMENCED  ERE  NOW, 
FREE  TRADE  BEING,  IN  FACT,  THE  CONTRARY  PJUN- 
GIPLE  TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRE.  And  if  En^d  persists  in 
taking  every  dirty  child  off  the  street,  and  treating  lum  like  het 
own  child,  her  own  children,  the  home  and  cdonial  producers,  wiU 
not  long  feel  towards  her  very  differently  firom  the  dirty  child,  nor 
inll  they  be  slow  to  express  their  indignation  in  popular  thunder — 
the  silk  weavers  and  glovers  of  England  leading  the  van — ^when 
the  murderous  effect  of  the  French  Treaty,  in  directly  withdrawing 
our  own  people's  employment,  is  experieneed.  But  not  to  multiply 
remarks  regarding  the  operation  of  Free  Trade  in  England  herself, 
I  would  just  say  that  its  comparative  success  has  been  such  as  was 
not,  and  never  could  have  been,  calculated  upon.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  by  ^»n6tfi<y  have  occurred;  OR,  TO  SPEAK  PLAINLY, 
STARVATION  FROM  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  COULD 
NOT  HAVE  BEEN  WARDED  OFF,  HAD  THE  STATE  OP 
FACTS  OR  ORDINARY  CAUSES  REMAINED  THE  SAME 
AS  WHEN  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  UNPRINCIPLED  LEAP 
IN  THE  DARK,  IN  LEGISLATION,  WAS  COMMITTED. 
And  any  apptarent  success  has  been  caused  solely  (AND  REVOLU- 
TION HAS  BEEN  PREVENTED  SOLELY)  by  the  provi- 
dential discovery  of  gold  m  California  and  Australia.  WHILB 
EVEN  ALL  THIS  ALTOGETHER  UNEXPECTED,  AND, 
POSSIBLY,  ONLY  TEMPORARY  SUCCESS,  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  ENOUGH  TO  RAISE  ENGLAND  ABOVE  BEING 
THE  MOST  ARTIFICIAL  NAHON.  ON  EARTH— FOB  IS 
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NOT  THIS  SO  MUCH  THE  CASE,  THAT  THE  DELAY 
IN  THE  ARRIVING  OF  A  COUPLE  OP  VESSELS  WITH 
GOLD  FROM  AUSTRALIA,  GIVES  RISE  TO  MONETARY 
UNEASINESS  IN  THE  LONDON  MONEY  MARKET?* 

m  CONCLUSION, 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  add  the  expression  of  my  gratification 
at  seeing  not  only  that  our  motives  and  intelligence  are  becoming 
less  and  less  impugned,  but  that  there  are  prominent  instances  of 
pablic  men,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  who  have  come 
to  admit  the  great  &cts,  that  FREE  TRADE  IS  THE  CON- 
TRARY PRINCIPLE  TO  THAT  OF  EMPIRE,  and  that  onr 
Irreciprocal  Free  Trade  is  a  principle  (or  more  properly  an  athe- 
ism) practically  inconsistent  with  patriothm.  I  have  alluded  before 
to  this  change  of  pablic  sentiment,  or  aoertkrow  ofpuhUc  pre^udiee; 
bat  I  may  again  instance  the  recent  monetary  and  Tariff  measures 
m  India,  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  formerly  Free  Trade  Editor  of  )he 
London  EeonomUty  now  Chancellor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  and 
quote  the  foQowing  from  his  late  speech  before  starting  for  India, 
delivered  at  a  public  dinner  ^ven  in  his  honour  at  his  native  place, 
Hawick,  m  Scotland :  ^^  The  real  intesests  of  society,  well 

UNDERSTOOD,  ARE  COMMON  TO  ALL  ALIKE — ^AGRICULTURE  CAN- 


•  For  a  corroboratioQ  of  these  mj  long  held  riewg,  I  would  refer  the  reader 
to  a  new  American  work  of  great  merit,  which  has  just  been  pat  into  my  hands 
— The  WayB  and  Meaiu  of  Paymtnt^  by  Stephen  ColwtU,  Published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinoott  k  Co.,  Philadelphia.  At  page  135,  he  says :  "  2%cre  u  no  more  retutm 
why  h€  who  mutt  remU  for  good$  purduued  in  foreign  countriee  ehouid  ha»e  gold 
•r  eilver  at  a  fixed  price,  than  thai  he  MotiZrf  have  flow  or  cotton^  if  he  find  Ufar 
hie  advantage  to  make  hie  remittancee  in  those  eommoditiee.  Under  eueh  regfUa- 
Hone,  no  cotentry  could  drain  off  the  precioue  metale  from  another  by  any  deviee^ 
wUhoutpaying  the  price  caueed  by  their  demand/*  The  Canadian  fiirmer  can  well 
understand  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unproductiye  rich  to  care  for 
the  labourer.  Under  our  present  system,  he  does  not  care  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  export  demand  for  Canadian  wheat :  in  fact  he  is  interested  in  seeing  it 
low,  because  he  gets  more  wheat  for  hie  money.  But  if  my  Reforfti  were  carried 
out,  when  keeping  right  the  Foreign  Exchanges  necessary  to  lower  the  price  of 
gold  and  increase  the  quantity  of  it,  he  could  get  for  his  money,  he  would  then 
■ee  his  interest  in  pushing  exports  and  curtailing  imports  of  foreign  labour.^ 

ISAAO  BUOHUIAH. 
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VOT  PROSPffil  WITHOUT  IIANUEAOTUBSS^  AK0  THS  BBST  aUABAK-^ 
TfiB  FOR  THE  PBOSPflBITT  OF  1U29UFACTURS8  IS  THB  PR08PBBIT Y 

AND  FROGBX80  OF  AOKCOULTURB."    Mr.  Wilson's  moral  oeiiFage,iE 
not  aUowing  his  personal  oonsistracy  to  preyeat  him  taking  tb# 
coarse  he  now  sees  right  in  the  circomstances,  cannot  be  too  much 
admired ;  and  the  disingenuous  course  of  those  who  accuse  him  of 
baying  imposed  a  new  tcua  on  the  Indian  people,  in  puttuig  tea  per 
cent,  import  duty  on  cotton  manufaoture^  is  being  seen  through. 
It  wa%  tiie  incurring  of  th^  debt  of  India  ih^  impoml  the  tax^  and 
tbe  putting  on  custcmia  duiieB  is  a  mere  preference  of  one's  aaeaas  of 
ley3Hbg.it  to  another.    As  regards  the  same  &jng  in  Canada,  truth 
compels  me  to  say,  that  in  tUs  deceptiipe  mode  of  allusioB  to  indirect 
TMsation^  by  which  cu8tem$  duMes  are  aUemfied  to  be  here  alee 
nmde  odiaue,  the  Ministry  of  the  Proyince  haye  been  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  OppositioD*    Like  Mr.  Gladstone  (see  especially  his 
late  humbug  speech  against  the  patriotie  interference  of  the  House 
cf  Lords  about  the  paper  Dufy)  and  the  Free  Trade  enemiea  of 
India.  Messrs,  Gait  and  Brown  pecBist  in  pandering  to  the  popular 
ignorance,  by  representing  customs  duties  w^  a  t€i»  <mthe  peofie^ 
instead  of  as  a  mode  qf  eolledii^  am  akeadff  exieOng  public  Imr- 
dm  (the  interest  of  the  prewnaM  AM)  whioh  they  know  well 
could  not  be  collected  in  America  in  any  other  way,  not  eyen  ac  the 
pomt  of  the  bayonet !     Bat  the  immense  amount  of  misery  already 
in  this  Proyince,  arising  from  direct  taxation  in  the  Municipalities, 
will  insure  Canada  against  a  repetition  of  tliis  transparenJt  hmbug^ 
eyen  if  the  protection  throu^  Customs  duties,  in  1858  and  1859, 
wtts  not  seen  to  be  WHAI  ALON£  HAS  PRSSEEtYED  TH£ 
PROVINCE   THROUGH   ITS    LATE   TROUBLES,  AND 
GIVEN  US  THE  HOPE  OF  MORE  UNINTERRUPTED  EM- 
PLOYMENT  FOR  OUR  POPULATION  IN  THE  FUTURE- 
Oanada  has  the  honour  of  having  been  two  yeacs  m  advance  of 
India  m  this  patriotic  and  truly  loy^d  moyement.*     Ebewbere 


*The  Political  BconomisU  are  actinic  a  most  disloyal  part,  who  would  allow 
Canadians  to  have  anything  to  enrj  in  the  United  States,  or  leare  them  any 
longer  open  (trathfully)  to  such  taunts  as  the  following :— "  Though  tbe  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
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<A|>peiidk  IX)  I  give  a  detail  of  the  gneit  and  8U(M)e8Bftil  eflfort,  itt 
1868,  of  the  AsBodfttion  for  tiie  Promotion  of  Canadian  Indosti^, 
-^whose  traosaoliotifl  have  been  a  vapid  and  brilliant  rea&ation  of 
the  exproflsionoE  ThoBuu  Oarl  jle,  ^^  This  that  they  oail  ^  organizing 
(f  lalmur '  is,  if  well  understood^  the  problem  of  the  whole  fritofe 
£Nf  all  who  will  pretend  to  govern  men ;"  and  tiie  Hamilton  JDaUg- 
Spectator  J  of  SOtli  July  t  of  same  yetir,  chronicled  itfi  n^ty  fiif 
ffcteeticn  as  follows : — 

TH£  VICTORY  FOB  FB0T£CTI0N  IN  CANADA. 

^*  The  suctiessful  result  of  the  movement  set  on  foot  in  the 
metropolis,  at  the  instance  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  member  for 
tins  city,  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Canadian  industry, 
shews  what  can  be  accomplished  through  a  determined  perseve- 
rance, and  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
will  be  remembered  with  what  a  shout  of  derision  the  movement  was 
met  by  a  portion  of  the  Opposition  press,  who  attempted  to  lau^ 
it  to  scorn,  and  denounced  it  as  a  futile  effort  to  restore  an  exploded 
system  of  protection,  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interest8/>f  the 
country.  In  no  way  discouraged  by  the  reception  they  received, 
the  firiends  of  the  movement  urged  boldly,  yet  quietly,  forward. 
Meetings  were  convened  in  vairous  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
meeting  of  delegates  finally  took  place  in  Toronto,  at  which  the 
necessary  course  of  action  was  decided  on.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  laudable  enterprise,  and  patiently  but  steadily 
pushed  on  the  column,  confident  of  ultimate  victory.  He  had  much  to 


8tote«|  yet  tbtir  inetMse  of  wealth  has  barelj  kept  pace  with  the  population, 
And  they  are  aa  poor  at  they  were  half  a  century  sioee.  They  hare  enjoyed  the 
bteseiage  of  Fret  Trad$  wiih  England  all  the  time ;  we  hare  only  a  part  of  tlvo 
time.  Whenerer  we  have  attempted  to  supply  ourselves,  by  our  own  indnaCryi 
with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  we  have  improved  our  condition  as  a 
y«ople ;  aad'  daring  the  intervals  of  Free  Trade  and  large  importations  of 
foreign  goods,  we  have  relapsed  again  into  a  condition  bordering  on  bank* 
ruptcy ;  while  the  Canadians  have  been  constantly  exhausted,  and  kepi  so  foor 
by  Free  Trade^  as  to  be  unable  to  get  sufficient  credit  to  have  even  the  nps  and 
•downs  of  prosperity  and  bankruptcy  in  succession.^'  From  Seamm^t  Progreu  qf 
Published 'bfOharles  Seribnei,  Kew  Ybrk.^ISAAO  BtfCEAMui. 
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oontend  against,  yet  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  he  now  findff 
bis  eflfortB  crowned  with  success.  Had  not  the  movement  in  favoor 
of  encouragement  to  native  industry  been  started,  we  would  not  to- 
day have  had  the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
those  supporting  him,  upon  the  success  of  the  eflforts  made  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  home  manufactures.  Some  three  or  four  journals^ 
among  them  the  CHobe  and  Leader  ^  laboured  most  industriously  to 
thwart  the  aim  Of  the  Association,  but  they  soon  found  that  it  was 
useless,  for  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  with  the  Association, 
and  the  Government  wisely  yielded  to  the  pressure  fix>m  without, 
and  conceded  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protectionists.  The  Tariff 
was  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  those  advocating  the  important 
change,  and  the  country  must  eventually  benefit  largely  by  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  giving  the  necessary  protection  to  home 
industry.  By  a  decisive  vote  of  68  to  28  the  tariff  passed  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  good  effect  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  is  already  be^nning  to  shew  itself. 
We  hear  of  confidence  bemg  imparted  to  commercial  transactions ; 
new  manufactories  are  talked  of,  and  those  at  present  in  operation 
have  decided  to  sell  at  reduced  rates.  The  increase  in  the  protec- 
tion to  printing  paper  has  induced  the  Messrs.  Buntin  ia  recbiee 
their  prices  four  per  cent.,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  thai 
other  manufacturers  in  different  branches  will  follow  the  example. 
Confidence  has  been  restored,  and  it  now  only  remiuns  for  the 
Government  to  carry  through  two  important  measures,  the  usury 
and  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  bills,  to  render  the  victory 
complete.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good  effected  by  the 
policy  pursued  in  commercial  matters. — The  Free  Traders,  so 
called,  have  been  worsted,  and  they  have  probably  learned  by  this 
time  that  their  nostrums  are  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  people  of 
this  country. — What  we  want  is  more  capital,  and  A  CHECK 
UPON  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MONEY  FROM  THE  PRO- 
YINGE,  and  this  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining,  for  the  Tariff 
will  reduce  our  importations,  and  retain  within  the  country  one  half 
ef  the  amount  expended  in  purchasing  goods  which  we  can  manu- 
fccture  ourselves.  This  is  no  trivial  boon  to  a  country  like  Canada ; 
Besides  our  markets  will  speedily  discover  that,  in  a  fuU  matkd 
i9tie$  are  no  taxee. 
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^^  For  the  viotoiy  so  ngnally  achieved  in  behalf  of  protection  to 
jiome  numufiMtoreSy  we  are  nnqnestionably  indebted  to  the  member 
£>r  this  city,  who  instigated  the  movement,  and  through  his 
imwearying  exertions  carried  it  out  to  a  snccessful  completion. 
iHiB  detractors  have  been  rilenced  by  his  success,  and  instead 
«f  ridiculing  him,  tiiey  will  yet  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  hag 
accomidished  what  no  other  man  in  the  Province  had  the  oourage 
to  attempt.  AU  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  what  he  has 
done  in  the  way  of  stimulating  native  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  tiie  country." 

THE  "TIMES"  ADMITS  FATBIOTIBM*  TO  BB  BESTORBO  AS  A  ^'NATIONAL 

virAurY." 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  am  at  once  startied  and  delisted 
at  findmg  the  following  important  admissions  in  the  London  Timee^ 
just  received : — 

'^  Although  the  fact  of  our  having  practically  repudiated  Free 
Trade  in  India  after  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  no  one 
could  venture  in  the  British  Legislature  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
bounties  or  protective  duties  without  being  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches  and  ridicule,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  record- 
ed, THERE  IS  UTTLB  PROSPECT  OF  THE  STEP  BEING 
REMEDIED.  When  the  Americans  have  pleaded  that  their  pro- 
tective duties  were  deedrable  for  revenue,  they  have  been  lectured 
week  after  week,  and  informed  with  scientific  precifdon  that  for 
every  dollar  thus  obtained  by  tiie  Ch)vemment  the  people  were 
taxed  four  or  five  dollars,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  favoured 
class,  but  tiiey  now  see  that  we  have  adopted  their  contemned  prac- 
tice, and  nearly  to  an  equal  extent,  under  much  less  excusable 
circumstances.  The  Indian  producer  has  not  merely  the  staple  at 
his  own  door,  but  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  in  his  com- 
petition witii  Lancashire  in  the  possession  of  cheap  labour,  the  sav- 
ing of  a  more  expensive  fireight,  and  the  existence  of  a  population 


*Ia   America  pairioUsm  and   protoctioii   are    oooTertible   terms.— Iiaas 


of  iaO^(M)»000,  among  idbom  fhe  gmrtfa  of  demud  nifty  be  bqik 
f«ed  io  be  •BimitaUe.  It  is  to  be  ebeerved  manawWy'^baX'Inai^ 
^illantie  etetesBMn  nugrpiead  the  difficdty  of  bfeaiaBg  down  a  sys- 
.tern  bngin  fiM«e,and  thus  nnning  exnting  interesis,  whUe  in  India 
'ive:haT6  eetaUUied  it  in  the  faoe  of  the  field  being  dear  for  eonnd 
^wineiples.  At  eome  fiitiire  day  the  importance  of  the  qnesden 
Mtk  as  regards  national  interests  and  national  eoneisleney  wSi  be 
Mly  Teeognized,  but  for  the  moment  a  curienB  combination  of  ckv 
eomstances  prevents  that  reetdt.  The  party  hitherto  most  promi- 
nent on  free  trade  are  silent,  and  Ibe  reason  asfflgned,  and  vAncii 
must  be  accepted  until  a  better  is  given,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  measure  iias  proceeded  from  their  own  body.  The  Oonserva- 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  deHgbted  at  witnessmg  a  revival  of 
their  exploded  views,  of  which  at  a  fittmg  time  th^  will  doubtless 
make  some  use ;  and,  finally,  a  large  section  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, annoyed  at  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  the  undue 
care  bestowed  on  Manchester  interests  in  the  French  Treaty,  openly 
avow  that  they  are  glad  to  see  the  Manchester  men  hit  by  a  bdt 
featiiered  from  their  own  wmgs.  THUS  THE  FACT  REMAINS 
THAT  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AS  REGARDS  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  OVER  WHOM  HER  SWAT  EXTENDS, 
HAS  RETURNED  TO  HER  OLD  WAYS,  AND  BECOME  A 
PROTECTIONIST  EMPIRE,  WHILE  SCARCELY  A  WORD 
JS  HEARD  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  EXCEPT  THROUGH 
THE  SURPRISE  EXPRESSED  IN  FOREIGN  JOURNALS." 
— IHmes  City  Article. 

I  have  just  met  with  an  American  corroboration  of  my  Recipro- 
city and  Zollverein  views,  in  the  following  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  ;  and  valuing  the  clear  statement 
^ven  in  it  of  tiie  working  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  append  it  here.  The  fact  that  the  writer 
does  not  notice  the  farther  rise  of  Tariff  which  occurred  in  1859, 
is  of  no  essential  or  practical  importance,  seeing  that  the  Canadian 
Tariff  18  still  considerably  less  tiian  the  American,  while  the  Ameri- 
e^DBj  with  very  different  patriotism  than  Mr.  Gladstone's,  are  now 
proposing  to  increase  theirs : — 


THE  CANADIAN  RBCIPROOITY  TREATY.— A  PLEA 
FOR  ITS  EXTENSION. 

KEPOfBT  OF  JAHX3  W,  TAYJjQR  TO  THfi  SECftEXABT  OF  THB  TBfi^tmT. 

"  Saint  Paul,  May  2. 

^^  The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  can  be  rea^j 
investigated  bj  the  people  firom  the  records  and  documents  published 
by  the  government.  Secrecy  attends  diplomacy  and  publication  is 
exceptional,  but  on  all  questions  of  revenite  and  finance  open  dis- 
cussion has  prevailed.  Hence  our  public  debates  are  on  no  subject 
more  exhaustive  than  upon  the  tariff  question,  and  the  reports  of 
the  treasury  department  are  carefully  studied  whenever  regulations 
of  commercial  interests  are  agitated. 

"  Public  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  reciprocity 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  Hostility  to  its  continuance  is  manifested  in 
influential  quarters.  The  first  impulse  of  the  citizen  interested  in 
the  discussion  is  to  refer  to  the  archives  of  the  government,  as  pub- 
lished by  Congress,  and  by  study  and  comparison  of  authentic  sta- 
tistics to  determine  the  results  of  the  treaty  in  question.  At  least 
until  other  materials  for  decision  are  intei^sed,  our  investigations 
may  properly  be  allowed  such  a  range. 

[Here  follow  remarks  and  quotations^  on  the  abstract  principle  of  Reoiprocitjr 
which  I  omit,  as  the  whole  ralae  to  as  of  this  report  is  its  advocacj  of  Ameri- 
can Reciprocity,  or  Reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  without 
reference  to  any  other.] 

"  By  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Great  Britain  withdrew  very 
important  discriminations  in  favor  of  colonial  grain ;  but  the  timber 
duties  continued  prior  to  1860  to  favour  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. Until  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  budget,  colonial 
timber  padd  a  duty  of  only  ten  shillings  per  load,  but  timber  of 
foreign  growth  paid  a  duty  of  fifty-five  shillings  per  load.  The 
English  mercantile  marine  complained  of  this  protection  to  Canada 
as  injurious  to  their  interests  especially  since  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  it  is  now  discontinued. 

"  Thesd  events — ^the  prevalent  policy  of  the  home  government 
since  1849-'50 — ^have  recognized  the  principle  of  colonial  self- 
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gOTernment.  While  England  has  imposed  upon  the  oolonies  Ae 
duty  of  self-fiupporty  she  concedes  to  them,  nnqoalified,  the  soyereign 
disposition  of  local  mterests,  including  the  subject  of  revenue. 

<<  Then  followed  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  substituting 
an  enlarged  trade  with  the  United  States  for  exclusive  access  to 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

^^  The  leading  provision  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  June  5, 
1854,  was  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  fishery  dispute— declar- 
ing the  rights  of  the  respective  parties,  often  and  then  in  serious  con- 
flict, to  the  fishing  banks  adjacent  to  the  north-eastern  Atlantic 
coast. 

'<  At  the  conduaon  of  the  peace  of  1788,  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britab  stipulated  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans <  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  other  hanks  of  New, 
foundland  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  the 
sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  been  used  before, 
and  the  liberty  to  fish  on  such  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as 
British  fishermen  used  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  fish  thereon),  and  on 
the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  in 
America.' 

^^  The  war  of  1812  abrogated  the  above.  The  convention  of 
1818  secured  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  fish  all  along  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  British  North  America,  but  not  within  three 
marine  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  to  cure  fish  in  such  bays  and 
harbours  as  were  not  inhabited,  and  also  to  enter  any  bay  or  harbour 
for  shelter,  to  repair  damages,  or  to  obtain  provisions  or  water. 

^^  Such  a  provision  made  collision  almost  unavoidable.  American 
vessels  were  frequentiy  seized  within  the  three  mile  limit.  And 
cruisers,  with  each  recurring  season,  were  dispatched  to  accompany 
and  protect  the  fishermen.  Lord  Elgin  lately  observed  in  a  speech 
at  Liverpool,  that  when  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
was  in  progress  at  Washington,  ^  a  British  admiral  and  an  American 
commodore  were  sailing  on  the  coast  with  instructions  founded  upon 
opposite  conclusions,  and  a  single  mdiscreet  act  on  the  part  of  one  or 
the  other  of  those  naval  officers  would  have  brought  on  a  conflict 
involving  all  the  horrors  of  war.' 

'<  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  occupied  with  an  adjustment 
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•of  this  fishery  questioa.  It  was  agreed  iliat  ^  in  addition  to  the 
liberty  secured  by  the  oonyention  of  October  20, 1818,  of  taking, 
curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  British  Nortii 
American  colomes  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  except  shell  fish,  on 
the  sea  coast  and  shores  and  in  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
'Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Ldand, 
and  of  the  several  ishmds  adjacent  thereto,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  firom  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the 
coasts  and  shores  of  those  colomes  and  the  ishuids  thereof,  and  also 
upon  the  Magdalen  islands  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and 
x^uring  their  fish.' 

^'  The  preamble  stated  as  a  prominent  motive  to  the  treaty,  a 
desire  ^  to  avoid  further  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
fshing  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America.'  The  second 
article  secured  a  similar  privilege  to  British  subjects  On  the  eastern 
seacoasts,  shores  and  islands,  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude. 

^^  President  Pierce,  in  his  last  annual  message,  (December  2, 
1856),  alludes  prommently  to  the  treaty  as  A  MEASURE  OF 
PACIFICATION,  while  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  its  com- 
mercial operation.    His  language  is  amiexed : 

^<  ^  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of 
4he  5th  of  June  1854,  which  went  into  effective  operation  in  1855, 
put  an  end  to  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  countries, 
by  securing  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  advantages  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  Beside  the  signal  benefits 
of  this  treaty  to  a  large  class  of  our  citizens  in  a  pursuit  connected 
to  no  inconsiderable  degree  with  our  national  prosperity  and 
strength,  it  has  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  other  interests  in  the 
provision  it  made  for  reciprocal  fireedom  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  America. 

<«  <  The  exports  of  domestic  articles  to  these  provinces  during  the 
last  year  amounted  to  more  than  twenty-two  million  dollars, 
exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  seven  million 
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doUars;  and  lihe  imports  therefrom,  during  the  same  period, 
-amoanted  to  more  than  twenty-one  milKons — ^an  increase  of  six  mS- 
'lions  upon  those  of  the  previous  year. 

"  *  The  improved  condition  of  this  branch  of  our  commerce  h 
-mainly  attributable  to  the  above-mentioned  treaty.' 

"  Are  parties  who  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  wilfing  to 
remit  the  country  to  the  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the  convention 
of  1818  ?  Or  do  they  hope  to  discriminate  between  the  first  and 
ihird  articles,  retaining  what  is  of  exclusive  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  while  discarding  those  provisions  which  have  proved  benefi- 
cial to  our  provincial  neighbors  ? 

"  Article  four  of  the  treaty  secures  to  the  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  river 
8t.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Canada,  and  to  British  subjects 
the  same  right  upon  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  hostility  manifested  in  certain  quarters  is  probably  founded 
upon  the  third  article,  which  admits  the  products  enumerated  in  a 
schedule  annexed,  being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

*  THE  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THIS  STIPULATION 
ARE  UNCHANGED  SINCE  PRESIDENT  PIERCE  CON- 
GRATULATED THE  COUNTRY  IN  1856.  Successive  secre- 
tanes  of  the  treasury  have  been  content  to  tabulate  the  progress  of 
exports  and  imports  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  balance  of 
trade  bemg  always  favourable  to  the  United  States.  In  the  report 
just  published,  this  comparative  statement  is  made  to  include  the 
year  terminating  June  80,  1859,  and  exhibits  the  increase  of 
exports  for  that  year  from  the  United  States,  over  the  year  1852, 
to  be  $17,646,168;  increase  of  $18,617,262;  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  18,426,628.  (See  "  Report  on  the  FmanceSj^ 
1868-'69,  page  857.) 

^^  It  is  alleged  that  since  the  date  of  the  treaty,  Canada  has 
increased  the  duties  upon  imports,  especially  by  the  tariff  of  1858. 
Granted ;  but  this  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  CANADA 
IS  CAREFUL  TO  INCDUDE  IN  THE  FREE  LIST  EVERY 
ARTICLE  NAMED  IN  THE  SCHEDULE  OP  THE  TREATY; 
AND,  AS  TO  THE  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES,  WHAT 


«IGHT  HAVE  WE  TO  DEMAND  THAT  THE  PROVMOBS 
SHOULD  ENCOURASE  IMPORTATIONS  mOM  THJ^!  UNI- 
ajED  STATES  WHEN  OUK  LEGISLATION  OP  1846  IM- 
POSED  DUTIES  AS  HIGH  AS  THIRTY  PER  CENT.,  AND 
ITHE  ACT  OP  1857  ONLY  REDUCED  THEIR  AVERAGE 
TO  TWENTY-FOUR  PER  CENT.  UPON  CANADIAN  MA- 
JSfUFACTUKES.  Caaada  needs  reyeDoe ;  the  public  lands,  as 
ariih  us,  hav:e  ceased  to  yield  any  consideiaUe  ireyem^e^-mA  it 
fiecame  a  public  necessity  to  increase  the  tariff.  In  ^omg  so  how 
can  we  assert  that  Canada  ^  has  acted  in  bad  faith  to  the  United 
States  and  violated  the  apiritof  the  reciprocity  treaty/  to  repeat 
Hkd  current  complaints  of  the  New  York  journals  ? 

*^BUT  THE  MOST  DIRECT  TREATMENT  OP  THE 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  IS  TO 
COMPARE  THE  CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN  TARIFFS, 
USPECIALLY  IN  RESPECT  TO  MANUFAOTURES  : 


Articles. 
•If  annfaciores  of  wood 
^anofactures  of  mahoganj 
Wm,  bees' 


^fiaed  Sugar 

Chocolate 

Spirits  from  grain,  whiskey 

Spirits  from  grain,  other 

JColasses 

¥inegar    . 

£eer,  ale,  porter,  elder 

Linseed  oil 

Spirits  turpentine 

Hoasehold  farnitare 

Oarriages  and  cars 

fiats  ... 

Saddlery 

Candles    . 

Soap    .... 

Soap,  perfamed  and  fancy 

Snnff    . 

TobaciOo^Auiaiiiactared    . 


Rates  of  Duty. 

Am. 

Tariff.                          Can.  Tariff. 

1846. 

1867.                                     1868. 

30 

24        ...         .          15 

40 

40 16 

20 

16         ...         .          16 

30 
20 

24  Specific ;  $2,60  per  100  lbs. 
15        ...        .         15 

100 
100 
40 
30 
30 
20 

30    Specific;  I8c.  per^al. 
30   Specific;  60 to  lOOcper gal. 
24    Specific ;  4c.  per  gal. 
24   Specific;  6o.  per  gal. 
24    Specific; 8^26,  iaic.(rtkif) 
16        ...        .          16 

20 

16 15 

30 

24        ...        .          20 

30 

24 20 

30 

24         ...         .          20 

30 

24 24 

20 

15        ...         .          20 

30 
30 

24   Spaalfic^  $1,26  per  lOOlbs. 
24        ...        .          20 

40 
40 

.  30    Specific ;  10c.  per  lb. 
30    Spedfio;6.  7^,  lOcpvrlb. 
(according  to  value.) 
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Leather 

Leather,  boote  and  thoef  • 

Cables  and  cordage     . 

Gunpowder      .... 

€alt 

Lead 

Iron— pig,  bar,  naiU,  Ac.     • 
other  manufactared 
agricnltnral  implements    . 

'Copper— in  pigs  and  bars 

manufkotnres  of    . 

Brass— in  pigs  and  bars    . 
manofactnres  of 

Brass  and  Copper  wire  and  oloth 

If edical  preparations    . 

Jfedical  drags  .... 

Cottons  (arerage  dnties) 

Hemp,  manafactnres  of 

Wearing  apparel  .... 

Earthenware    .... 

Combs 

Buttons    .        .        :        .        . 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    . 

Printing  materials 

Husical  instruments 

Books  and  maps   .... 

Paints 

Glassware    .        .        .        .        , 

Tinware 

Manufactures  of  pewter  and  lead 
Manufactures  of  marble    . 
Manufactures  of  India  rabber 
Manufactures  of  gold  and  silTsr  leaf 
Artificial  flowers 
LardoU    .... 
Manufkctures  of  wool  . 

hair 

for      . 

goat's  hair 

silk     . 

worsted  . 

hemp  . 

flax 

The  arerage  of  ad  vahrem  duties 
185T  is  about  21  per  cent.,  under  the 
-cent. 


SO 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 
6 
30 


16 

24 

10 

16 

16 

16 

24 

24    .        .        . 

24    "Spades,  As. 

4    .        . 
24 


6    Free 
30        24 


30  24 6 

30  24  ...         .  20 

20  16 16 

26  19  ...        .  16 

20  16 16 

30  24  ...        .  26 

30  24 16 

30  24  ...         .  16 

26  19 16 

30  24  ...        .  20 
(Brooms,  corn,  8. ;  60c.  per  dos.) 

30  24 16 

20  16  ...        .  16 

20  16 20 

10  8  .        .       .        .    Free. 

20  16 16 

30  24  ...        .  20 

30  24  .^        ....  6 

30  24  ...         .  16 

30  24 20 

.  30.  24  ...        .  20 

16  12 20 

80  24  ....  15 

30  24 16 

30  24  ...        .  16 

26  10 16 

80  24  .        .        ;        .  20 

26  19 20 

25  19  ...        .  20 

26  19 16 

20  16  ...        .  16 

20  15  .                          .        .  16 

in  force  under  the  American  tariff  of 

Canadian  tariff  of  1868,  about  16  per 


li 

.    24 

Free. 

.    16 

Free. 

6 

6 

6 

20 

6 

20 

Free. 

20 
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^^  Our  manufistetiirers  demand  that  Canada  shall  restore  the  scale 
of  duties  existing  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  ratified,  on 
penalty  of  its  abrogation.  WHEN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED 
THAT  THE  DUTIES  IMPOSED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
TARIFF  OF  1867  ARE  FULLY  25  PER  CENT.  HIGHER 
THAN  THE  CORRESPONDING  RATES  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  TARIFF,  THE  DEMAND  BORDERS  ON 
ARROGANCE. 

^<  What  has  been  the- effect  of  the  Canadian  tariff  of  1858  upon 
our  exports  of  manufactures  ?  It  went  into  operation  August  7, 
1858,  consequently  the  exports  from  the  United  States  of  dutiable 
articles  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  as  compared  with  the 
exports  f(»r  the  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  will  exhibit  the  com- 
parative operation  of  the  former  and  the  existing  tarifib : 

■ZP0BT8   OV   KAHUrAOTXTBBB   FROM   TBI   UNITID  STATU   TO   CANADA. 

Artioles.  1868.  1869. 

Adamantine  and  other  candles. .        •        .  $10,006  $5,415 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  in  casks.        .  6,809  2,707 

Books  and  maps 60,364  150,034 

Bricks,  lime  and  cement        ....  31,547  25,477 

Brooms  and  brashes    .        .        .        .        •  5,518-  4,149 

Buttons 3,168  '—^ 

Gables  and  cordage 18,494  28,433 

Oarriages,  railroad  cars,  parts  of,  Ac.     .        .  24,681  20,449 

Oombs         .                .                         .  1,127  12,824 

Copper  and  brass,  manofactores  of                .  66,803  60,511 

Drags  and  Medicines  .        ....  74,966  68,529 

Earthen  and  stoneware                                    .  *    9,889  9,350 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus  5,900  1,200 

GuDpowder                    .                                 .  6,020  137 

Hats— of  fur  and  silk          i        .        .        .  47,687  116,571 

"      of  palm  leaf         .        .        .        .        .  1,741  579 

Household  furniture            ....  183,566  136,766 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber— shoes     .  707  169 

"                       "                other          .  20,863  13,048 

Iron— bar 21,331  10,862 

castings 62,734  41,918 

nails 13,209  11,136 

pig 23,260  18,240 

manufiictures 614,439  697,713 

JeweUery,  real  and  imitation  6,617  15,914 
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UrdoU a^ieo  1,377 

Lead            1,407  87a- 

Leather 258,563  216,436 

"      mannfactared — ^boots  and  shoes  242,450  211,147 

Liosaed  oU 9,668  7,854 

XMiafactaced  Uba«oo         ....  679,466  1,206,684 

"            QOttOB-^prmted,  te.                 .  36,009-  34,197 

"          '     "         white,  other  than  duck  30,994  47,132 

"               "         dnck                           .1,170  4,284 

«                "          other       .  148,240  398,177 

Glaf«,,nMinttfaotnre«  of          ....  69,470  86,2^3 

Hemp,  mannfactores  of— bags    •        .  4,986  2,050 

"               "                   cloth       .        .        .        335 

"               "            •      thread          .  14          

*<               «                  other  1,868  1,941 

Marble  and  stone,  «i^Bn&ciare0  of  86,622  53^883 

Pewter  and  lead 737  76 

Tin 7,166  15,451 

Wood 184,691  45,146 

Holasses 58,568  51,510 

l&osioal  instrnmeits 72,607  104,534 

Paints  and  yarnish              ...  31,193  27,193 

Paper  and  stationery      ....        .  65,341  78,826 

Printing  presses  and  tjpe  15,694  1,771 

Saddlerj         .                                                  .  1,805  911 

Salt    .         .  156,872  201,835 

Snuff                                                                     .  2,490  63,90» 

Soap    ........  7,611  6,727 

Spirits,  from  prraia  .        .        .        .        .        .  94,741  31,481 

mjlasses        ....  -^  267 

other  materials           .        .        .  2,125  2,082 

oftarpentine  3908  6,432 

Sogac,  brown                                                    .  94,630  179,158 

refined 17,447  48,995 

Trunks  and  yalises                           ...        .  10,620  3,992 

Umbrellas,  paraaoli,  Ac.      .        .        ,        .  1,379  1,478 

Vinegar           .        .                                  .        .  1,287  6,845 

Wearing  apparel  14,069  9,378 

Total         .  '      .  $3,699,303  $4,598,792 

^^  Thus  it  will'  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
from  the  United'  States'  to  Canada  were  greater  hy  $899,899, 
under  the  operation  of  the  tevided  tariff^  thain  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1858,  which  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  rates 
prescribed. by  the.  tariff  in  force  piur.  ioiw^agnsfc  7^  186&    Of 
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'Course,  the  efiorts  now  making  m  the  provinces  to  establisb  domestic 
manufaotores  preclude  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  market  by  Amer- 
ican maaufisustureBy  but  this  is  unavoidable,  and  warrants  no  strictures 
on  our  part. 

^^  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  sudden  clamour  of  hostility  that 
the  present  range  of  Canadian  duties  is  demanded  by  the  exigoaciea 
of  tfie  government ;   and  that  the  aot  of  1858  was  a  revenue 
measure  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  a  coz^derahle  taxation  is 
imposed  upon  tea  and  coffee,  articles  which  the  American  govemr 
ment  does  not  venture  to  charge  with  an  impost.  Our  manufacturers^ 
should  consider  that  the  duties  on  these  staples  of  consumptioxi. 
render  it  practicable  for  the  Canadians  to  tax  American  manufac- 
tures only  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  us  upon  Canadian  manufactures,  which,  as  is, 
apparent  from  the  preceding  tsM^^  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^'  Still  it  is  due  to  candour  to  add  that  a  public  sentiment  is 
organizing  in  Canada,  sinnlar  to  that  which  has  been  so  influential; 
upon  American  le^lation,  and  which  insists  upon  such  an  adjust* 
ment  of  customs  as  will  furnish  incidental  protection  to  manufao- 
tures.  The  New  York  Scottish  American  (a  very  intelligent 
journal,  which  gives  much  attention  to  provincial  interests)  remarks 
as  follows,  under  date  of  April  7, 1860 : 

^  The  people  of  Canada  are  now  setting  themselves  in  earnest  to 
extend  and  diversify  their  {nxnluctive  resources.  The  public  intelli- 
gence is  fidrly  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  country  becoming 
self-supporting',  as  the  first  step  toward  solid  and  enduring  sucoees* 
The  movement  in  favour  of  native  manu&ctures  is  assondng  a^ 
practical  form.  Several  woollen  nulls,  idready  in  operation,  have 
as  great  a  demand  as  they  can  supply  for  the  very  excellent 
articles  of  clothing  which  they  produce.  Attention  is  beiog  directed 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  o[  flax,  a  commodity  for  the  pro* 
duction  (^  which  the  province  is  well  adapted ;  and  in  several 
localities  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  establiabm^kt  of 
cotton  factories.  The  latter  are  about  to  be  started  by  joint  stock 
eompanies  at  Toronto,  Dundas  and  Sherbrooke,  and  similar  move- 
ments are  being  talked  of  in  other  places.     Sherbrooke  is  well 
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fliiaated  for  sach  an  enterprise,  witli  abundant  and  constant  water 
power,  with  cheap  labonr  to  be  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
French  population,  and  a  surrounding  country  of  great  fertility, 
formed  chiefly  by  an  enterprismg  class  of  people  from  England  and 
Scotland.  Lower  Canada,  indeed,  presents  special  advantages  for 
manufacturing  industry.  With  its  abundant  and  cheap  labour, 
supplied  from  among  a  people  who  are  capable  of  steady  and  pains- 
taking habits  when  they  are  properly  directed,  it  needs  but  the 
energy  and  resources  of  British  capitalists  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  disposition  now  evinced  in  Canada,  both  by  the  government 
and  the  people  to  support  native  manufactures.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
those  branches  of  artificial  production ;  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Afferent  duties  on  timber,  just  introduced  by  the  British  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  very  materially 
tiie  amount  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  export  of  the 
country,  or  if  it  does  not  reduce  the  quantity,  it  will,  at  all  events, 
lower  the  price.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  bunness,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  advice 
^ven  by  the  London  Times  j  and  turn  attention  to  some  other  class 
of  production,  tiiough  certainly  not  to  agriculture,  which  already 
engrosses  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  province.  The 
eotton  manu&cture  appears  to  be  in  most  favour,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  now  afforded  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  bringing 
&e  raw  material  direct  from  St.  Louis.' 

"  The  annual  report  for  1859,  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  enumerates,  as  recent  and  successful  establishments,  the 
manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  candles,  whiskey  and  ale,  cigars, 
ground  coffee,  spices  and  mustard,  nails,  earthenware,  boots  and 
shoes,  etc.  These  Canadian  manufactures  are  mostiy  absorbed  by 
home  consumption,  yet  some  of  them,  notwithstanding  our  duties 
of  20  per  cent,  and  upward,  begin  to  appear  in  American  markets. 
I  annex  a  few  manufactured  articles,  and  our  imports  of  them  frt)m 
Canada,  during  the  years  1858  and  1859. 

UPOBTB    OV    MANUrAOTUBIS     FROM     CANADA     TO     TBI    UKITID     STATU. 

Articles.  1868.  1869. 

Beer,  incaaki $4,780  $6,160 

Beer,  in  botUei  696  898 


Bdoti  iai4  t]io«g^  Othtt  thtti  ieaibbr        «  t^  Ml 

Clothing,  rMdjrHOBAdo         ....  1,186  1,166 

Ootton,  pieee-gooda         ....  262  2 

Cotton,  thread  twist 81  . 

CotUm,  telt«t i1  4M 

CoUOB,  not  Bp0dtod           ....  IfiU  1,626   ' 

Feathen  and  flowers        ....  66  289 
Flax,  manofactared  linens,  bleached   and 

nnbleached 31  98 

Flax,  mannfketured  not  specified     .       .  i46  854 

Furs,  numnfiiotaMe  €f         .       •       •       «  8^  601 

Jewellety,  gold  and  silT«r,  minHflMiuef  486  480 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  straw  .        ,  4^62?  7,?o6 

India  rubber,  manofactores  ot         .        •  804  bfilO 

Iron,  bar 618  »i 

cable*,  ahlin  <       •       •       .       <  9  680 

caUefy        ......  139  1,441 

muskets  and  rifles           ...  376  6t2 

pig     .                 .        .      *.        .        .  12,324  5,t88 

railroad 116,168  169,678 

sheet 1,238  1,84T 

ether  manoliiclitfM  16^98  19,688 

Leather,  aiairalhelared  boots  and  shoes  7oi  696 

gloTes        ,       .  -^i^  474 

shins  tanlMd  644  8,666 

teBBedfSole  196  8,809 

not  specified   .  2,874  8,897 

Salt        .        .                ....  20,8*78  16,231 

Silk,  maholhotared,  piece  go6d4                 .  147  iH 

noti|iC0ifiMi    •        .  686  864 

B^ttrnflHA^f 18|978  18|679 

frotegndil         ....  4,006  2,786 

from  other  materials  299  80^ 

dngar,  brown 976  8,46^ 

If  orei,  chisaj  earthen,  Ar6.         ...  860  18,768 

Wood,  manafactares  of          ...  21,820  86,670 
Wool  and  worsted,  mannfiMtond. 

Blankets 84  M 

Carpeting 464  li6 

Funnels      .......  60  184 

Fieci  goods  .                     .  ,    .       4  1|897  1,811 

Hotspecified 2/)08  6,666 

$888,784  i874|006 

tttO  016  VinM  SttlM  MAg  lU^^,  Aikongk  eMMfing  hgr 
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•140^72  Hie  flimilar  import  of  1857-58,  is  insigiuficuit  in  ooi&- 
pariflon  with  the  movement  of  American  mannfactores  into  Canada 
daring  the  same  periodfl,  and  which  exceed  three  million  dollars  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1859.  Sorely  our  mana&ctnrers,  difficult 
as  they  are  to  satisfy,  have  no  good  reason  for  dissatis&ctian  with 
the  reciprocity  treaty.     « 

«  But  prominent  Canadian  statesmen  present  another  alteniatiYe 
for  onr  conrideration  than  to  restore  restrictions  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  kindred  commmiities.  It  consists  of  the  removal  of 
existing  restrictions.  It  is  proposed  by  a  leading  politician  of  Upper 
Canada  (Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  M.P.  for  Hamilton,  in  a  late  address 
to  his  constituents),  ^  to  extend  the  Eedproeity  Treaty  to  Manu- 
faeturee; — to  earry  reeiproeUy  farthery  and  eetaUiih  between  the 
Profrinees  and  the  UviUd  Statee  an  Ameriean  ZoUvereinj  each 
co¥niry  adopting  thepdliey  of  ufiUmUedfree  trade  with  eath  oOier^ 
and  the  eame  protection  to  domeetie  numufaeturee,* 

-*  INSTEAD  OP  ABROGATING  THE  RECIPROCITY 
TREATY,  WILL  NOT  THE  GOVERNMENT  CONCUR  IN 
THISSUGGESTION,ANDPROPOSEITS  ENLARGEMENT? 
^^  It  is  insisted  that  the  frontier  states  are  hostile  to  the  treaty, 
and  in  &yor  of  giving  notice  of  a  wish  to  terminate  the  same. 
What  is  the  evidence  of  such  a  disposition  ?  Do  the  New  England 
states  desire  to  involve  their  fishing  interests  in  the  embarrass- 
ments from  which  the  treaty  relieved  them  ?  Is  the  countiy  at  large 
disposed  to  incur  again  the  risk  of  hostilities  between  American  and 
English  cruisers,  which  was  immment  in  1853-'54  ?  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  the  lake  states  would  be  satisfied  by  a  surrender 
of  free  navigation  upon  the  St.  Iiawrence  river  and  the  canals  of 
Canada? 

'^  In  response  to  these  and  nmilar  questions  the  following  extract 
of  a  recent  article  from  the  Detroit  Tribune  is  pertinent : 

^^  ^  We  do  not  know  what  effect  the  treaty  has  had  upon  the  lake 
states,  but  it  has  certainly  produced  no  such  disastrous  results  upon 
Michigan,  Undoubtedly,  Canada  derives  more  advantage  from  it 
than  we  do,  unless  we  offset  the  opening  of  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  Europe  against  the  very  general  advantages  it 
has  conferred  upon  them:  butithasdiivennomanufisM^toriesor  mft« 
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ira&cturers  from  Ifichigan  into  Canada,  nor  has  it,  so  far  as  we  have 
ever  heard,  mjuriouBly  affeoted  oar  manafactures.  The  trade  which 
has  grown  up  under  the  treaty  is  mutually  beneficial.  On  the  80th  of 
September  we  (liGchigan)  had  exported  to  Canada  since  the  treaty 
-went  into  operation,  of  raw  material,  manufactured  wood,  fcc,  and 
foreign  productions,  mostly  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  tea,  to  the 
Talue  of  $23,457,760,  and  imported  only  $15,805,509  worth,  leav- 
ing a  balance  m  our  favour  of  $7,651,271.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
trade  has  ^ven  large  employment  to  our  shipping,  about  one-half 
of  the  above  aggregate  of  $39,000,000  having  been  carried  or 
brought  by  our  own  vessels.' 

^'  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  treaty,  and  expresses  surprise  and 
alarm  at  the  movement  in  favour  of  its  abrogation. 

^^  We  have  exhibited  our  exportations  of  American  manufSMtures 
to  Canada.  It  will  further  illustrate  the  interests  which  are  now 
connected  with  this  subject,  to  append  those  articles  of  export  to 
British  America  which  are  the  natural  products  of  the  United 
:8tates,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859.  Under  the  recipro- 
city treaty  these  enter  free  of  duty. 

■ZP0BT8  IttOK  TBI  UVITID  STATM  TO  BRITISH  AMIUOA. 

185S-'69.  To  other 

Articles.  To  Oaaada.  B.N.A.  poe. 

Applet, 98-686  $20-112 

Ashes,        76-686  .••• 

Beef, 26*606  71*409 

Boards,  plaak  and  seantliag, 13-662  106*066 

Botter, 16*266  198- T86 

•Cheese, 60126  16*610 

Clover  seed, 6*981  1*197 

Coal, 226*898  25*040 

Cotton,  * 7*100  220 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked, 31*394  16*969 

Pish,  pickled       6*601  4*493 

Bam  and  baeon, 68*394  166*437 

Hemp, 1'137  366 

mwn  timber, 700  9*299 

Other  lumber 20,168  23*799 

Hides, ,    .    .    .  4H366  1-660 
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1[6i$, 644154 

HoriMdCaUle, •  1*1M'«»6  43,8t»^ 

HOfnei, 86*900  IS-SOO^ 

Hop8» 11S64  2048 

tDdUnOorn, 439125  93-32a 

Indian  tneal, 60T40  179*919 

Lard,       69-941  20-699 

UalM»    • 9*990 

Pbrk, 642-9Y2  66re3T 

^oUtOM, 2T-^44  9012 

Rfemea!, 2-615  89-190 

BJte^ 81*969  19-)2T 

Rosin  and  tarpentiae, 73*026  17-618 

Bje  oatiy  &e^  (amaU  grain,) 163052  k6*909 

BhMp, 20-288  2-660 

dUn  and  fats, ^-559  4-850 

Tallow, 118-018  08-971 

Tatandplteh, 8-748  17-819 

Tobaoeolaaf, 174-812  28-684 

Wheat, l*lt8-560  100-711 

Wheat  fion^, 1*666'546  2-962171 

Wodl 894-881 


<^  The  report  upon  oommerce  mtii  ttat4gatton  t^toMtt  t894,18t 
to  Canada,  and  $162,045  to  other  proyiiioe8^  as  the  value  of  raw 
articles  matff  tt  Miith  Would  doiabtleSB  be  ihdltiAod  in  tfie  free  list 
of  the  treaty ;  but  tiie  obJ3ct  of  the  foregoing  statement  is  less  to 
eidiiUi  aggf^gafees  Aan  to  show  how  eyery  portton  of  the  countzy  is 
mtei^rated  m  flie  tirade,  which  has  grown  up  within  fbnf  years 
imdei^  the  encouragement  6{  the  policy  of  reciprocity. 

THE  LATE  ATTACK  UPON  THAT  POLICY  CAN  BE 
TRACED  EXCLUSIVELY  TO  ONE  QUARTER,  THE  SHIP- 
PING  INTERST  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELlPHiA, 
AND  THE  LIKIBS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN 
THOSE  CITIES  AND  THE  WEST.  Pennsylvania,  as  a  state, 
cannot  share  tiie  tfentimentv  for  coal  and  bony  with  the  manufao- 
iored  of  the  lattet*,  are  pfomident  exports  to  Caibada ;  While  the 
other  manufacturing  interest,  both  of  Pennsylvafaia  and  l!Tew*York, 
gain  lai^ly  fran  the  ccmsumption  of  their  produots  in  the  pro* 
Tinc88.  But  the  lihporting  and  raihroad  interests  of  tfie  two  states 
are  apprehensive  of  thb  competition  of  the  Grand  Truilk  inulwaj 


:%mi  tbt  mmg^fymL  of  Hke  Bb  Lamenee ;  and  tike  north-vesteni 
4ttid  fiMB  tba  MOsaiaripin  atates  oittrt  be  fiweed,  bj  the  ibiogatbn 
«C  rdcipvooil  tmile  ud  navigaticm,  to  pwrBuo  esolmvely  oorteia 
•ehannda  of  commwicatkm.  It  is  aot  poanble  ibat  1^  Umiol 
Slates  cai»  be  indiieod  to  jrield  to  saoh  an  appeal. 

*'  Tb«  fiwegDiog  ooBsideratioDS  bave  boon  suggested  by  tbo 
docuMAtary  oviiaaoe  beifere  no.  THERS  MAT  BE  OTHER 
PACTS  THAT  WOULD  WABBA9T  OTHER  OONOLU- 
8I0NS,  BUT  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  PAR- 
TICULARXiT  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT,  ARE  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION,  A  COM- 
PLETE VINDICATION  OF  THE  TREATIES  OF  JUNE  6, 
1864. 

^^  StiU  if  thero  is  aocosdty  for  roviong,  let  it  be  la  the  diiectkn 
-of  the  pnnoiple  vhieb  the  United  States  baa  always  adyanced—firoe- 
dom,  not  restrietipn  of  oommeroial  intoKcoane. 

**  Jambs  W.  Tatlob. 

^^HoN.  HownL  Cobb,  Seeretary  ofth$  2V€Mi4iy." 

And  the  following  excoUent  short  explanation  comes  \^rjr 
49propo9  at  ibis  moment : — 

CANADIAN  RBOIPBOOnnr — RBPOBT  OF  HON.  1.  T.  HATCH. 

To  the  IMtUor  of  the  New  York  Times: 
*^  Mr.  IsBABL  T.  Hatch  aocorapaiiies  his  special  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  working  of  the  Reciproeity  Treaty  with  far  too  much 
Official  plsticUng  m  behalf  of  his  clients,  of  lo<^  interests  of  West- 
em  New  York,  to  have  it  carry  the  influence  it  otherwise  woqU. 
When  the  abrogation  of  a  friendly  treaty  between  neigbboiiriiig 
Sliates,  iHio  are,  and  should  be,  on  die  most  friencUy  terms  commer^ 
dally  and  politicaUyy  is  broached,  it  ^pold  not  be  based  upon  the 
iwftginary  grievanoe  of  a  section  only  of  the  8,000  mile  firoiatier, 
extending  froBoi  the  Athintic  tp  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  bat  taken  from 
a  mm^te  investigation,  and  eomprebensi?e  and  unbiassed  view  Qf 
tb^  ei^tire  frontier  and  oaroftd  ezaminaticm  of  its  varied  intersstii. 
It  is  quite  eaiy  for  Mr.  Hatch  to  recapitulate  the  enormous  in- 
tfiTMised  trade  and  traffic  of  the  mx  years  since  the  treaty  came 
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into  eflfocty  and  imagbue  all  the  reyenue  that  would  haye  aeenwd 
had  ilie  old  duties  been  imposed^  and  also  the  large  balance  id 
&yoxir  of  Oaaada  in  exchange  (tf  prodncts,  &c.,  &c.  Bat  it  would 
have  required  much  less  labour  and  fiur  fewer  figures  to  have  cakm- 
Uted  the  amount  of  transactions  had  the  old  system  been  adhered 
to,  for  the  ample  reason  that  the  interchange  would  not  have 
taken  place.  But  Mr.  Hatch  must  in  the  first  place  oonsidery 
that  while  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  moetfy 
tiie  products  of  the  soil  that  could  have  found  a  market,  via  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  Europe,  the  imports  from  tiie  United  States  to^ 
Canada  have  been  mainly  manufactures,  on  which  the  'producer 
had  his  large  profits,  or  merchandise,  on  which  the  merchant 
receives  the  same.  His  greatest  grievance  he  finds,  however,  in 
the  increased  duties  by  Canada.  He  says,  and,  after  recommend- 
ing retaliatory  steps,  winds  up  his  laboured  report,  as  follows : 

^^  ^  The  proper,  radical  and  sufficient  remedy,  beyond  question, 
is  the  speedy  abrogation  of  the  treaty  itself.* 

^^  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Hatch.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  process. 
So  it  is  for  a  State  to  repudiate  its  debts,  but  it  is  not  always — 
mdeed  never — a  wUe  transaction.  Canada  has  raised  her  duties 
as  her  only  means  of  revenue,  to  meet  her  current  obligations  since 
1854,  but  it  has  acted  alike  ypon  British  as  upon  American  goods- 
inoariahly.  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  dso  have  slightly 
increased  for  like  reasons  ;  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfound- 
land not  so,  having  sufficient  revenue  with  no  public  works.  But 
ask  Mame,  Massachusetts,  or  their  fishing  interests  of  Oloucester, 
Marblehead  or  Plymouth  if  they  would  have  their  quiet  and  pro- 
fitable calling  interfered  with ;  also,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
or  liGnnesota,  and  you  will  get  a  unanimous  response  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  is  all  very  well  to  magnify  the  advantage,  of  the  Erie 
canal,  the  Bonded  system,  fro.,  &c.,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
•  an  offiet  on  the  other  side  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  vast  and  increasing  Western  States,  and  the  participatim 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf,  &c.,  &c.  It  must,  of  course,  be  ex* 
pected  that  Canada  will  protect,  as  fiur  as  posable,  her  own  rail- 
road system,  that  has  sprung  into  existence  almost  entirely  smce 
1854.  But  the  United  States  must  not  complain  of  legitimate  com- 
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petitioii  in  the  oarrying  and  paasenger  traffic ;  for,  indeed,  ahoold 
Aej  as  a  nation  see  fit  to  adopt  the  narrow  minded  policy  agaii^>  I 
see  no  reason  why  Canada  is  not  in  qoito  as  independent  a  position 
as  the  United  States  in  every  particular,  excepting  when  the  United 
States  Market  is  better  thu  that  of  Europe  for  Breadstufb ;  and 
nothing  would  tend  sooner  to  develop  their  own  resources  in  manu- 
fteturing  all  kmds  of  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  &c.,  instead  of 
patronising  their  ingenious  nei^bours.  Besides,  with  the  aid  of 
British  capital,  they  would  at  once  push  forward  their  ccnmection 
with  the  Bed  Biver  country  and  the  Pacific  by  railroad,  as  this 
measure  partakes  of  both  local  and  national  importance,  and  would 
be  ha^ened  by  any  such  action  as  recommeixded  by  Mr.  Hatch. 
Such  a  course,  however  would  be  anytiung  but  a  popular  measure 
with  the  masses  on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  need  not  be  feared. 

"W.H.M." 

I  am  annous  also  to  give  here  the  following  article  from  the  last 
London  JBcanomisty  (28th  July,  I860,)  to  show  the  lowered  tone 
of  the  Free  Traders  in  England,  the  advocate  of  the  conswmery 
98.  the  producer^  as  if  all  eonBumera  who  require  the  care  of 
parliament  are  not  producers.  ^^  Qive  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him,"  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  way  people  now  regard  what 
they  see  in  the  Economist.  Sentences,  which  at  one  time  would 
have  been  thought  oracular,  are  now  felt  by  the  operatives  or  pro- 
ducers to  be  unmitigated  blockheadism,  such  as  the  following  fi^m 
the  article  now  quoted : 

<<  The  object  of  Industry  is  the  benefit  of  the  consumer." 

^^  We  all,  imder  the  civilized  system  of  the  division  of  labour^ 
work  for  each  other." 

With  half  an  eye  my  readers  will  see  that  the  &tal  error  of  this 
article  as  of  all  articles  and  speeches  on  Free  Trade  or  Political 
Economy,  is  that  the  writers  and  speakers,  either  tiirough  ignorance 
or  dengn,  overlook  the  viartuaUy  important  question  ofjH^ment — 
they  do  not  admit  that  it  makes  any  matter  whether  a  thing  is  paid 
in  cash  or  British  labour ! — ^while,to  the  most  obtuse  practical  man, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  latter  has  the  superiority  over  the  former, 
that  it  finds  a  market  for  the  employment  of  our  own  people  to  the 
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umm  esim^  While  all  miu|  aae  ijiat  if  ve  bvy  p«{>oi  from  a^ 
Englidi  iUbpMpiMlEev,  hetekis  in  Mtom  Britiih  eoMModitiea,  lAflt 
if  we  buy  pi^per  from  a  Freiioh  papefsaaker^  he  tate  gold  ii 
Yetnrn,  die  ahipn^ent  of  wlpoh  eete  no  Bitliflh  kyixuAry  in  motioQ^* 
Imt  en  tfie  oeiUamy  ie  ^  death  blow  leie  or  moro  4o  evaiy  wnriong 
man,  aa  lemoving  from  Bng^and  the  baaia  of  ihe  ciieidalii^  ma- 
dinm — hUmea»$^emplojfmmtmuipa^9fimt.  In  a  word,  tiumi^ 
iheoTetiealfy  Biilain  would  plaee  the  Ibveigner  on  no  better  boliaif 
Aon  Ymt  own  proAieer,  pvaotipaBy  she  wonld  place  him  on  a  mneh 
better  footing.  I  repeat  Khat  their  motto  (for,  worse  timn  Bobea^ 
pierre,  they  hare  no  piiaoiple  on  wlvch  yon  can  attaek  them,  bat 
<»ily  a  want  gf  prinoipte  w  politieal  atheum,)  thftb  of  Bebequerre : 
— ^  P4ris0ent  lea  Odoniee,  phitdt  qu'un  prinaipe." 

FUS  TRAnn  IN  PAPEB^-FROM  THB  LONDON  ^^  ECONOMIST.^* 

*^  There  ]^  no  doubt  that  Free  Trade  is  one  of  the  most  unpo- 
pular things  in  practice  in  the  world.  Abroad  it  is  unknown,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  unpopular.  But  in  thip  country  we  are  m  the 
habit  of  repeating  its  mpxims ;  we  have  been  so  for  many  years ; 
and  yet  even  here  fresh  occasions  perpetually  arise  Ti^ch  show 
with  how  little  distinptness  the  subject  is  apprehended,  and  how 
little  hold  it  has  upon  the  popular  E^mpathies.  In  truth,  popular 
sympathy  is  apt  to  be  opposed  to  it.  Its  fundamental  maxim  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  multitude.  Most  men  sympathize  with  the 
producer.  He  is  a  visible  person ;  he  does  *  good  to  the  nation ; 
he  ^  employs  labour ' ;  he  presses  his  claims  for  support  upon  the 
public  ;  he  often  has  and  always  seems  to  have  much  at  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Flee  Trader 
attends  exclusively  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  do  one 
Imows  who  the  conswier  is.  He  is,  so  to  say,  an  invisible  pevson ; 
he  ^  employs  no  bbour ' ;  he  consumes  for  his  own  benefit  mi  aot 
tar  that  (rf*  others ;  he  lays  hold  on  no  ima^native  sympathy.    TM 


*  Even  if  the  foreigner  took  payment  in  British  laboar,  there  would  be  a  losf 
te  Britain  of  one  half  the  employment,  if  Britain  could  grow  or  mannAtctnre 
tk»  artiols  soppliad  bj  the  foreigner.— -ItAM  Buohavam. 
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jood  to  the  eonaisier,  too,  aeonvi  for  the  moot  part  not  eommeR- 
euate  idHk  the  uyiiry  to  the  prodnoer.  Toa  seem  only  to  be 
-eheapflning  Mme  ordbiarj  ertiole  by  half  a  iarthiag  which  no  one 
m  pfaotiee  wodd  oyer  feel ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  you  destroy  a 
iriiole  department  of  native  industry ;  yon  ehutnp  whole  &otorieB, 
yon  thiow  Bumy  persons  on  the  mereiee  of  the  world, — ^you  make  a 
eoene  of  misery  where  there  used  to  he  a  scene  of  comfort.  Sooh 
will  ever  he  the  popular  conception  of  Free  Trade,  and  it  will 
ever  reqnire  a  constant  effi>rt  to  secure  for  that  doctrine  its  own  doe 
and  paramount  place. 

^^  On  both  ddes  of  the  Channel  we  see  illustrations  of  this 
remark.  In  Frrniee^  the  Protectionist  party,  aided,  we  re^t  to 
say,  by  the  Liberal  party,  who  oppose  Free  Trade  because  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a  Free-Trader,  seem  disposed  to  refuse  to  make  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  the  present  prohibition  upon  the  export  of 
rags.  Li  Snglandj  the  papernnakers  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
obtain  a  prolongation  oi  the  protection  which  they  have.  A  BiD 
has  been  brought  into  Parliament  to  reduce  the  Customs  duty  on 
foreign  paper  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  to  the 
existing  Excise  duty  of  home-made  paper,  and  to  this  Bill  the  manu- 
focturers  here  have  two  objections. 

^*  First,  they  say  that  16s.  per  cwt.,  the  sum  which  is  fixed  upon 
for  the  reduced  Customs'  duty,  is  not  in  truth  the  foir  equivaleob 
-of  the  14s.  9d.  Excise  duty.  And  on  this  pomt  the  case  of 
th^  paper-makers  should  be  carefully  mvestigated.  It  is  for 
them  to  show,  not  in  vs^e  statements,  but  in  precise  figures 
what  their  real  position  is.  If  they  can  succeed  in  shewing  that 
the  duty  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  on  the  foreign  product  is  lew 
of^Nressive  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  retained  on  the  home  pro- 
duct, th^  argument  will  be  irrenstibly  cogent.  They  will  have 
shown  that  Mr.  Qladstone  proposes  to  subject  them  to  an  izyustioe. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  arguments  they  have  us 
yet  advanced  are  very  vi^e  on  this  point,  and  are  deficient  in 
practical  detail.  It  is  certam  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  modii^ 
his  measure  to  meet  a  practical  objection  of  this  sort,  but  no  such 
objection  substantiated  with  precision. 

"  In  reality,  the  papeinnakers  re^  on  their  second  objection. 
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They  say,  if  foreign  oountries  wQl  not  let  us  have  Aeir  rags,  why 
shonld  we  take  their  paper? — ^if  they  restrict  ns  from  the  raw  ma^ 
terial,  why  should  we  buy  their  manufactures  ?  But  we  say,  whj 
should  we  not  ?  Why  is  the  pnrchaser  of  paper  to  pay  dear  for  it, 
in  order  that  the  paper  he  bays  may  be  made  here  and  not  else* 
^ere  ?  The  object  of  industry  u  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 
We  all,  onder  the  civilised  system  of  the  division  of  labour,  work 
for  the  benefit  of  each  other.  We  employ  our  time  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  others,  whom  we  do  not  see  and  do  not  know. 
The  test  of  the  goodness  of  our  work,  is  that  we  provide  better  for 
their  wants  than  any  one  else  does.  The  case  of  the  paper^makers 
is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  say,  the  case  of  the  Corn-Law  over 
again.  What  an  injustice,  it  used  to  be  said,  is  it  to  our  fanner 
with  dear  Ubour  and  poor  soil,  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
the  foreign  former  witii  cheap  labour  and  a  rich  soil.  What  an 
injustice,  it  is  now  said,  is  it  to  our  paper-maker,  who  has  to  buy 
his  material  dear,  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  a  paper- 
maker  who  can  buy  his  material  cheap.  Both  arguments  are  im^ 
portant  if  we  are  bound  to  balance  the  advantages  of  the  foreigner, 
which  we  cannot  help,  by  imposing  on  him  equal  disadvantages  'i 
neither  is  of  the  least  vaJue  if  we  say  we  will  put  all  producers  on 
a  level  as  far  as  our  fiscal  system  is  concerned.  We  will  do  no 
mjustice  ;  but  we  decline  to  make  artificial  counterweights  for  the 
natural  advantages  or  the  restrictive  laws  of  other  nations.  We 
can  only  place  all  producers  on  a  level  as  far  as  our  own  laws  go ; 
we  will,  in  all  cases  do  that ;  and  will  in  no  case  do  more. 

^^  But,  in  truth,  the  case  of  the  paper-makers  is  not  so  strong 
as  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  agricultural  Protectionists  had 
a  telUng  argument,  though  we  now  know  it  to  have  been  errtmeous, 
derived  from  the  inherent  fertility  of  foreign  soils.  Li  some  coun- 
tries fertile  land  abounds  in  excellent  situations.  Our  opponents 
have  an  indestructible  advantage.  The  foreign  paper^makers  have 
only  a  deetmetible  advantage.  No  doubt  a  nation  which  will  not 
allow  the  export  of  rags  has  for  a  time  the  advantage  of  cheap  ragg ; 
but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  As  soon  as  that  nation  manufocturea 
paper  on  a  large  scale,  the  price  of  rags  will  rise  at  once.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  France.    France,  we  fear,  may  be  induced 
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not  to  relax  in  any  degree  her  prohibiiaon  on  the  export  of  ragp. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  For  a  time  she  injures  ^e  rag  mer- 
chant and  benefits  the  paper-maker.  But  as  soon  as  the  prospect 
df  foreign  trade  induces  the  manufacturer  to  increase  his  business, 
the  rag  dealer  will  raise  the  price.  Rags  are  an  article  essen- 
tially limited  in  quantity.  The  moment  the  demand  is  increased 
the  price  will  rise  n^idly.  The  price  of  rags  in  France,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  ^ye  the  French  manufiEtcturer  a  considerable  advantage 
over  ours ;  but  it  is  an  iUusory  advantage.  If  he  should  attempt 
to  export  paper  to  this  country,  it  will  immediately  diminish,  and 
will  soon  entirely  cdase." 


IV. 


HOME  MANUFACTURES  THE  TRUE  POLICY  FOR 
CANADA. 

LeUer  from  Jacob  Deunttj  Haq.,  M.P.,  Prmdent  of  the  Banyue 
du  PeupUj  to  .William  Lyon  Mackenzie^  Eiq.^  M.P. 

MoNTRBAL,  July  26, 1858. 
Mt  DBAS  Snt, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  favourable  opinion 
of  my  desire  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  Canada ;  that  sub- 
ject has  engaged  a  portion  of  my  attention  and  experience  for  more 
than  ffixty  years  past ;  the  question  of  providing  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government,  by  a  judicious  and  wise  apportionment 
of  taxes,  by  a  Tariff,  as  immediately  cohnected  therewith. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclumon,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to- 
mmd  what  some  one  may  conrider  truisms. 

1st.  And  at  the  foundation,  I  will  enquire  who  pays  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Tariff?  Is  it  the  producer  or  the  consumer  ?  That  depends 
mainly  on  the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand.  A  short  supply 
causes  a  scarcity,  consequentiy  a  rise  in  the  price,  by  which  the 
duties  are  added  to  the  cost,  and  paid  by  the  consumer.  An  abun- 
dant supply  or  glut  in  the  market,  of  any  article,  causes  the  price 
to  faU  when  the  duties  are  paid  by  the  producer  to  get  into  the* 
market. 
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Jn  anoflier  cMe,  irheaever  ommnstaaoeft  fff^  t0  we  ev  1W10 
persons  a  moiu^j,  then  mtoaUy  ilie  datios  ire  p^d  bgr  tjbf  f9f^ 
>9iuiier. 

As  a  geii«nl  nda,  o^fni^^^it&m  <enA  ^  4MnM  jm0^.  To 
fl^oure  this  oompetitionsoiiietixMi  requires  duties  to  be  levied  m^ 
more  powerM  Foreiga  mana&otufersy  iriAoat  wbiott  H^fij  V9itf 
erush  your  dooiesiic  Biaoufacturers,  thereby  maintoiu  %  ismc^]^, 
and  charge  their  own  price  to  oousuBiers.  All  parties  ere  beneSi^^ 
by  placing  the  producer  and  consumer  near  together ;  evwy  uw 
<ian,  by  reciprocating  in&L  his  neighbour,  pay  him  eei^er  thM  he 
can  raise  money  and  send  it  abroad  to  a  straoger. 

It  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  for  an  article 
that  makes  it  cheap  to  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  aid  the  consumer  in  paying  for  his  goods,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  revenue  to  support  an  economical  goyemmeni, 
ahould  be  raised  bye  tariff  so<i;;9M>r(J9n^a8  to  j^reencouin^ieent 
to  the  manufacturers  of  such  articles  as  we  can  produce  or  manufac- 
ture with  advantage  in  our  country.  By  so  doing  we  induce  the 
investment  of  capital  in  machinery,  which  wiS  enable  our  manu&e- 
turers  to  compete  here  among  themselves  and  witii  foreigners  too, 
by  which  means  the  foreign  producer  must  pay  the  duties  into  our 
treasury  which  we  levy,  in  order  to  get  into  our  market,  which  duties 
he  cannot  put  on  the  cost  of  his  goods ;  confle<{uently  the  price  ^ 
not  increased  to  the  consumer  by  the  duties. 

I  know  of  instances  where  foreigo«!8,  manufacti^ing  arftiielf^ 
simiku*  to  those  made  in  Canada,  have  not  only  paid  our  duties  (Xfk 
their  goods  but  freight  and  charges  also,  and  aftorwards  sold  thegi 
at  the  lowest  prices  they  would  have  taJcen  at  home,  which  proves 
the  wisdom  of  so  apportioning  the  tariff,  for,  besides  foreigpen 
replenishing  our  treasury  and  at  the  same  time  affording  their  goods 
to  our  merchants,  and  through  them  to  the  copgumeis,  at  a  Umfmr 
rate  than  they  would  have  done  if  we  had  perfect  free  trade  p 
those  articles,  or  no  duty  at  aU,  it  is  {dain  that  without  some  ei^ 
•couragement  our  infant  institutioBS  would  have  been  prevente4  er 
crashed,  thus  leaving  our  consumers  entirely  dependent  on  foreigjieip 
to  charge  us  what  they  pleased,  and  add  costs  of  freight,  &o. 

You  remember  that  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  Reciprooily 
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lAUi  liie  United  S^tei.  Why?  Because  we  wftnted  iheir  market 
fitf  the  produce  of  our  t^oreets,  Farms,  and  Seas ;  and  why  did  we 
want  their  market  ?  Because  it  was  better  than  our  own.  Why 
it$8  it  so  ?  Because  tiiey  encourage  their  mechanics,  and  we  So  not. 

But  five  tradeiB  affirm  that  the  consumer  paid  the  duties.  It  the 
Americans  paid  the  duties  on  our  lumber,  &c.,  what  would  we  cat^ 
ft»  Beciptocity  ?  Let  tii^m  pay  their  duties,  and  We  wiU  let  tiieif 
produce  come  to  us  fi^e.  The  fitcts  were,  that  when  our  people 
e^rted  our  ptoduce  to  liie  United  States  [before  the  ftet3ipn)city 
T^ty]  We,  the  ptodUctv^^  put  out  hands  into  our  pockets,  took 
otA  our  money,  pui  itin^  tTnited  StiOes  Treoiuty,  and  neo^ 
iow  it  dffdin. 

The  gfeat  variety  of  impottant  inventions  and  discoveries  of  new 
littcliineiy,  tnoved  by  Horse,  Steam,  and  Water  power,  hare  so 
mtltiplied  the  power  of  production,  and  reduced  tiie  expense  of 
nttikii^turing,  that  whenetier  tiiete  is  considerable  competition, 
duties  are  almost  invariably  paid  by  the  producers,  to  procure  a 
ittttritet. 

I  thM  thie  ciise  is  ditet^nt  as  to  who  pays  the  dtities,  the  p¥6- 
dueef  ot  coiiramer,  in  refbt^nce  to  many  artidBS  df  iSie  first  neced* 
dty  which  we  do  not  produce  to  any  great  amount,  Strch  a^  Salt, 
l!e)E^  Cofee,  Baw  Sugar,  Molasses,  and  oilier  similar  goods.  Dirtiei 
Ob  these  articles  are  in  almost  evefy  case  added  to  the  first  cost  and 
diftf ged,  and  are  paid  by  tiie  Canadian  consumer.  I  tidnk  a  wfso 
Iioficy"  Would  require  them  to  be  admitted  fiM  firom  duties,  or 
neariyso. 

I  believe  that  all  classed  diodd  (in  ph)portion  to  tiiehr  means) 
contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  State. 

A  l^ason  wliy  Salt,  Teit,  ftaw  Sugar,  CollSefe,  and  Molafises  6ih6nld 
be  admitted  free,  is  that  they  are  Ibfticles  of  the  first  necesrity  of 
Itfb,  fthd  tiLeliJ>otiring  man  conaumes  &smndi  «b  the  man  of  ferttme. 
It  is  oppression  and  crdelty,  tiiat  tiie  labdurelr  who  works  hatd  1^ 
Ua  50  6t  100  cents  per  day,  should  pay  as  much  duty  as  the  man 
iAiO  is  WoiA  millions.  I  maintain  tiiat  no  duties  should  be  exacted 
OD  those  articles,  biit  if  the  Oovehnnent  Insist  on  adding  duties  on 
^e^  t^gs,  then,  by  all  means  let  tiie  duties  be  on  tiie  oi  wlt^em 
frifteipte  <ota  tiie  value)  and  not  dn  tire  fpeeiflo.  It  is  ncH;  fiiit  llxat 
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my  servant  man  ahould  pay  as  much  as  I  do  for  these  articles,  or 
that  he  who  buys  a  cheap  article  should  pay  ttie  same  tax  as  he  who 
buys  a  costly  one. 

A  great  object  is  to  afford  EMPLOYMENT  TO  OUR  OWN 
PEOPLE,  and  to  those  who  emigrate  from  the  British  Liles  and 
wish  to  live  under  the  British  crown.  Why  should  people  he  obliged 
to  leave  Canada  for  the  United  States  to  earn  a  living  there,  and 
we  send  our  monetf  to  pay  them  there  for  their  goods? 

'Tis  said  there  is  plenty  of  land.     Let  the  people  go  and  clear 
up  the  forest.     Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  spent  half  of  his  life- 
in  learning  a  trade  will  go  to  the  wilderness  to  perish  there?    No, 
you  cannot  drive  him  there,  bat  you  may  drive  him  out  of  the 
country  to  enrich  another  land  by  his  skill,  capital  and  labour. 

Shall  we  depopulate  Canada  by  driving  our  young  women  from 
their  parents'  care  and  counsel,  and  the  instruction  of  their  clergy, 
to  manu&cture  abroad  the  goodcL  and  merchandize  we  want  for  our 
consumption  at  home  ? 

Li  passing  through  the  New  England  States  we  shaU  find  their 
water  power  all  employed.  Their  running  streams  are  not  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  over  tiieir  rocl^  beds ;  the  water  is  caught,  tamed,  and 
made  industrious,  diffusing  wealth  and  prosperity  aU  around.  Even 
their  small  rivulets  are  dammed  up  to  catch  the  water  formed  by 
the  melting  snow  and  the  showers.  The  streams  that  flow  while  the 
people  sleep  or  worship  on  the  sabbath  are  made  to  perform  some 
profitable  work.  I  have  seen  machinery  moved  by  one  water-wheel, 
the  NBT  profit  of  which  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  net  profit 
on  fifty  well-cultivated  farms,  adding  to  the  population  and  the 
wealth  of  all  around. 

With  such  prudent  examples  before  us,  it  seems  a  disgrace  to  the 
people  of  Canada  that  they  do  not  employ  more  of  their  unlimited 
water  power,  when  it  might  be  made  to  produce  so  much  wealth 
and  prosperity.     Why  do  we  sleep  so  long  ? 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  manufactures  of  New  England  that 
their  poor,  hard  land,  ia  worth  and  will  sell  for  more  cash  than  our, 
rich  lands  here,  and  all  over  the  western  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tariff  is  to  favour  the  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  the  public — now  I  mamtain  that  a  wise  apportioned 
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iariff  is  necessary  to  indace  capitalists  to  invest  their  funds  in 
taming  our  water  power  and  in  building  up  manufactures  which  are 
for  the  common  good,  because  they  can  invest  their  money  in  other 
ways  where  their  funds  would  be  quite  as  productive  and  with  less 
risk. 

When  beer  could  be  imported  firee  from  duty,  the  price  per  barrel 
was  $6  ;  it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  of  one  dollar  on  the  barrel 
when  imported ;  a  great  cry  was  raised  that  we  were  taxmg  the 
&rmer  one  dollar  on  his  barrel  of  beer ;  now,  mark  the  results :  the 
tax  induced  brewers  to  establish  Breweries  in  Canada ;  placing  the 
producer  by  the  nde  of  the  consumer ^  and  instead  of  raising  the 
price  from  six  to  seven  dollars,  IT  REDUCED  THE  PRICE  from 
-eiz  to  five  dollars^  besides  conferring  all  the  collateral  advantages 
of  affording  a  home  market  for  ail  that  the  farmers  and  their  families 
could  raise  on  their  farms  and  gardens,  thereby  affording  them  em- 
ployment which  enabled  them  to  buy  and  pay  the  merchants  for 
many  foreign  goods,  which  otherwise  they  coidd  never  have  done. 

But,  it  ia  sometimes  said,  then  why  levy  any  tax  ?  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  to  prevent  the  foreign  brewer  from  sacrificing  his 
beer.in  order  to  crush  our  infant  breweries.  He  does  not  give  you 
^dXL  article  which  cost  him  four  dollars  for  three  dollars  for  your 
benefit,  but  with  a  view  to  indemnify  himself  by  charging  yon  his 
monopoly  prices  after  your  neighbours'  breweries  are  destroyed. 
Agam,  it  is  asked,  if  the  Tariff  does  not  increase  the  price,  of  what 
benefit  is  it  to  the  manufacturer  ?  It  enables  him  to  make  his 
arrangements ;  by  it  he  can  keep  constant  employment,  conse-' 
quently  can  ^ve  the  best  workmen,  and  will  do  more  and  better 
work  than  when  only  occasionally  engaged ;  therefore,  the  thmh 
benefit  of  the  Tariff  is,  that  the  manufacturer  can  keep  a  steady 
price,  by  which  he  saves  fi*eight,  commissions  and  other  expenses, 
and  can  supply  the  consumer  upon  more  favourable  terms. 

What  I  have  said  in  respect  to  Breweries  will  apply  to  all  articles 
which  we  can  manufacture  with  advantage  in  Canada. 

Lady  A.,  when  usmg  her  needle,  was  called  upon  by  Lady  B., 
who  told  her  she  cojild  buy  the  article  she  was  making  for  a  mere^ 
trifle.  Lady  A.  replied,  she  could  make  it  a  great  deal  cheaper. 
Lady  B.  asked  with  astonishment,  how  is  that  possible  ?     Lady  A.* 
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9iiBw€tei  thfrt  4he  ebald  loake  it  herself,  ha  t(mld  not  earn  ih^  pence 
to  bay  it« 

SuptKAe  ioi  old  ladj  [periiape  blind]  tt>  be  aituiAing  heilself  hy 
knittiog  fitookings  and  mittenB  for  the  fiumly ,  how  inuch  caah  could 
the  husband  or  father  pay  out  of  his  chest,  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
4&iXnttf^  t6  obtain  those  aHicles  cheaper,  than  to  hare  Ihem  tiiiide 
by  the  ^tnployteent  o/t  the  lady  ? 

How  unWiee  it  is  for  a  fetiner  to  pay  cash  or  ran  into  d6bt  fi)^ 
itoythhig  whi^h  he  could  make  in  a  iidny  day ! 

ITki  poKcif  9mf«e  be  tery  bad  which  d^rivti  our  people  qf  eUnpUfy- 
umil.  Shall  we  encourage  our  own  (^hildreli  and  out  6Wn  people, 
^  strangers?  3iall  we  catch  and  tame  oat  own  water-power^ 
i&ake  it  mduMrious,  spread  wealtii,  prosperity  and  indepi^ndende  all 
ihyuhd  mil,  or  shall  we  refuse  to  derelop  the  resourced  of  liiiti  noble 
Province  ? 

A  large  proportion  of  onr  people  are  Agriculturists  ;  how  ihall 
W«  beilt  promote  &eir  interests  ?  ShaU  we  add  bompelStors  With 
Ihem  hi  the  mailcet  for  the  sate  of  their  produce,  or  idudl  we  induce 
MBtomers  ^  bny  and  consutee  iheir  produce  ? 

^(A  we  provide  th6m  a  cbmegtie  in  addition  tb  fteit  ^djftt 
mAoi  foflr  evetytidng  which  they  can  raise,  by  tmconhi^ng  the 
tiianttfiKsture  of  fliuch  articles  as  can  be  made  witii  advantage  iii  ibe* 
eonntiry,  and  which  will  increaee  tiie  value  of  every  acre  of  kttd  T 

tf  ^  are  &rmers,  Who  will  be  purchasers  and  easterners  T 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  gr^at  advantage  to  tiie  Aumer  to  have  tk 
heme  market.  Is  it  a  benefit  to  have  the  butcher  from  the  n6i|^«^ 
touring  towtk  come  to  his  door  every  week  and  enqnhre  for  fiil 
Snimab,  and  give  tibe  farmer  Us  price  in  bash  for  th^  T  Much 
better  tfian  for  tite  ficrmer  to  toare  Ids  fSetrm  and  drive  his  lutAoQiSls 
te  market,  where  tiie  cattte  arrive  hi  bad  phght,  when  fhe  oWneir 
IS  obliged  to  take  just  what  he  can  get  (what  hs  Would  not  take  if 
ftte  cattle  wer(»  at  home)  ratiier  tiian  be  at  the  etpens^  df  taUhg 
them  back  to  his  httn. 

VfhaA  system  wiB  bring  the  greater  profit,  ittid  KnoiA  iMMase 
ite  Vain«  of  his  fifffii  T  • 

By  encetdftiging  thd  tatm^,  y<>tir  ii^ij^ibour,  he  ts^  give  y6ii 
fttakfoiifr  to  Six  dollars fbryotir 01  hide;  if  you  fa&ve fioM; fte  teb^ 
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ner,  you  may  be  obliged,  Gke  the  South  American,  to  sell  your  ox 
hide  for  the  same  number  of  shillings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  proprietor  of  every  newspaper^  printed 
in  Canada,  how  many  more  subscribers  each  would  probably  get  if 
(fur  goods  were  manidactured  in  our  country  than  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  how  much  better  the  proprietor  would  be  paid  than  he  is  at 
present !  Would  our  manufacturers  or  foreign  manufacturers  afford 
the  best  support  to  the  press  ? 

Suppose  those  valuable  mines  at  Marmora  were  worked  bo  as  to 
require  a  large  city  there,  how  greatly  that  would  increase  an 
editor's  paying  subscribers,  in  comparison  with  the  subscription,  if 
the  same  iron  were  made  in  another  country. 

Now,  suppose  that  100,000  tons  of  iron  and  iron  goods  were 
made  at  the  Marmora  Iron  Works,  would  it  not  add  to  the  common 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  diffuse  it  among  the  people,  instead  of 
tfending  the  capital  out  of  Canada,  to  pay  for  it  elsewhere  ? 

Suppose  we  estimate  that  by  manufacturing  such  goods  as  we 
could  with  advantage  in  Canada,  the  paying  subscribers  to  each 
journal  would  be  increased  ten  per  cent.  Would  not  that  be  an 
advantage  to  their  proprietors,  and  relieve  many  an  aching  brow  ? 
At  the  bankers  I  would  enquire  if  they  did  not  prefer  to  circulate 
their  bills  among  our  mechanics,  rather  than  send  the  gold  out  of 
the  country  to  pay  for  the  very  goods,  which,  by  employing  our 
water  power,  could  be  quite  as  well  made  at  home  ? 

Most  people  admit  that  we  have  made  our  pine  logs  into  deals, 
boards,  scantling,  &c.  I  ask,  why  stay  there  ?  Why  not  let 
your  saw  mills,  lathes,  &c.,  go  on,  work  up  the  timber  into  doors, 
sashes,  furniture,  &c.?  Are  they  afhdd  it  will  be  too  valuable, 
make  us  too  rich  ?  Why  sell  our  paper  rags  for  a  Sollar,  which, 
when  made  into  printing  paper,  would  be  worth  four  ddUars  ?  A 
pound  is  better  than  a  dollar,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  where 
thai!  we  get  the  tiiree  dollars  in  cash  to  send  away  to  pay  others  for 
doing  what  we  can  just  as  well  do  ourselves.  But  the  greatest  loss 
18  depriving  the  country  of  the  cash  so  much  wanted  at  home. 

Why  should  we  not  work  up  our  farm  wool  into  cloth,  ifistead  of 
sending  tiie  money  abroad,  thereby  draimng  the  country  of  cash  to 
pay  foreign  labourers  ?    By  encouiu^g  our  own  manuflieturef i^ 
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hj  a  foiiebf  apportumed  tariff  we  shall  tncretue  our  trade  and  the 
public  revenue  ;  by  making  the  cheaper  goods  you  enable  the  oper- 
atives to  buy  and  pay  for  the  more  expensive ;  if  you  employ  a 
female  in  making  cheap  cotton  cloth,  you  enable  her  to  bny  and 
pay  for  a  silk  dress  ;  without  the  employment  she  would  be  idle,  or 
more  dependent  on  her  father  or  brother's  labour  for  a  cotton  dress 
worth  sixpence  per  yard,  where,  with  employment,  she  supports 
herself,  buys  and  pays  for  rich  goods.  In  manufacturing  the  cheap 
goods,  although  we  derive  no  foreign  trade  or  revenue  on  those  par- 
ticular articles,  yet  the  wealth  created  and  difiiised  among  the 
people  by  that  means  retains  capital  in  our  country  whereby  the 
trade  and  revenue  are  increased.  See  tKe  immense  trade  betweem 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  By  manufacturing  the  cheaper 
^articles  they  are  able  to  import  the  more  expensive.  This  shows 
the  effect  of  high  tariff. 

What  would  England  be  without  her  manufactures  ?  Her  policy 
36  a  safe  one ; — ^she  has  free  trade  in  raw  materials,  breadstuflEs,  kc.^ 
^ut  a  tariff  to  protect  her  manufactures,  and  for  revenue.  These 
«re  the  elements  of  her  mighty  trade,  which  has  enabled  her  to  do 
what  no  other  nation  could  do  : — to  carry  on  the  Russian  war,  sub- 
sidise the  Turks  and  Sardinians,  then  maintain  the  Persian  and 
dunese  wars,  next  suppress  the  revolt  in  India,  furnish  means  te 
make  many  of  the  nulways  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
have  abundance  of  cash  at  home,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest. 

We  have  a  great  cry  for  money ;  and  some  persons  want  to  bor- 
row at  high  rates  of  interest.  I  think  we  had  better  make  some 
Bioney  than  depend  on  borro^ng. 

I  would  ask  the  merchant  if  he  does  not  think  his  trade  would 
be  improved  tf  money  was  more  plenty  ?  Would  it  not  enable  hiai 
better  to  collect  his  debts  ?  The  limit  of  trade  is  the  ability  of  his 
eustomers  to  pay.  Are  there  not  some  farmers  who  would  like  to 
have  more  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  purchase  their 
produce  ?  Are  there  not  some  who  have  paid  for  only  one-half  of 
iheir  fiEuins,  who  would  like  to  have  money  a  little  easier  7  Perhaps 
Aere  may  be  merchants,  farmers  and  others  who  would  like  to  be 
.%  little  more  independent  of  the  money  lenders,  and  perhaps  leai 
-ittxious  for  the  visits  of  the  Bailiflb  and  Sherifi. 
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Suppose  we  were  to  make  our  cordage  lines,  &c.,  our  cheap 
paper,  our  cheap  cloth  and  other  goods,  which  we  could  do  with 
udvantage,  that  policy  would  keep  capital  in  our  country,  and  make 
money  more  plentiful  among  all  classes. 

By  making  the  more  common  goods,  so  as  to  equalize  our  imports 
and  exports,  and  so  reduce  exchange  to  par,  even  our  public  funny 
HoTUirieSy  who  depend  on  fixed  salarieSj  w  far  as  they  purchased 
fne  foreign  goods^  would  benefit  about  10  per  cent.;  their  ten  dollars 
would  go  as  far  as  eleven  now,  one  thousand  doUars  as  far  as  eleven 
hundred  now. 

Any  government  which  does  not  encourage  Canadian  manufSM- 
tores,  and  so  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  injures  the 
interests  both  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  we  look  all  around  the  world  we  shall  find  that  the 
nation  which  manufactures  the  most  is  the  most  wealthy,  prosperous 
and  independent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nation  is  the  poorest, 
the  lowest,  and  most  dependent,  which  manufactures  the  least. 

Shall  we  improve  our  resources,  and  especially  our  unlimited 
water  power,  which  from  its  volume,  and  the  great  descent  of  the 
water  is  to  us  equivalent  to  perpetual  motion  ?  To  tiiis  questioui  I 
invite  attention,  and  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  DEWITT. 


CANADA,  1849  TO  1859 :   BY  THE  HON.  A.  T.  GALT, 
FINANCE  MINISTER  OF  CANADA.* 

Thb  history  and  progress  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  must 
naturally  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  England, 
especially  since  the  experimdnt  has  been  fairly  tried  of  entrusting 
tho39  dependencies  of  the  empire  with  local  self-government. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  constitutional  goveni- 
ment  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  colonists  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
it  was  as  stroagly  urged  that  the  institutions  under  which  Great 
Britain  had  herself  attained  a  position  of  such  power  and  eminence 

•Published  b/  HArdwicke,  London,  18ft9. 
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ii;ere  Cjq[Mi.ble  of  beisg  worked  by  her  subjects  evevjwlieve ;  anf 
tibat  the  vast  resources  of  her  colonial  possessions  would  be  fi^ 
more  usefully  developed  by  giving  their  people  the  entire  control 
of  their  own  affiurs. 

In  no  part  of  the  colonial  empire  has  the  experiment  received  a 
{ioller  or  fairer  trial  tbaa  in  Canada ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ipg  to  review  the  progress  o(  that  country,  and  to  mitrk  how  £skriti 
ii]ibabitants  have  worthily  exercised  the  power  conceded  to  theim 
Because,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  evil  had  flowed  from  the  coiv 
cession  of  self-government  in  Canada,  it  might  well  shake  the  coi^- 
fidence  of  those  who  desire  to  give  the  people  of  England  them- 
selves a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  as  the  same 
oiyects  are  equally  sought  in  both  countries,  and  the  greater  the 
measure  of  reform  granted  in  England,  the  greater  identity  will  b^ 
produced  with  the  state  of  things  in  Canada,  where  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  necessarily  rests  almost  wholly  upon  ihe  pop- 
ular element. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  reaum^  of  the  principal  subjects  which 
ha^e,  withia  t^e  last  ten  years,  been  before  the  Legislature  of 
Canada,  leaving  the  statesmen  of  England  to  judge  how  far  the 
bjessmgs  of  free  institutions  have  been  appreciated  or  abused  by 
their  colonial  brethren.  But  before  proceeding  to  do  so  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of  the  position  of  public  afiairs 
up  to  1849. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  fact  that  seri* 
ous  disturbances  of  tne  public  peace  had  occurred  both  in  Lower  and 
Upper  Canada  in  1837-8,  ana  that  in  1840  the  union  of  these  two 
provinces  took  place.  For  some  years  succeeding  the  union  an 
unsettled  state  of  things  continued,  marked,  however,  by  gradual 
concession  to  the  demand  for  self-government,  until  1846,  when 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  first  fully  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  what  is  termed  responsible  government,  and 
required  that  the  afisurs  of  the  country  should  be  administered  by 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
in  harmony  with  their  well-understood  wishes.  The  system  thus 
ftirly  inaugurated,  in  1849,  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  final 
and  conclusive  acceptance,,  both  by  the  mother-countiy  and  the 
colony,  as  from  that  date  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  inter- 
fere with  its  free  and  legitimate  operation.  The  political  differ- 
ences and  difficulties  of  Canada  have  been  dealt  with  by  her  own 
people  and  Le^slature ;  and  Great  Britain  has  never  been  required- 
tb  take  part  in  any  local  question  whatever,  except  to  give  effect^ 
by  Imperial  legislation,  to  the  express  desire  of  the  Provincial 
Le^ature. 
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'  In  1846  Bngland  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  abandoned  the  ttA- 
onial  system  of  trade>  as  in  that  year  the  com  laws  were  repealed, 
ttd  &e  productions  of  Canada  generally  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ibg  B8  l^se  of  foreisn  countries.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1848 
tiiat  ike  di^rential  dnties  imposed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature 
«pon  knportations  into  Canada  were  repealed,  and  the  province 
Ipenmtted  to  import  whence  and  how  she  pleased,  which  was  still 
Ibrther  promoted  1^  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1849, 
ifoce  which  date  Canada  has  enjoyed  ihe  privilege  of  entirely 
controlling  her  own  trade,  and  her  own  customs  dues. 

I  have,  therefore  taken  the  year  1849  as  that  when,  politically, 
Oanada  was  entirely  entrusted  with  self-government,  and  also  be- 
cause, at  tiiat  date,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  fully  applied 
%b  her. 

The  protective  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain  having  beeA 
previously  the  settled  policy  of  the  empire,  the  province  had  itself- 
ificurred  very  heavy  liabilities  upon  public  works,  dependent  for 
Success  upon  its  continuance,  and  many  other  commercial  interests 
had  also  grown  up  under  it.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  change 
ifMroduced  very  serious  disasters ;  and  in  1849  Canada  found  her- 
self witii  an  exhausted  exchequer,  a  crippled  commerce,  and  depre- 
eiaited  credit.  Apart  from  these  financial  difficulties,  directiy  trace- 
able to  the  altered  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  remarked 
tliat  the  country  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  1887-8  ;  that  the  Union  had  brought  face  to  face  the 
^po^g  influences  of  English  and  French  Canada,  which  time  had 
not  yet  mitigated ;  and  that  the  most  serious  political  questions,  both 
affecting  the  sociaJ  and  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Under  such  depressing  circumstances,  the  only  hope  lay  in  the 
&ct  that  people  had  at  last  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  : 
and  with  a  country  abounding  in  natural  resources,  a  vigorous  and 
cielf-reliant  effort  would  yet  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  restore, 
upon  a  more  healthy  basis,  that  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  been 
sought  through  favours  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies. 
4t  the  expense  of  her  own  people.  Canada  accepted  the  policy  of 
fiigland  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire :  die  ceased  all 
appHcations  for  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  and 
tbe  has  appfied  herself  to  the  task  of  developing  her  institutions  and 
ber  resources  with  a  vigour,  determination,  and  success,  that  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  other  country. 

In  proceeding  to  review  the  great  progressive  steps  that  Canada 
bafi  made  between  1849  and  1859, 1  shall,  in  the  first  place,  advert 
4o  those  which  concern  its  social  and  moral  government ;  after- 
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wards/  those  which  affect  its  material  progress ;  and,  finally,  demon-- 
strate  the  result  as  viewed  through  the  operation  of  its  trade. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  imperial  statute,  estab- 
lishing the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  Legislature  consisted, 
under  ^e  Govemor^General,  of  a  Legislative  Council,  or  Upper 
House,  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown ;  and  a  Lower  House,, 
elected  by  the  people.*  The  rapid  settlement  of  ^e  country^ 
especially  of  the  more  newly-opened  districts,  soon  rendered  the 
on^nal  allotment  of  eighty-four  members  for  the  Lower  House 
insulticient,  and  this  evil  was  reformed  in  1853  by  an  increase  of  the 
representatives  to  130  members.  The  franchise  has  also  been 
reformed  and  extended,  the  qualification  now  being  30  dollars  per 
annum,  or  JS6  sterling,  for  freehold  or  tenantry  in  towns,  and  20 
dollars,  or  JS4  sterling,  in  rural  districts  ;  the  principal  feature  in 
the  change  being  the  admission  of  the  tenant  vote  in  ^e  counties 
and  rural  districts. 

The  original  election  law  allowed  an  almost  unlimited  time  for 
elections,  often  producing  great  violence,  and  provided  no  checks 
upon  voting  except  oaths — while  the  trial  of  elections  were  both 
tedious  and  uncertain.  This  has  been  wholly  reformed  by  limiting 
the  duration  of  an  election  to  two  days,  by  providing  for  a  perfect 
system  of  registration  of  votes,  and  by  the  enactment  of  an  improved 
system  for  the  trial  of  contested  elections. 

The  Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House,  has  also  been  refomled 
by  the  introduction  of  the  elective  principle, — the  existing  nomi- 
nated members  retaining  their  seats  for  life.  The  province  has 
been  divided  into  forty-eight  electoral  divisions,  each  returning  one 
member.  Twelve  are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  go  out  of 
oflBce  aflier  eight  years'  service.  The  House  ia  not  subject  to  disso- 
lution ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  result  will  be  to  establish  a  body 
in  a  great  degree  secured  from  the  ordinary  excitement  of  politics^ 
and  able  to  ti^e  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  acts  of  the 
Lower  House,  which  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  Govemor-Qeneral. 

The  practice  of  holding  the  sittings  of  the  Legislature  alternately 
for  four  years  in  each  section  of  tiie  province,  C(»nmenced  in  1849 ; 
and  after  a  long  and  protracted  struggle,  this  extremely  difficult 

auestion,  essentially  of  a  sectional  character,  has  been  settled  by 
lie  adherence  of  Parliament  to  the  decision  of  the  Queen,  in  the 
eslection  as  the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  city  of  Ottawa^ 
where  the  public  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  step  required  for  the  perfect  working 
of  constitutional  government,  is  to  provide  for  the  complete  seve* 
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ranee  of  local  le^lation  from  that  affeciing  the  people  at  large*. 
The  general  Legislature  can  never  properly  deal  with  such  subjects^, 
and  their  introduction  tends  to    distract  attention  from  those 
measures  which  are  of  general  interest.     Municipal  institutions 
have,  therefore,  received  much  attention  in  Canada,  and  constant 
efforts  have  been  made  to  perfect  them,  and  to  g}ve  each  parish 
and  county  the  control  of  its  own  internal  affiiirs.    In  tipper 
Canada  a  system  of  municipal  local  government  existed  prior  to  the 
union;  but  it  was  in  a  crude  and  ineflScient  form.    In  Lower 
Canada  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  system  by  the 
Special  Council,  which  replaced  the  ordinary  Legislature  during 
the  interregnum  following  the  rebellion ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
several  of  the  English  counties,  the  effort  proved  a  complete  fulure. 
In  1849  a  complete  system  of  municipal  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  Upper  Canada ;  and  in  1850  a  measure  of  similar  tend« 
ency,  but  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  was  passed  for  Lower  Canada. . 
In  both  sections  much  evil  had  arisen  from  the  absence  of  all  power  • 
to  levy  local  rates  for  local  objects ;  and  burdens  were  thus  thrown 
upon  the  general  revenue,  which  were  more  properly  chargeable- 
on  the  localities  interested. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated,  was  from  time  to  time  amended  a& 
circumstances  showed  the  necessity,  until  finally,  in  1858,  the. 
whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  muncipalities  m  Upper  Canada,  were, 
revised  and  consolidated  into  one  statute.  A  similar  measure  baa 
Ukewise  been  prepared  for  Lower  Canada,  and  was  distributed, 
through  the  province  during  the  last  session  of  the  provincial 
parliament,  preparatory  to  its  being  considered  and  finally  passed 
m  the  session  now  approaching. 

The  general  features  of  the  municipal  law  of  Upper  Canada,, 
and  which,  with  some  modifications  suited  to  the  different  stated 
of  society  in  Lower  Canada,  may  be  stated  as  the  system  in  force; 
throughout  the  province,  are : — 

The  inhabitants  of  every  coimtry,  city,  town,  and  township  are- 
constituted  corporations,  their  organization  proceeding  wholly  upon, 
the  elective  principle ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of 
new  municipalities,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  reqmre,  by 
their  separation  from  those  already  existing.  A  complete  system  is. 
created  for  regulating  the  elections,  and  for  defining  the  duties  of 
the  municipalities,  ana  of  their  officers.  Their  powers  maybe  gener- 
ally stated  to  embrace  everything  of  a  local  nature,  including — 
the.  opening  and  miuntenance  of  highways  ;  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  the  support  of  common  and  grammar  schools  ;  the  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  for  theadministratiQU  of  justice,  gaols,  &c.^ 
and  the  collection  of  rates  for  their  support,  as  well  as  for  the  pay^ 
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tnent  of  petty  jurjrmen ;  granting  shop  and  tavern  licenses ;  regu- 
lating and  pronibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors ;  providing  Cmt 
the  support  of  the  poor ;  preventing  the  obstruction  of  streams'; 
effecting  drainage,  both  in  the  cities  and  country ;  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures  ,  enforcing  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  and  protection  of  public  morals  ;  establishing  and  regulating 
ferries,  harbours,  markets,  &c, ;  abating  nuisances  ;  making  regu- 
lations for,  and  taking  precautions  against,  fires  ;  establishing  gas 
and  water  works ;  making  police  regulations :  levying  rates  upon 
all  real  and  personal  property,  including  incomes  for  all  purposes ; 
:and,  for  certain  objects,  borrowing  money  ;  together  witii  a  great 
number  of  minor  matters  essentisJ  for  the  goo^  government  of  a 
community. 

The  present  municipal  system  of  Canada,  of  which  the  foregoing 
is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  is  believed  to  provide  for  all  possible 
local  legislation,  and  has  been  framed  upon  an  observation  of  the 
working  of  these  institutions,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United 
States,  the  result  being  to  secure  for  each  local  district  the  most 
prfect  control  of  its  own  affairs.  Under  it  the  general  legislature 
is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  considering  any  local  question  ;  and 
the  people  themselves  have,  in  all  important  matters,  the  opportu- 
niiy,  by  a  popular  vote,  of  considering  and  rejecting  the  action  of 
their  own  municipal  representatives. 

Passing  from  the  previous  questions,  which  relate  to  reforms  in 
the  mode  of  governing  the  country,  both  generally  and  through 
municipalities,  I  will  now  advert  to  that  which  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  education,  which  certainly  has  the  most  important  bearing 
on  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  educational  question  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts. 
First, — The  provision  of  common  schools  for  the  general  instruction 
of  the  people  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  And,  secondly, — The 
establishment  of  superior  schools,  colleges,  and  univer^ties. 

As  regards  common  schools,  much  attention  had  been  ^ven  in 
Upper  Canada  to  this  subject  at  all  times ;  but  it  was  not  until  1846 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  system.  The  very  able  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  Dr.  Ryerson,  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  labour  and  talent  wluch  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject. 
He  was  deputed  by  the  Government  to  visit  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  best  school  systems  in  operation.  And  after 
a  lengthened  examination,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  finally 
embodied  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  school  districts  in  every  part  of  Canada ;  eveiy 
child  is  entitled  to  education ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  system,  a 
rate  is  struck  by  each  municipality,  in  addition  to  a  contribution  of 
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J^  90,000  from  the  provincial  exchequer.  Each  school  district  ki 
mder  the  management  of  local  trustees  chosen  by  the  people — 
Vho  are  again  subject  to  inspection  by  oflScers  appointed  bj  the 
County  Councils,  periodical  retnms  being  made  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Education.  The  Superintendent  himself  is  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  Instruction,  chosen  firom  the  leading  men  of  the  province, 
without  regard  to  religion  or  politics.  The  order  of  tuition  and  the 
school-books  are  settled  by  the  Council  and  Superintendent.  Libra- 
ries of  useful  books,  maps,  &;c.,  carefully  selected,  are  also  supplied 
at  cost  price  to  the  different  municipahties.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  fit  instructors  for  the  common  schools,  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  both  sections  of  the  province— botii  for 
male  and  female  teachers — and  much  care  is  devoted  to  their  effec- 
tual training. 

Permanent  provision  is  also  sought  to  be  made  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  through  large  appropriations  of  valuable  lands. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  IT pper  Canada  is^non-sectarian,  but 
provisicMi  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  sepaarate 
schools ;  but  they  do  not  participate  m  the  local  rates  levied  for 
education.  In  Lower  Canada,  owmg  to  the  population  being  princi- 
pally Roman  Catholic,  though  the  system  is  also  non-sectarian,  yet 
the  education  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  provision  is 
Iherefore  made  for  Protestant  separate  schools,  wnich  equally  share 
in  all  the  benefits  of  the  local  rates  and  legislative  provision. 

The  result  of  this  system  may  be  sununed  up  by  stating  that  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  there  were  in  1858,  3,866  schools,  293,688  scholars. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  result  is  still  more  remarkable,  from  the 
fftct  that,  until  after  1849,  it  had  been  fouiid  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  French  Canadian  population  generally,  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  education.  The  people  were  uninformed,  and  showed  a 
great  repugnance  to  the  imposition  of  the  necessary  direct  taxation 
to  maintain  the  system.  By  very  great  efforts,  this  feeling  has 
been  entirely  overcome ;  and,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 
Hon.  P.J.  0.  Chauveau,  the  last  report  for  1858  shows  the  following 
results:  2,800  schools,  130,940  scholars,  contrasting  with  an  ahnost 
^tal  neglect  of  schools  but  a  few  years  previous. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  superior  education,  but  little  real 
progress  had  been  made  until  after  the  organization  of  the  common 
school  system,  when  there  was  established  in  connection  with  it  a 
higher  class  of  instruction  through  the  means  of  grammar  schools, 
wJbach  are  now  very  generally  to  be  found  throughout  Upp«r  Canada, 
aad  also,  to  a  more  umited  extent,  in  Lower  Canada.  These  schools 
^^e  also  supported  by  grants  of  public  lands,  and  by  partial  contri^ 
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bation  from  the  common  school  grant,  in  addition  to  the  local  rates. 
In  both  sections  of  the  province,  numerous*  educational  establish- 
ments, of  the  nature  of  colleges,  are  established  ;  most  of  them  ia 
affiliation  to  some  of  the  universities. 

The  universities  in  Upper  or  Western  Canada  consist— of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  non-sectarian,  which  is  very  largely  endowed 
by  the  province,  and  .which  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  and  satis- 
factory condition.  The  University  of  Trinity  College,  which  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  University 
of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  which  b  in  connection  with  tiie 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
established  the  Universily  of  Laval,  which  is  wholly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  which,  though  comparatively  recent,. 
j)romises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country.  The  Univer- 
rity  of  M'Gill  College,  origmally  established  through  a  munificent 
bequest  by  the  late  Hon.  J.  M'Gill,  and  almost  wholly  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  is  non-sectarian,  and  is  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  The  Church  of  England  have  also  the  University 
of  Bishop's  College,  supported  almost  solely  by  that  Church,  and 
which,  though  comparatively  new,  will,  it  is  believed,  speedily  attain 
a  position  of  great  usefulness. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  course  of 
instruction  at  these  institutions,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  they  all 
contidn  the  usual  professors  of  classics,  belles  lettres,  law,  and 
medicine. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  M'Gill  College,  which  has  long, 
existed,  but  until  very  recently  in  a  languishing  state,  the  whole  of 
these  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  risen  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  they  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  endowments.  It  is  true  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
existed  in  another  form — as  a  college  under  the  Church  of  England, 
for  many  years,  but  its  usefulness  was  entirely  marred  by  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  free  it  from  its  sectarian  character,  which  was 
only  effected  in  1845  ;  from  which  date  it  may  be  said  to  have 
risen  into  its  present  highly  important  position. 

The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  operation  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1858,  was  4,259,  attended  by  306,886  pupils,  and 
expending  1,512,386  dollars  in  their  support.  In  Lower  Canada, 
during  the  same  vear,  the  total  number  of  institutions  was  2,985, 
attended  by  156,872  pupils,  and  expending  981,425  dollars  in  their 
support. 

There  have  been  two  questions  which,  more  than  any  others, 
have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  Canada,  and  produced  the  greatest 
bitterness  and  animosity.     Each  was  peculiar  to  its  own  section  of 
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the  province.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  Clergy  Reseryes ;  and  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  Feudal  or  Seigniorial  Tenure.  The  former  has 
indeed  been  regarded  hj  many  as  the  prominent  cause  of  the  out- 
break in  1837,  while  the  latter  has  been  an  incubus  of  the  moat 
&tal  character  upon  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  Clergy  Reserves  were  an  appropriation  of  one-seventh  of 
the  land  of  Upper  Canada,  made  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  They  were  clumed,  and  pos- 
sessed originally,  by  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  simultaneously, 
the  o^er  churches  asserted  their  rights,  and  a  never-ending  a^ta- 
tion  was  kept  up  on  the  subject.  It  raised  the  question  of  a 
connection  between  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  of  an  Established 
Church,  bo^  being  obnoxious  to  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province ;  and  it  proved  the  fruitfxd  cause  of  evil  of  every  kind. 
Many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made,  both  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature  and  by  the  colony,  to  compromise  ^e  question ;  but  in 
ever^  case  the  agitation  was  renewed  with  increased  bitterness ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  a  final  settlement  could  be  arrived 
at.  The  Le^lature,  acting  under  the  authority  of  an  Imperial 
Act,  decreed  the  complete  separation  of  the  State  from  all  connec- 
tion with  any  Church,  and  provided  that  a  commutation  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  ezistmg  stipends  should  be  paid  to  the  incumbents, 
and,  after  provision  for  wiaows  and  orphans  of  clergy,  divided  the 
remaining  land  and  funds  amongst  the  municipalities  of  Upper 
Canada,  according  to  their  respective  population.  This  measure- 
has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  the  province  has  at  length  found  a 
solution  for  an  evil  that  had  convulsed  it  since  its  earliest  settlement. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  Feudal  Tenure  upon 
the  progress  of  the  people  can  scarcely  be  understood  now  hj  the' 
people  of  England ;  to  the  student  of  history,  however,  it  is  faimliar, 
through  its  effects  in  Europe,  where  its  extinction  in  every  country 
has  been  the  result  of  long-protracted  struggles.  Civil  insurrection, 
bloodshed,  and  crime  have  marked  the  progress  of  Europe  in  cast- 
ing off  this  burden  ;  and  though  stripped  of  many  of  its  worst 
features  in  Canada^  yet  the  system  remained,  repressive  of  the- 
industry  of  the  people,  degrading  them  in  character,  and  effectually 
precluding  Lower  Canada  from  sharing  in  the  flow  of  population 
and  wealtii  which  was  so  steadily  setting  in  to  every  other  part  of 
North  America.  The  French  Canadians  had  grown  up  under  this 
system  for  years ;  but  the  progress  around  them  had  awakened 
their  intelligence,  and  produced  that  strong  movement  in  the  masses 
which  betokened  a  steady  persistent  effort,  at  all  hazards,  to  free 
tiiemselves  from  every  trace  of  serfdom.  No  more  difficult  problem 
could  be  offered  for  solution  to  a  Legislature  than  the  settlement  of 
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%  question  ifliioh  liad  its  roots  in  the  very  fiomdamental  laws  of  pro- 
perty, and  which  could  not  be  approached  without  endangering  the 
aestraction  of  the  whole  social  edifice;  and  the  difficult  was  not 
decreased  by  the  &ot  that  the  body  which  had  to  deal  with  it  con- 
sisted, to  tiie  extent  of  one-half,  of  representatiyes  from  Upper 
Canada,  who  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  they  had  no  immediate 
interest  in  it.  This  problem  has,  however,  been  solved  ;  and  by 
the  acts  of  1854,  and  of  last  session,  the  feudal  tenure  has  been 
<$ompletely  extinguished  in  Canada,  and  lands  are  now  held  by 
freehold  tenure  equally  in  both  sections  of  the  province.  The 
rights  of  property  have  been  respected ;  no  confiscation  has  taken 
place,  but,  with  tiie  consent  of  au  interested,  the  obnoxious  tenure 
has  been  abolished,  on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  by  each  tenant, 
aad  by  a  contribution  ^  about  £650,000  from  the  province  gene- 
rally. A  social  revolution  has  thus  been  quietly,  and  without 
excitement,  effected,  at  a  most  trivial  cost  to  the  country,  which 
will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the  increased  progr^iss  of  the  Lower 
province ;  and  yet  this  very  measure  is  that  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  charged  against  the  Ck>vemment  of  Canada  as  a 
lavish  and  wasteful  outlay  of  public  money.  One  single  week  of 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  would  have  cost  the  province  vastly 
more  than  the  indemnity  given  to  those  whose  rights  of  property 
were  required  to  be  surrendered  for  the  public  good.  If  there  be 
one  point  in  the  whole  working  of  constitutional  Government  which 
should  encourage  its  friends,  it  is  the  fiict  that  the  people  of  Canada 
have  been  themselves  able  to  approach  and  deal  wit^  such  a  question 
as  this  without  excitement,  disturbance,  or  individual  wrong. 

The  settiement  of  the  country  has  at  all  times  been  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  in  Canada,  and  has  been  promoted  in  every  possible 
way.  Emigrants  are  received  oil  arrival  at  the  quarantme  harbour, 
where  hospitals  and  medical  care  are  provided  fi^e  of  charge  ;  they 
receive  from  Crovemment  officers  reliable  information  on  every  poinfc 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  In  case  of  destitution,  they  are  for- 
warded to  their  friends  ;  and  every  eflbrt  is  made  to  protect  them 
from  the  frauds  and  impositions  of  designing  persons,  to  which  they 
ajne  so  much  exposed  at  New  York. 

Leading  roads  are  opened  by  the  Government  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  province,  and  free  grants  of  land  are  made  upon  tiiem, 
— ^the  price  of  ordinary  land  in  these  townships  is  fixed  at  70  cents, 
or  about  8s.  sterling,  per  acre,  for  cash,  4s.  sterling  (1  dollar)  Sf 
on  credit.  To  enable  large  proprietors  or  small  communities  to 
establish  united  settlements,  townships  of  50,000  acres  are  offered 
for  sale  at  2s.  sterling  per  acre,  for  cash,  subject  to  conditions  of 
-settlement.     By  these  arrangements,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
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^baoet  every  one  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  farm,  wHli  a  free 
title  for  ever,  and  subject  to  no  other  charges  than  the  aettlerB  them- 
selves, under  the  municipal  system,  ch6oee  to  impose ;  while  the 
education  law  provides  for  the  gradual  estabtishmeat  and  mainten- 
ance of  schools. 

The  action  of  the  Grovemment  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  district 
is  confined  to  the  opening  of  the  leading  county  road,  as  it  may  be 
termed.  No  further  expenditure  is  made  from  the  public  dbest,  as 
the  municipal  system  makes  ample  provision  for  all  the  further  local 
wants  of  the  people.  Under  this  plan  an  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  the  extent  of  about  £15,000  per  annum  takes  place,  and 
it  has  produced  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  in 
&e  interior  of  the  country,  rendering  accesuble  millions  of  acres 
of  fine  land,  which  through  its  sale  gradually  reimburses  the  public 
exchequer. 

For  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  macadamized,  plank, 
and  gravel  roads,  the.  Legislature  has  provided,  through  a  general 
law,  for  the  organization  of  road  companies.  This  law  hu  been 
very  generally  acted  upon  in  Upper  or  Western  Canada,  and 
instead  of  almost  impassable  tracks  through  tiiie  forest,  the  country 
is  now  traversed  by  excellent  roads  throu^  all  its  more  settled 
parts. 

The  very  valuable  Rsheries  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great  Lakes,  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  legb»* 
lative  care ;  and  in  1858  an  Act  was  passed  providmg  for  their 
protection  and  proper  management.  This  Act  has  as  yet  been  too 
short  a  time  in  operation  to  permit  reference  to  resulte  achieved ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  frau^t  with  the  greatest 
public  advantage,  especially  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where  the 
fisheries  are  perfectiy  inexhaustible,  under  proper  supervision ;  and 
where,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  them.  A  hardy  class  of  seamen  will  hereby  be 
pjrovided,  and  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  trade  be  developed. 

]^  attending  to  the  great  interests  of  the  people,  the  Legisla* 
tore  have  not  neglected  those  subjects  which  now  so  largely  inte- 
rest philanthropic  minds.  The  care  of  lunatics  has  engrossed  mueb 
attention,  and  admirable  asylums  are  provided  for  them,  where 
they  receive  the  most  skilful  and  approved  treatment.  In  Upper 
Canada,  a  local  rate  provides  for  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  ; 
but  legislative  aid  is  required  to  the  extent  of  about  £12,500^ 
with  an  equal  sum  for  similar  institutions  in  Lo¥rer  Canada. 

As  regards  criminals,  a  Provincial  Penitentiary  receives  tiioee 
toi  whom  a  long  period  of  servitude  is  attached ;  they  are  there 
tlmg^  various  trades^  and  compelled  to  cantiSmte  to  the  cost  of 
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their  own  maintenance.  Their  labour  is  let  out  by  contract  to 
tradesmen,  and  by  employment,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  know- 
ledge of  some  handicraft,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  provide  them, 
.  on  their  return  to  society,  with  the  means  of  gunmg  an  honest 
livelihood,  without  the  temptation  of  want  to  cause  their  recurrence 
to  evil  courses.  For  the  reformation  of  the  young,  reformat<H7 
prisons  have  been  opened  within  the  last  year,  under  an  Act  passed 
m  1858 ;  and  by  careful  and  judicious  trainmg  it  is  hoped  thai 
many  juvenile  offenders  may  be  reclaimed.  As  regards  the  pri- 
sons generally,  by  the  Act  of  1858,  a  Government  inspection  of 
the  most  searching  kind  has  been  established,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
be  effectual  in  remedying  much  of  the  evil  and  misery  of  the  indis- 
criminate confinement  of  criminals. 

Nor  has  science  been  wholly  overlooked, — Canada  having  had, 
since  1844,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Logan, 
F.R.S.,  a  systematic  geological  survey  in  progress,  which  has 
already  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  province,  whilst  it  has 
made  no  mean  contributions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  this  very 
mteresting  science.  The  annual  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Canada  may  be  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
the  service  performed ;  while  the  display  of  specimens  at  the  London 
and  Paris  exhibitions  amply  demonstrated  its  practical  character. 

The  Toronto  Observatorv  is  also  well  known  for  its  valuable 
contributions  to  astronomical  and  meteorological  science  ;  and  thai 
at  Quebec  is  also  rising  into  deserved  notice.  My  space  will  not, 
however,  permit  me  to  do  more  than  notice  the  fact  that  such  insti- 
tutions exist,  and  are  valued  and  promoted  in  Canada,  aflfording 
evidence  tiiat  the  progress  of  the  country  is  not  confined  wholly  to 
material  objects. 

Among  other  reforms  which  have  characterized  the  legislation  of 
Canada  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  criminal  law  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  amended ;  while  in  Upper  Canada,  where  English 
law  prevails,  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  have  been  greatiy  sud- 
plified,  and  stripped  of  technical  difficulties  ;  in  this  respect,  fully 
keeping  pace  with  the  legal  reforms  of  England.  In  Lower  Cana- 
da, the  whole  plan  of  judicature  has  been  changed  and  decentra- 
lized, so  as  to  bring  the  redress  of  legal  wrongs  within  easy  reach 
of  every  one ;  while  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  administration 
of  justice  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been  modified  and  greatly 
reduced. 

The  whole  statutory  law  of  Canada  has  been  consolidated  into 
three  volumes,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  corresponding  value. 

For  the  achievement  of  tiiis  important  work,  the  province  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  late  Sir  James  Macaulay,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Common 
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Pleas  in  Upper  Canada,  who  only  lived  to  see  his  work,  and  that  of  his 
able  coadjutors,  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  new  consolidated 
etatulies  within  the  last  two  months.  To  have  reduced  within  such 
compass  the  entire  statutory  law  of  the  country  since  its  conquest, 
is  no  mean  achievement ;  and  the  removal  of  contradictions  and 
ambiguities  in  existing  laws  is  not  the  least  vUuable  part  of  the 
work. 

In  Lower  Canada,  a  commission  is  now  sitting,  charged  by  Par- 
liament with  the  codification  of  the  French  law,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  work  is  one  of  much  labour,  and  can 
scarcely  be  completed  within  less  than  three  years.  Canada  will 
^hen  possess,  in  a  consolidated  and  condensed  form,  her  complete 
body  of  law,  notwithstanding  she  has  had  to  deal  with  two  entirely 
distinct  and  different  systems. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  only  been  able  very  briefly 
io  allude  to  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  legislation  smce  1849 ; 
ihere  are  many  others,  of  a  highly  important  character,  which,  did 
my  space  permit,  I  would  gladly  cite  in  support  of  my  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  general  policy  of  Canada  ;  but  surely  the  system 
'Cannot  be  either  intrinsically  bad,  or  administered  by  vicious  iii- 
JBtruments,  which  has  produced  within  ten  years — 

A  thorough  reform  of  the  Legislature  ; 

An  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  registration  of  votes ; 

A  complete  system  of  municipal  self-government ; 

A  perfect  system  of  elementary  and  superior  education  ; 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  and 

The  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  question  ; 

The  abolition  of  the  Feudal  Tenure ; 

Provision  for  emigration  and  the  settiement  of  the  countiy ; 

The  care  of  lunatics ; 

The  management  of  criminals  ; 

The  establishment  of  reformatory  prisons  and  supervision  ef 
gaols; 

The  promotion  of  science  ; 

The  reform  of  the  criminal  code ; 

The  simplification  of  the  civil  laws ; 

The  consolidation  of  the  statute  law  ;  and 

The  codification  of  the  French  law. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  efforts  made  by  Canada  during 
the  same  period,  in  the  direction  of  material  progress,  and  which, 
I  think,  equally  attest  the  beneficial  working  of  our  system. 

Canada  occupies  a  position  in  North  America,  extendbg  from 
ihe  ocean  at  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  the 
westernmost  of  the  great  lakes.    The  river  St.  Lawrence  formmg 
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the  discharge  of  these  lakes,  finds  its  most  southerly  pomt  in  Lake 
Erie,  lat.  42^ ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  lat.  50^.  It  thus  drains  a 
vast  extent  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  forms  the  natural 
channel  to  the  ocpan,  not  merely  for  Canada,  but  also  for  the 
States  of  Western  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
maj  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, — ^and,  it  mav  be  added,  for  the 
States  lying  to  the  west  and  norfli-west  of  the  lakes  Michigan  uid 
Superior.  This  great  district  is  that  wherein  the  principal  part  of 
the  cereal  crop  of  America  is  produced, — bulky  in  its  nature,  com- 
paratively low  in  its  value,  and  requiring,  therefore,  the  cheapest 
mode  of  transport  to  market.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  being  inter- 
rupted above  Montreal  by  formidable  rapids,  could  not,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  be  used  for  transport,  except  by  the 
tedious  and  expensive  employment  of  small  flat  boats.  The  lakes 
could  only  be  navigated  by  vessels  perfectly  seaworthy,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire  themselves  interposed  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  becoming  the  route  through  which  foreign  trade 
could  reach  the  seaboard.  The  importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  round  the  great  lakes  was  early  seen  ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Can«i,l  by  the  State  of  New  York  speedily  demon- 
strated, through  its  success,  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  to  be 
contended  for. 

Canada,  divided  into  two  provinces,  still  more  divided  by  hav- 
ing two  distinct  national  races,  and  fettered  by  the  commercial 
policy  and  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  was  but  ill  prepared 
to  develop  the  superior  advantages  of  the  natural  chtonel  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  But  still  the  effort  was  commenced  ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  Canal,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
on  a  small  inexpensive  scale,  by  Upper  Canada,  the  lUdeau  Canal, 
made  by  the  British  Government  for  military  purposes,  and  th© 
Lachine  Canal,  built  by  Lower  Canada,  proved  that,  even  prior  to 
1830,  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  importance  of  securing 
a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes. 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  States  bordering  on  the 
lake-waters  filled  up — ^the  rush  of  emigration  from  all  parts  towards 
them — ^the  growth  of  cities  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  increas- 
ed the  efforts  to  facilitate  communication  between  this  district  and 
Ae  ocean.  But  the  unfortunate  insurrection  in  Canada  of  1837— 
88,  paralysed  all  her  efforts,  and  years  elapsed  before  they  could 
be  renewed.  The  first  step  was  taken  under  Lord  Sydenham,  in 
1841,  after  the  union  of  Upper  with  Lower  Canada,  when  the  twt- 
periai  Government  granted  their  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  ^1,500— 
000  to  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  fli^ 
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ooQBtrttclion  of  cimalB  to  obviate  tiie  rafdds  of  the  St.  Lawfenee, 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  These  works  were  vigoroia^ 
pressed  fiorward;  and  ihe  promee  was  still  fiuiher  excited  to 
redoubled  eflbrt  and  inereased  outlay,  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1848, 
idiifih  penmtted  American  wheat,  ground  in  Oanada,  to  be  shipped 
to  rEugland  as  colonial,  thus  giving  an  indirect  advaniaige  to  trade 
from  the  United  States  through  G^ada. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada  was,  in  a  great  measure,  completed 
in  1846,  though  improved  and  extended  since  ;  and  she  tkevi  poa- 
seased  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  800  tons  from  tiie  ocean  to  lake 
Ontario,  and  of  400  tons  to  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigftn. 
Bnt  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — an  admittedly  necessary  meaaoie 
-^fliMi  supervened,  and  the  province  found  itself  subject  to  a  debt 
of  20,000,000  dollars, — possessing  the  most  magnificent  caoals  in 
the  irorld,  but  withont  any  trade  to  support  them  except  her  omi 
*— <lebarred  by  tiie  navigation  laws  from  making  them  useful  io 
fiweign  vessels— and  opposed  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  influenoes 
of  New  York  and  the  connections  they  had  meantime  formed  in 
the  west.  In  1849  the  legal  diffionlties  in  Ae  way  of  trade  weoe 
finally  removed  ;  but  ere  this,  a  new  element  had  been  develop^ 
thiou|^  the  constmction  of  railways,  which  tended  to  maintain 
trade  in  the  channels  it  had  already  formed,  and  which  could  odj 
be  met  by  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  Canada. 

Experience  had,  however,  fully  demonstrated  that  it  waa  mat 
aofficient  to  prove  that  produce  could  be  moved  from  the  Weat  to 
Montreal  at  one-half  the  charge  to  New  York ;  it  required  to  be 
landed  in  Liverpool  at  lees  coat,  or  the  whole  previous  effort  must 
be  nugatoiy.  New  York  was  tiie  great  commercial  emporium 
of  America ;  it  possessed  an  enormous  commerce ;  it  was  the 
cheeen  port  for  emigration  ;  and  fi^m  aU  these  causes,  ocean 
fteif^ts  to  Liverpool  were  reduced  to  a  mbimum.  The  St.  Law- 
renoe,  on  the  otiher  hand,  was  reported  as  a  most  dangeroua 
aarfigation;  insuranee  was  very  high,  from  the  inferior  character 
of  the  ships,  and  irom  the  river  and  gulf  not  being  properly  pro- 
"tided  with  lighthouses ;  and  the  shoals  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  Umited  the  trade  to  vessels  drawing  not  over 
11}  feet,  during  the  smaamer  low  water. 

Before  proceedmg  to  state  how  fieur  railway  communieation  has 
been  provided  for  the  country,  I  will  briefly  state  /what  has  been  cbne 
io  Tcnove  tiie  diffieulties  in  nav^ting  the  river  8t.  Laarrenee. 
Mumegoos  and  e»)eUent  lightheaaes  have  been  iMiSt ;  tiie  system 
of  jffletage  has  been  revised  and  improved ;  tua^boats  of  great  power 
lame.beok  finmidied  to  the  trade,  at  very  moienKtofatas ;  and'  tile 
dairthiof(iiiat«r]Mtween  .Quebec  andiMontareal  hia  (bedtt^iaoiMHft 
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by  dred^g^  to  permit  the  passage  of  vesseb  drawing  18  feet  6 
inches. 

The  result  of  these  measures  has  xmdpubtedly  been  most  bene- 
ficial, and  is  shown  by  the  rates  of  insurance  now  being  only  in 
excess  of  ihose  firom  New  York  during  the  early  and  late  periods 
of  navigation,  while  the  increased  capacity  of  the  vessels  in  the 
trade  has  considerably  reduced  freight. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
competition  witii  the  United  States  which  had  to  be  encountered, 
Canada  also  found  her  eflforts  most  seriously  weakened  throu^ 
the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Ck>vemment,  in  subsidising  the  Cunard 
line  of  steamers  to  Boston  and  New  York;  which  by  reducing 
frei^ts  to,  and  facilitating  intercourse  with  these  American  cities, 
offered  mdirectiy  a  bouniy,  to  the  extent  of  the  subsidy,  in  their 
fie^vour,  and  agamst  the  route  vid  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  original 
establishment  of  this  steamship  line  was  unquestionably  of  great- 
benefit,  but  the  permstent  renewal  of  the  contract,  when  the  neces- 
aty  for  it  had  ceased,  and  when  its  injury  to  Canada  had  been 
demonstrated,  is  a  grave  cause  of  complunt,  and  has  forced  upon 
Canada  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  direct 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  carrying  on  her  own  trade  throng 
her  own  waters,  and  by  her  own  ships. 

To  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  the  policy  of  England,  Canada  has 
been  obUged  to  subsidise  a  weekly  Ime  of  steamships  of  her  own, 
at  an  expense  of  £45,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  gratification  to  know,  that  the  advantages  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  to  liverpool  are  at  length  bebg  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  now  proved  that  the  ocean 
voyage  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  the  average  of  twenW-six 
passages  in  1859,  westward  firom  Liven)ool  to  Quebec,  has  been 
only  eleven  days  and  five  hours  ;  and  nrom  Quebec  to  liverpool, 
ten  days  and  three  hours  ;  these  results  showing  a  better  average 
than  has  ever  before  been  made  across  the  Atiantic,  and  oonclu- 
sively  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  Canadian  route. 

Until  the  btroduction  of  railways,  it  was  confidentiy  believed 
that  the  completion  of  the  canal  system  of  Canada  would  secure  to 
her  a  large  share  of  the  western  trade  ;  but  not  only  did  railways 
tend  to  retain  Oxe  trade  in  existing  channels,  but  their  immediate 
effect  was  to  divert  from  the  St.  Lawrence  a  large  proportion  of 
the  trade  of  Western  Canada  itself.  It  became  evident  that  the 
fiwilities  thus  afforded  for  rapid  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  Atlantic  cities  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  greater 
chei^mess  of  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and 
Hiai  unless  Canada  could  combine  with  her  unrivalled  inland  navi^ 
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gation  a  railroad  sjstem  connected  therewith,  and  mutaallj  bob- 
gaining  each  other,  the  whole  of  her  large  outlay  must  for  ever 
remain  unproductive. 

In  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  railway  system  passing 
through  Canada,  which  should  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the 
ocean,  the  province  did  not  propose  to  effect  this  entirely  through 
its  own  resources  ;  the  Legislature  only  sought  to  offer  such  induce* 
ments  tp  capitaUsts  as  might  cause  their  attention  to  be  directed  to- 
Canada,  believing  that  such  works  as  railways,  the  success  of  which, 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  attention  to  details,  were  better 
under  private  management  than  under  that  of  the  Qovemment. 

In  1849  an  Act  was  passed  pledging  a  6-per-<$ent.  guarantee  by 
ilie  province  on  one-half  the  cost  of  all  railways  of  75  miles  in 
extent.    And  under  this  Act  the  Great  Western,  the  Northern, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  (now  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk) 
were  commenced.     Subsequentiy  in  1852,  fearing  the  effect  of  an 
indiscriminate  guarantee,  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  guarantee  of 
ane-half  the  cost  confined  to  one  main  trunk  fine  of  railway  through- 
out the  province.    In  1852  the  Grand  Trunk  line  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto,  and  from  Quebec  to  Rividre-du-Loup,  was  incorporated 
,as  part  of  the  Main  Trunk  Line,  with  a  stipulated  advance  by  way 
of  loan  of  £3,000  per  mile,  the  line  from  Quebec  to  Richmond 
having  already  been  commenced  as  part  of  the  Main  Trunk  line 
under  the  original  Act.    In  1853  Acts  were  passed  providing  for 
the  amalgamation  of  all  ihe  companies  forming  the  Main  Trunk 
Line,  with  powers  to  construct  the  Victoria  Bridge,  connecting  the 
lines  west  of  Montreal  with  those  leading  to  Quebec  and  Portland, 
and  also  authorizing  the  lease,  in  perpetmty,  of  the  American  line, 
connecting  the  Canadian  railway  system  with  the  ocean  at  Portland, 
U.  S.,  which,  from  its  admirable  harbour,  and  from  being  the  nearest 
port  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  selected  as  the  point  through  which 
the  winter  trade  of  Canada  could  be  most  advantageously  carried 
on.      This  city  is,  therefore,  now  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  railway  system  in  winter,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the 
port  to  which  the  Canadian  line  of  steamships  ply,  while  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  interrupted.     Efforts  have  beeu 
repeatedly  made,  as  well  by  Canada  as  by  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  some  colonial  winter  port, 
but  without  success ;  and  it  is  as  yet  wholly  beyond  tiie  power  (jt 
the  provinces,  unaided,  to  construct  a  fine  which  is  more  valuable, 
on  national  than  on  commercial  grounds. 

The  result  of  the  le^shition  to  which  allusion  has  been  made^ 
jbas  been  the  formation  of  tiie  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company^, 
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i^ioee  i^gantic  works  «pe  aikiig&<m  the  pomtof  oonBlpkt»»a;4tti 
•of  .this  corapany  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  eompriab^  I9II2  aytaf 
of  raSy  of  which  no  less  than  1,092  miles  are  strictly  a  trank  1m»^ 
constructed  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  and  oonneetiBg  the 
American  railway  system  west  of  the  great  lakes  with  the  oeeu, 
at  Portland  in  winter,  and  at  M<mtreal,  Quebec,  and  Rividre^dn- 
Loup  in  summer,  it  presents,  probably,  the  most  oen^te  and 
comprehensive  railway  system  in  the  world ;  and,  tskem  in  ooft- 
nection  with  the  unequalled  inland  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
it  cannot  fSail  to  attract  a  large  share  of  ihe  vaist  and  incresong 
traffic  of  the  west,  while  it  affords  to  die  wh<de  provinoe  of  Canada 
the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  intercommunication. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  prosecutiMi  of  this  immense 
enterprise,  arising  firom  the  Russian  war,  and  consequent  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  induced  the  Le^lature,  to  prevent  the  skq^ 
page  of  works  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  piOTince,  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  compuiy ;  and  in  1856  and  1867  Acts 
were  passed  giving  the  private  capital  of  the  ccmipany  priority  over 
the  provincial  first  lien  of  £3,111,500.  By  this  measure  the 
company  were  enabled  to  raise  additicmal  funds,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  is  now  seen  in  the  full  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  last  ten  years  bate 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  following  additional  Imes  of  railway 
in  Canada : 

The  Oreat  Western 857  miles. 

The  Northern 96      „ 

The  BuflWo  and  Lake  Huron 169      „ 

And  other  minor  lines  of  a  more  local  character, 

amounting  inallto 870      „ 

The  Grand  Trunk 1112      „ 

Thus  a  total  of  2,098  miles  have  been  oenatmcted  and  fak  in 
operation  in  Canada  within  the  lame  Stated;  while  the  present 
<^arge  to  the  province  connected  with  those  nulways  whicb  ha^e 
received  nublic  aid  is  i£4,161,160,  or  J&249,669  per  annum,  whksh 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  speedily  relieved  by  the  success  of  the  systemi, 
which  is  now  only  fairly  ccmnected  by  the  completion  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge.  Reasonable  time  must  be  idlowea  fer  diverting 
traffic  from  other  ohanaels;  but  the  residt  cannot  be  dxiubtfU,  aB 
Canada  now  possesses  net  merely  the  most  perfect  inland  nmga- 
iion  in  the  world,  but  alse,  in  connection  with  it,  a  sysfcem  ef 
2«ilways  certainly  unequalled  <m  the  American  continent,  or  even, 
it  is  believed,  in  Europe. 

Throuipi  the  Canadian  steamstup  lifts,  the  Gfand  Ttweak  m  now 
irecQgDizedy^ven  h(y  the  Untted  Statea  Govemmati  as  the  dibiteit 
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ind  fant  route  for  their  8outh«weBtem  and  western  maik,  tbaa 
nUch'  no  better  evidence  could  be  offered  of  the  wisdom  of  iik& 

ficy  80.  perfflstently  followed  by  every  flucoessive  fegidature  m 
Canada  for  many  yeans,  ^e  American  cities  on  tike  great  lakes 
are  now  opening  &  direct  trade  through  l^e  Canadian  waters  with 
Bnrope,  more  l£an  twenty  veseds  himng  this  year  passed  through 
our  canals  for  Englidi  ports ;  and  the  time  is  not  d»tant  when  tite 
full  adTai^ges  of  tiia  St,  Lawrence,  as  the  great  route  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean,  will  be  fully  recogniaed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  pdicy,  which  is  now  at  length'  ap-^ 
preaching  its  final,  and,  it  is.  believed,  successAd  issue,  the  great 
bulk  of  me  puUic  debt  of  Canada  has  been  contracted.  Enough 
has  been  retained  out  of  ordinary  revenue  to  cover  what  may  be* 
termed  purely  local  works,  exp^iditore  upon  which  has  long  since 
ceased,  and  the  present  indebtedness^will  be  found  fully  repre* 
sented  by  the  great  public  works  of  which  a  sketch  has  now  been 
given. 

'Hie  direct  debt  of  Canada,  moluding  advances  to>  railwavs,  is, 
£9,677,672,  and  afber  deducting  the  smking  ftand  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Imperial  guaranteed  ban,  amounts  to  <£  8,884,672,  and 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  public  works  of  the  provinoo,. 
without  reckoning  mterest,  have  been  as  follows : 
Canals,  li^thouses,  and  otiier  works  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  navigation  of  the 

St  Lawrence,  represent jS3,962,90O 

Railway  advances 4,161,150 

Hoada  and  bridges,  and  improvement  of  rivers  ....  738,850 

J&8,862,40O 


The  public  of  England  can  now  judge  how  far  the  expenditar* 
of>  Canada  has  been  reckless  and  unwise ;  or  whether  it  has  net 
been  incurred  for  objects  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  wholly  bound  up,  and  which  fully  justified  ti^  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  to  attain  them. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  present  debt  of  Canada,  it  ia 
proper  I  should  advert  to  the  outstanding  mumcipal  loan  fimd 
bonds,  amounting,  on  Ist  December,  1859,  to  JS1,920,160. 

These  bonds  are  issued  upon  the  security  of-  a  fund  constituted 
hy  the  municipalities,  who  have  become  borrowers  to  this  amount, 
^e  object  was  to  secure  on  their  united  credit  loans  on  better 
terma  than  they  could  obtain  as  individual  borrowers.  The^ 
province  is  in  no  way  guaranteed  for  the  fimd,  but  acts  as  trustee^ 
and  ha»  never  pledged  the  general  revenue  for  the  payment  of 
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either  principal  or  interest.  Owing,  however,  to  the  commerGial 
crisb  in  1857,  and  the  bad  harvest  of  that  and  the  following  yean, 
the  provinoe  has  made  lar^e  advances  to  enable  the  fund  to  meet 
the  mterest  due  to  the  bonfiiolders,  with  whom  fiuth  has  thus  been 
kept  by  the  several  municipalities.  But  the  plan  having  been  thus 
found  to  work  badly,  and  to  entail  unexpected  charges  upon  the 
general  revenue,  the  Act  was  repealed  last  sesaon,  so  £Eir  as  related 
to  further  loans,  and  the  Government  authorized  to  redeem  the 
outstanding  debentures,  and  to  hold  them  against  the  indebted 
municipalitieB. 

Measures  are  now  being  taken  for  the  redemption  of  this  debt, 
which  will  be  the  more  easily  effected,  as  the  Grovemment  ahready 
hold  large  amounts  of  these  bonds  in  trust  for  the  special  educa- 
tional, Indian,  and  other  trust  funds. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state  the  commercial  policy,  and 
the  position  of  the  trade  and  finances  of  the  province  of  Canada ; 
and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so,  as  great  nusapprehension 
prevails  in  England  on  these  points,  and  the  steps  called  for  by 
the  imperative  Rotates  of  honour  and  good  faith  are  represented 
as  based  upon  a  return  to  an  unsound  commercial  policy,  and 
fraught  with  injustice  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain. 

Canadian  statesmen  of  all  parties  have  invariably  adhered  to  the 
faithful  and  punctual  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  their  country; 
they  have  never  swerved  from  the  principle,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  or  follies  of  their  Government  or  Legislature,  the  public 
creditor  should  not  suffer ;  and  supported  hj  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  country.  Parliament  has  never  hesitated  to  provide,  by 
taxation,  for  the  necessities  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  1857  following  the  reduction  of  railway 
expenditure  on  the  completion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works, 
and  accompanied  by  a  deficient  harvest,  caused  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  revenue  of  that  year ;  and  this  was  succeeded,  in  1858,  by 
a  still  greater  failure  of  the  crop,  and  consequently,  even  more 
depressed  condition  of  trade.  Attendant  upon  this  state  of  things, 
and  as  if  to  tax  the  energies  of  the  people  to  the  utmost,  it  became 
necessary,  in  1857,  to  assume  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  rail- 
way advances,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  Great  Western  of  Canada, 
amounting  to  about  £200,000  per  annum,  and  also  to  advance  the 
interest  upon  the  municipal  debt,  amounting  to  about  £100,000 
per  annum. 

Dependence  could  partiy  be  placed  upon  a  revival  of  trade  to 
restore  the  revenue  to  its  former  point ;  but  this  would  afford  no 
means  of  meeting  the  friture  railway  and  municipal  payments ; 
and  Parliament  had  to  choose  between  a  contmued  system  of  bor- 
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rowing  to  meet  deficiencies,  or  an  increase  of  taxation  to  such 
amount  as  might,  with  economy  of  administration  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service,  on  a  revival  of  trade,  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  income  and  expen<Uture.  It  is  true  that  another  course  was 
open ;  and  that  was,  to  exact  the  terms  upon  which  the  railway 
advances  were  made ;  and  to  leave  the  holders  of  the  municipal 
bonds  to  collect  their  interest,  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
By  these  steps  Canada  would  certainly  have  relieved  herself  from 
the  pressure  of  increased  taxation,  and  nught  have  escaped  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  blame  the  mcrease  of  her  customs'  duties. 
But  it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  English  capitalists 
who  had  placed  their  faith  in  the  fair  treatment  of  her  Government 
and  Legislature  ;  and  it  would  have  been  but  poor  consolation  for 
them  to  know,  that,  through  their  loss,  Canada  was  able  to  admit 
British  goods  at  15  instead  of  20  per  cent. 

The  writer  has  been  reproached  in  this  county  as  the  author 
and  promoter  of  a  protective  policy  in  Canada.  To  this  he  makes 
no  ottier  reply  than  that  the  commercial  measures  which  have  pro- 
duced the  results  he  is  about  to  state,  have  always  had  his  support 
while  a  member  of  the  provincial  parliament ;  and  coming  into 
office  as  finance  minister  of  the  countiy  in  August,  1858,  with  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  in  face  of  a  serious  failure  in  the  harvest, 
and  with  a  positive  deficiency  of  no  less  than  j£ 500,000  in  the 
revenue  for  1858,  he  rests  the  defence  of  his  policy  upon  the  &ct, 
that  the  present  Government  of  Canada*  has  maintained  the  credit 
of  the  countiy  unimpeached,  and  has,  within  less  than  eighteen 
months,  so  far  succeeded  in  reducing  the  expenditure  and  increasmg 
the  revenue  of  the  province,  that  he  has  now  the  satisfaction  of 
stating,  that  it  appears  certain  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
now  closed  will  be  found  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  within 
the  income. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Canada, 
so  far  from  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  mother-country,  has  been 
in  accord  with  it,  so  far  as  differing  circumstances  would  permit ; 
and  in  evidence  of  this  position  a  statement  is  herewith  appended, 
showing  the  total  imports,  duty,  and  free  goods  imported  into 
Canada  since  the  union. 

The  policjr  of  the  mother-country  was  protective  and  discri- 
xmnative  until  1846,  and  that  of  Canada  was  made,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  harmony.  Difierential  duties  in  favour  of  the 
direct  trade  with  Great  Britam  existed  till  1848,  when  they 
were  repealed.     And   in   1854   the  principles  of  Free   Trade 
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slHl  more  folh^  adopted  by  CaMdain  ih6  lafulatioA  ooa^ 
neeled  wiih  the  reciprooily  trea^  with  the  United  States.  Tho^ 
vepeal  of  the  narigation  laws  took  plaee  in  1849.  The  police  of 
Canada  has  iknB,  at  the  thiee  periods  of  1841  to  1848^1849  to 
1854,  and  1855  to  this  date,  followed  that  of  Great  Britain.  Oar 
markets  have  been  thrown  open  on  equal  tenas  to  all  the  werid; 
omr  inland  waters  are  navigated  bj  foreign  vessels  on  the  same 
terme  as  by  Canadian ;  the  necessaries  of  life  entering  into  tbs 
ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  have  all  been  made  free ;  ow 
vast  timber  and  shipbuilding  interests  have  been  thus  developed^ 
and  our  fisheries  enoonraged  ;  and,  as  a  general  prii)iQiple«  all  raw 
materials  have  also  been  admitted  free. 

The  analysis  of  the  statement  in  the  appendix  j^ves  som^ 
remarkable andinstruotive  results.  For  the  ei^t  years, from  1841 
to  1848,  during  which,  the  protective  p<diey  existed^  the  total 
imports  of  Canada  were  £22,688,848;  the  total  duty  cdleeted, 
jB2,308,499 ;  and  the  total  free  goods,  £509,495.  The  averagis 
being  £2,829,798,  £288,545,  and  £68,687  ;  the  duty  being  thii9 
about  10^  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  only  2i  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  imports. 

For  the  next  period  of  six  years  to  the  passing  of  the  reciproeily 
acts,  and  general  adoption  of  more  liberal  views — 1849  to  1864 
— ^ihe  totsd  imports,  duly,  and  free  goods,  were  respeotivelfjr 
£28,429,984  10«.,  £8,987,292  lis.,  £2,012,368  9s. ;  averagr 
ing  £4,904,988  10«.,  £656,215,  and  £835,395  per  imnum ; 
the  duty  bmng  thus  about  13i  per  cent,  and  the  free  goods  near^ 
7  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  from  1855  to  1858,  the  Mewt 
ing  results  are  shown  .-—Imports,  £30,447,879 ;  duly,  £3,152,281 ; 
free  goods,  £8,868,250.  The  annual  averages  having  been 
£7,611,970,  £788,070,  and  £2,217,070;  the  duty  being  lOj 
per  cent.  miA  the  free  goods  29  per  cent,  of  the  imports. 

The  following  comparative  result  appears : — 

1841  to  1S48,  average  total  imports,  £3,8)9,793 

1849  to  18S4  "  «  4,904,988 

18S5  to  1868  **  «  7,611,970 

1841  to  1848,  doty,  10}  per  cent.  ..  Free  goods,    2|  per  cent. 

1849tol8«4       "     lai         "...  "  7        " 

1856  to  1858       "     lOi         "  . .  «  29         " 

These  comparative  statements  abundantly  prove  that  the  poliof 
of  Oaaada,  in  its  customs  duties,  has  neither  been  reprsssive  of 
trade,  nor  onerous  upon  the  people.    It  is,  however,  neoessaiy-la 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  finom  causes  which  will  be  hereMtor 
stated,  the  results  for  1858  would  somewhat  differ  from  the  above 
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iMra^  mv  predeeafianr.itt  office  having  ftimdit  neoecNsary  to  make 
l^oo]ifltd«nJUe  additioii  to  thecmtoiiui  duties  by  an  aet  Which  took 
eiect  on  the  7th  of  August^  1858,  which  gore  the  fbUowrag  resnlte^ 
fer  that  partieaUur  year,  aadwhioh  muflibe  borne  in  mind,  when  it 
i»>iieoe08anr  to  expbdn  the  natore  of  the  QuetomB'  Act  of  Marchy 
1869. 

1958— Imports  to  7th  August,  £3,263,591. 

Duty,  £361,360 Pree  goods,  £954,846. 

Datj,  11  p9t  cent.  ......  Free  goods,  29  per  cent. 

From  7th  August  to  3l8t  December,  under  Taviff  of  1868.— 
Imports,  £^,71 1,448 

Dntjv  £833,464 Free  goods,  £766^760. 

Duty,  12|  per  cent Free  goods^  28i  per.  cent 

19m  fiseal  pohcy  of  Canada  has  mvaariably  been  governed  by 
eoBHideratioiis  of;  the  amount  of  revenue  required;  It  is  no  doum; 
tmie  tint  &  large  and  influential  party  exists,  who  advocate  a  pro- 
teetive  policy ;  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  the 
Qovemment  or  Le^latore,  although  the  necessitjr  of  increased 
taooation  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  has,  to  a  certam  extent,  com- 
pelled action  in  par^l  unison  with  their  views,  and  has  caused 
mnre  atontioQ  to  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
so  as  neither  unduly  to  stimulate  nor  depress  the  few  branches 
of  manufacture  which  exist  in  Canada.  The  poHcy  of  the  present 
Government  in  readjusting  the  tariff  has  been,  in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  sufficient  revenue  for  the  public  wants ;  and,  secondly,  to  do 
80  in  such  a  manner  as  would  most  fairly  distribute  the  additional 
burthens  upon  the  diflbrent  classes  of  the  community ;  and  it  will 
undonbtedly  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  Government  if  they 
find  that  the  dutiee  s^lutely  required  to  meet  their  engagem^ts 
should  incidentally  benefit  and  encourage  the  production,  in  the 
country^  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The 
Government  have  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed 
by*  Canada  can  produce  any  considerable  development  of  manufac- 
turing industry :  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  establish- 
ment of  works  requiring  comparatively  unskilled  labour,  or  of  those 
oompeting  with  American  makers  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
can  DO  equally  well'  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  duty  of  20  per  - 
eent.  will  no  doubt  stimulate.  That  these  results  should  fiow  ftom 
the  necesmty  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to  the 
^Banadian  Government,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure,  on 
their  part^  firom  the  recognised  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it  wffl 
shortly  be  shown  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  obtain  . 
inereiMed  revenue ;  ftnd  it  is  believed  that  no  other  course  could  be- 
nlied  on  for  this  result  than  that  adi^ted^ 
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The  increase  of  taxation  is  never  a  popular  step,  and  it  may  wdl 
be  believed  that  no  Government  would  adopt  it  wi&out  the  strongest 
4»nviotion  that  good  faith  demanded  it.  It  is  unpleasant  enou^ 
to  be  OCTOsed  to  attack  in  Canada  for  an  unavoidable  increase  of 
duties ;  but  it  is  certainly  ungenerous  to  be  reproached  by  England| 
when  the  obligations  wluch  have  caused  the  bulk  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Canada  have  been  either  incurred  in  compliance  with  the 
former  policy  of  Great  Britain,  or  more  recently  assumed  to  pro- 
tect from  loss  those  parties  in  England  who  had  invested  their 
means  in  our  nulways  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  indirect  pubuc  debt  of  Canada,  includmg  railway  advances, 
in  1858  was  je6,271,762  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  which  prior 
to  1857  had  not  been  a  charge  upon  the  revenue.  In  that  year, 
as  has  been  abready  stated,  owing  to  the  commercial  crisis,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  large  payments  upon  it,  and  in  1858 
almost  the  whole  amount  had  to  be  met  from  the  general  revenue. 
In  addition  to  the  commercial  depression,  the  harvest  of  1857  was 
below  an  average,  and  that  of  1858  was  nearly  a  total  failure.  It 
became  manifest  that  the  indirect  debt  must  for  many  years  be  a 
charge  upon  the  country,  and  Parliament  was  requirea  to  make 
provision  for  it.  The  interest  on  .the  public  debt,  direct  and  indi* 
rect,  thus  required,  in  1858,  JC636,667 ;  and  without  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  it  could  neither  be  postponed  nor  repudiated.  The 
pressure  had  come  suddenly  and  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Canada ; 
but  neither  the  Government  nor  the  liegislature  hesitated  in  mak- 
ing such  provision  as  in  their  judgment  would  meet  the  exigencies. 
The  Customs'  Act  of  1858  was  therefore  passed,  and  subsequently, 
with  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  others  which  will  be  hereafter 
explamed,  the  Customs'  Act  of  1859  was  also  passed. 

After  subjecting  the  engagements  of  the  province  to  the  strictest 
})08sible  scrutiny,  the  Government  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reduce  tiie  annual  outlay  on  many  items  of  expenditure, 
and  their  best  eflforts  were  therefore  directed  towards  economy ; 
the  ordmary  expenditure  in  1858  having  been  .£1,837,606,  and 
the  estimate  for  corresponcUng  service  in  1859  being  JG1,540,490. 
But  after  making  every  possible  reduction,  it  was  manifest  that 
unless  an  increase  of  revenue  could  be  obtained,  a  serious  deficiency 
must  occur  m  1859.  The  opinion  of  the  Government  was,  that 
baving  ascertained  the  probable  amount  required  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  it  was  their  duty  to  recommend  such  measures  to  Parlia- 
ment as  would  supply  the  deficiency,  and  that  although  during  the 
crisis  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  borrow  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  no  longer  so.  A  revival  of  trade  was  confidentiy 
looked  to,  but  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  1858,  it  could  not  be 
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rapid,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  to  recommend  certam  ad<Ution8  to 
the  Customs'  duties,  to  proyiae  for  a  possible  diminution  in  our  ordi* 
nary  importation. 

llie  Customs'  Act  of  1859  is  evidently  believed  in  England  to 
liave  imposed  very  large  additional  taxation  oh  imported  goods, 
whereas  in  reality  such  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  fact. 
The  new  tariff  was  designed  certainly  with  the  intention  of  obtiun- 
ing  an  increased  revenue  of  about  JC  100,000  on  the  estimated 
importations  of  1859,  but  the  real  increase  was  looked  for  from  a 
revival  of  trade ;  the  mam  object  was  to  readjust  the  duties  so  as 
to  make  them  press  more  equally  upon  the  community  by  extending 
the  ad  valorem  principle  to  all  importation,  an4  thereby  also  encou- 
raging and  developing  the  direct  trade  between  Canada  and  all 
foreign  countries  by  sea,  and  so  far  benefiting  the  shipping  interests 
of  Great  Britain — an  object  which  is  partly  attamed  through  the 
duties  being  taken  upon  the  value  in  the  market  where  last  bought. 
The  levy  of  specific  duties,  for  several  years,  had  completely 
diverted  the  trade  of  Canada  in  teas,  sugars,  &c.,  to  the  American 
markets,  and  had  destroyed  a  veiy  valuable  trade  which  formerly 
existed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  provinces  and  West 
Indies.  It  was  believed  that  the  completion  of  our  canal  and  rail- 
road systems,  together  with  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
the  I^wer  St.  Lawrence,  justified  the  belief  that  the  supply  of 
Canadian  wants  might  be  once  more  made  by  sea,  and  the  benefits 
of  this  commerce  obtained  for  our  own  merchants  and  forwarders. 
Under  this  conviction,  it  was  determined  by  the  Government  to 
apply  the  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties  (which  already  extended 
to  ail  manufactured  goods),  to  the  remaining  articles  in  our  tariff. 
The  principal  articles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue,  were  cotton  goods,  to  be  raised  firom  15  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent.,  and  iron,  steel,  &c.,  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  increased  taxation,  and  it  was 
expected  to  yield  JG  100,000  additional.  The  changed  in  teas, 
sugars,  &c.,  were  all  merely  nominal,  and,  as  already  explained, 
were  proposed  as  being  upon  a  more  correct  principle.  The 
imports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1859,  say  to  30th  September, 
h&ve  been  * 

Imports,  X5,408,393 ;  duty,  £730,640  ;  free  goods,  Xl,594,- 
468 ;  the  duty  being  13^  on  the  imports,  and  free  goods  being  29 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

By  this  statement,  it  is  shown  that  tiie  increased  rate  of  duty  as 
compared  with  the  tariff  of  1858,  as  given  previously,  has  only 
been  from  12^  to  13^  per  cent.,  which  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
excessive ;  while  so  far  fix)m  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  a 
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dkBinutioiD  of  imparts  and  oonaequeat  low  of  revenue  bdng  verified  v 
in  both  oasoB  the  eatioiatefl  of  the  Oovemiaent  are  borne  out  as 
nearly  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  state  of  tiio  oonntiji 
and'  its  gradual  reooyery  from  dopreauon.  Until  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  comparison  cannot  &iriy  be  made,  inasmuch  as  wo  ae^ 
<»ily  now  beguining  to  benefit  from  our  late  good  haireat ;  but  as 
an  indication  of  the  result,  it  may  be  stated  tbit  in  tho  case  of  oot* 
ton  goods,  which  were  raised  &om  15  to  20  per  cent.,  the  importa^ 
tions  for  Ihe  first  nine  months  of  1867-8  and  9,  were  as  follows : — 

1857 £89,993 

1858 58,823 

1859 r... 88,844 

I  can  also  point  with  satis&otion  ix>  the  fact,  that  the  proportaon 
which  firee  goods  bear  to  the  whole  importation  is  exactly  that  of 
1858,  and  of  the  average  for  the  four  previous  ^ears — ^vis.,  29  per 
cent,  of  the  imports ;  indicating  that  the  new  tanff  has  not  produced 
any  disturbance  of  trade,  nor  checked  importations :  fi>r  it  is  re** 
markable  that  where  so  large  an  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
hnports,  as  firom  £4,520,993  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1858  to 
£5,403,393, 5d.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1859,  the  proportion 
of  free  goods  to  the  whole  remains  the  same. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  induced  the 
Qovemment  and  Legblature  of  Canada  to  seek,  in  an  increase  of 
their  Customs'  duties,  the  means  of  meeting  the  large  and  unexpected* 
demands  upon  them.  But  before  finally  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
rate  of  duty  leviea  under  the  present  tariff  of  1859,  covering  the 
cost  of  all  our  canal  and  railway  expenditure,  is  only  18j^  per  cent. ; 
while  in  the  period  firom  1841  to  1846,  when  the  province  had 
neither  canals  nor  railways,  it  was  101  per  cent. ;  and  from  184f9 
to  1854,  when  it  had  only  canals,  but  not  railways,  it  was  13^  per 
cent.  If  it  were  necessary  to  othr  an  argument  on  the  subject,  it 
mi^t  be  very  eaoly  shown  that  any  increase  of  duty  which  has^ 
be^a  placed  on  Englidi  goods  is  quite  indemnified  by  the  decreased 
cost  at  which  our  canals,  railways  and  steamships  enable  them  now 
to  be  delivered  throughout  the  province ;  and  that  if  the  question 
were  one  of  competition  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  English 
exporter  is  quite  as  well  off  as  before,  while  as  compared  with  the 
American,  his  position  is  greatly  improved. 

In  prooeedmg  to  oflbr  some  observations  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  taxation  ia  imposed  in  Canada,  I  may  remark  that  the  viewift 
of  those  who  cavil  at  the  policy  of  Canada  seem  to  be  based  upon 
the  asBumptiixt  that  Free  Trade  is  both  the  principle  and  practice  oC 
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€h«at  ^lituii,  and  dioiild  be  ividpted  by  Cunada,  iitespectire  itf 
its  financial  neoessities. 

It  eeitttiily  ttpjpeara  smgdlar.  ^t  Canada  BhooM  be  reproaofaed 
tntfa  a  deportdre  rrom  sound  pnnoiples  of  finance,  when,  m  order  to 
pay  her  jost  debts,  she  imposes  higher  duties  on  the  articles  she 
herself  consumes,  when  in  ^Kighmd  itself  (he  same  means  are 
lesorted  to,  and  no  less  than  £28,000,000  sterHng  obtamed  firom 
customs  duties,  and  £17,000,000  from  excise.  If  in  Great  Britain, 
idiere  audi  an  enormous  amount  of  realized  wealth  exists,  it  has 
enljr  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  raise  one-sixtb  of  the  revenue  by 
divect  taxation,  it  need  require  no  excuse  if  Canada  has  to  rsuseher 
roTeiiue  almost  wholly  by  indirect  means. 

Free  Trade,  in  the  abstract,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  fi*ee 
esohange  of  the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  or  of  the  iur 
habitants  of  the  same  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  wbettier 
that  industry  be  a{>plied  to  the  production  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or 
tobacco,  or  of  a  tenpenny  nail  or  a  bushel  of  malt ;  it  is  equally  an 
interference  with  the  prmciple  to  levy  Customs'  duties  or  excise  on 
any.  But  it  is,  and  probably  wiU  continue  to  be,  in^ssible  to 
abandon  Customs'  duties  or  excise  as  a  means  of  revenue;  they 
afford  the  means  of  levying  large  sums  by  tiie  taxation  of  articles 
of  consumption,  distributing  the  burden  in  ahnost  inappreciable 
quantities,  and  in  one  respect  have  this  advantage,  that,  if  fairly 
imposed,  each  individual  in  the  community  contributes  in  a  tolerably 
fasr -proportion  to  lus  means.  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  possible 
%o  adjust  Ihe  taxation,  sp  as  to  make  realized  property  contribute 
more  than  it  now  does  to  the  wants  of  the  State ;  but  m  a  country 
like  Canada  no  such  resource  exists,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
ftfopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  required  revenue  by  direct  taxation, 
^^'-^e  neither  possess  the  required  machinery  to  do  it,  nor  are  the 
'people  satisfied  that  it  is  the  more  correct  principle.  Customs' 
duties  must  therefore  for  a  long  time  to  come  continue  to  be  the 
imncipal  source  from  which  our  revenue  is  derived. 

Adxmtting,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  certain  amount 
V&r  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  that  such  amount  can  only  be 
<M>ained  throudi  customs  duties,  the  Government  of  Canada^  like 
Hiat  of  Great  witam,  have  to  consider  how  that  necessary  inter- 
4brence  with  the  true  principle  of  political  economy  can  be  effected 
iriih  least  disturbance  to  trade.  And  judging  of  the  fiscal  poli^ 
'^  the  ipresent  Government  b v  this  rule,  it  is  contended  that,  with 
Mme  tnfiing  exceptions,  which  must  arise  in  all  human  legislation, 
ihe  customs  duties  are  imposed  in  the  manner  least  calculated  te 
^ifisturb  Hxe  free  exchange  of  Canadian  labour  with  that  of  other 
countries.    A  large  chiss  of  articles  termedraw  materials,  are  a3- 
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mitted  free,  amountiDg  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  .pother 
large  class,  consisting  of  iron,  steel,  metals,  and  articles  entering 
into  the  oonstmction  of  railways,  houses,  ships,  and  agricultural 
implements,  &c.,  are  admitted  at  10  per  cent,  duty ;  leather  and 
partially  manufactured  goods  pay  15  per  cent.;  manufitctured 
goods,  made  from  raw  materials  or  articles  paymg  10  per  cent, 
duty,  are  admitted  at  20  per  cent.;  manufactured  goods  made  frooL 
articles  paying  15  per  cent,  duty  are  charged  25  per  cent.,  but 
this  is  exceptional,  and  Tory  limited ;  while  luxuries,  comprising^ 
wines,  tobacco,  segars,  and  spices,  &c.,  are  charged  at  rates  varying, 
fi^m  30  to  40  per  cent.,  but  the  bulk  are  of  30  per  cent.  Spirits 
are  charged  100  per  cent.  Tea,  sugar,  and  molasses  pay  15  per 
cent,  and  30  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  duties  on  the  whole  imports  therefore  stands 
thus: — 

Dntlei.  Importt. 

Free  goods 0  29  per  cent. 

Qoods  pajing  10  per  cent. 4|  6i  " 

"         "        16        "     Y  6i  " 

"          «        20         "      61  41  « 

"          «        25         "      U  1  " 

"         "        over  26  per  cent.,  including  spirits  9%  4  " 

Tea,  sugar,  and  molasses # 16i  12  " 

100  100 

The  foregoing  statement  will  show  that  if  the^attempt  were  made 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  paymg  20  per  cent.,  it 
would  necessitate  an  advance  on  the  other  items,  unless  such  re- 
duction produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  duty  were  reduced 
from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  reduction^ 
though  afiecting  the  revenue  one-half  on  these  articles,  would 
induce  double  the  consumption ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  consumption  at  all,  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  of  previous  years,  and  of  the  present  year.  It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  mcreased  duties 
elsewhere ;  and  in  selecting  the  articles  it  is  in  the  first  place 
impossible  to  touch  the  bulk  of  the  free  goods,  most  of  which  are 
fi«e  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  remainder  entitled  to 
continue  free  according  to  sound  principles  of  trade.  Passing  to 
the  next  class  of  10-per-cent.  goods,  it  will  not  surely  be  contended 
that  the  scale  of  duty  should  be  raised  on  quasi  raw  materials  to  a 
rate  in  excess  of  that  imposed  on  manufactures.  There  is  thea 
nothing  left  but  the  articles  paying  over  25  per  cent.,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  form  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and 
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pay  91  per  cent,  of  Hie  dutiee ;  if,  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to- 
mue  good  the  d^eiency  arising  from  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
manufactures,  the  proportion  of  duty  to  the  whole  they  would  have 
to  pay  would  be  increased  from  9}  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles,  instead  of  32  per  cent, 
or  therea^ut,  would  be  increased  to  nearly  180  per  cent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an  increase  would  be 
utteriy  incompatible  with  revenue,  and  that  tiie  result  would  be  a 
financial  failure.  On  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  it  has  been  fi>und  impossible 
to  maintain  higher  duties  than  those  now  imposed — as  they  are  free 
in  the  United  States,  and  unfavourable  comparisons  are  even  now 
mstitated  by  our  agricultural  population. 

Apart  mm  such  modifications  in  detail,  as  experience  may  sug- 
gest, tiie  Government  of  Canada  believe  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
revenue  imperatively  required  to  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the 

Srovince,  and  ,to  muntain  its  institutions,  the  scale  of  customs 
uties  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  has  been  adjusted  in  general 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  Reductions 
in  the  scale  of  duties  can  only  take  place  as  the  increasmg  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  Canada  swell  the  importations,  and  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the  present  Government,  as 
weu  as  to  the  Legislature,  when  such  reduction  is  possible. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  English 
readers  an  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  progress  of  constitutional 
government  in  Canada,  and  its  firuits,  during  the  comparatively 
abort  period  of  ten  years.  I  am  aware  that  mv  remarks  only  fur- 
nish, as  it  were,  an  mdex  to  the  volume ;  but  if  they  produce  more 
inquiry  and  a  stricter  investigation  into  the  position  and  circum- 
•tuxces  of  the  province,  they  may  be  the  means  of  removing  some 
misapprehension,  and  thus  prove  of  service  to  the  many  thousands 
in  Great  Britam,  who  anxiously  look  to  the  Colonies  as  their  future 
home. 

I  have  sought  to  avoid  all  reference  to  political  parties  in  Canada. 
We  have  our  differences,  and  struggles  for  power,  as  in  eveiy  other 
free  country ;  but  these  discussions,  I  thmk,  properly  belong  to 
ourselves,  as  from  our  own  people  the  Government  of  tne  day  must 
receive  their  verdict.  Canada  stands  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
m  England,  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  acts  of  any  party,  but  as* a 
whole ;  and  no  public  man,  possessing  any  claim  to  patriotism, 
would  seek,  by  parading  our  sectional  difficulties  and  disputes,  to 
gam  position  m  Canada,  through  tiie  disparagement  of  his  country 
and  her  acts  in  England.  I  will  venture  to  add  only  one  remark, 
and  that  is  called  for  by  an  impression  which  I  find  to  exist  as  to 
Ihe  political  course  taken  by  our  French  Canadian  brethren  in 
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Canada.  Daimg  ihe  satire  period  firam  1849  to  ike  pfenni  dajf , 
the  Frenoh  GaniSiaii  majority  from  Lower  Gotta  has  been  rtipre- 
seated  faHlj  in  the  Oabinet ;  and  wiA  tiieir  aolife  cononrrenoe  in 
the  initiatioQ  and  progrees  of  eveiy  meaBnre,  and  aupported  hj  tiieir 
votes  m  ParUamenty  dl  tke  great  refinrms  I  hare  reoited  bare  b0ea 
carried. 

In  c(»cIudon,  I  venture  to  express  my  oomictionL,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  futore  destinies  of  Canada,  her  people  irill  abrajv 
value  as  their  most  predons  right  the  free  and  libond  iastitolMni 
they  enjoy,  and  will  cherish  &e  warmest  sentimentB  of  regafd 
towards  the  mother^ountry,  from  whom  they  have  reoeived  them. 
The  future  may  change  our  pditioal  relations ;  but  I  feel  sare  ik» 
day  will  never  arrive  when  Canada  will  wittihold  her  ampport,  how- 
ever feeble  it  may  be,  firom  Great  Britun,  in  any  oontest  fi>r  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  position,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  eifil 
4md  religious  liberty. 

LoKDON,  January  Ist,  1860. 
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Statement  of  the  vdUe  of  goods  imported  into  Canada^  mik  tke 
amount  of  dutjr  collected  thereon,  from  the  year  1841  to  SOfli 
Septeix^r^  1869;.  inclaBiye ;  also  the  yalue  of  free  gooda  im- 
ported dorhig  the  same*  time : — 


YlAR. 

Impobts. 

Duty. 

Fbi»  Goods. 

1841 

£            8.  1>. 
8,094^160  14  6 
2,S88,632  13  2 
2,421,306  16  4 
4,331,060  IT  4 
4,191,326  16  6 
4^916,821  I  11 

8,609,692  14  11 

8,191,320  6  10 

£            8.  D. 
226,884  7  10 
278,980  7  4 
241,672  9  0 
441,381  16^  2 
449,960  1  7 
482,216  16  8 

414,683  6  6J 

884,089  8  9 

£             ft.   IK 

146,268  1^  a 
86,944  2  4  • 
13,626  la  0 
83,066  10  4 

,       69,061  17  4 
61,300  10  8  * 

Estimated  ) 

77,139  $6  4 
92,978  0  0  ' 

1842 

1843*  ••••••  *•-•  •  •  a  ■ 

1S44 ,, 

1845 

1846. 

1847 

1843. , . 

1849 

27,543,319  0  6 

2,808,607  11  10 

619,886  1  8 

8,002,891  18  3 
4,245,517  8  6 
6,368,697  12  7 
6,071,623  3  11 
7,995,359  1  1 
10,132,381  6  9 

444,647  6  1 
616,694  13  8 
737,439  0  2 
739,263  12  9 
1,028,676  16  7 
1,224,751  4  8 

269,200  7  a 
294,188  7  2. 
426,671  6  9^  • 
811,962  17  4 
443,977  18  1 
703,496  17  1 

11150 , , , 

1851 , ,, 

1352 

1353 

1854 

1365.. 

36,806,420  6  1 

4,790,372  11  11 

2,448,381  U  2 

9,021,642  7  » 

10,896,090  16  2 

9,867,049  H  9 

7,269,631  16  0 

881,446  12  6 

1,127,220  10  6 

981,262  1ft  11 

846,347  7  7 

e,696,38d  13  8 
2,997,941  14  9 
3,101,976  1  T 
2,093,403  H)  0 

1856 

1867 

1858. • 

1869  (0  30th  Sept. 

37,044,920  10  2 

3,836,276  6  6 

10,789,706  0  0- 

6,674,128  6  0 

888,946  16  4 

1,916,603  0  0 

Inspeetor-Cteneral's  Office, 

Customs  Department. 
QuBBBO,  22nd  October^  1869. 

H.B.^In  the  foregoing  pagei,  the  abOTO  figares  hare  been  lednoed  tp  their 
^faiTalent  in  stetling  money. 
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AFFEHDUL  889 

'CDPT^Or  A  BKPOBT  OF  A  COmOITEE  OF  THE  HOHODBABLB  THK  EXBCO^ 
TIVB  COUNCIL*  AFFBOTKD  BT  HIS  EXGBIiLENCT  THE  GOVEIUrOB 
GENERAL  ON  THE  Ura  NOYBMBEB,  18Bt. 

On  fhe  Report  of  the  Honourable  the  ICnister  of  I>1nance,  dated 
25th  October,  ultimo,  submittang  certam  remarks  and  statements 
upon  the  Despatch  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated 
18th  August,  and  upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Gommeice 
of  Sheffield,  dated  1st  August,  transmitted  therewith. 

The  Conmiittee  concur  in  the  views  expressed  bj  the  AGnister 
of  Finance,  and  recommend  that  a  copy  of  lus  Report  be  forwarded 
hj  Your  Excellency,  to  Her  Majesly's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
<Tol<mies. 

[Certified,]  Wm.  H.  Lee, 

C.  JB)«  C* 


REPORT. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  the  honour  respectfiiDy  to  submit 
certain  remarks  and  statements  upon  the  Despatch  of  EQs  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  13th  August,  and  upon  the  Memo* 
rial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sheffield,  dated  1st  Augusj^ 
transmitted  therewith. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  His  Grace  should  have  gLvea 
te  so  great  a  degree  ihe  weight  of  his  sanction  to  the  statements 
in  the  Memorial,  without  having  previously  a£forded  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  the  opportunity  of  explaming  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Province,  and  the  grounds  upon  wluch  it  rests.  The  represen- 
tations upon  which  His  Grace  appears  to  have  formed  his  opinions 
ttre  those  of  a  Provincial  town  in  England,  professedly  actuated 
fcy  selfish  motives ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  Canada,  that 
the  deliberate  acts  of  its  Legislature,  representmg  nearly  three 
millions  of  people,  should  not  have  been  condemned  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government  on  such  authority,  until  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
explanation  had  been  afforded.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  in  iiio 
legislation  of  Canada  warrants  the  expressions  of  disapproval  which 
jare  contained  in  the  Despatch  of  His  Grace,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary due  regard  has  been  had  to  the  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  Her 
Majesty's  Canadian  subjects. 

From  expressions  used  by  His  Grace  in  reference  to  the  sane- 
iion  of  the  Provincial  Customs'  Act,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
even  entertained  the  suggestion  of  its  disallowance— and  though 
jbappily  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  so  advised,  yet  &e  questioa 


iMilig  hetn  thtis  ttus^d,  Mi  Hie  consecjii^cM  of  duch  n  sMp,  iF~ 
l»V6r  ^6i^ted;  being  of  the  modt  serfotts  ehars«iter,  it  beeotnes  tibe 
duty  of  tiie  Provincial  Gover^uttent  distinctfy  to  stftte  wlrnt  they 
Mitfider  to  be  the  poditiMi  and  rights  of  the  Canadian  Leg^lakire. 
Beapect  to  the  Imperial  Gh>yeniinent  must  alwaja  dictate  tibfa 
dimte  to  satiafy  them  that  the  policy  of  tfaiB  oouatry  is  neither  haa> 
iBf  nor  udwisely  formed,  and  that  due  regard  10  had  to  the  iate- 
rests  of  the  mother  coulitrj  as  irell  as  of  the  Province.  But  t^ 
Go\^eH)lneiit  of  Canada,  acting  for  its  le^lature  and'  people,  can- 
liot,  through  those  feelings  ci  deference  whidi  they  owe  to  t^ 
Imperial  authorities,  in  any  manner  waive  or  dimini^  the  rig^t  oT 
the  people  of  Canada  to  decide  for  themselves  both  as  to  the  modt 
and  extent  to  iriiich  taxation  shall  be  imposed.  The  Provincial 
Miiiistiy  are  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  explanations  in  regard  to 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  to  which  they  are  party — ^but,  subject 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  their  responsibility  in 
all  general  questions  of  policy  must  be  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment, by  whose  confidence  they  administer  the  aflhirs  of  the  coun^ 
tiy.  i^d  in  the  imposition  of  taxation,  it  is  so  plainly  necessary 
&at  the  administration  and  the  people  should  be  in  accord,  that 
"Sie  fbrmet  cannot  admit  responsibility  or  require  approval  beyond 
4ha/t  of  the  beal  Legislature.  Self-govemment  would  be  utterly 
annihilated,  if  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  be 

J  referred  to  those  of  the  people  of  Canada.  It  is,  therefore  the 
uty  of  the  present  Government  distinctly  to  affirm  tlie  right  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature  to  adjust  the  taxation  of  the  people  ih  Hit 
way  they  deem  best — even  if  it  should  unfortunates  happen  tb 
iiieet  the  disapproval  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.  Her  Majesty  cvtt- 
fioi  be  advised  to  disallow  such  acts,  unless  Her  advisers  arer  preF- 
pared  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  aflhirs  of  the  Colony, 
irrespective  of  the  views  of  its  inhabitants.    . 

The  Imperial  Government  are  not  responsibte  (br  thfe  debts  and 
engagements  pf  Canada ;  they  do  not  maintain  its  judicial,  educa- 
tionsJ,  or  civQ  service ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  internal 
government  of  the  country :  and  the  Provincial  Legislature,  acting 
Sirough  a  Ministry  directly  responsible  to  it,  has  to  make  provision 
jTor  all  these  wants  ;  they  must  necessarily  claim  and  exercise  th6 
widest  latitude  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  burdend  to  b% 
placed  upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Provincial  Govertf- 
ment  behoves  that  His  Grace  must  dhare  tiieir  own  conviiitSon  dn 
ibis  important  subject,  but  as  serious  evils  would  have  resulted  had 
39iB  Grace  taken  a  different  course,  it  is  wiser  to  prevent  fiitut^ 
explication  by  distinctly  stating  the  position  thftt  mufit  be  ttxditi- 
^Buned  by  every  Canadian  adJumistaratioiCi. 


TTbe^e  Tem^rks  sre  ofi&red  on  the  general  principle  of  Col<wi)i 
taxatioD.  It  IS,  however,  confideutly  believed  that  had  Hia  Graqe 
\^n  fu%  aware  of  the  facts  connected  with  Hie  reoent  Caoadl^ 
Cuatoms'  Act,  his  despatch  would  not  have  been  written  in  its  ^*e9- 
Wt  terms  of  disapproval. 

The  Canadian  Government  are  not  disposed  to  assume  the  oblii 
mtion  of  defending  their  policy  against  such  assailsaits  as  thf 
oheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  but  as  His  Grace  appears  ta 
have  accepted  these  statements  as  correct,  it  may  be  weU  to  shoir 
how  little  the  memorialists  really  understood  of  the  subject  thegr 
^ve  ventured  to  pronounce  upon  so  emj^atic^ly. 

The  object  of  iSm  memorial  is  ^'  to  represent  the  injury  anticii 
pated  to  the  trade  of  this  town  (Sheffield)  from  the  recent  adv^aiw 
of  the  Import  duties  of  Canada."  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  ta 
atate,  that  no  advance  whatever  was  made  on  Sheffield  goods,  by 
ike  Customs  Act  in  question  ;  the  duty  was  20  per  cent,  on  th^s^ 
articles  enumerated  iu  the  former  tanff,  and  the  only  difference  ii 
that  they  are  now  classed  as  unenumeratedy  paying  the  same  dufy. 
But  on  ike  other  hand  by  the  present  tariff,  the  raw  material,  ir<Hi, 
steel,  &c.,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  has  been  raised 
fix>m  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  consequently  under  the  Aot  cf 
which  the  memorialists  complain,  their  position  in  compeiang  wit^ 
ii»  Canadian  manufacturer  is  actually  better  than  under  the  pre- 
vious tariff.  The  establishment  of  this  fact  completely  destroys  tb# 
fitfce  of  the  whole  argument  in  the  memorial  as  regwrds  the  trads 
tbey  46pecially  represent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  m  their  anxiety  to  serve  the  intei^tf 
cif  their  own  trade,  have  taken  up  two  positions  from  which  to 
assiul  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  are,  it  is  conceived,  somewhat 
contradictory.  They  state  that  it  is  intended  to  foster  native  mar 
Hu&otures,  and  also,  that  it  will  benefit  United  States  manu&o- 
^tarers.  It  mi^t  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  tariff  cannot  poss^ 
bly  effect  both  these  objects,  as  they  are  plainly  antagonistic ;  biq^ 
it  may  be  well  to  put  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  right  on  some 
yomts  connected  mth  the  competition  they  encounter  from  the 
Amerioan  manufacturers.  There  are  certain  descriptions  of  har^r 
irare  and  cntlery  which  are  manufactured  in  a  superior  manner  by 
^e  Asaenc9tk  and  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  these  will  ni^ 
imdar  u^  ciircumstanoes  be  imported  from  Sheffield.  In  ikm9 
goods  there  is  really  no  competition,  Iheir  relative  merits  are  per- 
leotty  well  known,  and  the  question  of  duty  or  price  does  n<^ 
40aiae  where  they  shall  be  bought.  In  regard  to  other  goods  ip 
which  Sheffidd  has  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  it  can  hfi 
^iliBiLy  shown  that  no  advantage  can  by  possibility  be  eiyoyed  by  t)|s 
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fereigner  m  the  Canadian  market,  because  Sheffield  is  able  now  t& 
export  veiT  largely  of  these  veiy  goods  to  the  American  Market^ 
paying  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  and  competing  with  the  American 
maker.  Certainly  then  in  the  Canada  Market,  Sheffield  paying 
only  20  per  cent,  duty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Amencan 
competition,  which  is  subject  also  to  the  same  duty,  and  even  if 
admitted  absolutely/ree  would  yet  be  somewhat  less  able  to  com» 
pete  than  in  the  United  States.  The  fistct  is  that  certsun  goodd 
are  bought  in  the  Sheffield  market,  and  certain  in  the  American.' 
We  have  in  Canada,  tradesmen  who  make  goods  similar  to  the 
American  but  not  to  the  Sheffield,  and  if  our  duty  operates  as  an 
encouragement  to  Manufacturers,  it  is  rather  against  the  American 
than  the  English  Manufacturer,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  tUft 
eountiy  well  knows. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  evidently  quite  ignorant  of  fiie 

Ole  upon  which  the  valuation  of  goods  for  duty  is  made  by 
I,  wluoh  is  on  the  value  in  the  marhit  where  Sought.  The 
Sheffield  goods  are  therefore  admitted  for  duty  at  their  price  im, 
Sheffield,  while  the  American  goods  are  taken  at  their  value  in  the 
United  States.  This  mode  of  valuation  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
British  Manufacturer,  and  is  adopted  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  encouraging  the  direct  trade,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

The  calculations  offered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  Sheffield  and  American  goods  in  Canada,  are 
wholly  erroneous ;  they  state  the  cost  as  35  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  against  22 ^  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.,  but  their  whole  case 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  original  cost  of  both  is  the  same 
— ^which  is  manifestiy  absurd — ^both  as  shewn  indirectiv  by  Sheffield 
being  a  large  exporter  to  the  States,  and  directiy,  from  the  fiiet 
that  in  the  case  of  tJie  American  maker,  his  raw  material  has  to 
pay  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  while  he  requires  higher  interest  both 
for  his  fixed  and  working  capital,  and  has  to  pay  larger  wages  for 
skilled  labour. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  attaches  much  weight  to  their  allega- 
tion that  Canada  has  *^  more  than  1000  miles  of  unguarded  fron- 
tier." This  is,  like  most  of  those  m  the  memorial,  a  mere  reddest 
assertion  made  m  ignorance  of  facts.  The  frontier  of  Canada  ia 
not  crossed  by  a  road  of  any  description  but  one  (the  Kennebec) 
east  of  the  45^  parallel  of  latitude— it  extends  about  120  miles 
along  this  parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  thence  up  the  river 
about  100  miles  to  Lake  Ontario,  above  which  it  is  separated  firom 
ttie  United  States  by  the  Great  Lakes  averaging  60  nules  in  widtii 
to  the  extreme  west  of  Lake  Superior — ^with  the  two  excepti<»is  (^ 
the  Niagara  river  80  miles,  for  a  considerable  extent  impassable^ 
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aid  by  the  Detrat  and  St.  Clair  rivers  70  miles.  Tbe  lakes  arer 
not  navigated  in  winter,  and  in  summer  offer  great  obstacles  ta 
smuggling  from  causes  which  it  would  take  too  much  space  to 
feoite— consequently  the  frontier  which  offers  any  avenues  for 
smuggling  is  timitea  m  reality  to  about  820  miles  in  all,  and  so  far 
from  being  unguarded,  a  most  efficient  and  zealous  staff  of  Officers 
IB  employed  upon  it^  occupying  every  available  route.  Kailwaya 
have  also  to  a  great  extent  removed  the  temptation  and  ab3ity  to 
imuggley  the  goods  are  all  brought  from  the  United  States  to  the 
frontier  by  rail,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  duty  demanded  on 
goods  generally,  say  20  per  cent.,  than  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  of  seexing  another  mode  of  conveyance,  combined  with  the 
risk  of  a  contralmd  trade.  S/nuggling  to  a  certain  extent  no 
doubt  takes  place,  but  it  is  generally  for  the  mere  supply  of  fron- 
tier villages  and  settlements ;  and  in  most  cases  of  seizure,  we  find' 
that  the  goods  are  of  the  most  portable  description — Whiskey  and! 
manu&ctored  tobacco  are  the  only  bulky  articles  ever  smuggled^ 
and  on  these  articles  the  duties  are  70  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent. 
They  would  not  be  smuggled  were  public  opinion  satisfied  with  the 
imposition  of  a  lower  duty,  say  20  per  cent. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  chosen  to  allege,  as  its  authority^ 
for  assailing  the  present  Canadian  Customs'  duties,  the  newspaper 
statements  to  which  they  have  had  access,  and  tiie  memonahstsr 
have  permitted  themselves  on  such  authority  to  use  most  unbecom- 
ing language  towards  the  Qovemment  of  Canada.  It  would  have 
been  more  proper  had  they  quoted  the  statements  of  the  policy  of 
the  Grovemment  made  by  its  Finance  Minister,  rather  than  those 
of  the  public  press,  and  on  this  point  there  is  now  submitted  ait 
extract  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cralt  on  the  introduction  of 
the  new  tariff,  and  which  were  fully  reported  m  all  the  leading; 
aewspapers. 

'*  There  is  no  more  important  question  that  can  ^^^gfi  ^^  atten- 
tion of  any  country  than  its  commercial  policy.  There  are  some 
who  would  do  away  with  Customs'  duties  altogether  and  have  resort 
to  direct  taxation.  Others  again  are  in  favour  of  a  tariff  which 
■hall  aflford  protection  to  native  industry,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  importing  goods  from  abroad.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  Ca- 
nada to  adopt  altogether  either  of  these  measures  as  a  final  policy. 
X  think  we  must  have  reference  to  what  are  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  in  reference  to  taxation.  The  first  of  them  undoubt- 
edly is  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
etkgfkged  in  the  manufacture  of  timber,'  and  the  commercial  interest 
is  by  no  means  small.  There  is  also  a  manufacturing  interest^, 
growing  up,  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  magnitude  of  the  others 
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idirUokl  have  ^k«iu  I  do  not  t>eUeve  tliftt  tiio  fid«|llMi  cff# 
protective  policy  is  poKiUe  in  Canada ;  on  aooowitof  tibe  eiobwaim 
frontier  that  able  lias  to  protect  It  is  plain  that  if  we  raise  tiie 
duties  beyond  a  certain  powi  we  ofier  a  reward  to  waempuJoni 
persons  to  engage  in  contraband  trade ;  and  agpiay  if^  bj  mirwag 
^e  ixkty  on  those  articles  too  high,  we  jHreveat  tbeir  introductifliv 
we  must  necessarilj  have  recourse  to  direct  tawtion.  I  do  Botr 
think  it  poflynble  or  desirable  that  taxation  sboiild  be  raised  to  ifa^ 
rate  adverted  to.  The  duties  imposed  are  moderate,  and  sioM 
the;  had  been  raised  from  12^  per  cent,  te  16,  various  manofiuiK 
tones  have  been  created,  have  thriven,  and  are  still  thriving,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  daring  the  recent  extraordinary  menetary 
crisis  they  have  suffered  to  any  extent.  It  is  right,  in  raiong  » 
revenue,  te  have  respect  to  the  possibility  of  finding  ^Bploymeoft' 
for  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe 
proper  to  create  a  hot-bed  to  force  manu&ctures.  The  revemui 
we  nave  to  raise  permitted  the  putting  on  of  duties  wfaicb  would 
rive  some  encouragement  to  parties  to  embark  in  manufiM^tufis. 
When  a  person  did  so  under  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  he  had 
reasonable  ground  of  assurance  that  the  system  would  not  ha 
altered  to  his  disadvantage,  but  if  the  duties  were  hi^  the  system 
would  be  regarded  as  one  of  class  legislation,  and  as  not  likely  to 
be  permanent.  The  true  object  to  be  accomptished  was  to  BuricA 
provision  for  the  public  wants,  and  so  to  distribute  tiie  burdens  at 
to  make  them  press  as  equally  as  possible  xxpon  all,  or  to  aiff<ird 
^ual  encouragement  to  all  interests." 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  may  be  judged  by  their  appendmg  to  their 
Memorial,  an  extract  from  a  paper,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Goveim- 
ment,  which,  taking  up  the  result  of  six  months'  trade  of  Toronto — 
a  port  of  only  third  rate  magnitude, — pretends  to  give  the  roaidt 
of  a  tariff  which  had  only  been  in  operation  fcnr  three  montibs  out 
•of  six  months,  from  wbch  the  statement  was  made.  It  will  be 
hereafter  shewn  what  the  real  operation  of  the  new  tariff  has  thus 
frkr  been,  and  it  will  then  clearly  appear  that  the  apprehensions  of 
His  Grace,  as  to  the  failure  of  the  measure  financially,  have  aoi 
been  realized. 

The  Minister  of  finance  would  not  have  ccmsidered  it  necessacj 
to  give  any  refutation  to  the  statements  of  the  Memorial  from 
Sheffield  had  it  not  been  virtually  adopted  by  His  Grace  the  Bidce 
'Of  Newcastie.  He  would  have  preferred  at  once  entering  upon  an 
explanation  of  the  financial  position,  requirements  and  policy  of 
•Gwada,  which  he  now  respectfully  submits — and  which  will,  ha 
bdieves,  abundantiy  prove  that,  under  the  most  serious  difficoltiee^ 
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Ae  polioy  of  Canada,  so  tut  from  bwig  opposed  in  priiM^e  totini 
of  the  mother  country^  has  been  in  acoord  with  it,  as  far  as  dafinnnf; 
drcumslaaces  would  permit. 

A  statement  is  herewith  appended  shewing  the  Total  ImpofiB, 
D^,  and  Free  Goods,  imported  into  Canada  since  the  Union.^ 

^Hie  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  was  protective  and  discrimi- 
native  nntil  1846,  and  that  of  Canada  was  made  as  far  as  pvaoticable 
in  harmony.  Diflferential  duties  in  favour  of  the  direct  Trade  witii 
Oreat  Britain  existed  till  1848,  when  they  were  repealed.  And  in 
1854,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  still  more  fiiUy  adopted 
by  Canada  in  the  legislation  connected  with  the  Ileciproc%  Treitiby. 
llie  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  took  place  in  184§.  Ijie  policy 
of  Canada  has  thus  at  the  three  periods  of  1841  to  1848, 1849  to 
1854,  and  1855  to  this  date^  followed  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
markets  have  been  thrown  open  on  e<mal  terms  to  all  the  world — 
-our  inland  waters  are  navigated  by  Foreign  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  as  by  Canadian — ^the  necessaries  of  life  entering  into  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  the  people  have  all  been  made  free— our 
vast  timber  and  riiip-building  interests  have  be^d  thus  developed 
— and  our  fisheries  encouraged — and  as  a  general  principle  all  raw 
materials  have  also  been  admitted  free.  The  only  exception  in  Ae 
latter  case  being  precisely  that  which  most  conclusively  shows  that 
the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  been  based  upon  Revenue  as  &e 
primary  object ;  as  for  the  manufacture  of  the  description  of  goods 
which  has  provoked  the, criticism  of  ttie  Sheffield  Chamber  of 
'  Oemmerce — iron  and  steel  are  the  raw  material,  and  on  these  very 
:  aartides  the  duty  has  been  steadily  raised  to  10  per  cent,  which  is 
qmke  in  prc^rtion  to  the  increased  duty  imposed  upon  the 
manufactured  article. 

The  analysis  of  tiie  statement  herewith  gives  some  curious  and 
ipiatructive  results.  For  the  eight  years  from  1841  to  1848,  during 
which  the  protective  policy  existed,  the  total  imports  of  Canada  were 
£27,548,319  Os  6d.,  Halifax  currency,— the  total  duty  collected 
£2,808,507  lis  lOd,  and  the  tot^  free  goods  £6 19,886  Is  8d.  The 
averages  being  £3,442,915,  £351,063  and  £77,486,  the  duiy 
being  thus  about  10|  per  cent.,  and  tiie  free  goods  only  2^  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  imports. 

For  the  next  period  of  six  years  to  the  passmg  of  the  Reoipro- 
citj  Aets,  and  general  adoption  of  more  liberal  viewa*— 184v  to 
1854«^the  Total  Impods,  Dufy,  and  Free  Goods  were  respectively 
£85,806^20  68  Id,  £4,790,372  lis  Ud,  £2,448,381 18s  2d-*' 
4if«rag]iig  £5,967,736,  £798,395,  and  £408,063  per  annum— 
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tktf  duty  beiiie  thus  aboatlSi  per  cent,  and  the  free  goods  neaily  T, 
pw  cent,  of  £e  total  imports. 

For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  from  1856  to  1858,  which  la, 
that  which  has  more  particukrlj  excited  the  apprehexudons  of  Hia 
Grace,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commeroe^ 
the  following  resulto  are  shewn :— Imports,  £37,044,920  10s  2d— 
Daty,  £8,835,276  6s  5d— Free  Goods,  £10,789,705 ;  the  annual, 
averages  haying  been  £9,261,230,  £958,819,  and  £2,697,426. 
The  duty  being  lOi  per  cent.,  and  the  free  goods  29  per  cent,  of' 
the  imports. 

The  following  comparative  result  appears : — 
1841  to  1848,  average  total  Imports,  £8,442,915 
1849  to  1854,  "  "         5,967,786 

1855  to  1858,  «  "         9,261,230 

1841  to  1848,  Duty,  lOJ  per  cent.    Free  Goods,  2^  per  cent. 
1849  to  1854,    «      ISi      "  "         7        " 

1855  to  1858,    "      lOj      "  '«       29        « 

These  comparative  statements  abundantly  prove  that  the  policy 
of  Canada  in  its  Customs'  Duties  has  nei&er  been  repressive  df 
trade,  nor  onerous  upon  the  people.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  causes  which  will  be  hereafter 
stated,  the  results  for  1858,  would  somewhat  differ  from  the  above^ 
average  ;  the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Cayley,  having  found, 
it  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Customs'  Dutiea 
by  an  act  which  took  effect  on  the  7th  August,  1858,  which  gave 
the  following  restdts  for  that  particular  year,  and  which  must  be^^ 
borne  in  mind,  when  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  th^ 
Customs'  Act  of  March,  1859. 

1858— Imports  to  7th  August,  £8,970,708. 

Duty,  £489,648 14s  6d.  Free  Goods,  £1,161,728  6s  0* 
Duty,  11  per  cent.  Free  Goods,  29  per  cent. 

From  7th  August  to  Slst  December,  under  Tariff  of  1858 — - 
Imports,  £3,298,928  15s. 

Duty,  £405,703  18s  Id.  Free  Goods,  £981,675  58  Od 
Duty,  12i  per  cent.         Free  Goods,  28J  per  cent. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  Canada  has  invariably  been  governed  by 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  Revenue  required.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  a  large  and  influential  party  exists,  who  advocate  a  Pro- 
tective policy,  but  this  policy  has  not  been  adopted  by  either  the 
Government  or  Le^slature,  although  the  necessity  of  increased 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  Revenue  has  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pelled action  in  partial  unison  witii  their  views,  and  has  caused  more^ 
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tttonlion  to  be  given  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  duties,  so  w 
neither  unduly  to  stimulate  nor  depress  the  few  branohes  of  mann-^ 
fiicture  which  exist  in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
anent'in  readjusting  the  tariff  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain 
iufficient  Revenue  for  the  public  wants :  and  secondly,  to  do  so,  ia 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  most  fairlv  distribute  the  additional  bup* 
thens  upon  Hie  difierent  classes  of  the  community ;  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to  the  GoverDment,if  they 
find  that  Hie  duties,  absolutely  required  to  meet  their  engagements, 
ahoul4  incidentaUy  benefit  and  encourage  the  production  in  the 
eountiy  of  many  of  those  articles  which  we  now  import.  The  Go- 
vernment have  no  expectation  that  the  moderate  duties  imposed  by 
Canada  can  produce  any  conedderable  development  of  manu&ctur* 
ing  industiy ;  the  utmost  that  is  likely  to  arise,  is  the  establishment 
of  works  requiring  comparativelv  unskilled  labor,  or  of  those  com- 
peting with  American  makers,  for  the  production  of  goods  which 
ean  1^  equaDy  well  made  in  Canada,  and  which  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  will  no  doubt  stimulate.  That  these  results  should  flow  fix>m 
the  necessity  of  increased  taxation,  is  no  subject  of  regret  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  nor  can  it  be  alleged  as  any  departure  on 
their  part  from  the  recognized  sound  principles  of  trade,  as  it  will 
shortly  be  shewn  that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  obtain  in- 
creased Revenue,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  course  could  be 
relied  on  fi>r  this  result  than  that  adopted. 

The  increase  of  taxation  is  never  a  popular  step,  and  His  Grace 
toight  have  well  believed  that  no  Government  would  adopt  it,  with- 
out the  strongest  conviction  that  good  faith  demanded  it  It  is 
unpleasant  enough  to  be  exposed  to  attack  in  Canada  for  an  un* 
avoidable  increase  of  Duties  ;  but  it  is  certainly  ungenerous  to  be 
reproached  by  England,  when  the  obligations  which  have  caused 
fte  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  of  Canada  have  been  either  incurred 
in  compliance  with  the  former  policy  of  Great  Britain — or  more  re- 
eentiy  assumed — to  protect  firom  loss  tiiose  parties  in  England,  who 
had  invested  their  means  in  our  Railways  and  Municipal  Bonds. 

The  Indirect  PubUc  Debt  of  Canada  in  1868,  £7,680,648  16s 
7d.,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  which  prior  to  1867  had  not  been 
a  charge  upon  the  Revenue.  In  that  year,  owing  to  the  commer- 
cial crisis,  it  became  necessary  to  make  large  payments  upon  it, 
and  in  1868,  ahnost  the  whole  amomit  had  to  be  met  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  depresuon,  the 
liarvest  of  1867  was  below  an  average,  and  that  of  1868  wa» 
bearly  a  total  fisulure.  It  became  manifest  that  the  indirect  debt 
must  for  many  years  be  a  charge  upon  the  country^  and  Parliament 
was  required  to  make  provision  for  it.    The  interest  on  Hie  Public 
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Bebt,  iirect  and  indiraet,  Oxqb  wwmrei  m  1868,  ilUfilZ  Ui* 
4d.  and  wiHioat  flagrant  breaeh  of  SbaUh,  it  could  neither  h^  pMfc* 
pmed  noir  r^udiatod.  The  pressure  had  eone  euddenlf  and 
heavily  upon  the  people  of  Canada ;  but  neither  the  Go?erriiami 
Borihe  Legislature  heedtated  in  making  such  provision  a?  in  tbc«r 
judgment  would  meet  ike  exigencies.  Ihe  Customs*  Act  of  1858 
was  therefore  passed,  and  subsequently  with  the  same  olyeotB  m 
view  and  others,  whidi  will  be  thereafer  explained,  the  Oustena* 
Act  of  1869  was  also  passed. 

His  Giaoe  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  hae  not,  itis  fevred,  given  bia 
eonsideration  to  the  official  documents  shewing  the  Inoome  anA 

•Expenditure  of  Canada  for  1868,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  abeo^ 
lute  necessity  under  which  the  Crovernment  was  acting,  in  propoeing 
liieir  finanoal  measures  for  last  year.  His  attention  ie  now  f»* 
spectfully  requested  to  the  official  repcai  of  the  Finance  Miniater 
attached  to  the  Public  Accounts  of  1858,  wherein  he  will  perceita 
Hud  exact  position  in  whioh  the  affisurs  of  the  Province  stood,  ani 
that  a  deficiency  of  no  less  than  $2,500,000  bad  occurred  in  that 

•year. 

Afttf  subjecting  the  engagements  of  the  Province  to  the  stricteflt 
poHible  scrutiny,  the  Govomment  were  of  opinion  that  it  wae  pot" 
sible  to  reduce  the  annual  outlay  <«  many  items  of  expenditure  aai 
Hie  accompanying  estimate  submitted  to  Parliament  will  satisfy  His 
Orace  that  the  best  efforts  cl  the  Qovemment  have  been  directed 
towards  economy  i  the  ordinary  expenditure  in  1858  having  been 
98,943,013,  and  the  estimate  for  ccHrresponding  service  in  1869 
being  $7,497,000.  But  after  making  every  possible  reduction,  «t' 
was  manifest  that  unless  an  increase  of  revenue  could  be  obtained, 
a  serious  deficiency  must  occur  in  1859.  The  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
onment  wss,  that  having  ascertained  the  probable  amount  required 
hr  the  service  of  the  year,  it  was  their  auty  to  recommend  sacli 
measures  to  Parliament,  as  would  supply  the  deficiency,  and  thai 
alfliQugh  during  the  crisis,  it  mi^t  have  been  justifiaUe  to  barrow 
money  for  this  purpose,  it  was  no  longer  so.  A  revival  of  trade 
was  confidently  looxed  to,  but,  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  cl  1858,  it 

» osnld  not  be  rapid,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  to  recommend  certaia 
additions  to  the  Customs'  duties,  to  provide  for  a  possible  diminution 
in  our  ordinary  importation. 

The  Customs'  Act  introduced  by  the  present  Minister  of  Finanei 
is  evidentiy  believed  by  His  Grace,  and  by  others  in  England  wJis 
draw  their  information  ai^>ara[itly  from  the  political  press  opposed 
to  die  Government,  to  have  imposed  very  large  additional  taxatioa 

-on  imported  goods,  whereas  in  reality  such  was  neither  the  inteih 

^^imi,  nor  tiie  fact.    The  new  tariff  was  designed  oestainly  with  the 


inMititihi  of  ineresBAd  ravemie  of  abo«t9500,000  on  the  «0&bIiMI 
inpoHaticms  of  1869^  bat  ibe  real  inefeUse  was  looked  for  Snm  a 
i«fmal  of  trade ;  the  mai&  object  of  tfie  new  tariff  was  to  readjnat 
ft^  d«lieB  80  as  le  make  tbem  pi^MS  inore  eapiallv  upon  <be  oomimi- 
ni^  by  eztendiBg  the  cuivalofsm  principle  to  all  importationa,  and 
theiebjr  also  eneonfaging  and  deirelopbg  the  direct  trade  betweoD 
Gnvkda  and  all  foreign  coantriefi  hy  sea^  and  so  far  benefitting  Ae 
ahippine  intereefs  of  Oreat  Britain — ^an  object  yAldh  is  par^jr 
aMined  through  the  duties  bemg  tnken  upon  the  value  in  the  market 
where  last  boi^tb  The  levy  <^  specific  duties  fer  ^Vdral  yeaM^ 
had  completely  directed  the  trade  of  Canada  in  Teas^  SugfUe,  ko^^ 
ib  the  American  markets,  and  had  des^yed  a  very  raluaible  trade 
which  formerly  existed  finom  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lower  Provinoss 
and  West  Inmes.  It  was  believed  that  the  completion  of  our  Canal 
and  Baikroad  systems,  together  with  the  improvements  in  the  navi- 
gatioB  ef  the  Lower  St*  Lawrence,  justified  the  belief  that  the 
supply  of  Canadian  wants  might  be  once  more  made  l^  se»^and 
He  benefits  of  this  commerce  obtained  for  our  own  merchants  and 
fimmrders.  Under  this  conviction  it  was  determined  b^  the  Got- 
emment  to  apply  the  prmciple  of  advaioTem  duties,  (which  alrea^ 
sktended  to  all  manufactured  goods),  to  the  remainmg  articles  m 
our  tariff. 

A  step  of  this  nature,  having  for  its  elfoct  to  give  a  slight  advan- 
tlige  to  tiie  direct  Trade  via  the  St  Lawrenoe,  with  Oreat  Britain, 
and  the  rest  of  the  worid,  and  whose  tendency  was  somewhat  to- 
interfere  with  the  existing  close  commercial  relations  between 
Western  Canada  and  the  United  States— excited  the  bitter  hosti- 
fity  of  fSi  tiie  interests  prejudicially  aSected ;  and  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  ike  press,  the  most  absurd  and  false  statements  were  made 
on  the  snfoject.  The  opposition  in  Parliament  strangelf  enough 
adopted  as  their  strongest  ground  of  attack  upon  the  tariff,  that 
il  rstedttl  from  tibe  protective  pfineq>le  sud  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Ifr.  Cayley  in  the  pmvious  year — ^and  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
"die  Oovemment,  those  in  opposition  in  the  House,  who  admittea 
Ae  justice  and  propriebf  or  the  proposed  changes,  actually  voted 
irith  the  pure  ProtectiMiste.  Notwithstanding  all  the  eomlMned 
40brtB  of  their  opponents,  the  Qovemment  adhered  to  and  carried 
tteir  measiffe ;  and  it  may  now  be  interestfaig  to  observe,  for  the 
ihort  period  during  which  tiie.  tariff  has  been  in  force,  how  fiw  it 
iw  prodmoed  the  rasalta  contended  for  by  the  Qovemment  or  tkie 
opponents. 

Thtt  Mhfister  ef  Fmanee  eteted  to  tiie  House,  that  he  did  not 
kitettd  iSiterililhp  t«^  alter  the  vate  of  duty  paid  on  tiie  YmOa  of  the 
^mpmtA^  iMl  my  to  Changs  the  principle  open  whi(A  they  ehoaML 


lie  leyied.  The  articles  on  which  he  proposed  to  obtain  additional 
TOTenae  were  Cotton  goods  to  be  rmsed  from  15  per  cent  to  ^Oper 
eent,  and  Iron,  Steel,  &;e.,  from  6  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  ThoB 
was  the  whole  extent  of  increased  taxation,  and  it  was  expected  to 
jield  $500,000  additional.  The  changes  in  Teas,  Su^m,  &e., 
were  sil  merely  nominal,  and,  as  already  explained,  were  proposed 
upon  a  more  correct  principle.  The  Imports  for  the  first  tbiee 
quarters  of  1859,  say  to  30th  September — ^have  been : 

Imports  X6,574,128  58.  Duty  £888,946  15s.  4d.  Free 
Goods  X  1,915,603 — ^the  daty  being  13^  on  the  Imports,  and  the 
Free  Gtooda  being  29  per  cent,  of  ihe  whole. 

The  attention  of  His  Grace  is  respectfully  requested  to  this 
etatement  as  shewing  first,  that  the  mcreased  rate  of  duty,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tariff  of  1858,  as  given  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
memorandum,  has  only  been  from  12|  to  13|  per  cent.,  which  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  excessive— while  so  fiu*  from  the  apprehensioiis 
of  His  Grace  being  verified  through  a  diminution  of  Imports  and 
consequent  loss  of  revenue,  in  both  cases  the  estimates  of  the 
Government  are  borne  out  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected,  cond- 
dering  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  gradual  recovery  fix>m 
depression.  Until  the  close  oi  the  year,  the  comparison  cannot  be 
fidrlv  made,  inasmuch  as  we  aro  only  now  beginning  to  benefit  firom 
our  late  good  harvest ;  but  as  a.a  indication  of  the  result  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  case  of  Cotton  Goods,  which  were  raised  fix>m  15 
to  20  per  cent,  the  importation  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1857-8 
^md  9  were  follows : 

1857, $4,379,672 

1858, 2,862,734 

1859, 4,323,750 

The  Minister  of  Finance  can  also  point  with  satisfiK^tion  to  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  which  Free  Goods  bears  to  the  whole 
importation,  is  exactiy  that  of  1858  and  the  average  for  the  four 
previous  years,  viz :  29  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  This  may  be 
assumed  to  indicate  that  the  new  tariff  has  not  produced  any  dis- 
turbance of  trade,  nor  checked  importations,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  where  so  large  an  increase  has  taken  place,  the  imports,  as, 
from  JS5,500,542  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1858  to  £6,574,128  58. 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1859,  the  proportion  of  Free  GKkmIb 
to  the  whole  remains  the  same. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  relies  upon  these  statements  to  convince 
His  Grace,  that  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  Government  at 
<!anada  in  his  Despatch  of  18th  August,  and  that  in  many  impo^ 
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4iiit  req>ect8,  the  Chamber  of  Gmnmeroe  has  been  entirely  i 
•  formed.  He  will  now  proceed  to  indioate  the  causes  which  have 
.induced  the  Government  and  Le^slatiire  of  Canada  to  seek,  in  an 
.increase  of  their  Customs'  duties,  the  means  of  meeting  the  large 
and  unexpected  demands  upon  them.  But  before  &ially  lear- 
ing  the  subject  of  the  burdens  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  it  ia 
proper  to  remark  that  the  rate  of  duty  leyied  under  the  present 
tariff  of  1869,  covering  the  cost  of  all  our  Canal  and  Railway 
'expenditure,  is  only  18^  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  period  from  1841 
to  1848,  when  the  Province  had  neither  Canals  nor  Railways,  it 
was  lOi  per  cent. ;  and  from  1849  to  1854,  when  it  had  only 
Canals  but  not  Rulways,  it  was  13i  per  cent.  K  it  were  necessaiy 
to  oflbr  an  argument  on  the  subject,  it  might  be  very  easily  shewn 
that  any  increase  of  duty  which  has  been  placed  on  English  goods, 
IS  quite  indemnified  b^  the  decreased  cost  at  which  our  Canals, 
^Badways,  and  Steamships  enable  them  now  to  be  delivered  throng 
'Out  the  Province ;  and  that  if  the  question  were  one  of  competition 
with  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  English  exporter  is  quite  as  well 
.«ff  as  before,  while  as  compared  with  the  American  his  position  is 
greatiy  improved. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  taxation  is  imposed  in  Canada,  the  Minister  of  Finance  may 
remark  that  the  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  seemed  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  tiiat 
it  is  both  the  principle  and  practice  of  Great  Britain — and  should 
be  adopted  by  Canada — ^irrespective  of  its  financial  necessities. 

It  certunly  appears  singular,  that  Canada  should  be  reproached 
with  a  departure  from  sound  principles  of  finance,  when,  in  order 
•to  pay  her  just  debts,  she  imposes  higher  duties  on  the  articles  she 
herself  consumes  and  pays  for,  when  in  Endand  itself  the  same 
means  are  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  £28,000,000  sterling, 
obtained  firom  Customs  duties — ^and  £17,000,000  from  Excise.  If 
in  Great  Britain,  where  such  an  enormous  amount  of  realized 
wealth  exists,  it  has  only  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  raise  one- 
4nxth  of  the  Revenue  by  direct  taxation, — it  need  require  no  excuse 
if  Canada  has  to  raise  her  revenue  almost  wholly  by  indirect  means. 
Free  Trade,  in  the  abstract,  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  free 
exchange  of  the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  that  industry  be  applied  to  the  production  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  or  tobacco  or  of  a  tenpenny  nail  or  a  bushel  of  malt ;  it  is 
^^ually  an  interference  with  tiie  principle  to  levy  Customs'  duties  or 
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4o  abandon  Customa'  datiea  or  Ezciae  as  a  meam  of  re^nue ;  Hmj 
$Oard  the  means  of  larking  large  sanui  by  the  taxatioii  of  artieieo 
itf  eonamni^aoD,  distributiiig  the  burden  in  almoafeinappreeiable  qooMi- 
iU08,  and  in  one  respect  I^to  this  advantage  lliat  if  fairlr  iapaaedy 
eaeh  individual  in  ike  commnnitj  oontribntes  in  a  toleiuU j  fiur  pt^a- 
portion  to  his  means.  Li  Oreat  Britain  it  may  be  possible  i& 
adjust  the  taxation,  so  as  to  make  rsaliBed  property  contribuie 
dnme  than  itnow  does  to  the  wants  of  the  State  ;  botinaconntayiate 
Canada,  no  such  resource  ezislB,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  hopeleHs 
t»  attempt  to  raise  the  required  revenue  by  direet  taxation, — me 
neither  possess  the  required  machinery  to  do  it,  nor  are  the  peofde 
aatisfied  that  it  is  tibe  more  correct  principle.  Customs'  duties  must 
therefore  for  a  long  tame  to  come  continue  to  be  the  prineipil 
source  from  which  our  Bevenue  is  derived. 

Admitting  Hier^re  Hm  necessity  of  raising  a  certain  amonmt 
&r  liie  wants  of  the  state,  and  that  such  amount  can  only  be 
obtamed  tlirbQgh  Customs'  duties,  tlie  Government  of  Canada,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  have  to  oonsider  how  that  necessary  inter- 
ference with  the  true  principle  of  political  economy,  can  be  e&cted 
ipith  the  least  distmrbanoe  to  trade.  And  judging  of  the  fiscal 
pdioy  of  the  present  Cbvemment  by  this  rule,  it  is  contended  thai, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  which  must  arise  in  all  human  le^ 
lation,  the  Customs  duties  are  imposed  in  the  manner  least  caleo- 
kited  to  disturb  the  free  exchange  of  Canadian  labour  withi  that 
of  other  countries.  A  large  dass  of  artades  termed  raw  materislB 
are  admitted  free,  amounting  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
Another  large  class,  consisting  of  Iron,  Steel,  Metals,  and  artictes 
entering  into  the  constructicm  of  Railways,  Houses,  Ships,  add 
Agricultural  Implements,  &c.,  are  admitted  at  10  per  cent,  duty^ 
Leaiher  and  partially  Manufactured  Goods  pay  15  per  cent. ; 
H anu&etured  Goods  made  from  raw  materials  or  articles  paying 
10  per  cent,  duty,  are  adnutted  at  20  per  cent. ;  Manufiu^tuiw 
Goods,  made  from  articles  paying  15  per  cent,  duty,  are  chained 
25  per  cent.,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  very  limited:  while  lux«- 
jies,  comprising  Wines,  Tobacco,  Segars,  and  Spices,  &e.,  ar^ 
eharged  at  rates  varying  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  but  the  bulk  are 
ef  30  per  cent.  Spirits  are  charged  100  per  cent..  Tea,  Sugar, 
attd  Molasses  pay  15  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  duties  on  the  whole  Imports  therefore  stan^ 
Hue: 
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Duties.  Importe. 

Tree  €teods 0  29    per  cent. 

Ooods  paying  10  per  cent 4i  fij  "  ' 

*<        "       15      "       7  6J  " 

«        <<       20      "       61  41  « 

«        "       25      «       li  1  " 

«        "over 25 prct.includ.  Spirits    9i  4  " 

Tea,  Sugar  and  Molasses 16^  12 


<( 


100        100        « 

The  foregoins  statement  will  shew  that  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  reduce  &e  duty  on  manufactured  goods  paying  20  per  cent,  it 
would  necessitate  an  advance  on  the  other  items,  unless  such  reduc- 
tion produced  a  corresponding  increase  m  consumption  to  male 
good  the  deficiency.  Assuming  then  that  the  duty  were  reduced 
from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  reduction, 
though  affecting  the  revenue  one  half  on  these  articles,  would 
induce  double  the  consumption;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  consumption  at  all,  as  is  borne  out  by 
the  statistics  of  previous  years,  and  of  the  present  year.  It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  mcreased  duties 
elsewhere ;  and  in  selectmg  the  articles  it  is  in  the  first  place  impos- 
sible to  touch  the  bulk  of  tiie  Free  Goods,  most  of  which  are  free 
under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  ihe  remainder  entitied  to  con- 
tinue free  according  to  sound  principles  of  Trade.  Passing  to  the 
next  class  of  10  per  cent,  goods,  it  will  not  surely  be  contended 
that  the  scale  of  duty  should  be  raised  on  qium  raw  materials  to  a 
rate  in  exeeBB  of  that  imposed  on  manufactures.  There  is  then 
nothing  left  but  the  articles  paying  over  25  per  cent.,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  form  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  Imports,  and 
pay  9i  per  cent,  of  the  duties  ;  if  therefore,  it  were  necessary  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  arising  from  a  reduction  of  duty  on  manu- 
factures, the  proportion  of  duty  to  the  whole  they  would  have  to 
pay  woidd  be  increased  from  9|  per  cent.'  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles,  instead  of  32  per  cent,  or 
thereabout,  would  be  increased  to  nearly  130  per  cent.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  an  increase  would  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  revenue,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a 
financial  failure.  On  Tea,  Sugar,  &c.,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  maintain  hi^er  duties  than  tiiose  now  imposed — ^as  they  are 
fi^e  in  the  United  States,  and  unfavourable  comparisons  are  even 
-HOW  instituted  by  our  Agricultural  population. 

Apart  from  such  modifications  in  detail,  as  experience  may  sug- 
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Ett,  the  (Joyenunent  of  Canada  believe  that  m  order  to  raise  tiie 
venue  imperatively  required  to  preserve  the  good  faith  of  the 
IVovince,  and  to  maintam  its  Institutions,  the  scale  of  Customs' 
duties  is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  has  been  adjusted  in  general 
accordance  with  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  BeductioD» 
in  the  scale  of  duties  can  only  take  place  as  the  increasing  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  panada  swell  the  importations,  and  it  will  oe  a 
subject  of  the  highest  gratification  to  me  present  Gk>verDment,^ 
when  such  reduction  is  possible. 

(Signed,)  A.  T.  Galt, 

IMSnister  of  Unance. 
Quebec,  25th  October,  1859. 

N.  B. — ^The  values  are  all  given  in  HalifiEuc  Currency,  except 
where  the  present  decimal  currency  is  used. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  A.  T.  GALT,  AT  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE,  MANCHESTER,  SEPT.  25, 1862.  f 

On  the  26th  September,  the  Hon.  A.T.  Gait,  late  Finance  IGnister 
of  Canada,  gave  an  address  in  the  Town  HaU,  Manchester,  to  the 
ftiembers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  requisition,  signed  by 
the  principal  Manchester  merchants  and  manufiEhcturers,  had 
been  previously  addressed  to  the  chamber,  requesting  them  to 
invite  Mr.  Gait  to  afford  them  information  respecting  Canada  and 
its  Government.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest, and  this  meeting  was  the  result.  The  Mayor  of  Manchester 
(Mr.  T.  Goadsby)  presided,  and  Mr.  Gait  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  Ashworih,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Galt,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  spoke  of 
the  progress  of  Canada,  in  the  Government  in  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  for  several  years  to  hold  a  place.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  British  colonies,  having  a  population  of  2,600,000, 

*  Gftnada  now  bujs  a  third  more  than  she  can  paj  for ;  and  all  her  evils 
hare  Arisen  from  this  swelling  of  importations,  which  Mr.  Gait  so  much  desires  t 
It  seems  to  me  about  as  disastrous  for  a  Cbanctllor  of  the  Ezcheqoer  to  desirt 
the  country  to  be  more  ipendtbrift,  on  Hccount  of  the  slice  of  imports  seiEed  foi 
the  public  revenuei  as  for  a  corporation  to  increase  licenses  on  account  of  the 
revenue  tb  s  gives  to  the  miinicipalitj,  heedless  of  the  aggrnvated  distress 
whii  h  is  the  consequence  in  the  homes  of  the  neighbourhood. — ^Isaao  BacHAXAV. 
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most  of  whom  had  proceeded  from  this  country  to  find  a  home.    It 
was  dearable  that  m  such  a  colony  there  should  not  he  any  misappre- 
hensions entertained  as  to  the  sympathies,  intentions,  and  acts  of 
the  mother-country.    Taking  the  last  census,  it  was  found  that  the 
population  of  Canada  West  had  increased  from  952,000  to  1,896,000, 
bemg  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.;  the  lands  held  had  increased  fix>m 
9,825,515  acres  in  1852  to  18,354,907  in  1861.  The  acres  under 
cultivation  in  1852amounted  to8,702,788,  andin  1861  to6,051,619, 
being  an  increase  of  63i  per  cent.  The  wheat  products  had  increased 
from  12,082,550  bushels  in  1852  to  24,640,425  in  1861,  being  an 
increase  of  103|  per  cent.  Canada  was  now  producing  results  which  in 
a  few  years  must  greatly  enhance  the  importance  she  bore  towards 
Oreat  Britain,  and  which  rendered  the  connection  of  the  colony  with 
the  mother-country  all  the  more  important.  ^  This  was  a  fruiher  reason 
why  no  mistakes  should  occur  between  them.    Those  points  where 
diflGiculties  occurred  should  be  brought  into  harmony.     The  points 
upon  which  objections  had  been  taken  in  England  might,  he  thought,. 
be  summed  up  into  three— namely ,  that  the  ttoifflegislation — the  com- 
mercial le^sfation — was  not  consistent  with  tiie  present  views  of  poli* 
tical  economists  here,  and  that  it  had  not  been  advantageous  either  to 
Canada  or  this  country  ;  secondly,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
colonies  by  this  country  had  been  large,  while  the  result  had  been 
small ;  and  lastly,  that  even  assuming  that  the  tariff  question  waa 
settled  and  that  the  question  of  cost  was  satisfactorUv  adjusted, 
there  were  gentlemen  in  England  who  said  that  both  England  and 
the  colonies  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  separate.  The  first  point 
had  excited  the  greatest  attention  in  England  and  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict— he  referred  to  the  conmiercial  legislation  adopted  by  Canada.  It 
would,  however  be  well  to  refer  to  the  causes  which  had  necessitated 
the  imposition  of  Customs'  duties  at  all,  because  it  was  now  generally 
admitted  that,  where  it  was  possible,  direct  taxation  mi^t  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  an  estate.  In 
England  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  was  still  raised  by  indirect 
taxation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  realized  capital 
and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  had  not  yet  been  found 
practicable  to  raise  more  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  by  direct 
taxation  ;  it  might,  then,  be  readily  understood  what  the  difficulties 
were  in  Canada, where  they  had  not  equal  advantages.  The  incomes  of 
the  people  residing  there  were  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
impose  an  income  tax  that  would  yield  any  large  amount,  and  the 
fact  that  the  country  generally  was  settled  upon  by  poor,  and  in  many 
respects  uneducated  persons,  was  a  reason  why  it  was  more  difficult 
to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer.   He  did 
not  consider  it  possible  to  raise,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
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GQvernment,  any  consideiuble  mrt  of  the  revenue  by  direct  tasatbii, 
ttiough  a  system  had  been  introauced — a  muBic^al  system — for  local 
If  ante,  providing  for  education,  highways,  and  other  objects.  CoDse- 
quently  they  had  had  to  look  to  indirect  sources  of  revenue,  and 
amongst  them  the  Customs'  duties  had  naturally  been  the  piindpak 
Revenue  was  derived  firom  the  postal  service,  the  sale  of  tands,  the 
public  works,  and  other  items.  IBut  the  revenue  derived  from  public 
lands  had  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  those  lands,  it 
being  necessary  to  survejr  the  forest,  to  lay  it  out  into  lots,  to  open 
roads,  and  to  take  steps  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  thousands  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  their  shores.  The 
public  works  had  not  yielded  the  revenue  which  was  expected  from 
them,  although  the  amount  was  something  considerable.  Policy  had 
compeUed  the  Gt)vemment  to  forego  a  large  portion  of  the  tolls,  but 
the  p-ospects  for  the  future  in  this  respect  were  better.  They  were, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  means  of 
raising  revenue  by  duties  imposed  upon  the  imports  of  the  countiy. 
It  was  plain  that  the  first  question  to  suggest  itself  would  be 
whether  the  expenditure  of  Canada  had  been  judicious — ^whetlier, 
in  fact,  a  large  expenditure  for  public  works  and  other  objects 
should  have  been  undertaken.  The  public  debt  in  Canada  was 
about  twelve  millions  sterling.  Of  that,  four  millions  had  been 
expended  in  canals  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  complete,  about  four  millions  had  been  advanced 
in  aid  of  the  railway  system,  and  the  remaining  four  millions  had  been 
expended  partly  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  in  the  formation 
of  provincial  roads,  and  in  a  variety  of  minor  charges.  The  two  great 
items  were  those  of  canals  and  railways,  making  together  two-thirds 
of  the  public  debt  of  Canada.  The  position  in  which  Canada  stood 
originally  was  that  of  a  country  possessing  no  roads  whatever,  having 
her  principal  water  communications  interrupted  by  rapids  which  oom^ 
pletely  barred  the  navigation,  having  no  lighthouses  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  gulf,  and  their  trade  consequently  being  subjected  to  very  heavy 
insurances.  When  the  goods  formerly  arrived  in  Montreal,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  forwarder,  who  had  to  pass  them  throu^  a  variety 
of  communication,  from  carts  to  boats,  and  from  boats  to  carta  again, 
so  that  the  rate  of  charges  to  the  consumer  was  very  great  indeed,  he 
necessarily  paying  the  whole  cost  up  to  the  time  the  goods  reached 
him.  In  Canada,  then,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  goods  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  insufficient  means  of  conununication,  the  produce 
which  was  sent  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  these 
goods  was,  ftx)m  the  same  cause,  greatly  diminished  in  value.  The 
effect  of  the  improvements  had  been  that  all  the  charges  upon 
those  goods  and  upon  that  produce  had  been  largely  de 
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IHBtoad  of  being,  as  in  many  eases,  augmented  100  J)er  cent., 
ihej  were  now  taken  to  the  most  distant  part  of  Canada  at 
a  minimam  cost.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  and  the  railway  system,  especially  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Oreat  Western  lines,  had  greatly  facilitated  cotnmuni- 
eation.  The  policy  of  Canada  in  undertaking  those  public 
works  had  therefore  not  only  been  beneficial  to  the  countiy 
itself,  but  it  had  placed  it  in  a^  better  portion  to  carry  on 
business  with  England  (hear,  hear).  A  very  important  question 
might  arise  as  to  whether  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  the  Customs'  duties  had  been  governed  by 
sound  principles,  or  an  approximation  to  sound  principles,  even  sup- 
posing the  duties  themselves  were  necessary.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear 
that  with  a  long  frontier  like  that  between  Csutiada  and  the  United 
States,  in  a  comparatively  unsettled  country  large  facilities  would  exist 
for  tiie  carrjnng  on  of  an  illict  trade.  It  was,  therefore,  plain  fiiat  if 
Canada  imposed  duties  upon  articles  which  were  imported  dree  into  the 
United  States,  firom  America  the  supply  by  smuggling  would  come,  and 
tike  Treasury  would  not  receive  the  duties.  The  same  result  would 
apply  if  the  duties  in  Canada  were  high  aAd  those  in  America  low. 
The  articles  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  indirect  revenue  of  England 
had  been,  until  the  American  war  broke  out,  free  from  duty  in  the 
Umted  States.  There  had  been  no  excise  duty  on  spirits ;  there  had 
been  no  duty  on  tea  except  when  imported  in  foreign  ships ;  and  there 
had  been  no  duty  upon  susar  and  tobacco.  These,  whence  the  bulk 
of  file  British  revenue  was  derived,  were  admitted  to  be  fair  articles  of 
taxation,  and  the  only  limit  that  could  be  put  upon  them  was  that  regu- 
lated by  consumption.  In  Canada,  although  some  advocated  it,  they  did 
notadopt  the  American  principle ;  duties  had  always  been  imposed  on 
tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  limited  excise  duties  on  spirits.  These 
duties  had  formed  an  important  part  of  their  revenue,  but  they  had 
never  been  so  lugh  as  absolutely  to  encourage  smuggling  firom  the 
Utiited  States.  Having  got  as  much  from  these  articles  as  they  could 
get,  they  had  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  other  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  The  principle  adopted  m  Canada  had  been  that  of 
admitting  all  raw  materials  free.  The  next  class  of  articles  were  those 
which  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  manufacture,  but  which  could 
not  be  used  till  they  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  re-manufacture , 
and  upon  them  a  10  per  cent,  duty  was  imposed  ;  and  upon  articles 
ftiDy  manufactured  the  duty  was  20  per  cent.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
Customs*  revenue  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  20  per  cent.duty , 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  was  an  average  of  17  per  cent.  Had 
they  imposed  a  lower  duty,  they  would  still  not  have  oeen  sufiicientiy 
low  to  have  heretofore  produced  a  demand  from  the  United  States, 
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whose  duties  had  averaged  24  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  Goveift- 
ment  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  countiyy 
and  it  was  not  intended,  as  had  been  stated,  to  introduce  a  protectiTo 
system.  He  confessed,  however,  there  were  some  articles,  not  of  very- 
great  importance,  that  bore  that  character.  The  best  evidence  thi^ 
could  be  offered  against  the  charge  of  protection  was  that  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  had  not  been  to  produce  manufactures.  The  manufactures 
in  Canada  were  tiiose  which  might  be  expected  in  a  new  country — 
nails,  steam  engines,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  articles  necessary  in 
a  newly-settied  country.  There  was  not  at  this  moment  a  single 
cotton  mill  in  Canada,  nor  a  silk  manufactory.  The  imports  of 
^earthenware  and  glass,  hardware  and  iron,  ana  woollen  cloths  had 
gone  on  steadily  increasing  every  vear  from  1859  to  the  present 
time.  Having  thus  briefly  shown  we  causes  for  import  duties,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  were  imposed,  and  the  effect  which  they 
had  poduced  on  trade,  he  would  now  draw  the  attention  of  the 
meetmg  to  the  policy  proposed  by  himself  on  behalf  of  the  late 
Government,  and  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  had  not  the  Ministerial  crisis  upon  the  Militia  Bill 
interrupted  the  ordinary  business  of  tiie  session.  When  the  Ame- 
rican war  broke  out,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  vast  Qutlay 
compelled  the  United  States  to  alter  their  fiscal  system,  and  to  im- 
pose excise  duties  upon  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  and 
large  Customs'  duties  upon  tea  and  sugar.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Canadian  Government  that  the 
duties  upon  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  spirits  in  Canada  should  be 
brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  rates  the  Americans  themselves 
had  imposed,  and  they  expected  to  obtain  by  these  means  an  in- 
creased revenue  on  the  articles  referred  to,  and  to  applv  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  imported  goods.  It 
was  proposed  to  reduce  the  first  class  goods  from  10  to  T^per  cent. ; 
others  from  20  to  15  per  cent ;  and  the  three  articles  at  25  per 
jcent.,  they  also  proposed  to  reduce  to  15  per  cent.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum — ^imitating  the  Americans — 
hy  means  of  stamp  duties,  with  the  view  of  makmg  it  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue  afterwards.  But  the  Government  resigned  on 
the  question  of  the  Militia  Bill,  and  their  successors  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  fully  the  steps  to  be  taken.  While  they 
might  therefore,  have  made  mistakes  in  their  fiscal  le^lation, 
their  object  had  been  to  reduce  the  charges  upon  trade,  to  increase 
the  imports  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  augment  the  export  trade 
and  develop  the  resources  of  Canada.  It  was,  he  must  say,  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  to  many  of  them  to  find  that  they 
had  been  misbterpreted  with  regard  to  their  intentions.    It  was  no 
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doubt  tnie  that  there  was  a  strong  Proteotioiuat  party  in  Canada, 
4>at  it  had  not  beenin  the  ascendent,  and  he  believed  it  never  would 
be  (hear,  hear).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  system 
formerly  adopted  in  the  colonies  was  one  of  protection,  and  it  need 
not  cause  much  surprise  if  time  were  required  to  produce  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject  of  free  trade.  The  people  of  Canada  had 
before  them  the  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  intelligence  of 
4ihe  United  States,  especially  of  New  England,  under  a  protective 
system,  and  they  .might  very  naturally  attribute  to  that  system  results 
which  had  reallv  been  obtained  despite  of  it,  and  which  were  truly 
Attributable  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
wonderful  energy  and  ability  of  its  people.  In  referring  to  the 
second  point  he  had  mentioned  at  the  outset,  namely,  the  cost  of  the 
colonies,  he  said  that  in  the  old  times,  when  the  colonies  were  gov- 
erned from  Downing-street,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  vexation 
and  expense  to  this  country.  More  particularly  would  this  apply 
to  Canada.  The  result  of  that  old  system  was  expensive  to  En^and 
and  distasteful  to  the  colonists.  When  Earl  Russell  was  Colonial 
Secretary  in  1846,  the  question  of  responsible  or  self-government 
was  conceded  to  the  important  colonies.  The  result  had  been  most 
eatisGictory,  and  there  had  been  no  serious  dispute  since  between 
Canada  and  this  country,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  the 
North  American  colonies.  Except  for  Imperial  purposes,  there 
had  not — till  the  American  war  broke  out — ^been  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  single  soldier  in  Canada.  Although  troops  were  sent 
out,  they  were  never  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace 
and  order  in  the  colony.  That  had  been  always  done,  and  would 
always  be  done,  by  the  ordinary  Government,  fn  times  of  peace, 
therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  for  military  expenditure,  except 
indeed  for  occupying  the  important  fortresses  which  existed.  The 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Government  were  borne  on  tiie 
Canadian  budget.  There  might  be,  and  he  thought  there  were, 
one  or  two  small  bums  still  which  the  English  Government  bore — 
such  as  the  expenses,  under  agreements  with  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  of  one  or  two  Bishops  of  the  country  and 
one  or  two  Indian  treaties ;  but  the  sums  were  very  small  indeed,  and 
were  such  as  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  thought  could  be 
applied  for  to  the  colony.  The  expenses  of  the  Goveioor*6eneral's 
salary,  lus  secretary,  and  the  whole  staff,  were  borne  on  the  Cana- 
dian estimates.  It  might  be  well  to  state  what  Canada  did  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  when  in  a  state  of  uncertunty 
what  Great  Britun  would  do.  No  application  whatever,  un  to  the 
4une  he  left  the  Government,  had  been  made  by  the  Colomal  Go- 
wemment  for  a  smgle  soldier  to  be  sent  out,  but  they  did  ask  the 
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Imperial  OoTenunent  to  send  ovt  tod  store  ia  Qndbee  a  Uosr 
quantity  <^  those  arms  whieh  were  stared  in  Wodwioh.    That  wae 
three  months  before  the  !R'ent  diSenltj  ooeurred ;  and  tka*  was 
the  only  i^^oation  that  had  been  made,  azc^t  it  had  been  veij 
jreeeatly.     What  ihey  desired  was  to  have  arms  in  the  eountry,  te 
be  able  to  supply  them  to  the  militia  for  the  defonee  ef  the  celoiry. 
When  the  Trent  diffioolty  arose,  it  became  the  duty  of  flie  Inmenal 
Government — and  it  nobly  performed  that  duty-Mioi  to  leave  Canar 
da  unprotected.    It  was  imposftble  that  Canada  eould,  m  aMh  a 
ccmtest  as  was  then  threatened,  deSmd  herself.  She  could  sot  raise 
an  army  bf  100,000  men.     England  herself  would  hure  fawid  a 
difficidty  in  mmntaining  such  ui  army  in  addition  to  her  present 
expenditure.    The  difficult,  therefore,  became  Imperial  in  its 
character,  but  as  members  of  the  empire  they  thought  it  tbeirdiify 
to  do  their  sh4re.    They  were  quite  wiUmg  to  furnish  aB  Him 
strength  of  the  Country,  and  to  pay  as  far  as  they  could  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  assume  tiiai  they 
could  do  all  the  work  should  a  war  break  out.    The  propcfftioa  in 
men  and  means  which  Canada  ought  to  contribute  in  the  cTentof  a 
war  with  the  United  States  could  be,  he  belieyed,  readfily  setUed  bj 
negotiation  mih  the  Imperial  Qovemment,  prorided  diflSoulties  were 
not  made  through  unjust  and  acrimonioiU  attacks  upon  Canada^ 
such  as  unfortunately  had  not  been  infrequ^it,  and  which  couid  not 
fail  to  cause  exasperation  and  to  obscure  sound  judgment  en  both 
sides.    His  own  views  and  those  of  the  kte  Canadian  Go^enmient 
were  expressed  in  the  defeated  Militia  BUI,  and  are,  briefly,  liiat 
Canada  should  at  her  own  cost  maintain  an  organisation  whereby 
60,000  men  could  be  at  once  placed  in  the  field,  thoroughly  ofioerad 
and  ^th  a  certain  amount  of  drill,  and  that  a  reserve  of  60,000, 
in  a  less  forward  ^te  of  discipline,  should  be  provided,  wiA  baihet 
provisions  for  additional  draughts  upon  the  mifitia  if  required.    IT 
war  actually  occurred,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one  tiwt  the  abBt^ 
of  Canada  to  pay  such  a  force  #ould  almost  wholly  cease  if  her  ieattk- 
tory  became  the  battle-field ;  and  the  financial  burden  would  neeas* 
sanly  have  to  be  borne  by  the  empire  at  large.    The  qaeation 
whether  colonies  were  of  any  value  at  all  was  a  very  important 
question.    Its  importance  could  not  be  exaggerated,  because  if  a 
mistake  wereronce  made  it  could  not  be  res^ied.    For  two  hui^ 
dred  years  England  had  been  obtaining  colonies  in  all  parta  of  &e 
world ;  and  if  they  were  once  given  up  it  was  clear  that  fli^  could 
not  be  brought  back  again,    hx  spea^g  of  the  (tolonies  of  British 
Nortiu  America,  it  hsMl  been  assumed  theit  Canada  could  be  givcti 
-up  witn  the  most  perfect  good  feeling  on  either  ride,  and  thai  eveij^ 
thing  would  go  on  as  at  present,  while  responsibility  en  each  side- 
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to  tbe  other  wodd  be  whirily  iMsnoved.    Now,  a  ytry  digjh*  know- 
ledge of  kvman  nature  iroold  tell  gexntlemeii  that  if  an  impertaot 
^eniBiaiiitifr  waa  in  this  way  turned  adrift,  witbovit  notace  or  warn- 
ings ttiai  waa  not  the  beat  way  to  produoe  good  feeUng.    It  waa 
searoely  poaaible  it  covld  exiat  midegr  qodb  circuinatancefi.    There 
wonld  be  great  imtation ;  and  in  tiie  case  of  Canada  anotfier  reenlt 
woald  foUow.  It  being  iniKMBible  for  her  to  maintain  bereelf  in  h^r 
fXMiiioo  ta  the  United  States^  aach  a  pelioy  woald  be  taotanK>unt  to* 
anrrenderiag  her  to  the  Uniiled  States ;  and  the  people  of  Bngland 
wonld  net,  ^erefore,  h«ve  created  a  new  and  friendly  nation,  Imt 
would  have  very  greatly  augmented  the  strength  of  a  country  that 
Jiad  latterly  shown  extreme  aoimoflitv  towards  them.  -  T^s  waa 
plain  En^ssh ;  and  the  same  mi^t  be  smd  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  eoold  not  kmg  remain  mdependent  communities,    fie  con- 
tended that  before  adroealang  or  taking  a  step^  which  could  never  be 
xetcaoed,  Hie  iH«sent  ookmial  poHey  S[  self-government  should  be 
thoreogbly  worked  out  and  exhausted.    It  had  thus  far  been  emi- 
nent ancceflsfiily  though  only  in  operation  for  a  very  few  years, 
i^uairels  between  the  cdonies  and  the  motbei^eountry  had^almoat 
wholly  ceased.    The  Imperial  expenditure  had  in  time  of  peace 
been  reduced  io  literally  nothing,  so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  self* 
govenung  cotenies  were  concerned,  and  he  believed  the  question  of 
self-defence  admitted  of  easy  solution*    He  thought  the  present 
policy  should  be  further  developed  and  extended,  and  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  the  direction  which  it  ought  to  take.    Much 
difficulty  arose,  and  mast  always  exist,  from  the  number  and  variety 
tf  the  colonies.  Many  had  adjusted  their  own  tariib  and  established 
their  own  fiscal  systems  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  if  difficulties 
arose  with  one  requiring  the  imposition  of  taxation,  it  mi^t  be  in 
^n)ositiou  to  the  policy  of  the  oilxers  and  of  tiie  mother-coantry. 
He  thought,  then,  it  would  be  desirable-  so  to  harmonize  and  fede- 
rate them  as  to  bring  them  into  different  groups,  so  that  instead  of 
fifty  odonies  there  would  be  five  or  six  groups.    It  was  clear  that 
by  joining  the  resources  of  all,  the  strei^  of  the  whole  would  be 
increased  for  defence,  and  thus  the  burden  of  defending  them  would 
be  reduced  to  the  mother-country.    As  to  the  Nortii  American 
edonies,  the  question  had  been  Inrought  cmder  the  notice  of  the 
Imperial  Government  three  years  ago,  but  no  progress  had  been 
made.  Canada,  with  a  population  of  2,600,000,  was  debarred  from 
tiie  ocean  during  the  winter  season,  and  even  in  summer  she  had 
little  coaneetion  witii  the  lower  colonies.    New  Brunswick  had  a 
pq)ilI(ation  of  800,000.    Canada  had  no  coal ;  New  Brunswick  was 
one  natural  coal  field.    Nova  Scotia  had  a  population  of  380,000  ; 
she  possessed  valuable  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and  even  of  gold.  New- 
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ibandland  was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  If  these  colonies  could 
bring  together  the  resources  which  each  possessed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole,  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  whole  would  be  in- 
<)rea9ed.  Instead  of  fire  different  systems  and  tariflb,  there  would  be 
only  one ;  instead  of  lines  of  custcHn-houses  along  each  frontier, 
there  would  be  none,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
would  be  reduced  ;  and  instead  of  miuntaining  half-a-doEcn  different 
(Governments,  there  would  be  only  one.  The  expenses  of  admime- 
tration  would  also  be  reduced,  and  the  result  would  be  productive 
of  general  benefit  to  all.  Even  as  regarded  Great  Britain,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  conftdered  an  unimportant  object  to  have  avail- 
able in  case  of  need  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  those  countries, 
60,000  of  whom  were  there  employed.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
presenti  population  of  8,500,000  would  probably  be  doubled — its 
strength  united  and  developed — and  if  ultimately  it  were  found 
necessary  to  separate,  they  might  then  be  both  I'eady  and  able  to 
stand  alone  and  resist  foreign-aggression.  But  if,  as  he  hoped,  the 
result  were  to  show  that  the  union  of  these  colonies  with  Oreat 
Britain  could  be  maintained  with  increasing  benefit  to  both,  then 
how  much  would  the  strength  of  the  empire  be  increased  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  powerful  dependency  ?  After  some  further 
observations  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Qalt  concluded  by  saymg  that 
-all  parties  would  rejoice  at  the  success  of  such  a  policy.  He  then 
sat  down  amidst  applause. 

Mr.  H.  Ash  WORTH  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  colonies,  and  especially  irith 
regard  to  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  by  the  colonies.  This  part  of 
the  country  had  been  very  restive  lately  under  the  Indian  duties 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  a  still  more  anomalous  circumstance 
that  Canada  should  impose  much  higher  duties.  We  had  some  50 
x^olonies  upon  our  hands,  which  appeared  very  different  judged  by 
the  standard  of  Imperial  requirements  to  what  they  did  when 
weighed  in  the  balance-sheet  of  advantages.  Suffering  as  the  people 
did,  we  ought  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Impenal  advantages 
of  having  a  dominion  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets.  We  ought  to 
oonsider  whether  or  not  we  were  in  a  condition  to  allow  the  taxes 
which  were  charged  so  heavily  upon  us  to  be  expended  at  the  rate 
of  some  four  or  five  millions  a  year  in  upholding  colomal  govern- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  where  the  people  were  much 
better  off  than  the  people  of  this  country  (hear).  Mr.  Gait  had 
«poken  of  the  Canadians  as  a  poor  people,  but  previously  he  had 
enlarged  upon  the  progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth  and  population, 
•remarking  that  while  the  governmental  charge  per  head  in  Canada 
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ipraB  5«.  2f({.  *  in  Ghreat  Britain  it  was  2{.  8«.  9i.  (hear,  hear). 
Was  it  likly,  then,  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  sanction  a  further 
-outlay  ?  Our  North  American  colonies  were  largely  composed  of 
lands  which  were  waste,  and  which  would  probably  remain  waste 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  climate  was  such  that  little  could  be  done 
^n  the  surface  of  the  country  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  popu- 
lation was  put  down  at  2,600,000,  which  was  rather  more  than  the 
population  of  Lancashire.  He  had  himself  taken  observation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  so  &r  firom  their  being  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
the  working  people  of  this  country,  they  were  about  the  most  .im- 
becile class  of  people  he  had  ever  seen.  They  were  French,  and 
had  subdivided  their  lands  into  mere  strips  and  small  patches,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  no  money  wherewith  to  buy.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  Canada  to  fix  high  duties,  and  their  conversion  to 
Free  Trade  principles  was  of  recent  date.  A  newspaper  published 
in  that  country  during  the  present  year  exulted  in  the  number  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  formed  in 
the  colony.  Was  it  wise  of  us  to  sustain  a  policy  which  excluded 
oar  commerce  by  high  tari&  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of  becoming 
.our  rival  ?%,  He  had  no  objections  to  the  Canadians  growing  their 
own  com,  spinning  their  own  cotton,  and  manufacturing  their  own 
wool,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  taking  themselves  to  themselves. 
It  was  adnlitted*that  taxation  could  be  raised  for  Canadian  schools, 
then  why  not  for  the  remission  of  the  tariff  upon  European  manu- 
factures? The  tariff  had  been  reduced  to  15  pef^ent.,  but  that 
was  no  great  advantage.  If  lowered  further  the  Canadian  labourers 
would  be  able  to  buy  our  goods  (hear).  When  the  French  treaty 
was  negotiated,  it  was  put  forward  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  a  less  dutv  than  15  per  cent,  that  our  colonies  charged  20 
per  cent,  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Gait  told  them  that  the  Canadians 
paid  for  their  own  bishops.  (Mr.  Mason — *^  No.")  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  our  Colonial  Secretary,  had  told  a  deputation  the  sanle. 
He  (Mr.  Ashworth)  had  gone  into  the  subject,  and  had  found  that 
the  payment  was  not  entered  in  the  colonial  but  in  the  miscel- 
laneous estimates. 
Mr.  Galt — It  is  a  mistake. 


*  N.  B.— The  Hod.  Mr.  Gait,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Timei  on  tbe  29th 
Sep.,  oorrected  these  fig^ares.  He  states  that  the  annaal  charge  in  Great  Britain 
for  interest  on  public  debt  was  19s.  lOid.,  while  in  Canada  it  was  6«.  3}^. ;  and 
that  the  whole  annaal  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  was  2/  St.  9(i.,  while  in 
Canada  it  was  14f.  lOid.,  and  not  as  erroneously  quoted  bj  Mr.  Ashworth,  5s. 
2ld, 
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Mr.  Aahworth  oould  rrfer  him  to  the  traunxrj  book  ooittaii^iig^ 
the  earns.  There  was  a  pcnnt  beyond  irhieh  human  injure  could 
not  bear  hard  dealing,  and  the  time  had  come  for  plainer  language 
to  be  used  towards  Canada.  Mr.  Aehworth  quoted  tiie  foIIowBig 
as  the  sentiment  of  Canada : — ^^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  present  Groy- 
nment  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  adjust  the 
taxation  of  the  peofde  in  the  way  thej  deem  best,  even  if  it  should 
happen  to  meet  ihe  disapproval  of  the  Imperial  Mtnistrj.''  This 
was  not  very  becoming  language  from  a  country  which  was  so 
largely  under  obligation  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Ashworth  concluded  by 
quoting  the  following  observations  by  that  pertinent  writer.  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Snuth, — '^  We  are  keeping  the  colonies  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  political  infancy,  and  preventing  the  nistie  of  their 
frames  from  being  matured  and  hardened  in  to  bone.  We  are  making 
them  extravagantly  democratic.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  Cana- 
da impregnable,  and  that  is  to  fence  her  round  with  the  majesty  of 
an  independent  naticm"  (applause.) 

Mr.  HuaH  Maboit  said  ttu^t  no  one  in  this  country  wished  abruptiy 
to  snap  the  ties  which  bound  Canada  and  tiiis  country  together ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  that  there  was  growing  feeSng 
in  fikvour  of  our  colonies,  and  especially  Canada,  assuming^at  no 
distant  day  the  power,  dignity,  and  responsibility  of  independent 
nations.  If  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  which  ougfit  to  do 
with  a  low  amount  of  taxation,  it  was  Canada.  Q%e  International 
Exhibition  showed  that  Canada  possessed  the  richest  mines  of  unde- 
veloped wealth  of  almost  any  country.  Both  the  moiher^x>untry 
imd  the  colony  had  special  grievances.  Mr.  Gait  said  they  paid 
the  salary  of  their  Govemor^General,  but  they  were  not  alloweld  to 
engage  or  dismiss  him;  the  mother-country,  without  paying  the 
cost,  demanded  the  patronage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  understood 
tiiat  the  salaries  of  a  brace  of  bisho]»  were  saddled  upon  tiie  mo- 
ther-country. These  were  two  special  grievances.  The  com  of 
Canada  was  admitted  into  England  duir^  free,  but  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  our  manufactured  goods  which  were  almost  prohibitoiy 
(hear).  These  were  not  the  kind  of  relations  that  ou^t  to  exist 
between  a  parent  and  a  child.  He  thought  the  fear  of  dismemberment 
was  visionary,  for  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the  sale  of  estates  had 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  that  country.  If  the  honourable 
gentieman's  mission  was  in  the  slightest  degree  to  put  Canadian 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  British  taxpayers,  he  hoped  Mr.  Gait 
would  leave  Manchester  at  all  events  with  an  unmistakeable  im- 
pression that  this  was  not  the  time  for  Canada  to  ask  the  Lancashire 
operatives  and  millowners  for  a  portion  of  their  taxes.  (Mr.  Galt^-^ 
Certamly  not.)     Canada  was  like  a  son  who  wished  to  start  life 
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^h€»e  his  fattier  stopped.  If  Canada  wanted  a  p^eot  system  of 
nMlfoade,  she  must  go  throng  the  eariv  sti^e  of  road«makmg  wlueh 
we  went  through  in  this  country.  We  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  giv^  any  m(»key  for  Canadian  railways.  He  cordially  endorsed 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  sincerely  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
Canada  and  England,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
former  would  be  an  independent  nation.  In  a  time  of  peace  it  did 
not  matter  what  Goremment  a  country  had,  because  everybody 
was  flourUihing,  but  Canada  perhaps  saw  tiiat  some  day  die  mig^ 
have  diffieulties  to  encounter  from  neighbouring  States,  and  then 
what  would  Canada  be  to  us  ?  He  should  most  decidedly  object  to 
the  retentiim  of  Canada  as  a  battle-field  between  this  ana  any  other 
countiy  (hear).  If  we  must  fight,  he  hoped  it  would  be  upon 
the  sea. 

Mr.  FraGUSON  hoped  it  would  be  fiilly  understood  tiiat  Mr. 
Ashworth's  opinions  were  not  those  of  the  majoriiy  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (hear,  hear).  Both  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
expressed  mer^y  their  individual  opinions  (hear,  hear,  from  Mjr. 
Mason). 

Mr.  MalooIiM  Rosa  did  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  either  Mr. 
Ashworth  or  Mr.  Mason.  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  railway 
guarantee,  Mr.  Boss  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  it  was  most 
impolitic  to  ask  for  such  a  guarantee  while  the  Canadian  Government 
were  talking  about  increasing  the  duties  upon  imported  goods.  In 
disproof  of  what  Mr.  Gait  had  said,  Mr.  Ross  quoted  the  following 
from  an  American  paper : — ^'  The  trade  in  home  manufactured 
woollens  has  been  large  and  very  successful.  There  are  now  a  great 
number  of  first-rate  mills  in  the  province,  the  productions  of  which 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  bear  a  high  character.  The  production  of 
our  manufactured  cloth  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  We  are  rejoiced 
at  this  favourable  indication,  and  hope  to  see  the  importation  of 
woollen  goods  steadily  decline."  Exactly  the  same  process  was 
going  on  in  Canada  that  led  to  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  in  Bom- 
bay. We  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  prevent  their  erecting 
mills,  but  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  ask  us  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  country  that  excluded  our  manufactures  by  a  taxation  of  20 
per  cent.  He  wanted  both  countries  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  kindly 
feeUngs,  and  asked  nothing  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  grant.  He 
had  no  desire  to  turn  Canada  away  without  a  moment's  notice,  but 
he  wished  the  two  countries  to  act  as  members  of  the  same  family 
(hear).  England  was  prepared  to  do  her  duty,  provided  her  efforts 
were  appreciated  by  the  colonists.  Even  if  Canada  were  dismem- 
1)ered,  he  hoped  that  kindly  feelingis  would  still  prevail.  If  we  sent 
'  soldiers  to  fight  for  the  Ottoman^  bow  much  stronger  was  the  claioi 
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of  Canada  to  our  support  ?  (hear).  He  hoped  that  this  meeting- 
would  show  that  the  question  of  our  colonies  was  not  altogether  a 
confflderation  of  pounds,  shillmgs,  and  pence. 

The  Matob  referred  to  the  &ct  that  the  high  tariff  in  Canada 
had  been  a  bar  to  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  duties.  When  the 
duties  to  India  were  10  per  cent,  the  deputation  was  asked,  '^How 
can  you  require  the  Gbvemment  to  reduce  the  taxes  upon  cloths- 
imported  into  India,  when  in  Canada  they  are  20  per  cent.,  remem- 
bering that  India  pays  the  cost  of  her  Qoyemment,  and  Canada  does 
not  by  a  conmderable  amount  ?  The  troops  lately  sent  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  Canada  certainly  cost  a  million  of  money.  How  could 
Canada  expect  England  to  do  that,  when  she  put  a  positive  intei^ 
diet  upon  the  importation  of  our  industry  f  (hear). 

Mr.  Calt,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Ashworth,  in  speaking  of  his 

Grsonal  acquaintance  with  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada^ 
d  done,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  the  people  yery  great  injustice. 
He  had  called  them  imbecile.  That  was  a  term  that  was  most 
unjust  to  their  intelligence  and  industry  (hear,  hear).  He  asserted, 
on  the  contrary,  that  thej  had  made  great  progress,  and  that  this 
fact  was  shown  by  statistics.  The  last  census  showed  the  progress 
made  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1852  the 
population  of  Canada  East  was  890,000 ;  in  1861  it  was  1,111,000, 
bemg  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.    In  1852  the  land  held  by  these 

Co^e  was  8,118,000  acres ;  in  1861  it  had  increased  to  10,228,000, 
ing  an  increase  of  27f  per  cent. ;  thus  showing  that  the  proper^ 
tion  of  land  smpropriated  had  increased  more  than  the  increase  of 
population.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  8,605,000 
m  1852 ;  whereas  it  was  4,678,000  in  1861,  being  an  bcrease  of 
29}  per  cent.  With  regard  to  production,  that  had  also  increased. 
The  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  1852  were  8,078,000,  and  in  1861 
2,863,000,  being  a  decrease  of  about  16  per  cent. ;  but  on  this 

gint  he  had  to  say  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  farmers  of 
mer  Canada  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  other 
grains.  In  other  grains,  for  example,  the  number  of  bushels  raised 
in  1852  was  12,147,000,  but  in  1861  it  had  increased  to  23,534,000, 
being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  93|  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  as 
much  as  was  shown  by  the  whole  British  population  of  Upper 
Canada  (hear).  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  these  statements  in 
iustice  to  French-Canadians,  and  to  add  that  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  not  bad  the  advantages  of  the  other  portion  of 
the  Canadian  community,  that  they  had  been  settied  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time  and  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  fresh  influx  by 
mmiigration,  and  that  all  their  advances  had  proceeded  from  them- 
selves.  He  contended,  then,  that  as  they  had  been  able  to  introduce- 
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improyed  mimicipal  BjsteitDB,  and  that  as  tiiere  was  a  school  in  every 
parish,  where  eveir  child  received  a  free  education,  they  were,  or 
oueht  to  be,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  stigma  (hear).  Mr.  Ashworth 
had  referred  to  the  cost  of  the  colonies  being  500,0002.  a  year. 
This  referred  to  the  whole  of  our  North  American  possessions.  He 
could  only  repeat  that  the  troops  kept  in  Canada  in  time  of  peace 
were  not  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  colony.  England  kept 
them  there  for  Imperial  purposes;  that  was  an  Imperial  act  m 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  he 
thought,  too,  that  the  hon.  gentieman  was  mistaken  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  charge  due  to  Canada.  With  regard  to  the  clergy 
reserves,  the  hon.  gentleman  must  have  been  under  some  misap- 
prehension. He  (Mr.  Gait)  would  not  go  into  the  history  of  this 
question,  but  there  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  two  bishops 
connected  with  this  charge,  and  the  whole  salaries  were  1,000Z. 

Sir  annum  each.  As  to  the  correspondence  with  tiie  Duke  of 
ewcastie  in  reference  to  the  proposed  law  concerning  shipping;, 
that  law  was  certainly  not  designed  for  the  purpose  supposed  by 
Mr.  Ashworth.  Great  Britain  had  always  been  desirous  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  America  should  be  thrown  open,  as  hers  was,  and 
Canada  was  also  desirous  of  it,  but  the  Americans  were  not  dis- 

E)Bed  to  make  the  concession.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  the 
anadian  Legislature  that  the  imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  vessels 
receiving  a  British  register  would  be  a  fair  charge,  and  might  tend 
to  procure  a  settiement  of  the  question ;  but  tiie  bill  was  expressly 
reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Gh)vemment,  who,  in 
disapproving  of  it,  might  have  spared  Canada  an  unmerited  lectui  e. 
As  to  the  Sheffield  memorial,  that  involved  the  principle  of  sell- 
taxation,  for  which  the  Canadians  had  always  contended  and  which 
they  would  uphold.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Mason  had  referred  to  some 
posmble  mission  which  he  (Mr.  Gait)  might  have  to  this  country 
m  reference  to  a  guarantee  for  colonial  works.  He  could  only  assu  e 
the  chsdr  that  his  mission  was  purely  private.  He  was  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Manchester,  but  he  neither  pro- 
fessed, nor  did  he  in  fact  hold,  any  official  connection  in  reference 
to  this  visit.  He  had  come  only  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  explanations.  Certainly  he  had  no  mission  to  the  Imperial 
Government  about  railways  or  anything  else.  He  should  be  satisfied 
if  any  good  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension that,  whilst  some  gentlemen  were  in  England  see  king  a 
guarantee  to  some  public  works,  the  Canadian  Government  were  at 
tiiat  time  discussing  the  question  of  increasing  the  import  duties.  He 
could  assure  the  chamber,  as  a  fact,  that  during  the  last  four  years, 
since  the  tariff  of  1859,  there  had  been  not  only  no  such  discussion^ 
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but  rxo  sock  intenlaon  (Iiear,  bear).     On  the  ooDtnuy,  tbe  ]ate 
Ooveniment,  aaalreadjstsvtod,  took  tiie  first  opportaniityof  proposing 
a  reduotion  of  tbe  import  duties  (hear,  Itear).   With  regard  to  the 
proposed  guarantee  to  the  International  Raihray  from  Halifinc  and 
jNova  Scotia  to  Canada,  be  was  stnmgl j  in  favour  of  Uiat  raihvaj^ 
belienng  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Imperiad  as  weU  as 
colonial  interests.  But  the  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  NewoaaUe  was 
that  the  colonies  themselves  should  pay  the  whole  ccet.  His  Graee 
certainly  proposed  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  (JovemoMitt 
should  be  given  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  cost,  but  the  coloniea 
themselres  were  expected  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  whole  cost. 
As  to  Canada,  he  might  here  mention  thai  the  Imperial  Goveri^ 
ment  gave  a  guarantee  of  1,600,0002.  sterling  for  Canada  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  ccmplete* 
her  canals.    From  l£at  day  to  tiiis  there  has  never  been  dzpence 
advanced  or  paid  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.    The  whole  amount 
had  been  raised  hj  Canada  three  years  agp,  and  it  was  now  in  tlie^. 
hands  of  the  British  Government  to  be  paid  as  the  bonds  fell  due. 
This  was  the  way  Canada  met  her  obligatioDS ;  and  if  it  was  the 
interest  of  Canada  to  undertake  further  responsibilities,  they  would 
be  met  in  an  equallv  honourable  and  straightforward  way.  Canada, 
however,  thought  that  her  interests  might  have  been  better  pro- 
tected in  tiie  matter  of  the  subsidies  to  the  ocean  steamers.  Upwards 
of  180,0002.  a  year  was  paid  to  the  Cunard  line.  The  eflfect  was  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sent  by  that  route  to  lliat  extent^  thus 
taking  Canadian  tn^e  away  and  enabling  the  Americans  to  build 
their  railways  and  improve  tiieir  communications.   The  neceasi^  of 
having  direct  communicadon  between  the  St.  lAwrence  and  Eng- 
land compelled  C:\nada  to  pay  80,0002.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  her  iuuorcourse  with  this  country,  when  she  need  not 
have  pud  anything  if  Canadian  interests  had  been  properly  c<m- 
^ted  at  home.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  believe  that  he  had  visited  Manchester  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  remove  misapprehensions  as  to  the  feeling  and  the  policy  of 
Canada ;  and  though  he  was  sorry  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  Ashworth's 
remarks,  he  must  say  that  it  was  much  better  that  Mr.  Ashworth 
should  have  made  his  statements  there  where  he  (Mr.  Gait)  had 
an  opportunity  in  his  presence  of  answering  them,  than  that  they 
should  have  been  made  where  they  could  not  be  answered  (hear). 
What  was  wanted  was  frank  and  free  discussion,  and,  with  Mr. 
Boss,  he  believed  the  result  would  be  the  removal  of  those  di&r- 
enees  which  were  often  so  injurious  to  harmony  (hear).    All  he 
would  add  waa — Let  the  experiment  of  self*«ovemment  in  Canada 
be  worked  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.    If  that  condnsion  wai 
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ihat  it  would  be  better  to  separate,  so  be  it ;  they  could  then 
Separate  without  any  danger  of  heart-burnings  or  animosity.  Ba| 
if  the  conclusion  favoured  those  who  believed  in  the  importance  of 
colonies  to  the  empire,  then  they  could  go  on  with  the  certidnty  of 
ttie  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  being  increased  and  not 
dimmisbed  by  the  connection  (cheers). 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
dose. 


VI. 


ADDBXSS  OF  UEUT.-COL.   BUCHANAN.   M.P.,   ON    GIYINe  UP   THB  COfll* 
HAND  OF  THS  THIBTEENTH  BATTALION  VOLONTEBR  MILTTIA. 

Hamilton,  20th  November,  1868. 

^JfficerMy  NanrCommissioned  Officers j  and  Men  of  the  IZtA  BatUh 
lion  Volunteer  Militia :  * 

Deeply  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  conviction  that  no  man  is  a 
volunteer  soldier,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  allows  his  own  private 
feelings  to  interfere  with  devotion  to  his  country's  service,  I  shall 
ttot  rid^  the  general  harmony  by  taking  any  part  in  the  Public  Meet- 
iDg  of  Officers,  which,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  eommanding^  I  have 
ealled  for  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  successor,  and  I  feel  it 
BOW  to  be  my  duty  to  do  away  with  any  idea  that  may  exist  that  I 
kave  any  intention  to  withdraw  my  resignation.  I  am,  therefore, 
I  think,  entitied  to  call  upon  all  others,  whether  officers  or  men,  to 
aid  in  getting  quit  of  any  awkwardness  in  the  position  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Battalion  towards  each  other.  There  is  no  necessity 
ior  any  such  if  the  simple  principle  is  strictiy  adhered  to,  that  the 
interests  of  the  service,  generally,  and  more  immediately  of  the 
Companiee  composing  the  BattaHan,  must  overshadow  aU  personal 
objects  or  predilections,  as  well  as  all  personal  oppositions  or  anti- 
pathies. 

MT  ADDBBSS  WHBN  I  FIRST  RBSIGNBD. 

I  reproduce  this  to  save  recapitulation.  I  had  at  that  time  seen 
tlearly  that  a  battalion  composed  of  independent  volunteer  oom- 


*  After  a  portion  of  this  nddrcH  WM  thrown  off,  Mr.  Buchanun  saw  It  wag 
iiecedSMrjr,  fur  the  safety  of  the  Buttaiion,  to  agree  that  his  r«*8ignation  be  nol 
Vieantime  acted  on.  And  this  pamphlet  is  published,  not  fur  the  purpose  of 
ibe  lo(*al  dispntei  bat  as  erldence  on  the  great  Pablie  Qnestion  of  Profindal 
Dtfenoe. 
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jpanief  is  eren  more  a  ooatnuUction  in  reaUtjf  thta  in  teisis ;  mmI 
^Yen  liad  1  not  suppoBed  that  tkere  had  been  a  vidatioa  of  08* 
dt  the  conditions,  oa  which  I  took  conunand  of  Uie  battalion  I 
wonld  have  felt  it  mj  duty  to  reri^  on  the  ground  to  vhieh  I. at- 
tributed mj  resi^iation  when  talking  of  it  to  Lord  Lyonfty  who  wat 
here  about  the  time :  ^^  I  have  (said  T)  resigned  my  commiwnoii  aa 
lieutenanlrColonel  of  the  volunteer  regboient  here,  aa  a  protest 
against  the  farce  of  the  Government's  attempting  to  make  a  Sdm 
drill  assodations  (for  volunteer  battalions  amount  to  no  more)  the 
main  force  relied  on  to  defend  the  Province ;  truth  compels  me  to 
say  this,  although  no  one  values  or  admires  the  volunteers  as  indi- 
viduals or  companies,  more  than  I  do." 

9ttB  FSBSEHT  ENTANtKLBKEMT  WHICH  THKBAXEETS  THE  TEET  KXIHTKHCt 
OF  YOLUNTEERIMO  IN  HAMILTON. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  my  preamble,  I  talk  of  ^'  the  intereab 
?Xf  the  service  generally,  and  more  immediately  of  the  companies 
eomposing  the  Battalion,''  in  the  spirit  of  my  address  last  August 
iLnd  in  the  same  spirit,  my  advice  to  you  at  preseot  is,  not  to  ifuar- 
rel  about  hattaUon  matters.  They  are  not  worth  quarreliBg  aboM% 
vnder  the  volunteer  system,  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  ^omr 
pony  is  the  life^a  blood. 

Mj  advice  to  you  is  to  remember  that  you  owe  yoor  primarir 
allegiaace  to  your  respective  companies,  and  that  yoor  interest  in 
them  and  in  the  cause  of  vdunteering  should  prevent  your  aUo^ 
in^  mere  baitaUon  matters  to  cause  £sturbanoe  amoag  you.  Ask 
i^ourselves — ^why  should  the  shadow  take  the  i^laoe  of  the  subBtamct 
m  our  minds  ?  Why  should  volunUering  be  endangered  for  tha 
sake  of  the  bauble^  Battalion  Organiiatioa,  espeoiilly  siiioe  BaMi^ 
fion  Drill  can  be  learned  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  from  a  Drofcar 
nonal  Field  Officer.  Had  my  advice  bem  adced,  it  woda  hmn 
been  given  in  the  terms  of  the  explanation  made  by  me  hk  FariSa- 
ment.  The  view  I  expressed  was,  that  until  nOcesaty  caUs  for  ik» 
there  should  be  no  more  than  one  Field  Officer  to  each  Voliantear 
Battalion,  thus  leaving  room  for  two  men  of  the  greatest  experience 
and  fitness  when  the  day  of  danger  arrives,  and  thus  also  ^ving 
Ihe  Captains  of  Companies  the  opportunity  of  piaotice  by  rotation  as 
jleld  officers,  which  rank,  I  think  they  should  fiu  in  the  Active  Militia 
itf  the  Province.  The  Battalion  Drill  of  Volunteers  should  be  by 
the  Brigade  Migor ;  or,  if  it  is  seen  to  suit  the  circumstances  better, 
\ff  a^poJcm^Mient  Adjnteat,  with  the  sank  of  Major.  In  IliEe  eate. 
Imt  iBBtanoe^  of  our  Battalion,  if  the  Semor  Major  were  alloweft 
to  retire  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-Colonel^  <as  (^m  Mige» 


kive  been)  W  whioh  Ue  long  serviea  eatitlaB  him,  we  would  har» 
lemainuig  Has  Junior  Major  in  the  douUe  office  of  lAigar  and  Ax][ja* 
tant.  And  I  see  no  necessity  for  any  other  appointment  at  pre- 
sent, even  although  my  veogniUieti  were  accepted. 

I  haye  only  agam  to  repeat  my  advice  to  avoid  any  quarrel  abowt 
Battalion  matters.  They  are  non-essential  to  tne  prosperity  of 
volunteering.  The  company  can  exist  and  flourish  without  the 
tattalien,  but  the  battalion  oamot  exist  witiiout  the  company,  and 
without  its  being  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  so  that  no  mteUigent 
OCce^  in  command  of  a  battalion  ean  iail  to  see  that  it  fa  hk  firal 
duty,  as  the  hi^est  interest  of  his  battalion,  to  promote  d^  pofm^ 
larity  of  !be  Captain  among  his  Company  by  whatever  advioe  h« 
^ves  to  either.  The  company  and  the  Captain,  who  has  had  the 
merit  of  raimng  uid  drilung  it,  are  convertible  terms ;  and  as  a 
Subaltern,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private,  I  myself  ahvayt 
acted  upon  the  principle  ^believing  there  is  no  other  practical  prii^ 
ciple)  of  cordially  supportmg  mv  Captain,  if  I  conscientiously  could. 
If  I  could  not,  I  woidd  quietly  have  retired  from  the  company.  It 
will  be  seen  how  great  a  responsibility  this  throws  upon  the  Cap- 
tain, of  avoiding  any  act  in  which  he  cannot  carry  the  Subalterns 
and  other  membsrs  of  his  company  along  with  him.  My  absence 
ftom  the  meeting  of  Officers  to-ni^t,  win  show  you  that  I  am  tak- 
ing the  advice  I  am  giving  you;  andif  Inowgoontodiowyouthat 
no  one  has  had  so  good  a  right  to  complain  as  I  have  had,  I  trust 
jou  will  not  attribute  this  to  any  sdfish  object,  but  to  my  being 
anxious  to  expose  the  utter  impracticabilitjr  of  propef  discipline  lai 
a  volunteer  Battalion,  wUle  at  the  same  time  I  continue  to  set « 
proper  example  of  ftrbearance,  in  which  direotian  I  have  hitherto 
gene  so  ftr  as  to  put  my  own  fedings  entirely  to  one  side. 

rEACnCAL  FSOOF  THATTHS  BAITAIJON  OftGANIZATIOV  OF  VOLUNtSEBS 
■HBAiKOBBS  THE  OBBAT  BSS1£NTUlL  INTEBBST  OF  THB  SEBVICE-4HK. 

ooMPAinr  oBOAmzATuni. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  myself  was  satisfied  that  the  natural  troubles 
of  the  company  are  all  that  volunteering  can  stagger  under ;  and 
I  BOW  proceed  to  g^ve  the  best  practical  proof,  from  the  experience 
of  a  Volunteer  Batta&on  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
composed  of  companies  equal  to  any  in  the  Province,  that  the  Bat- 
talion organization  of  volunteers  endangers  the  great  essential  .inte- 
rest of  tte  service — ^the  compaav  orgamjsation.  The  folomrtg  was 
the  strinjzent  arrangement  which  I  felt  it  n^  duty  to  makewfaeH  I 
vndet'took  the  command  of  the  Battdion;  tuxditwfflbe  tfeta'tl^f^ 
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ical  Tiolfttion  b^  the  officers,  from  whaierer  motayes,  of  1117 
itioiuiy  harTO  been  the  great  causes  of  the  evils  of  our  Battalitm : 

Haioltok,  17th  December^  1862. 
2b  Lieutenanl-Colanel  Booker j 

Commandant  of  Addve  Foretj  SamiUon. 

I  hereby  aatiioriae  joa  to  submit  my  name  to  the  Govemmeal 
as  Lieutenaut-Colonel  of  the  Volunteer  Be^ment  of  laght  Infiiik- 
tiry,  now  being  organized  in  ELamilton.  The  memorandum  on  other 
mde  embodies  my  views,  and  which  I  understand  you  to  have 
explained  to  the  otiier  Officers  whose  names  you  submit  (for  majors). 
It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  I  held  a  commission  as  Lieutenant 
of  the  Incorporated  paid  Militia,  the  Queen's  Rangers,  in  1887, — 
was  two  months  on  the  Niagara  frontier  at  that  time — and  that  I 
liold  the  thanks  of  that  re^ment  on  retiring. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

ISAAO  BUCHANAH. 
MEMORANDUM. 

17th  December,  1862. 

1.  While  admitting  that  all  personal  considerations  should  give 
dace  to  secure  the  most  efficient  defence  for  the  country  and  ci^, 
1  am  impressed  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  tiie  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Hamilton  Volunteer  Regiment  (jeipedally  as  HamU- 
%mi»the  hep  to  the  Upper  Prouince)  should  be  a  military  man  of 
as  much  experience  as  possible. 

2.  For  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  object,  my  giving  tiie 
thing  a  trial  would  do  harm,  unless  it  was  understood  that,  in  cas^ 
of  my  leaving,  the  step  should  not  be  expected  in  the  Regiment. 

8.  I  could  only  entertain  the  responsibility  bv  my  having  the 

appointment  of  a  Military  Adjutant  to  be  paid  bv  the  Regiment, 

imless  we  can  get  Government  to  do  so,  as  this  is  done  in  England. 

4.  I  also  feel  that  the  senior  Major  should  be  a  military  man — 

l>ut  in  our  circumstances,  this  seems  impossible. 

(Signed,) 

A.  B.,  Commandant. 
J.  A.  S.,  Captain f  whose  name  wof 
to  be  submitted  tu  Major. 
J.  E.  O'R.,  ditto. 

.  And  on  the  back  there  is  the  following  in  Colonel  Booker'a 
-miting : — 

^^  Assented  to  and  initialed.  A.  B. 

-«  nth  December,  1862.*' 
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This  plain  understanding  was  violated  almost  firom  the  first,  hj 
.the  practical  refusal  of  the  Officers  to  avail  of  the  services  of  ike 
militaiy  Adjutant  (than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  experienced  Drill 
•  or  Musketnr-Instructor  in  Canada),  whom  I  pud  out  of  my  own 
'.  pocket ;  and  it  was  the  same  thing,  grown  so  intolerable  that  it  prao-  - 
tically  amounted  to  a  disobedience  of  my  orders  though  I  appeared 
not  to  see  it,  which  in  Au^t  led  me  to  feel  thatthe  time  had  arrived 
when  I  had  tiie  alternative  either  to  resign,  or  to  inaugurate  a 
.  qrstem  of  punishment,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  volunteer 
system.   If,  to  some  extent,  my  conditions  were  not  fuU;^  known  by 
some  previoudv  to  my  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Dnll  Ground^, 
,  this  could  not  be  pleadea  subsequently.    Of  course  in  my  arrange- 
ment, at  tiie  begmning,  I  had  no  personal  object  in  view,  and  no 
jeference  to  the  particular  case  of  this  battahon.    My  object  was 
,  to  gumxl  against  we  general  (almost  universal)  evil  of  the  Bacrifiae 
^  the  driU  of  the  vdunteerSy  to  the  ver^  creditable  deaure  of  their 
Officers  to  educate  themselves  hj  practice;  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  admit,  that  the  evil  has  been  less  with  us  than  I  ever  saw  it  before^, 
this  being  no  doubt  in  tiie  proportion  that  the  seal  and  assiduity  ot 
Officers  were  greater. 

The  next  violation  of  the  agreement  with  me  involved,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  the  entire  apparendy  disrespectful  ignoring  of  me,  and  dis- 
allowance of  the  Battalion  having  been  under  the  least  obligation 
to  me.  In  m^  particular  case,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  positive 
disrespect  was  intended,  and  I  only  view  it  as  an  eztraordmahr  con- 
firmation of  the  views  w&ich  I  expressed  in  my  address  of  10th 
Aug.,  as  follows :  ^^  As  an  mdividual,  I  sympathise  with,  and  I  may 
say,  less  or  more,  approve  of  the  thingp  wnich  it  were  subversive- 
'  of  all  my  self-respect  as  well  as  my  auwority  to  overlook  as  Colonel 
of  the  ]rattalion  even  if  this  would  not  be  a  vioktion  of  my  duty  iik 
that  capacity.  I  now  perfectly  understand  that  the  allowance  of 
independent  companies  or  unpaid  volunteers  can  only  be  to  the 
Captain  and  officers  of  their  particular  company ;  and  I  prefer 
putting  my  resignation  rather  on  occurrences  which  were  inevitable 
wnder  the  tyttem^  than  which  are  peculiar  to  the  18th  Battalion^ 
thus  parting  with  yon  on  such  good  terms  that  hereafter  there  may 
te  nothing  to  prevent  us  co-operating  together  towards  the  great 
object  winch  we  have  in  common."  And,  fieur  from  wishing  to 
aggravate  the  usurpation  of  the  officers  commanding  companies, 
I  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  have  turned  out  that  all  officera- 
but  myself  had  been  consulted,  and  that  the  views  of  the  men  had 
been  mdirectiy  got  at,  seeing  that  each  of  the  latter  had  it  in  his 
power  to  leave  <£e  Battalion  if  a  Colonel  was  forced  on  it,  in  whose 
hands  he  would  not  consider  his  life  so  safe  as  in  other  hands.     £ 
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Iiad  fotidfy  hoped  to  bare  temained  «n  honorarj  metnker  of  tb* 
Officer's  Clab,  which  I  bad  established,  and  whose  first  mess  dimnsr 
l^as  at  mj  house  on  the  Motmtam,  and  to  have  had  a  vmce,  if  noi 
11  rote,  in  afl  apiKrintments  for  yean  to  come,  as  a  friend  above  tSk 
ttofires  except  the  interests  of  ike  BattaKon.  I  thonght  that  ^th 
(especially  so  kmg  as  I  represent  Hamilton  in  Parliament)  mi^t 
bare  been  of  nse  to  the  senrice  as  well  as  to  Ae  Battafion,  wfafle  it 
woold  hare  giren  me  the  desired  excnse  of  continuing  to  Aare  Hi 
pecuniary  s^nifices,  which  are  so  much  greater  than  many  of  As 
^ffficers  uid  men  can  afford.  You  wfll  observe  that'I  go  into  theie 
twrticidars  with  the  public  view  of  showing  the  danger  there  wooH 
ie  of  trusting  too  much  to  volunteer  battefion  organization,  even 
with  the  best  companies  and  in  Ihe  most  favourable  circumstances. 

But  that  I  think  it  best  fer  the  interest  of  the  service  andof  tfts 
l>attalion  that  I  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  I  could  go  into 
many  more  details.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself  with  tlto 
"Shortest  recital  of  the  Acts  which  wiU  make  the  case  and  state  of 
things  clear  to  the  battalion.  Q%ese  are  as  follows :  Nevertheless 
all  the  circumstances  already  explained  and  while  I  am  still  adiog 
as  IdttUenant-Colanel  commanding  (from  its  being  the  desire  of  the 
Government  not  to  accept  my  resignation)  the  officers  commanding 
ihe  eight  companies  (one  of  whom  had  transmitted  his  own  reagiA- 
tion  to  me  two  months  ago  and  had  ceased  to  drill)  presented  a 
requisition  to  another  civifian  to  take  my  place,  without  m  the  least 
fainting  the  thing  to  me  or  to  the  Battalion,  or  even  consulting  tbb 
«ther  officers,  as  I  eventua/hf  found  out.  I  had  thus  no  opportunity 
.to  remind  them  of  the  condition  I  had  made,  when  I  agreed  to  take 
the  position  during  the  period  of  prelimmary  business  and  expense, 
that  my  successor  should  be  a  mifitary  man.  I  certainly  could  ntft 
be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  putting  so  great  an  insult  oli 
the  battalion,  as  to  have,  by  special  agreement,  stipulated  tiiat  the 
pfromotion  should  pass  the  battalion,  otherwise  thim  in  fiivour  of  a 
profesoonal  soldier. 

It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  deepest  anxiety  to  know  what  to  do  ia 
the  extraordinary  circumstances.  Bfy  desire  to  see  peace  and 
unanimity  prevad  if  possiUe  in  the  Battalion  alone  dictated  uQr 
-eourse.  I  took  the  ground  that  if  the  subalterns  had  been  con- 
sulted (which  I  took  for  granted)  it  would  be  for  the  mterest  df 
Ae  Battalion  that  I  should  set  the  example  to  the  Majors  of  unaid* 
wty.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  cS  whether  the  name  proposed 
^  to  be  laid  before  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-CSiief,  wii 
Ae  best  or  not,  if  his  nomination  was  unanimous  it  mi^t  be  ^ 
best  slate  of  things  practicable  in  the  chrcumstances,*  aIthoug|h  I 
liad  a  rig^t  to  com|dain  of  the  violation  of  the  agreement  with  me. 
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^When  llierefbre,  the  Brigade-M^or  liad  sbown  me  the  requisitiQa^ 
md  1  had  duly  considered  all  the  circumstsoiceB,  I  wrote  two  notes^ 
<ttie  to  the  gendeman  to  whom  the  requisitioii  had  been  made  an6^ 
i}ie,  other  to  our  Senior  Major.  The  former  of  these  was  in  the 
fbHotring  words : 

«  HamiltoI^,  lOih  November,  1868, 
Tuesday  Evening. 
^^  Mt  dkab  Sib, — ^Ton  will  receive  a  requisition  from  Officers  <^ 
the  iSth  Batbaliaii,  that  your  name  may  be  put  before  the  Gbveriir 
ment  as  my  successor  as  lieutenant-ColoBdl  thereof,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  m  expressing  my  hope  that  you  wil  accede  to  i^. 
^^  I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  interest  in  the  Battalion  wiD  continuei 
and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  towards  its  success  so  far  as 
an  outfflder  can." 

The  latter  note  was  of  the  same  date,  and  in  the  foUowing  words  i 

^^  Mt  dsab  Sm, — Though  your  notice  to-day,  was  the  first  I  hiii 
of  the  requisition  to  *****  I  heard  of  it  otherwise 
this  afternoon,  and  having  tak^i  the  whole  position  and  circum- 
stances of  the  battalion  into  my  most  serious  consideration,  I  have 
Seh  it  my  duty  to  write  to  him  as  per  copy  within,  which  please  sh6w 
to  M^or  O'fiinlly.  As  I  feel  it  will  be  the  best  for  the  interest  el 
jourselves,  as  weU  as  of  the  battalion,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  thai 
you  and  Major  O'Reilly  take  the  same  course." 

Tkese  w>tee  were  delivered  aa  the  11th  instant,  but  not  being  in 
tswii  that  day  (it  being  the  public  Thanksg^vmg  Day),  I  heard  n^ 
more  of  the  matter  till  the  12tii.  And  what  I  heaixl  will  be  best 
explained,  by  my  giving  a  note  which  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  to 
wfiiBi  the  reqiDflition  had  been  preFonted. 

"  Mountain,  12th  November,  1863, 
Thursday  Evening. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  note,  and  would  have  written  a 
line  to  you  before  leaving  town,  but  tiMit  (this  being  tiie  Etig^bh 
steamer's  day)  I  was  enjp*08sed  to  the  last  moment. 

"  In  respect  to  the  Battalion,  further  circumstances  have  come  tp 

'  my  knowledge  which  make  me  advise  you  not  to  act  in  the  matter 

till  you  make  sure  tiiat  a  majority  of  the  officers  wirii  jon  to  do  so 

— as  otherwise  you  mi^t  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Battahon  togelih^r. 

^  I  took  the  course  1  did  of  writing  to  you  and  also  to  the  majors 

(vug  per  copy  of  my  letter  which  I  now  enclose)  hoping  to  set  tha 

'  example  of  unanimity  and  thus  to  redeem  the  grave  error  whicli 

Ae  Captains  had  committed,  through  ignorance  I  am  willing  tl^ 

Appose. 
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«Y(majre  of  ooone  aware,  from  the  Brigade-Major  having  at  dii^ 
request  of  the  Captains  presented  it  to  you  before  I  had  seen  iV 
that  I  had  cause  of  the  deepest  offence,  had  I  chosen  to  suppose  ttie 
Oaptains  capable  of  intending  disrespect  to  me. 

^  Li  the  circumstances,  however,  mj  mterest  in  the  Battalion  led 
me  to  take  the  course  wluch  I  thou^t  most  likely  to  prevent  other 
Officers  taking  oflfonce. 

^^  I  hoped  tiiat  the  Majors  would  follow  my  example,  and  I  thon^t 
it  likely  that  the  Lieutenants  had  been  consulted,  althou^  my  soa 
(an  Ensign)  had  never  heard  of  the  proposed  requisition. 

^^  I  have  now  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  otiier  officers  have  takeft 
oifence  at  the  Captains,  and  I  think  itdue  to  you  that  you  know 
this,  so  that  you  may  act  cautiously." 


Haying  received,  from  the  gentleman  referred  to,  a  note  stating 
that  his  letter  allowing  his  name  to  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-iurChief,  had  already  been  sent  to  Quebec,  I  addieaa- 
4ie  following  note  to  him : 

''Hamilton,  16th  Nov.,  1868. 

''  Mt  dbab  Sib,— I  find  that  thirteen  officers  of  the  13th  Battalioii 
have  sent  a  protest  to  the  Government  against  any  appdntment  ci 
my  successor  until  tiiey,  and  four  others  who  were  not  consulted,^ 
ahould  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions. 

''  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to  o&ll  a  En)ecial  public  meeting 
of  the  officers  for  Friday — three  days'  notice  being  required.  My« 
object  is  to  get  greater  unanimity  established,  as  without  this  tlie 
Battalion  would  cease  to  exist. 

'^  I  have  also  felt  it  my  duty  to  convey,  botii  by  telegraph  and  mail, 
this  information  to  Oovemment,  and  to  advise  that  time  be  givem 
to  get  comparative  unanimity,  as  this  would  be  the  only  chance  of 
tiie  Battalion  bemg  kept  together." 

My  telegram  to  Oovemment  was  as  follows : 

<«  Hamilton,  16th  November,  1868. 

*<  To  LiSUTXNAKT-COLONEL  POWBLL, 

JDeput^AcffuUnU  O-eneraij  Quebec, 

**  Don't  appoint  my  successor  till  greater  unanimity  is  attained^ 
otherwise  the  battalion  will  be  broken  up.  I  am  astomshed  to  find 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Officers  had  never  been  consulted.  I  myself 
was  never  consulted.  I,  however,  overlooked  this;  and,  in  order 
to  set  an  example  of  unanimity,  I  wrote  to  the  gentieman  to  whom. 
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tke  nqmaitioii  was  made,  that  I  would  be  glad  if  he  allowed  hk 
lame  to  be  aabmitted.  My  example,  however,  did  not  indaoe  any 
ether  Officer,  who  had  not  been  comralted,  to  oome  m ;  and  thirteen 
Officers  have  sent  you  a  protest  against  any  appcnntment,  nntil  there 
is  a  general  consultation  of  Officers.  I  have  seen  it  my  duty  to  call 
ft  special  general  meeting  for  Friday.  Three  days'  notice  were 
required.  The  gdIj  safe  course  of  the  Government  is  not  to  make- 
aiiy  f4>pointment  meantime. 

^^ISAAO  BUGHAKAN." 

The  following  was  the  reply : 

"  Qotbbc,  17ih  November,  1868. 

^  To  Ldbutbnaht^olonxl  Buchakan, 
Hamilton. 

'  *<  Telegram  received.  Appointment  will  not  be  made  at  present. 

^^Wai£SB  Powkll.'* 


THE  GBKER^L  QUSSnON  OF  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FBOVINCE. 

.  I  avail  of  this^  as  of  every  proper  occasion,  to  refer  to  the  vital 
question  of  the  proper  defence  of  the  Province.  Hamilton  is  proud 
m  remembering  how  much  its  former  Member,  the  late  Sir  AllaiL 
McNab,  did  in  the  militia  organization ;  and  through  tiie  pre-eminent 
energy  of  this  cit^,  we  shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  able  to  exert  the 
most  salutary  influence  on  the  well-conffldered  system  of  defenoe- 
which  the  Province  looks  to  Parliament  to  mature.  Indeed  there 
is  no  doubt  that  tiie  strong  views  expressed  by  me,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  Militia  beinff  established  as  would  be  the  nuun 
arm  of  the  Provinces'  defence,  £d  much  to  get  Government  to  alter 
its  views  of  last  year,  and  to  declare  for  this  principle ;  and  I  have 
enly  to  hope  that  my  other  strongly-expressed  conviction  (that  the 
€xpen9e  of  the  mUitia  is  one  whwh  should  be  raised  by  a  JSrecttaXy 
and  should  not  depend  on  the  State  for  the  time  being  of  the  Pro^ 
vincial  exchequer^  may  equalljr  prevail.  But  ratfier  £an  make  any 
lengthy  remarks  here  on  tins  vital  matter,  I  prefer  referring  you  to 
my  speech  in  Parliament,  on  the  11th  September  last,  whi^  1  shall 
append  to  this.  Tou  will  observe  that  it  is  an  oboanization  as  a. 
ensAT  MiUTiA  FORCE,  that  I  think  volunteers  should  be  sent  to  the 
frontier.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  principle  adopted  by  which 
tihere  would,  in  one  month  in  each  yearj  (for  me  whole  thirty  days 
if  the  Province  can  afford  this)  sm  always  during  wary  be  a  fiii^Ka 
of  the  volunteers  individually  into  the  militia. 


Th0  niliiia  Kud  the  couHtrjr  AoniA  te  eourtrttbte  toni».  Sveiy 
maa  in  ibe  oomilfy,  old  sad  youngs  sfaoold  feel  kbuBelf  a  nffilii^ 
nuuat;  and  be  the  mora  ready  to  pay  money  towards  the  ProvineeV 
defe&oe,  the  less  he  k  aUe  to  gm  bodily  assistimee.  There  areo& 
^  Militia  Rolls  about  860,000  names :  say  that  we  dedoet  a  thM 
who  could  plead  disability  for  acti^  service,  unless  iik  time  of  aotui 
war^  aad  we  assome  240^000  men  as  our  sedefttary  militia — a  Bum^ 
ber  every  year  increasing.  It  would  reqiure  a  four&  of  tUs  namber, 
or  60^000  men,  to  be  drilled  each  year  for  a  month,  or  for  so  many 
days  less  as  the  want  of  funds  made  necessary.  The  turabg  out, 
for  the  time  specified,  of  this  active  force  would  be  eompuUory^ 
unless  Uie  reauired  number  should  volunteer,  which  no  doubt  would 
be  the  case,  if  all  is  done  bv  Parliament  for  these  defiraideis  of  the' 
Province  that  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  tnucA  more  than  aftmrOi 
<;ould  be  got  to  volunteer  for  a  month's  driU  with  pay  at  half  a  dollar 
a  day ;  but  the  preference  of  volunteering  into  the  Active  IVElitia 
'(whidi  would  be  a  thing  so  much  valued  as  to  make  young  men 
volunteer  as  the  means  of  attaining  it)  should  be  given  to  the 
volwnteer  companies^  in  consideration  of  their  remsdning  embodied 
during  the  whole  year.  I  think  also  that  the  Offio^n  of  the  volun- 
teer companies  who  volunteer  into  the  Active  Militia,  should  be 
entitled  to  a  step  higher  rank  in  the  militia  service,  tiian  that  which 
tbey  held  in  the  volunteer  service.  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  it 
as  militiamen,  not  as  membere  ef  Tohmteer  companies,  that  I  feel 
_yoa  should  be  called  upon  for  active  service  ;  my  strong  views  on 
tiiis  point  having  been  expressed  in  the  following  words,  in  which  I 
cleeed  my  explanation  in  Parliament : 

^*  He  (Mr.  BuehMian),  in  conclusion,  desired  to  guard  himself 
against  future,  as  there  have  been  former,  base  attempts  to  repre- 
sent him  as  not  appreciating  the  Yoluntoer  force.  He  was  hin»df 
a  Volunteer  in  ISdT,  and  in  1862 — ^his  son  now  carries  the  colours 
of  the  ISih  Battalion — and  no  one  was  prouder  than  he  was  of  the 
paet  historf  and  present  energy  of  the  Canafian  Volunteers.  The^ 
are  the  eiite  of  tlie  fifilitia  of  the  Province,  and  tlieir  excellent  spirit 
wiU,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  leaven  the  wbole  body,  should 
ooeasioQ  require  it.  Individually,  and  as  individual  companies,  in 
whieh  they  act  as  with  one  will,  thev  are  idl  that  men  can  be  ;  but 
still,  they  are  Vohmteer%^  and  it  is  mipossible  they  should  have  tb^ 
flftriot  battalion  discipGne,  to  which  they  would  cheerfully  submit,  if 
it  were  necessary,  or  if  they  were  under  the  moral  obligation  of  dtm&g 
their  compulsory  duty  as  miUtiamm.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  compared  to  the  moral  cbKgation^  as  wdl  as  compubton,  tmder 
iridoh  a  militiaman  acts,  the  promise  to  tbe  Province  of  the  Volmh 
ieersismore amere  temporary  noOeeof  intention;  andletitalwayt 
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te  remesiberdd,  to  fhe  erecSt  of  lite  tolrnxfeeer,  flmt  tttts  is  ft'notiei^ 
tf  mtention  to  do  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  niQitary  dntjr  of 
the  country,  and  more,  iherefere,  tiian  the  eonntry  has  anj  right  to 
ezpeet  (Xf  hmi.  We  need  not  conceal,  however,  fit>m  onrselves,  that 
when  patriotically  loining  a  volunteer  company,  a  not  inconcdder- 
able  proportion  of  we  volunteers  have  not  stopped  to  reflect  on  the 
relationships  in  life  wldch  will  prevent  them,  however  willing,  doing 
more  than  their  own  share  of  the  defence  of  the  Province.  All, 
therefore,  that  it  is  safe  to  calculate  is,  that  by  vdunteering  tiie  men 
mean  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  their  own  share  in  the  defence  of 
^e  Province,  and  it  is  the  &tal  error  of  l&e  Administration,  timt, 
in  regard  to  invasion,  it  has  been  led  to  depend  on  the  volunteers 
more  than  just  as  individually  splendid  elemenU  to  render  much 
more  easy  the  rapid  formati<m  of  a  GREAT  PROVINCIAL 
MILITIA  PORCB.'^ 

PARTING  ADVICE. 

And  now,  in  bidding  the  Battalion  farewell,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
better  show  mv  deep  interest  in  the  individuals  composing  it  than 
by  reminding  tiiem  of  the  following  glorious  passage  m  Henbt  THI 
Fifth: — 

"  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  King's  ;  but 
"  Every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.    Therefore 
^*'  Should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
"  Every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  work  every 
^^  Mote  out  of  his  conscience  ;  and  dying 
^'  So,  Death  is  to  him  advantage  ;  or  not  dying, 
"  The  time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such 
^^  Preparation  was  gained ;  and  in  him  that 
^'  Escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  thmk,  that 
^^  Making  God  so  free  an  offer,  He  let  him 
^^  Outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and 
"  To  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare." 

*^  Volunteers,  as  well  as  profesrional  soldiers, — and  all  men,  as 
JoMiers  in  the  common  battle  of  life  who  see  their  comrades  daSy 
dropping  around  them, — ^should  ever  keep  these  words  before  them 
as  a  rule  of  duty  and  conduct.  Indeed,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  have  the  same  high  confidence  of  the  existence  in  any  man  cf 
Ifcc  proper  sense  of  du^  to  his  sovereign,  if  I  saw  not  in  him — tft 
tvidence  of  ki$  perpettumjf  fteling  MmHtf  in  a  hiffher  presence  than 
Hat  of  man — that  original  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  femily — ^ihat 
fteedom  of  soul— of  whidi  the  consequence  is  that  proper  sdf 
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rarpeet,— that  thoaghllal  aolioitatioii  for  his  penonal  aafelgr,  in  dii#. 
propordoii  to  the  pontion  in  which  he  is  placed — ao  well  portrayed 
m  md  glorioua  words  which  I  have  quoted. 

Isaac  Buohahak. 


KB.  BUCHAHAH'S  ADDBBS8  ON  TEAVSMimNQ  TO  QOYSBNMKIIT  HIS 
BBSIGKATION  AS  USCTKirAKT-GOLOJIBL  OF  THB  18lh  BATTAUOV. 

^^  Officers^  nofHfommUiioned  cfficeny  and  men  qf  the  18C&  Baltaikm^ 
Volunteer  MUUia: 

<<I  am  sony  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  ^ou 
before  I  resigned,  my  regret  at  havmg  prematurely  to  part  mth 
^Ott.  And  now  I  can  see  no  good  object  to  be  served  by  entering 
mto  any  more  particulars  than  the  public  have  to  do  with,  for  as  an 
individual  I  sympathise  with,  and  1  may  say,  less  or  more  approve 
of,  the  things  which  it  were  subvernve  of  all  my  self-respect  as  well 
as  of  my  authority  to  overlook  as  Colonel  of  the  Battahon,  even  if 
this  would  not  be  a  violation  of  my  duty  in  that  capacity.  I  now 
perfectly  understand  that  the  allegiance  of  independent  companies 
or  unpaid  volunteers  can  only  be  to  the  Captam  and  Officers  of  their 
particular  company ;  and  I  prefer  putting  my  resignation  rather  on 
occurrences  which  were  inevitable  under  the  system  than  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  18th  Battalion,  thus  parting  with  you  on  such  good 
terms  that  hereafter  there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  co-operatin£ 
together  towards  the  great  object  which  we  have  in  common.  Indeed 
nothing  would  be  viewed  by  me  a  prouder  achievement  than  here- 
after to  raise  an  independent  company  of  volunteers,  if  I  had  time  to 
g^ve  to  drill. 

^*  There  is  no  greater  admirer  of  the  volunteer  system  than  I,  but 
it  must  be  a  volrnitary  and  not  a  compulsory  system,  otherwise  tiiere 
is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere.  To  tiie  extent  then  that  there 
was  campuleion  in  the  lifilitia  Bill  lately  introduced,  the  Oovera- 
ment  is  under  a  misunderstanding;  and  so  great  was  this  misunder- 
standing that  I  suppose  there  would  under  that  Bill  scarcely  be  a 
volunteer.  I  see,  therefore,  that  my  resignation  will  have  as  its 
misdon  to  proclaim  to  the  Government  wit£  a  loud  voice  that  you 
|re  vohmteeriy  and  should  not  be  expected  to  be  more  ;  whue  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  having  the  nulitiamade  such  that, 
you  can  remain  volunteers.  In  repurd  to  our  own  Battalion,  I  can 
only  further  say  that  my  mterest  in  it  shall  not  cease,  but  that  my 
best  assistance  will  be  ^ven  to  whomsoever  the  Oovemor-Gtoneral 
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ttay  please  to  appoint  as  my  saGceBeor,  altiiongh  I  shaD  be  anrioas 
to  ainiken  the  QoTemment  to  the  fact  that  this  volunteer  system 
-shoold  be  viewed  rather  as  a  preliminary  organization  for  drill,  or 
«s  a  ^tem  of  calling  into  existence  dements  which  may  be  hereafter 
80  placed  as  to  do  good  service  to  their  country;  it  being  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  present  handful  of  volunteers  could  (or 
that  if  it  ^bled  in  numbers  they  could)  do  what  is  expected  of 
them^  to  defend  Hie  frontier.  In  my  speech  to  you  at  the  opening 
of  our  Drill  Shed,  I  dwelt  at  some  len^  on  ito  being  the  first  con- 
ttderation  that  all  volunteer  arrangements  be  such  as  not  to  bxposi 

imnULY  THB  LIYBS  OF  THB  MBIT,  WHICH  I  AM  NOW  SATISFIBD  TBI 

PRB8BNT  8TSTBM  WOULD  DO.  On  the  Subject  of  a  new  state  of 
things,  to  which  the  present  system  would  be  an  auxiliary,  I  cao 
suflSciently  express  my  view  by  giving  below  a  quotation  from 
yesterdajrs  Sbeetaiar;  and  with  every  ^od  wish  for  you  as  a  body 
and  individually, 

^^I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Isaac  Buchanak.'* 
Hamilton,  10th  August,  1863. 


JBxtrtutfram  ^^Speetator**  of  yesterdayy  deseribing  ihenewMUiUm 
Organization  deriderated  hy  Mr.  Buchanan : 

The  Militia  question  has  been  somewhat  unexpectedly  brought 
njp  here  in  a  definite  form,  by  a  local  occurrence  which  we  have  no 
doubt  wiU  excite  surprise,  and  give  rise  to  much  remark.  Our  city 
member,  Isaac  Buchanan,  Esq.,  has  felt  it  is  AxAj  to  the  Province^ 
as  well  as  to  himself,  to  resign  Us  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
«f  the  Tlurteenth  Battalion  of  Volunteer  Militia.  His  eyes  have  been 
#pened  to  the  imminent  danger  we  are  m  from  an  efficient  Militia 
'svstem  being  prevented  by  one  apparently  beiug  in  existence^ 
although  it  is  a  svstem  amounting  to  nothing  as  a  main  arm  of  de- 
fence, while  fitted  to  do  admirable  service  as  an  auxiliary.  The  total 
nnfitness  of  independent,  unpaid  volunteers  for  battalion  organisa- 
tion is  the  great  fact  to  winch  Mr.  Buchanan  has  become  alive. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  volunteers  were  in  the  least  jealous  of  control 
by  a  Colonel  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  there  could  be  very  little  hope 
for  any  other  man  receiving  sufficient  consideration.  It  appears 
that  in  addition  to  finding  a  large  amount  of  DriU  room,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  great  DriU 
^edy  which  reflects  such  credit  on  Hamilton ;  that  he  procured 
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wdjNttd  0iit  of  hifl  owB  pocket  aa  ejmrienced  miUtary  oflicer  w 
A^utu^ ;  that  ia  order  to  stake  tke  Mttalion  vmifofrmy  he  agreei 
4o  r^eve  the  Goveraiaent  of  tbe  pa^inent  of  six  doHacs  to.  eadi 
ian  of  tlie  Bifle  a&d  Highland  Conwaoies ;  thatathisownezpenae 
lie  aent  abroad  fora  set  of  sfdeadidBeguneatal odours, and  a  Mote 
and  Drum  band ;  that  to  aid  b  keeping  up  the  wfrit  (fe  corp^  ct 
^e  BattalioQ,  he  was  the  means  of  getting  ap  an  OflScer's  cbk^ 
with  a  monthlj  Mess  dinner ;  and  all  most  know  that  in  giving  so 
Wick  of  his  time,  he  was  gimgthat  on  which  nomonej  value  could 
he  placed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  one  poasesasag  Less 
mfluenoe  coold  have  got  on  so  weU  as  Calonel  BnchiBUMn. 

The  error  lies  at  the  root  of  the  eQrstem.  Unpaid  volunteering 
does  not  seem  cabbie  of  being  carried  out  in  discipline  when  it  goes 
bejond  the  Compaq.  The  aUegiance  is  to  the  Company  not  to&e 
Be^pment.  In  such  case  the  same  discipline  is  impossible  as  in  the 
Une.  The  unpaid  volunteer  is  necessarily  too  independent  He  can 
give  his  Captain  two  months'  notice,  and  quit.  Mr.  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald's  BUI  may,  perhaps,  alter  this ;  he  proposed  in  his  former 
Bill  that  young  men  shomd  volunteer  for  fiveyears^  and  only  leave 
,  with  the  sanction  of  the  GK)vemor-(}eneraI ;  but  ifihi$  were  adapted 
there  would  be  no  volunteers.  In  this  we  think  the  volunteers  are 
right,  and  so  thinks  Mr.  Buchanan.  Every  one  knows  that  there 
can  practically  be  no  allegiance,  except  to  the  officer  whose  influ- 
ence raised  them.  We  valne  ui^d  vdnnteeriag  ae  «  praetidl 
institution,  very  adbiirable  and  suitable  for  Caas^ ;  but  unpaid 
volunteering,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  a  matter  generally  speaking 
ef  independent  cofiD4>anies.  This,  we  imderstand  to  be  Mr.  Bu- 
trhanan's  view.  He  dees  not  wonder  aft  the  difficulties  he  haa  had; 
but  it  does  not  prevent  his  f^ing  that  self4:espect  requires  him  to 
mngn  evenif  h»  loss  of  confidence  in  the  system  did  not  make  thia. 
imperative.  We  understand  Ins  idea  to  be  that  there  sheold  be 
Battalion  Drill  by  a  Drill  Instnietor  or  I^  the  Captains  in  rotation* 
and  the  field  oj^eere^  M  to  be  prafi^emonal  men^  dundd  onlji  he 
mpomted  when  0uy  wre  ealled  into  ihefiddfor  actim  eerviceSmx. 
AioikanaA  ttunks  this  is  the  only  footing  on  which  the  lives  of  the 
men,  when  taken  to  the  frontier,  would  be  safe.  If  volunteer 
^sScers  wish  promoti0n  over  the  rank  of  Captain^  liiey  should  fg^iiX 
in  the  militta. 

But  the  nsan  paint  now  brought  up  is,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  feeia 
Aait  be  liave  no  loi^r,  by  remainaje^  Colonel  -of  a  volunteer  Batta- 
lion,  appear  to  approve  of  a  ^tem  which  coostijbutes  volunteers  Hat 
>mab  defimoe  of  tlie  Province.  As  auxiliEicies  no  man  values  them 
iMte  than  Mr.  Budianani,  butthev  must  be  no  more  than  awcOMh 
He  UuiAb  4ibat  a  Provincial  Militi^  woiAj  of  the  Proviuea^ 
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should  be  organbed  without  delaj,  and  our  present  yolttnteering^ 
peserved  as  an  auxiliary,  more  of  a  local  character  being  ^ven  to-^ 
it — that  i8»  its  first  dut^  to  be  local  protection,  although  it  should  b^ 
in  the  power  of  the  Governor-General  as  Commanaer-in-Chief  to 
organize  I3ie  unpaid  volunteers  into  Battalions  and  send  them  to  the 
frontier  in  case  of  necesffliy.  To  expect  volunteers  without  pay  to> 
do  more  than  this  is  quite  illusory.  A  high  military  authority  has 
characterized  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's  Bill,  proposed  to^sj^niit, 
as  creating  a  sUmding  army  without  pay^  and  with  wery  dUcour- 
agement  in  fine  and  ciherwUej  to  the  volunJteer  that  seeim  poMMU 
to  be  conceived!  Mr.  Buchanan  has  become  satisfiied  that  t{te  MiH- 
tia,  when  on  duiy ,  must  be  paid  and  enjoy  certain  privileges ;  pos- 
sessed of  these  he  hopes  that  enoug|h  would  volunteer,  as  is  the  case 
in  England,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ballotting,  which  is  of  course 
tiie  only  alternative.  MR.  BUCHANAN  INSISTS  THAT  ALL 
SHOULD  BE  TAXED  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  MILL 
1?IA  FORC&,  leaving  the  volunteers  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
government  as  at  present,  aliiioagh  eventually  the  localides  should 
take  over  their  expense. 

Mr.  Buchanan  feels  that  in  regard  to  fincfing  the  means,  THS 
MATTER  IS  VERY  WRONGFULLY  MINGLED  UP  WITH 
;THE  provincial  EXCHEQUER,the  defence  of  the  Province 
being  really  not  a  matter  so  much  for  the  Government  as  for  tbs 

rople.  It  IS  not  so  much  to  proteot  the  Government  that  assistance 
required  from  Canadians  to  the  British  troops ;  it  is  the  defence 
of  the  people  and  their  property  that  requires  this.  No  eicpense 
Aoidd  be  gone  to  that  is  not  necassary,  but  our  lives  and  property 
must  be  protected,  and  the  people  should,  through  a  amaU  per-cenr 
tage  an  me  assessment  roUs^  annually  raise  the  amoujst  in  the  locar 
Uties,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  Provincial  Government  for  distribution, 
according  to  the  Statute,  among  the  Provincial  Militia.  As  MR. 
BUCHANAN  SAYS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  COUN* 
tRY— PERSONAL  AS  WELL  AS  REAL— SHOULD  DB- 
^END  THE  COUNTRY.  He  calculates  that  an  eighth  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  of  all  assessable  property  would 
Hupport  a  strong  militia.  This  is  clearly  something  which  we  have 
in  our  power,  and  if  we  refuse  to  do  it  we  must  not  be  astonished  if 
Ihe  loyalty  of  Canada  is  impugned  in  En^and. 

[Hit.  Buchanan's  speech  in  jPariiaxoent  on  11th  September,  wilt 
1>e  published  separately,  as  Miuru  Brochurr,  No.  2,  together  witli 
some  other  detaUs  of  the  Means  qf  Dtfenccj  on  wUch  the  Province 
'should  insist.  Whatever  these  Brochures  produce  will  be  applied 
-ifr  contributions  towards  a  fund  for  the  Monument  in  The  Gore^  by 
«he  MititaiMdiVoknbaen^  which  ins  i>eett  telkdl  (tf,  telhe  lat» 
Colonel^  ttie  Honourable  Sir  AUan  N.  MacNab,  Baronet.] 
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Bevolationaiy  war  as  Engliahmen  do  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  or  m 
Englishmen  and  Sootchmen  do  ihe  old  Border  Conflicts,  as  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  History,  Poetry,  and  Romance,  but  not  of  bitter 
feeling ;  if  they  had  earned  into  practice  the  wise  saying  of  a  gallant 
American  Commander  m  China,  now  a  Confederate  (%ieftain,  and 
remembered  on  all  occasions,  or  even  on  great  occasions,  ^^  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water ;''  il  they  had  given  ns,  what  our  Colomes 
invariably  ^ve  ns,  their  moral  support  to  our  diplomacy  and  their 
material  aid,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  in  times  of  peril,  then  I 
will  freely  admit  that  your  argument  would  be  divested  of  half  its 
danger.  The  Colonies  could  not  be  preserved  by  your  system,  but, 
if  they  were  friendly  nations  when  they  were  gone,  to  part  with 
them  might  only  be  a  question  of  dignity  and  convenience.  England 
nught  still,  in  her  isolation,  be  re^rded  as  the  mother  of  nations,, 
andbe  treated  with  all  courtesy  and  respect.  The  Empire  would  be 
gone  but,  if  secure  of  the  chivahrous  support  of  the  outlying  Pro- 
vinces, the  Islands  might  be  safe. 

But  let  us  borrow  again  the  stem  lessons  of  history.  Did  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  cease  to  chew  the  old  roots  of  bitterness  ?  Did 
they  turn  to  Old  England,  as  a  ladv  turns  to  her  mother  after  an 
elopement,  when  she  is  married  and  setUed  and  all  is  forgotten  and 
forgiven  ?  Is  it  not  almost  incredible  with  what  persistent  suspicion 
and  mistrust  every  movement  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment  has  been 
regarded  in  that  country  ever  since  the  recognition  of  its  Indepen- 
dence ?  Have  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever  been  without  a 
grievance  ?  Has  not  their  diplomacy  been  most  aggressive  ?  Did 
they  not  fall  upon  the  rear  of  England  in  1812,  when  her  frt>nt  was 
presented  to  the  powerful  armies  and  skilfrd  European  organization 
of  the  first  Napoleon  ?  Were  not  their  sympathizers  flung  across 
our  frontiers  during  the  political  disturbances  of  Canada  in  1887  ? 
Was  not  their  whole  moral  support  given  to  Russia  during  the  Cri- 
mean War  ?  Were  we  not,  last  year,  openly  insulted  and  defied, 
and  only  saved  from  the  cost  of  another  conflict  by  the  vigour  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  the  divided  condition  of  their  country,  and  the  pre- 
occupation of  their  forces  by  land  and  sea  ?  Does  not  every  organ 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  come  to  us  by  every  mail 
charged  with  menace  and  hostility  to  England  ?  What  have  we 
gained,  then,  by  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  that  should 
induce  us  to  train  the  Colonies  that  remain  to  foUow  their  example 
and  prepare  for  separation  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  under  the  system 
you  advocate,  the  old  Thirteen  Colomes  maintained  a  doubtfid  alle- 
giance to  this  country  ?  Is  it  not  also  equally  clear  that  the  troops 
they  trained,  when  the  struggle  came,  were  to  a  man  enemies  to  the 
British  Crown  ?  And  is  it  not  painfrilly  apparent  that,  as  the  results  of 
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tlie  Bjrstem  you  adyocate,  the  Mother  Country  loet  all  the  advantage 
of  her*  early  colonization,  and  trained  rich  and  flourishing  comma- 
nities  to  regard  her  with  feelings  of  hostility  more  implacable  and 
undying  than  those  which  her  government  is  called  to  confront  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  truly  amazed  that  a  gentieman  of  your  keenness  of  percep- 
tion and  great  political  experience,  can  be  so  self-deceived  as  to 
press,  at  this  time  of  da^,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that,  in  every 
aspect  in  which  we  view  it,  has  proved  so  disastrous. 

Let  us  examine  it  in  relation  to  finance.  The  cost  of  the  first 
American  War  was  £104,681,218 ;  simple  interest  at  3  per  cent» 
on  this  sum  would  amount  to  £240,021,996.  £50,000,000  were 
spent  in  the  Second  American  War.  The  interest  firom  1815  to 
1862  would  be  £117,500,000.  Here  we  have  then,  in  round 
numbers,  the  enormous  sum  of  •£616,784,432  which  Great  Britain 
has  lost  by  training  Colonies  in  the  mode  which  you  recommend. 
Even  if  this  country  had  assumed  the  task  of  defending  the  oH 
Colonial  frontiers,  of  beating  off  the  French,  and  occasionally  chas- 
tismg  the  Indians,  enormous  sums  of  money  might  have  been  saved. 
It  is,  perhaps,  vfdn  to  speculate,  at  this  late  period,  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  results  of  a  different  system.  Had  timely  con-> 
cessions  been  made ;  had  self-government  been  firankly  conceded^ 
had  the  British  soldier  been  presented  to  the  Colonial  mind  as  the 
representative  of  order,  and  the  fiiend  of  fireedom, — ^who  can  doubt 
that  the  first  American  War  would  never  have  occurred, — ^that  the 
second,  which  grew  out  of  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the 
first,  might  have  been  avoided.  Even  had  a  period  arrived  when 
political  separation  became  a  convenience  or  a  necessity,  it  might 
have  been  arranged  by  firiendly  negociation ;  and  an  alliance,  offen- 
dve  and  defensive,  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fanuly,  would  probably  have  insured  freedom  of  commerce 
and  perpetual  amity  and  good  will.  The  British  troop  might  have 
been  withdrawn,  marching  to  their  places  of  embarkation  to  the 
sound  of  merry  music,  and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  self- 
reliant  communities  whose  early  struggles  they  had  shared,  whose 
industrial  development  they  had  protected,  whose  liberties  they  had 
never  menaced,  whose  blood  they  had  never  shed.  Though  it  may 
be  too  late  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  resulted  from  applying 
to  the  old  thirteen  Colonies  the  system  which  now  obtains,  no  man 
can  deny  that  the  old  one,  which  you  would  substitute  for  the  mo- 
dem, bore  nothing  but  bitter  firuit,  and  is  condemned  by  every  page 
of  our  old  Colonial  history. 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  the  modem  system  works.     Oreat  Britain, 
to  maintain  her  portion  as  a  first-rate  European  power,  is  compelled 
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to  keep  up  a  respectable  stancUng  army.  While  Russia  maintains 
a  standing  armj  of  486,000  men — and  France,  En^land^s  nearest 
neighbour,  with  a^chief  of  unriralled  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  soaring 
ambition  at  her  head,  can  call  into  the  field  in  a  few  days  680,000 
men — could  England,  if  she  had  not  a  Colony  in  the  world,  hold 
any  but  a  yery  inferior  European  position  with  an  army  of  less  than 
100,000  in  peaceful  times  T  Could  she  defend  her  soil  from  in- 
trusion and  insult,  in  case  of  war,  with  less  ?  If  she  could  not,  then 
the  Army  Estima^  would  not  be  much  reduced  eyen  if  she  threw 
off  her  colonies  to-morrow.  The  legions  might  come  home,  and  the 
outlying  portions  of  this  great  Empire  mi^t  be  lefl  to  drift  into 
new  alliances  and  hostile  connexions,  but  the  legions  would  be 
wanted  to  defend  the  British  Islands,  without  the  moral  support  or 
material  aid  of  millions  of  human  beings,  ruthlessly  seyered  from  all 
actiye  interest  in  their  success,  by  being  told  that  their  friendship 
was  not  worth  preserving. 

It  is,  then,  folly  to  suppose  that  the  Provinces,  having  no  power 
to  protect  their  interests  by  diplomacy,  and  no  voice  in  determining 
the  policy  out  of  which  hostilities  ma^  arise,  would  ever  consent  to 
keep  upstanding  armies,  to  waste  theur  revenues,  and  to  assume  the 
burden  of  their  own  defence  in  any  wars  that  England  might  pro- 
voke. To  enforce  your  policy  would  engender  ill  feeling,  and  ulti- 
mate separation.  Tne  boy  who  is  asked  to  do  a  man's  work,  and  is 
driven  from  the  homestead  because  he  lacks  the  strength,  may  still 
love  the  scenery  which  charmed  his  eye,  and  the  old  trees  that 
shaded  the  threshold  from  which  he  has  been  driven,  but  to  expect 
him  to  love  very  much  the  brethren  who  expelled  him,  would  be  to 
hope  rather  more  from  human  nature  than  is  warranted  by  our  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  The  Provinces,  once  separated  upon  such 
an  issue,  there  would  be  an  end  of  friendship,  of  mutual  sympathy, 
and  co-operation. 

"  To  be  wroth  with  those  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madaess  in  the  brain/' 

The  greater  the  affection  the  more  intense  the  hatred.  The 
Colonies,  whose  pride  had  been  thus  wounded — whose  birthright  had 
been  denied — whose  friendship  had  been  undervalued — who  had  been 
cast,  like  Ishmael,  without  the  charmed  circle  of  home-thoughts 
and  filial  obligation — ^would  form  new  ties,  and  contract  Transat- 
lantic, Asiatic,  or  European  alliances.  Friends  and  sympathizers 
enough,  believe  me,  they  would  soon  find ;  and  they  would  grow 
and  fiburish,  but  with  their  growth  would  grow  also  the  root  of  bit- 
terness ;  and  at  least  one  generation  of  Englishmen  would  have  to 
die,  perhaps  twenty,  before  this  national  eviction  was  forgotten  or 
forgjlven. 
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Take  the  group  of  Provinces  wluch  I  know  beet.  For  a  centcuey 
their  inhabitants  have  lived  under  the  Crown  of  England,  but  for 
only  twenty  years  of  that  long  period  have  they  had  constitutional 
control  over  their  internal  aflbirs.  Over  their  relations  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  they  have  at  this  moment  no  control.  Though  Cali- 
fornia, three  thousand  miles  away,  is  represented,  at  Washington^ — 
though  Algeria  is  represented  at  Paris — the  noble  North  American 
Provinces,  with  their  boundless  territory  and  resources,  and  four 
millions  of  people,  have  no  representation  in  London.  Tou  admit 
us  to  representation  in  your  Industrial  Exhibitions,  but  from  that 
geat  arena  of  intellectual  display  on  which  the  finer  minds  of 
North  America  and  of  all  tiie  Colonies  might  occasionally  shed 
some  lustre,  you  carefully  exclude  us.  Our  columns  of  gold  and 
our  pyramids  of  timber  may  rise  in  your  crystal  palaces,  but  our 
statesmen  in  the  great  councils  of  the  Empire,  never. 

Our  courts  may  exhibit  the  boundless  resources  and  advanced 
civilization  of  the  Colonies,  but  the  men  they  produce  vou  regard  as 
inferior  at  all  times,  except  when  the  Empure  is  to  be  defended ; 
then  they  are  to  be  tiasked  beyond  their  strength,  and  are  expected 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship,  from  which  at  all  other  times 
they  are  carefully  excluded.     Is  this  fair  ?    Is  it  just? 

You  will  not  deny  that  Norway  and  Wurtemburg,  with  their  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people — Saxony,  with  its  two  millions — even 
Oldenburg  and  Brunswick,  with  their  quarter  of  a  million,  are 
treated  in  England  with  a  deference  and  distinction  never  accorded 
in  this  country  to  the  North  American  Provinces,  with  their  four 
millions.  The  people  of  these  States  are  foreigners ;  we  are  only 
S^gUshmen  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atiantic.  Does  it  never 
occur  to  you  that  you  ought  to  elevate  us  to  the  full  dignity  of  citi- 
zenship, before  you  call  upon  us  to  assume  all  its  burthens  ? — ^that, 
before  you  ask  us  to  share  with  you  all  the  peril  and  cost  of  Empire^ 
^ou  should  share  with  us  its  honours  and  distinctions  ?  In  the 
simple  French  ballad,  Jeannette  expresses  her  opinion — 

"  That  tho86  who  make  the  war, 
Shoald  be  the  men  to  fight." 

Whenever  the  war  is  made,  Mr.  Adderley  makes  it,  and  Mr. 
Howe  is  called  upon  to  shoulder  his  rifle  and  do  duty  upon  the 
frontier  where  Mr.  Adderley  is  never  seen.  Is  this  fair  ?  Tet,  if 
I  understand  your  argument,  it  is  this :  Whenever  war  is  declared 
by  this  country  the  North  Americans  must  defend  their  own. 
Let  us  change  places  for  a  year,  and  your  hasty  judgment  would  be 
corrected  by  your  own  feelmgs  and  experience. 

But  we  are  told  the  old  Colonies  did  this,  and  where  is  the  hard- 
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ship  ?  I  have  already  ahown  you  what  became  of  the  old  Ck>lo- 
nies,  but  will  now  show  you  what,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
become  of  the  North  American  group  if  your  advice  were  to 
prevail. 

The  old  thirteen  Colonies  had  to  fight  Indian  tribes  scattered 
ilirough  the  woods,  and  the  French  on  tiie  firontiers,  without  roads, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  firom  the  settlements.  Vhese  wars  were  wars 
of  outposts  and  excursions.  Their  enemies — brave  and  savage 
enough,  I  admit — ^rarely  made  their  appearance  in  any  veiy  large 
numbers.  If  the  whole  Six  Nations,  or  Philip's  subjects,  en  masse^ 
were  paraded  to-morrow,  the  State  of  Maine  would  crush  them  all ; 
and  the  militia  of  Nova  Scotia  ought  to  be  a  match  for  all  the  soldiers 
that  New  France  could  have  mustered  at  any  period  in  our  old  Pro- 
vincial histdry.  But  when  you  ask  us  to  oefend  ourselves  against 
thirty  or  even  against  twenty  millions  of  people  of  our  own  race, 
whose  settlement  and  civilization  precedes  our  own  by  a  hundred 
years — ^who,  forty  years  ago,  were  sufficientiy  numerous  to  main- 
tain war  on  land  and  sea  for  three  years  a^amst  the  whole  power 
of  Great  Britain — ^you  ask  us  to  do  that  which  is  simply  unreason- 
^le  and  unjust.  If  this  be  expected  or  asked,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Queen's  name  is  to  us  no  longer  a  tower  of  strength — ^that 
the  imperial  Government  abdicates  dominion  in  North  America. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  diplomacy  of  England  is  to  involve  us  in 
foreign  quarrels,  and  that  the  arms  of  England  are  not  to  be 
employed  in  our  defence  ?  It  is  most  unfair  to  tell  us  that  because 
the  old  thirteen  Colonies  defended  themselves  against  a  few  thou- 
sand French  and  Indians,  the  five  Provinces  of  British  America 
are  to  fight  twenty  or  thirty  States,  with  a  population  of  thirty  mil- 
lions. The  idea  is  preposterous,  and  can  never  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  England. 

Should  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  settle  down  under 
separate  forms  of  Government  to-morrow,  it  is  clear  that,  though 
our  danger  may  be  diminished,  the  odds  will  still  be  fearfully 
against  us.  We  shall  even  then  have  twenty  millions  of  people, 
active,  enterprising  and  sagacious  on  our  flank,  with  a  navy  only 
inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  an  army  familiar 
with  war,  of  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  a  struggle  for  the  sanctity  of  our 
soil  and  for  the  freedom  of  our  homesteads,  we  could  not  now  make 
a  gallant  defence  even  against  this  mighty  power. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States  have  taught  us,  even  if  we 
had  not  learnt  before  in  the  history  of  Scotiand,  of  Holland,  and  of 
Switzerland,  what  may  be  done  by  a  high-spirited  and  determined 
people,  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  against  fearful  odds  and  vastiy 
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superior  nmnbers.  If  driven  to  do  it,  we  could  fight  and  die  in 
^inequal  combats  on  our  firontiers.  We  could  retire  to  our  river 
heads,  thick  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses,  we  could  even  fall 
back  upon  our  frozen  regions ;  and  we  might,  if  our  arms  were 
blessed  by  Providence,  in  t^e  end  weary  out  the  enemy  and  win 
an  honourable  peace  and  secure  our  independence.  But  is  it  not 
apparent  that  what  has  happened  to  the  Virginians  would  happen 
to  us  ?  Our  cities  would  be  captured,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our 
bridges  would  be  blown  up,  our  railways  destroyed.  The  women 
of  British  North  America,  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  as  for 
iiieir  purity  of  thought,  would  become  a  prey  to  a  soldiery  largely 
<Lrawn  from  the  refuse  of  society  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Our  commerce  would  be  destroved,  our  improvements  stopped,  our 
whole  society  disorganized.  But,  whatever  its  issue,  when  the 
war  was  over,  trust  me  that  that  portion  of  the  British  family  who 
had  sought  our  subjugation,  who  had  sh^d  our  blood,  traversed  our 
country,  and  outraged  our  women,  would  stand  higher  in  our  esti- 
mation than  that  other  branch  of  the  family,  who,  from  craven  fear 
or  calculating  selfishness,  had  left  us  to  contend  with  such  fearful 
odds,  who,  false  to  the  fraternal  traditions  of  a  hundred  years,  to 
the  glorious  unity  of  our  common  history,  to  the  dead  Englishmen 
aad  British  Americans,  lying  side  by  side  at  Ghrystler's  Farm  and 
Chateauguay,  at  Bloody  Greek  and  Queenston,  false  to  the  modem 
onion  of  hearts,  not  pens,  ratified  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  in  every 
large  city  of  British  America,  when  Queen  Victoria's  son,  the 
future  sovereign  of  this  Empire,  accepted  the  homage  of  our  peo- 
de,  who  hailed  His  Royal  Highness  as  the  representative  of  our 
Empire's  unity,  and  who  believed  that  protection  and  allegiance 
were  reciprocal  obligations. 

Far  better  would  it  be,  if  this  were  to  be  the  result  of  the 
amended  relations  which  you  propose,  that  England  should  at  once 
eay  to  North  America,  assume  the  management  of  your  own  foreign 
relations.  Send  your  own  Ministers  to  London,  to  Washington,  or 
wherever  else  you  please.  We  will  admit  you  to  the  status  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  but  we  can  no  longer  burthen  our  Treasury 
with  your  defence  or  hazard  the  contingencies  of  a  more  intimate 
union.  When  this  was  said  of  course  no  Englishman  could  confront 
the  world  with  the  calm  self-respect  which  marks  his  demeanour 
now.  The  Russian  woman,  who,  to  save  her  own  life,  flung  her 
babes  to  the  wolves,  was  slam  by  her  friends  and  neighbours.  This 
people  might  escape  the  punishment,  but  their  turpitude  would  be 
none  the  less.  On  this  point  I  speak  strongly,  but  I  speak  as  I 
feel.  My  Ufe  has  been  spent  in  developing  the  principles  and 
policy  by  which  this  great  Empire  may  be  kept  together;  and. 
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just  when  the  Provinces^  content  with  well  regolated  flelf-«pTem^ 
ment  and  honourable  imperial  relations,  are,  perhaps  for  £e  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  proving  that  British  Institutions  as  well 
as  a  British  population  may  safelj  be  transplanted,  that  an  Ibgliah- 
man  may  go  abroad  anywhere,  and  carry  with  hun  veneration  for 
his  Sovereign,  affection  for  his  brethi%n,  and  love  for  his  native 
land,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  privQeges  of  self-goyemment  under  the 
old  flag,  is  it  not  hard  to  see  this  magnificent  system,  of  which  the 
^^  Colonial  Courts  "  and  thf  Lancashire  subscriptions  are  but  the 
first-firuits,  rudely  shaken  by  speculative  politicians,  or  perilled  by 
such  taunts  and  dissensions  as  have  been  of  late  too  rife  in 
England? 

Talk  of  defending  the  Colonies, — I  hope  to  live  to  see  tiie  day 
when  the  outiying  Provinces  of  the  Empire  will  as  freely  send  their 
contingents  for  the  defence  of  these  Islands,  as  they  have  tiiia  year 
sent  their  treasures  to  your  Crystal  Palace,  and  their  cheerful  con- 
tributions to  your  distressed  manufacturing  towns.  The  anti-colo- 
idal  feeling  has  been  assumed  to  be  strongest  among  those  who,  ii 
this  country,  are  known  as  the  Manchester  School  of  Politiciana 
Ii  this  be  so,  and  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is,  then  what  a  pregnan; 
answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  noble  manifestations  of  national 
feeling,  as  contradistinguished  from  mere  local  obligations,  by 
winch  our  country's  annals  have  been  illustrated  within  a  montii. 

When  Lancashire  is  invaded  by  the  Republicans,  who,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles  have  power  to  stop  their  looms  anc 
close  their  factories,  when  gaunt  famme  stalks  throu^  her  streets* 
when  hunger  makes  wan  faces  and  weak  frames  which  pestilenct 
threatens  to  devour,  does  all  England  fold  its  arms  and  say  to  th« 
Lancastrians,  defend  yourselves,  protect  jrourselves,  feed  your- 
selves? Does  Scotland  or  Ireland  say  this?  Do  the  outlying 
Provinces  say  so  ?  No  !  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  that  tlue 
has  been  nowhere  said.  The  whole  Empire  has  rushed  to  the  relief 
of  Lancashire,  and  that  noble  Principahty  is  saved.  With  such  an 
example  before  him  will  any  Manchester  man  or  any  other  En^isb- 
man  say  to  three  hundred  and  fift^  thousand  Nova  Scotians  or  New 
Brunswickers,  or  even  to  three  nullions  of  Canadians,  defend  your-, 
selves  against  twenty  millions  of  Republicans,  whenever  our  oiplo- 
macy,  over  which  you  have  had  no  control,  fails  to  avert  a  war. 
No  I  this  will  never  be  said,  until  the  Britons  of  the  present  hour 
are  as  abject  as  those  whose  ^^  groans  "  for  more  Roman  soldiers 
provoke  our  laughter  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history.  I  grant  you 
that  all  England  has  assumed  uiat  Lancashire  should  help  herself; 
and  I  at  once  concede  that,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability,  any  of 
the  Provinces  that  have  or  are  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  war,. 
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ahaald,  to  the  ntmoat  extent  of  their  means,  provide  for  tbeir  own 
defence. 

I  ahally  by  and  bye,  show  that  whatever  may^hare  been  done  in 
o&er  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  BritiBh  Americans  have  never 
flinched  from  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  bat  before  touching 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  me  correct  a  veiy  prevalent  error 
iliat  seems  to  prevail  in  this  country,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  North 
America  that  binds  her  to  England.  This  is  a  popular  error,  and 
may  mislead  a  good  many  people  if  it  is  not  corrected. 

0ui^)ose  that  your  Scottish  border  was  fifteen  hundred  miles 
long,  and  that  Scotland  contained  thirty  millions  of  people,  with  a 
powerful  army  and  navy,  and  the  seoond  mercantile  marine  in  the 
world.  Suppose  British  America  to  contain  your  population  and 
Sngland  ours,  would  you  not,  under  such  a  condition  of  your  rela- 
tions, laugh  at  any  body  who  told  you  that  it  was  your  interest  to. 
adhere  to  us,  at  the  risk  of  the  hatred  and  hostiHiy  of  Scotland.  But 
such  is  our  position  and  yet  we  adhere  to  you.  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  a  question  of  honour  and  not  of  interest.  Is  it  firom  any  spe- 
<^  regard  we  have  for  the  Manchester  cotton  spinners,  the  cock- 
neys of  London,  or  even  for  the  very  enlightened  individuals  who 
now  wear  the  coronets  of  England,  or  divide  the  rhetorical  distinc- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No !  By  the  Beard  of  the 
Prophet,  no !  we  have  heard  and  seen  you  all,  and  we  go  back  ta 
our  North  American  homes,  conscious  that  the  race  we  are  trainmg 
there  are  worthy  to  be  classed  as  your  equals.  What  then  binds 
us  to  this  countrr  ?  Our  interest  ?  Ood  forbid.  Let  Nova  Scotia 
throw  herself  behind  the  Morrill  tarifif  to-morrow  and  shut  out  the 
manufactures  of  England :  there  would  be  cotton  mills  upon  her 
magnificent  water  powers  in  less  than  two  years,  and  the  whole 
consumption  of  thirty  millions  of  people  fpr  her  manufactures,  as 
well  as  for  her  raw  products,  would  be  open  to  her  at  once.  Her 
fishermen  would  immediately  share  the  national  bounties  which 
are  given  by  the  B.6public  to  foster  a  National  Marine.  The  coast- 
ing trade  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  open  to  our  vessels ;  we  could  coast  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. Every  Gubernatorial  chair,  every  department,  every  diplo- 
matic office,  on  either  continent,  would  be  open  to  us ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  temptations  to  desert  you,  we  still  adhere  to  England. 
Why  ?  Because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  question  of  honour  and 
affection,  and  not  of  interest.  Our  allegiaiice  has  never  been 
divided,  but  has  come  down  to  us,  in  an  unbroken  stream,  from  the 
earliest  record  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  never  been  anything 
else  but  Britons.  Why  should  we  now?  Don't  tempt  us,  by 
vnworthy  suspicions,  and  political  hypercriticism  of  our  every  act^ 
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to  deedre  to  be  anyihbg  else.  Not  only  oar  blood  but  our  thoughts 
have  been  mingled  for  centuries.  Our  fathers  fought  on  the  same 
fields,  died  on  the  same  scaffolds,  burnt  at  the  same  stakes,  strug- 
gled for  the  same  principles ;  won  the  Great  Charter,  built  the 
great  cathedrals  anijL  casUes,  cleared  up  the  face  of  England  and 
made  her  what  she  is ;  and  shall  you,  because  you  happen  to  be 
left  in  possession  of  the  homestead,  and  because  we  have  gone 
abroad  io  extend  the  territory  of  the  Empire,  to  people  the  earth 
and  to  subdue  it,  to  illustrate  and  reproduce  our  civilization  under 
new  forms  and  in  distant  regions — shall  we,  I  ask,  forfeit  our  inhe- 
ritance, be  deprived  of  our  birthright,  and  hear  our  brethren  plead 
that  their  interest  is  no  longer  promoted  by  the  connection ! 

^^^7)  70^  ^nk  little  of  your  interest  where  your  honour  is  con- 
cemea  in  your  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  Tou  do  not 
repudiate  your  treaty  with  Portugal,  or  your  moral  obligations  to 
defend  the  Turk.  Shall  your  own  brethren  be  treated  worse  than 
foreigners  ?  When  you  violate  your  compact  with  the  descendants 
of  those  Englishmen  whom  Comwallis  led  to  Halifax,  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  loyalists  who  stood  by  you  when  the  old  Colonies 
deserted,  with  those  British  and  Irish  emigrants  who  have  gone  to 
the  Provinces  with  their  shamrocks  in  their  bosoms  ana  their 
thisties  in  their  hats,  fondly  believing  that  they  were  not  going  from 
home.  When  England  does  this,  then  let  the  holders  of  the 
National  Scrip  look  out,  for  she  may  be  expected  to  do  anything. 
When  John  Bull  stoops  to  this  humiliation,  when  he 

"  —grows  80  coTetouB, 
To  lock  his  rascal  coflfers  from  his  friendS| 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thanderbolts, 
Da^h  him  to  pieces.'* 

I  have  promised  to  prove  to  you  that,  upon  all  trying  oocasionSy 
the  North  American  Provinces  have  not  shrunk  from  the  perils  or 
the  cost  of  war.  When  the  old  Colonies  revolted,  every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Northern  Provinces  to  declare  their  indepen- 
dence. The  few  persons  who  were  disaffected  were  sufficientiy 
active.  A  slight  demonstration  was  made  upon  the  Common  of 
Halifax,  and  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  by  a  few  thought- 
less young  men  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  but  these  disturbances 
were  promptly  put  down,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  remained 
firm  to  their  allegiance. 

In  1775  the  British  Government  had  but  one  weak  battalion  in 
Canada,*  numbering  not  much  more  than  500  men.     The  Bepubli- 

*  See  Sir  James  Garmichael  Smith's  «  Prtcit  0/  tkt  War*  tn  Canada^'*  ai 
admirable  work,  just  published  by  his  son. 
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^eans,  under  General  Montgomery,  invaded  Canada  in  the  direction 
of  Montreal,  preceded  by  proclamations  offering  the  most  tempting 
inducements  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Canadian 
Ifilitia  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Royal  authorities  on  every  point 
of  the  frontier. 

At  Fort  St.  John,  Chambly,  Sorel,  they  did  duty  with  the  regu- 
lars, and  might  have  successfully  defended  this  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, had  not  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  strategy  been  seriouslv  at  fault. 

Arnold  led  a  force  of  1,200  men  up  the  Kennebec  and  down  the 
-Chaudidre ;  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  Montreal,  joined  hun  with 
the  bulk  of  his  force  at  Quebec.  ^^  The  garrison  of  that  city  con- 
sisted only  of  one  company  of  regulars,  with  some  seamen  and 
marines  from  a  sloop  of  war  lying  in  the  St.  Lawrence."  Of  the 
1600  bayonets  that  confronted  this  formidable  American  invasion, 
1400  at  least  must  have  been  wielded  by  the  strong  arms  of  the 
Canadian  Militia.  Four  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  by  the 
combined  Republican  armies,  gallantly  led  and  directed  by  Arnold 
and  Montgomery.  At  every  point  the  enemy  was  foiled  and  driven 
back  by  these  sixteen  hundred  men,  four-fifths  of  them  being  those 
raw  Canadian  Militia,  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion,  in  this 
country,  just  now  to  depreciate  and  undervalue. 

This  time,  at  all  events,  the  Province  was  saved  by  the  steady 
valour  of  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  send  any  efficient  succour  till  the  spring. 

In  1776,  Arnold,  s^ll  encamped  before  Quebec,  was  reinforced 
by  a  strong  column  of  3000  men,  "  with  some  heavy  artillery." 
4000  Republicans  occupied  St.  John,  Chambly,  and  Montreal. 
Help  came  from  England  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  invading 
armies  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Province,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  war  was  carried  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  then 
followed  that  disastrous  campaign  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne's  army  at  Saratoga. 

Tie  war  of  1812-15  was  neither  sought  nor  provoked  by  the 
British  Americans.  It  grew  out  of  the  continental  wars,  with 
which  we  certainly  had  as  little  to  do.  Whether  a  Bourbon  or  a 
Bonaparte  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  us.  We  were  pursuing  our  lawful  avocations — 
<;learing  up  our  country,  opemng  roads  into  the  wilderness,  bridging 
the  streams,  and  organizing  society  as  we  best  could,  trading  with 
our  neighbours,  and  wishing  them  no  harm.  In  the  meantime 
British  cruisers  were  visiting  and  searching  American  vessels  on 
the  sea.  Then  shots  were  fired,  and,  before  we  had  time  to  recall 
our  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  conunerce,  or  to  make  the  slightest 
preparation  for  defence,  our  coasts  were  infested  by  American 
cruisers  and  privateers,  and  our  whole  frontier  was  in  a  blaze. 
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Ton  count  the  coet  of  war  by  the  Army  and  Navy  EiliBiateB^ 
bat  who  can  ever  count  the  cost  of  that  war  to  ns  ?  A  war,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  into  which  we  were  precipitated  without  our  know* 
ledge  or  consent.  Let  the  coasts  of  Engkmd  be  invaded  by  power- 
ful armies  for  three  summers  in  succession ;  let  the  whole  Chaimel, 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Nore,  be  menaced;  let  Southampton  be 
taken  and  burnt ;  let  the  South-downs  be  swept  from  the  Hamp* 
shire  hills,  and  the  rich  pastures  of  Devonshire  sup]dy  &t  beeves 
to  the  enemy  encamped  in  the  Western  Counties,  or  marching  on 
Manchester  and  London ;  let  the  youth  of  England  be  drawn  batnx 
profitable  labour  to  defend  these  great  centres  of  industry,  the- 
extremities  of  the  island  being  given  up  to  rapine  and  to  ]duiider ;. 
teokcj  the  women  of  England  living  for  three  years  with  the  sound 
of  ajiillery  occasionally  in  their  ears,  and  the  thouj^ts  of  some- 
thing worse  than  death  ever  present  to  their  imaginations ;  fancy 
the  children  of  England,  with  wonder  and  alarm  on  their  pretty 
&ce8,  asking  for  three  years  when  their  fathers  would  come  home ; 
fiemcy,  in  fact,  the  wars  of  the  Roses  or  the  Civil  ware  back  again ; 
and  then  you  can  understand  what  we  suffered  from  1812  to  1815. 
Talk  of  the  cost  of  war  at  a  distance  ;  let  your  country  be  made  its 
theatre,  and  then  you  will  understand  how  unfair  is  your  mode  of 
calculation,  when  you  charge  us  with  the  Army  Estimates,  and 
gjive  us  no  credit  for  what  we  have  done  and  suffered  in  your  wars. 

Though  involved  in  the  war  of  1812  by  no  interest  of  fSuilt  of 
our  own,  though  our  population  was  scattered  and  our  coasts  and 
fit>ntiere  almost  defenceless,  the  moment  it  came  we  prepared  for 
combat  without  a  murmur.  I  am  just  old  enough  to  remember  that 
war.  The  commerce  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  it  is  now,  but  what  we  had  was  ahnost  annihilated. 
Our  mariners,  deb'arred  from  lawful  trade,  took  to  privateering,, 
and  made  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  Our  Liverpool  ^^  clippers'' 
fought  some  gallant  actions,  and  did  some  service  in  those  days. 
The  war  expenditure  gave  to  Hahfaz  an  unhealthy  excitement,'but 
improvement  was  stopped  in  aU  other  parts  of  the  Province ;  and, 
when  peace  came,  the  collapse  was  fearful  in  that  city.  Ten  years 
elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  the  derangement  of  industry  and 
the  extravagant  habits  fostered  by  the  war. 

A  few  regiments  were  raised  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  their 
militia  was  organized,  and  some  drafts  from  the  interior  were 
brought  in  to  defend  Halifax,  whence  the  expeditions  against  the 
French  Islands  and  the  State  of  Maine  were  fitted  out.  Canada 
alone  was  invaded  in  force. 

Greneral  Smith  describes  the  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Militia  m 
the  few  but  weighty  words  that  become  a  sagacious  military  chief-^ 
tain  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  facts  of  history: — 
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In  1812  the  Bepablicans  attacked  Canada  with  two  corps, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  13,800  men.  The  British  troops  in  the 
Province  were  but  4,500,  of  which  8,000  were  in  garrison  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  But  1,500  could  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  Upper 
Canada.  From  the  capture  of  Michilimacinac,  the  first  blow  of 
the  eampmgn,  down  to  its  close,  the  Canadian  Militia  took  their 
share  in  every  military  operation.  French  and  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  loyalty,  steadiness  and  disciplme.  Of  the  force  that 
captured  Detroit,  defended  bv  2,600  men,  but  a»few  hundreds 
were  regular  troops.  Brock  had  but  1,200  men  to  oppose  6,800 
«n  the  Niagara  frontier.  Half  his  force  were  Canadian  Militia,  yet 
ihe  confronted  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  gallant  action  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  left  an  imperishable  record  of  the  steady  disciplme  with 
which  Canadians  can  defend  their  country. 

The  mvading  army  of  yeomen  sent  to  attack  Montreal  were  as 
stoutly  opposed  by  a  single  brigade  of  British  troops,  aided  by  tiie 
Militia.  In  the  only  action  which  took  place  the  Canadians  aloue 
were  engaged.  The  enemy  wa?  beaten  b^k,  and  went  into  winter 
/tjuarters. 

In  1818,  Canada  was  menaced  by  three  separate  corps.  The 
Niagara  district  was  for  a  time  overrun,  and  York,  the  capital  of 
the  Upper  Province,  was  taken  and  burnt.  The  handful  of  British 
troops  that  could  be  spared  from  England's  European  wars,  were 
inadequate  to  its  defence,  but  in  every  struggle  of  the  campaign, 
disastrous  or  triumphant,  the  Canadian  Militia  had  their  share. 
The  French  fought  with  equal  gallantry  in  the  Lower  Province. 
At  Chateauguay,  Colonel  de  Salebeny  showed  what  could  be  done 
with  those  poor  undisciplined  Colonists,  who,  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  tell  us,  can  only  be  made  good  for  anything,  by  withdrawing 
them  from  their  farms  and  turning  them  into  regular  soldiers.  The 
American  General  had  a  force  of  7000  infantry,  10  field  pieces^ 
and  250  cavalry.  De  Saleberry  disputed  their  passage  into  the 
<  country  he  loved  with  1000  bayonets,  beat  them  back,  and  has  left 
behind  a  record,  of  more  value  in  this  argument,  than  a  dozen  pam- 
phlets or  ill-natured  speeches  in  Parliament.  Of  this  action. 
General  Smith  says :  "  The  afl^r  upon  the  Chateauguay  river  is 
remarkable,  as  having  been  fought  on  the  British  side,  almost 
entirely  by  Canadians.  The  RepublicJiiis  were  repulsed  by  a  very 
.  inferior  number  of  Canadian  Militia  and  of  troops  raised  in  Canada, 
thus  aflbrding  a  practical  proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Can^ 
dians,  and  the  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  policy,  of  improrins 
tiie  Canadian  Militia,  so  as  to  be  fully  equal  in  discipline  and 
instruction,  to  any  American  troops  that  may  be  brought  agunst 
them  at  any  future  opportunity." 
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Bat  why  need  I  multiply  iUustratioiis  ?  It  is  apparent  that  but 
for  the  steady  discipline  and  gallant  condaet  of  ttie  Militia,  w1m> 
are  now  held  so  cheap,  the  small  British  force  which  the  mother 
coontiy,  fighting  Napoleon  on  the  Gontinenty  could  safely  spare,. 
would  have  been  overpowered,  and  that  Canada  would  have  oeen 
lost  before  Waterloo  was  won,  as  it  would  have  been  before  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops  in  1775,  but  for  the  gallant  defence 
of  Quebec. 

But,  you  may  say  to  me,  all  this  has  changed.  The  year  1862^ 
presents  more  formidable  combinations  to  confront  than  the  year 
1812.  The  United  States  have  grown  and  thriven,  are  populoos 
and  trained  to  war,  have  railroads  pointing  to  your  frontiers,  and 
a  powerful  navr  on  their  coaBts. 

I  grant  all  this,  but  will  shew  you  presently  that  there  are  some- 
elements  of  hope  and  progress  at  the  other  side.  But  first  let  me 
shew  you^  that  if  the  forces  are  so  unequally  balanced,  British 
statesmen  and  legislators  are  themselves  to  blame.  When  the 
Independence  of  Sie  United  States  was  established  in  1788,  thej 
were  left  with  one  hatf  of  the  continent  and  you  with  the  other. 
You  had  much  accumulated  wealth  and  an  overflowing  population. 
They  were  three  miUions  of  people,  poor,  in  debt,  with  ttieir  countiy 
ravaged  and  their  commerce  disorganized.  By  the  slightest  effort 
of  stateemanship  you  could  have  planted  your  surplus  population 
in  your  own  provinces,  and,  in  five  years,  the  stream  of  emigration 
would  have  been  flowing  the  right  way.  In  twenty  years  the 
British  and  Republican  forces  would  have  been  equalised.  But 
you  did  nothing,  or  often  worse  than  nothing.  From  17tt4  to  1841, 
we  were  ruled  by  little  paternal  despotisms  established  in  this 
country.  We  could  not  change  an  officer,  reduce  a  salaiy,  or 
impose  a  duty,  without  the  permission  of  Downing  Street.  For  all 
that  dreanr  period  of  60  years,  the  Republicans  governed  them- 
selves, and  you  governed  us.  They  had  uniform  duties  and  Free 
Trade  with  each  other.  We  alwavs  had  separate  tarifi,  and  have 
them  to  this  day.  They  controlled  their  foreign  relations — ^you 
controlled  ours.  They  had  their  ministers  and  consuls  all  over  the 
world,  to  open  new  markets,  and  secure  commercial  advantages* 
Your  ministers  and  consuls  knew  little  of  British  America,  and 
rarely  consulted  its  interests.  Till  the  advent  of  Huskisson,  our 
commerce  was  cramped  by  all  the  vices  of  the  old  Colonial  system. 
The  Republicans  could  open  mines  in  any  part  of  their  country. 
Our  mines  were  locked  up,  until  seven  years  ago,  by  a  close 
monopoly  held  in  this  country  by  the  creditors  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
How  few  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  who  gased 
at  Nova  Scotia's  marvellous  column  of  coal  in  the  Exhibition,  this 
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flommei^,  but  would  have  bluahed  had  they  known  that  for  half  a 
eentory  the  Nova  Scotians  could  not  dig  a  ton  of  their  own  coal 
without  addng  permission  of  half  a  dozen  English  capitalists  in  the 
city  of  London.  How  few  Englishmen  now  reflect,  when  riding 
over  l^e  rich  and  populous  states  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  liffissouri, 
and  Arkansas,  that  had  they  not  locked  up  their  Oreat  West,  and 
turned  it  into  a  hunting  ground,  which  it  is  now,  we  mij^t  have 
had  behind  Canada,  three  or  four  magnificent  Provinces,  enlivened 
by  the  indust^  of  millions  of  British  subjects,  toasting  the  Queen's 
health  on  their  holidays,  and  making  the  vexed  question  of  the 
defence  of  our  frontier  one  of  very  easy  solution. 

I  parade  these  pictures  of  disparity  in  no  spirit  of  querulous 
complamt,  but  to  shew  you  that  if  the  British  Provinces  are  not 
stronger,  the  people  who  have  struggled  against  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, and  made  them  what  they  are,  are  not  to  blame.  There  is 
a  British  statesman,  now  rendering  good  service  in  another  depart- 
ment, who  in  1889  had  the  sagacitv  to  see  through  the  rottenness 
of  tins  old  Colonial  system,  and  wno  had  the  boldness  to  try  an 
experiment,  which  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success. 
Lord  Russell's  despatches,  written  in  that  year,  conferred  self- 
government  on  the  North  American  Provinces.  Not  self-govern- 
ment, in  the  sense  in  which  some  shallow  politicians  in  this  country 
advocate  it  now,  and  who,  if  permitted,  would  destroy  tins  Empire. 
But  self-government  to  the  full  extent  that  it  was  then  demanded. 
Self-government,  which  did  not  change  our  allegiance,  that  guarded 
every  Treaty  and  every  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  which  left 
us  firee  to  change  our  cabinets,  dispense  our  revenues,  control  our 
officers,  open  our  lands,  and  regulate  our  trade.  Above  and  beyond 
all  that  Lord  Russell  has  ever  done,  or  said,  or  written,  not 
excepting  his  services  in  passing  your  own  Reform  Bill,  when  he 
dies,  his  fame  will  rest  upon  his  despatches,  and  on  his  colonial 
policy  of  1839.  The  system  then  established  has  spread  to  the 
Eastern  and  African  Colonies,  and  it  will  continue  to  spread, 
wherever  hereafter  our  people  occupy  the  waste  portions  of  the 
earth,  and  establish  a  British  commumt^. 

Under  that  system  the  North  American  Provinces,  for  the  laat 
twenty  years,  have  gro¥m  and  thriven.  Old  controversies  have 
been  settied,  old  grievances  redressed,  old  abuses  swept  away. 
We  have  no  disputes  with  England,  except  when  you  send  us  a 
Governor  deficient  in  constitutional  training,  tact,  and  common 
sense.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  is  everywhere  sustained  by  a 
parliamentary  majority.  If  we  do  not  govern  ourselves  well,  we 
nave  nobody  but  ourselves  to  blame.  " 
Here  lies  our  first  great  source  of  strength  in  any  future  contest 
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with  the  RepabMcans  across  the  border.  Oorfiitare  is  assured,  and 
it  inolades  every  element  of  hope,  every  security  for  rational  fiee- 
dom.  The  advancing  enemy  can  no  lon^r  hope  to  find,  in  any  of 
the  Provinces  a  divided  population.  Bis  proclamations,  offering  us 
ihe  benefit  of  Republican  institutions,  would  produce  even  Icoi 
elect  than  the  droppings  from  a  flock  of  wild  geefie  flying  over  the 
soil.  We  have  been  guided  by  experience,  they  by  theory.  We 
4ave  dung  to  instituiions  which  have  borne  the  test  of  centuries, 
theirs  have  been  tried  in  the  recent  contest,  and  have  yielded  t6 
the  simplest  strain.  We  have  secured,  in  combination,  me  largest 
personal  liberty  with  a  strong  executive.  They  appear  to  be  unable 
to  protect  their  country  wiSiout  sacrificing  the  guards  of  public 
and  social  life. 

We  will  defend  our  country,  then,  because  our  institutions  are  a 
p^l  of  it,  and  our  institutions  are  worth  preserving.  In  any  future 
.contest  with  our  Republican  neighbours,  trust  me,  that  the  conces- 
sions made  to  us  by  England  in  1839  will  be  worth  an  army  upon 
the  fix>ntier.  You  seem  to  be  half  repentant  for  the  share  you  have 
had  in  urging  these  concessions.  Be  re-assured.  Do  not  lend  your 
fine  talents  to  those  who  mean  what  you  do  not  mean,  who  would 
go  further  than  you,  who  would  pollard  the  British  oak  that  you 
would  only  trim  ;  who,  not  having  themselves  the  wit  to  guide  the 
glorious  snip  of  Empire,  in  which  we  are  all  embarked,  would  put 
her  under  jury  masts,  and  hug  the  shore  to  disguise  their  ignorance 
of  navi^tion. 

But  I  admit  that  when  fighting  is  to  be  done,  there  is  some- 
thing more  required  even  than  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause.  I 
have  not  lived  all  ui  yr  life  in  a  garrison  town  without  knowing  the 
difference  between  discipline  and  the  want  of  it ;  between  a  soldier 
and  a  civilian. 

But  a  great  mistake  prevails  in  this  country  as  to  the  amount  of 
discipline  which  our  North  American  Militia  would  require,  in 
order  to  make  them,  if  not  quite  equal  to  your  crack  regiments, 
quite  as  good  as  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  in  conducting  defensive 
warfare  in  a  new  country.  Let  us  see  what  our  young  men  know 
that  many  of  your  old  soldiers  do  not.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
trained  to  field  work  and  field  sports.  They  can  row,  swim,  fish, 
shoot,  ride,  walk  on  snow  shoes,  and  camp  in  the  woods  in  half  an 
hour  without  the  aid  of  canvas,  hut  themselves  in  the  winter  any- 
where where  wood  is  to  be  had.  These  are  fine  accomplishments^ 
as  your  Guards  would  have  discovered  last  winter,  had  two  or 
three  thousand  of  our  young  fellows,  with  their  rifles  and  snow 
shoes,  and  a  week's  provision  on  their  backs,  chosen  to  have  dis- 
puted their  passage  anywhere  between  Bic  and  Montreal.    Bat 
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sappoee  tiiat  war  had  been  declared  last  year,  and  that  the  young- 
sters had  joined  the  Ouards,  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  man, 
how  long  would  they  wilh  their  hearts  in  the  business,  have  been 
leamine,  in  addition  to  what  they  knew,  all  that  a  disciplined 
-soldier  has  to  teach  ;  and  how  rapidly  would  they  have  taught  the 
Ouardsman  what,  for  his  own  preservation  and  efficiency  in  such  a 
country,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  know  ?  It  is  on  this 
admirable  combination  of  qualities,  on  this  reciprocal  interchange 
of  services,  sympathy,  and  instruction,  that  in  the  second  place,  I 
Tely  on  auy  tuture  wars  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  wage  in 
defence  of  our  Provinces  in  North  America.  Your  troops  will 
always  have  the  highest  discipline,  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
a  profession,  in  its  elementary  stages  not  difficult  to  learn,  and  our 
young  men,  who  cannot  afford  to  leave  their  &rms  and  play  at 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  will  be  apt  scholars,  and  not  bad  teachers 
to  the  soldiers  in  iune  of  peril.  It  was  this  admirable  combination 
ef  the  finest  qualities  reqmred  to  make  an  army,  that  told  upon  tiie 
>combats  of  lol2-15,  and  that  will  tell  upon  any  future  contests 
into  which  we  may  be  driven.  We  ought  to  have  good  leadership 
and  good  drills  from  the  first  apprehension  of  hostilities,  and, 
having  these,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  materials  wherewith  to 
work  are  in  quality  unsurpassed. 

But  you  will  naturally  ask,  may  they  not  be  improved  ?  and 
should  not  the  youth  of  the  Colonies  be  trained  to  arms  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  co-operate  with  British  troops  in  defence  of 
our  common  country  ? — and  I  answer,  that  we  are'  training,  and 
preparing 'to  train  them  in  a  mode  suitable  to  the  condition  of  our 
country — ^in  a  mode  that,  while  it  is  but  little  burdensome,  and 
excites  no  ill-will  in  the  Provinces,  can  give  no  offence  to  our 
neighbours. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  by  facts  drawn  from 
Nova  Scotia,  with  which  1  am  best  acauainted.  During  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  our  Miliiaa  laws  were 
very  rarely  revised,  the  Militia  were  never  called  out,  and  our 
population,  bysy  with  the  arts  of  peace,  ^^  studied  war  no  more." 
Matters  contmued  in  this  state  tall  the  Volunteer  movement  be^an 
in  this  country.  Almost  simultaneous  with  that  movement,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  and  guidance  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  we 
began  to  raise  Voluntoer  Companies  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  there 
are  now  between  three  or  four  thousand  young  men,  in  the  flower 
-of  life,  who  have  selected  their  own  officers,  approved  and  com- 
misnoned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  purchased  their  own  uniforms, 
and,  under  the  sharp  training  of  efficient  drill  sergeants,  taken  from 
Mthe  British  army  and  paid  by  the  Province,  have  become,  in  % 
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BwreUeiidy  short  tiine^veiyeffectivetroopB.  W»  have  one  b«tt>lioD 
that  brigaaea  with  the  garrison,  strong  companies  at  Pictou  and 
Sydney  for  the  defence  of  the  coal  mines,  and  niao(y  otliers,  foxnad 
and  forming,  in  the  seaport  towns  and  rural  district.  Taking  the 
number  at  4,000  and  our  population  at  850«000,  this  wouM  be 
equal  to  86,000  Volunteers  to  be  raised  in  this  country.  Taking, 
the  cost  of  uniforms  and  amounts  expended  in  ammunition  and 
organization  at  X25,000,  and,  comparing  our  revenue  with  yoursr 
it  can  be  shown  that  our  expenditure  is,  in  proportion  to  our  meaos^ 
equal  to  an  outlay  of  £9,738,000  for  this  country.  Should  we  be 
scolded  for  domg  this  in  the  eliort  period  of  three  years  ? 

But  we  have  done  more.  We  have  set  serioudy  about  re-orga&- 
inng  our  Militia.  The  whole  force  is  being  enroned.  Old  officers 
are  retiring  with  their  rank.  Those  who  are  young  «umgh  and 
still  deore  to  serve  are  told  to  qualify  or  resign.  No  young  officer 
is  unpointed  who  has  not  qualified.  The  militaiy  sjnrit  has  revived 
with  the  ap^rent  necessity,  and  is  fast  spreadmg  all  over  the 
Provinces.  Half  the  members  of  the  Lepilatnre  last  winter 
earned  an  appetite  for  breakiGiet  in  the  diul«room,  and  used  to 
pass  my  window  on  the  coldest  monungg  with  their  riSes  over  their 
shoulders.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  is  as  eomm<m  a  sound  as  the  note 
of  the  Bob-o-Link,  and  intercolonial  shooting  matches  are  becoming 
an  institution. 

Our  Militia  Laws  had  not  been  revised  since  that  rather  memo* 
rable  period  when  Governor  Fairfield  called  out  the  militia  of 
Maine  to  aettie  the  north-eastern  boundary  questiim  by  an  invasion 
of  New  Brunswick.  What  took  place  then  finely  answers  the 
argument  that  in  the  Provinces  we  wait  for  Bntiah  troops  to 
defend  us. 

On  that  occasion  there  were  but  a  regiment  or  two  in  all  the 
maritime  Provinces.  The  Canadian  garrisons  were  too  fiur  (tf,  and, 
it  bebg  winter,  could  only  come  to  us  by  the  road  the  Gruards 
traversed,  or  through  the  enemy's  country.  But  we  did  not  wait 
for  troops  from  England  or  from  Canada  either.  Our  Militia  Law 
was  revised  in  a  single  day,  and  ample  powers  given  to  the 
Governor  to  s^d  every  pound  of  revenue  and  call  out  every  man 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  aefence  of  our  sister  Province.  Fancy 
Scotland  or  Ireland  menaced,  and  every  man  in  England  ordered 
to  torn  out  for  hdr  defence,  and  you  have  a  parallel  to  what  took 
|daoe  in  Nova  Scotia.  Bad  we  hemtated,  had  we  waited,  there 
might  have  been  collisions,  perhaps  war,  but  the  promptness  of  our 
demonstration  astonished  Qovexnor  Fairfield ;  and  the  three  cheers, 
for  the  Queen  and  for  New  Brunswick,  ffiven  bv  the  members  of 
oar  IiQ^slatures  standing  in  theur  places,  with  the  Speaker  in  the: 
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i^i^f^home^^f  nnpariiammtarjr  the  oatbreak  of  feding  magr 
appeary-**proiV^d  to  the  mililia  of  Maine  that  if  they  crooBed  Uie 
Serder,  a  lojal  and  hi^-fpirited  people  were  ready  to  eonfront 
ihem. 

The  iemtory  m  dispute  was  given  away,  CaiDada  and  Kew 
Bmnswiek  were  almost  solit  in  halres.  The  provinciab  Udd  dowu 
their  armsy  and  acoeptea  peaee  on  such  terms,  wiUi  shame  and! 
«orioW)  not  mueh  reUeved  by  tiie  snbseqnent  discovery  of  an  old; 
map,  which  showed  how  our  diplomatist  had  been  practised  npon- 
From  that  period  tiU  the  occurrence  of  the  Trent  affiiir,  last  winter,, 
the  prevaiyng  bdief  m  all  the  Provinces  was  this,  that  for  no  Nortfi 
American  interest^  or  no  N<M-th  American  question,  would  Great 
Britain  go  to  war.  In  this  belief  omr  militia  laws  were  neglected,, 
our  training  ceased.  Our  officers  grew  old  and  obese,  or  d^d,  aid' 
nobody  would  take  ibeir  places.  No  Oovemment  would  q^ond  a 
pound  upon  defence,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  guarantee  to 
ttie  Litercelonial  Bailroad  in  1851 ,  the  impression  deepened  that 
HkB  people  of  this  country  were  indifferent  to  our  prosperity  or 
defence. 

When  ifaeTrentaffidr  aroused  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  em^ 
last  autumn,  we  were,  as  we  were  in  1812,  utterly  unprepared, 
war  agajn  was  none  of  our  seeking. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had  thousands  of  vessels  upon 
the  sea,  scattered  all  over  the  worid.  Canada  had  her  thousand 
miles  of  frontier  unprotected.  Had  war  come,  we  knew  tliat  our 
money  losses  would  have  been  fearful,  and  the  scenes  upon  our  sea 
coasts  and  our  frontiers,  sternly  painted  as  they  must  occur,  with- 
<  out  any  staretch  of  the  imagination,  might  well  bid  tiie  *'  boldest 
hold  Ibs  breath  for  a  time."  But,  did  a  single  man  in  aH  iboae 
noble  Provinces  falter  ?  No !  Evefy  man,  aye,  and  every  wamaa^ 
aocepted  the  necessity,  and  prepared  for  war.  Again,  it  was  a 
queslaon  of  honour  and  not  hiterest.  In  a  week  we  couM  have 
.  arranged,  by  negociation,  for  peace  with  the  United  States  and 
have  kept  out  of  tbe  quarrel.  But  who  thou^  of  sudi  a  thing  t 
Tour  homesteads  were  safe,  ours  in  peril,  a  British,  not  a  coloiual 
ship,  had  been  boarded,  but  what  then  ?  The  old  flag,  that  had 
floated  over  our  fathers'  heads,  and  droops  over  their  graves,  had 
been  insulted,  and  our  British  blood  was  stirred  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  our  pockets.  The  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  Province^, 
no  less  than  ib^  fine  taxyops,  and  war  material,  shif^ped  firen  this 
'  country,  worked  like  a  charm  at  Washington.  Presidettt  Lincoln,, 
like  Qovemor  Fairfield,  saw  eleariy  (iiat  he  was  to  be  ccnfronted, 
not  only  by  tiie  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  but  by  a  united  aad 
yghnsprxted  popdtatien.     The  effect  was  sedative,  the  ci^ves^ 
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were  ffvea  up,  and  ike  proYincials,  as  is  Aeir  habit  when  iliere  ii 
no  danger  to  confront,  returned  to  their  peaceful  avocations. 

We  were  pursuing  these  most  sedulously,  not  disturbed  by  aay 
panic  fear  of  our  Republican  neighbours,  and  most  unconscious  of 
naving  done  anything  to  warrant  the  sudden  outbreak  of  feeling 
ihat  occurred  in  this  country  last  summer,  and  with  which  we  were 
deeply  pained,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  disgusted. 

Ilie  causes  of  complamt  urged  against  Canada,  in  Englaad,  are 
two-fold. 

1.  Her  high  Import  Duties  are  objected  to ;  and 

2.  She  is  blamed  for  defeating  a  Ministry  on  a  Militia  Bill. 
As  respects  the  t9iiff  of  Canada,  let  me  observe,  that,  when  self- 

govemment  was  conferred  upon  that  Province,  the  right  to  ooo- 
struct  her  own  tariff  was  virtually  conceded.  By  a  special  despatdt, 
sent  to  aU  the  Provinces  when  Lord  Grey  was  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  right  to  impose  what  duties  they  pleased  was  specifically  con^ 
ceded,  providing  they  were  not  discriminating,  and  were  made  to 
attach  alike  to  importotions  from  all  countries.  No  restriction  of 
the  right  to  protect  their  own  industry  was  stated.  But  in  none 
of  the  Provinces  have  protective  or  discriminating  duties  ever  heem 
imposed. 

It  is  true  that  the  import  duties  of  Canada  are  rather  Ugh.  But 
it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  duty  raised  is  actually  requir^  to  pay 
tiie  interests  on  the  debts  of  the  Province,  to  carry  on  its  publie 
improvements,  and  to  provide  for  its  Civil  List.  It  cannot  be  shoim 
that  there  is  much  needless  extravagance  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Governor- 
General's  salary,  regarded  in  this  country  as  too  low  to  secure  the 
higher  style  of  talent,  no  public  ofScer  m  that  Province  receives 
a  remuneration  for  his  services  that  would  not  be  regarded  iu 
England  as  inadequate,  if  not  parsimonious.  The  lushest  judicial 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  only  receive  £1000  sterling  per 
annum. 

The  debts  of  Canada  were  incurred  for  the  construction  of  canali 
«nd  raibroads,  of  the  highest  Imperial  and  Provincial  importance. 
They  were  designed  to  attract  through  British  territory  a  large 

Srtion  of  the  trade  of  the  great  West.  When  the  IntercolonisI 
ulway  is  finished  wo  shall  not  only  control  the  telegraphic  and 
postal  correspondence  of  tiie  Western  States,  but  secure  to  tiie 
people  of  Great  Britain  at  all  seasons  a  steadysupply  of  breadsluft ; 
should  unhappily  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States,  ia  war^ 
be  closed  a^onst  them.  Who  then  will  venture  to  assert  tiuit  these 
were  not  elevated  objects  of  the  highest  national  importance,  and 
these  objects  bemg  secured,  surely  no  man  will  suggest  tiiat  tiie 
•debts  incurred  ougbt  not  to  be  honourably  redeemecL^ 
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Those  persons,  in  this  country,  who  desire  that  Canada^  should' 
raise  her  revenue  by  direct  taxation  rather  than  by  duties  upon 
imports,  do  not  reflect  that  there  is  a  wide  distmcticm  to  be  drawn 
between  an  old  and  densely  populated  country  and  a  new  one  but 
thinly  peopled.  In  Engbuid  we  mass  of  ilie  inhabitants  live  in 
cities  and  villages,  even  in  the  rural  districts  every  acre  of  land  la* 
owfied  and  cultivated,  and  has  a  money  value.  In  Canada,  as  in 
all  the  Colonies,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  live  at  great 
distances  from  each  o&er.  In  the  remote  settlements  land  has 
often  but  a  nominal  value,  and  money  is  scarce.  To  collect  direct 
taxes  in  such  a  country  often  costs  more  than  they  come  to.  Hence 
the  preference  shown  for  the  system  of  raising  revenue  by  import 
duties.  They  yield  more  without  harassing  the  people,  than  could 
be  got,  with  mfinite  labour  and  vexation  of  spirit,  by  any  system 
of  direct  taxation.  As  the  Provinces  prosper  and  populatioa  ' 
increases,  the  import  duties  will  come  down.  In  the  meantime,  as. 
tiiere  is  not  a  cotton  &ctory  in  anv  of  the  Provinces,  as  every  year 
tiie  consumption  of  British  manu&c'tures,  in  all  their  varied  forma, 
of  beauty  and  utility,  steadily  increases,  and  as  the  consumers  and. 
not  the  producers  pay  the  duty,  why  should  exception  be  taken  to 
pur  tarifi  ?  I  trust  that  my  explanations  under  this  head,  will  be 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfEhctory.  The  colonies  of  Engkmd  take 
now  £46,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  every  year;  and  I  hold,, 
that  as  the  selling  price  in  England  includes  all  that  the  manu&o- 
torer  has  to  pay  towards  the  national  debt,  and  the  maintenance  of 
tiie  Army  and  Navy,  the  colonists,  who  honestly  pay  for  and  con- 
sume these  goods,  pay  now,  independently  of  their  own  military 
expenditure,  a  noble  contribution  towards  the  funds  dedicated  to- 
national  defence. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  great  Province  of  Canada  has  done,, 
or  has  fiuled  to  do,  anything  to  warrant  the  sharp  Parliamentaipr 
and  newppaper  criticism  with  which  she  has  been  assailed  in  thia 
country. 

I  have  shown  vou  that  her  untrained  Militia  has  twice  saved  the 
Province,  and  I  have  shown  you  that,  on  tiie  very  latest  occasion 
when  Ghreat  Britain  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  every  man  respon- 
ded to  the  call.  Let  me  now  show  you  that,  althou^  she  may  not 
have  quite  met  the  public  expectations  of  this  country  (not  very 
Siccurately  informed  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Provmce),  she 
has  not  been  entirely  neglectful  of  her  defences,  but  is  at  this  mo- 
jment  much  better  preptu^d  to.  resist  attack  than  she  ever  was  at 
^y  former  period  of  her  history. 

In  1855  the  AGlitia  Law  of  Canada  was  carefully  revised ; 
mder  that  law  the  Government  enrolled,  drilled,  and  armed,  at 
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4iie  expense  of  die  Province,  a  yerj  respectable  volunteer  force. 
The  conntrj  was  divided  into  nulitary  districts,  and  the  whole 
sedentary  mlitia,  consistang  of  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  arguiized. 

In  1862  the  law  was  amended  to  enable  the  ConHnander-in- 
'Chief  to  make  die  enrollment  more  reliable  and  perfect  The 
Vohmteer  organisation  was  rendered  more  general,  arms  and 
•clothing  were  given  to  all  persons  who  dedred  to  enHst  in  liioae 
Volunteer  corps.  It  is  assumed,  on  good  authority,  that  Canada, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  will  have  15,000*  volunteers,  equal,  if 
ihe  population  of  the  two  countries  are  contrasted,  to  105,000  for 
•Ifae  British  Islands. 

AH  tiie  officers  of  the  Sedentary  l^Glitia  are  now  required  to 
receive  military  training  and  instruction.  They  are  removed  if 
they  do  not.  Hereafter  no  officer  will  be  appointed  or  promoted 
'who  has  not  acquired  a  fisdr  knowledge  of  arms.  The  number  of 
officers  whom  it  is  the  design  of  this  system  to  quali^,  wiD  amount 
to  20,000.  Brigade  minors  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  districts. 
The  Governor-General  is,  by  statute,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  is 
4iuthorized,  at  his  discretion,  or  on  any  apprehension  of  danger,  to 
call  out  every  man  in  the  Province,  or  any  number  that  may  be 
required.  Under  the  law,  as  it  stands,  at  fifteen  days*  notioe, 
'60,000  men,  perfectly  organized  in  companies  and  battalions,  and 
wi^  all  flieir  regimental  officers,  from  a  colonel  to  a  corporal,  could 
be  placed  upon  any  point  of  the  fix)ntier. 

what  skill  or  soldiership  have  the  great  armies  of  the  Northern 
States  exhibited,  that  we  should  be  much  afiraid  to  confront  them, 
if  the  Canadians  have  not  degenerated  and  if  this  country  shews, 
as  it  certainly  did  last  winter,  a  determination  to  fulfil  its  honour- 
able obligations?  ^'  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  mass," 
and  twenty  thousand  British  soldiers,  judiciously  distributed  and 
skilfully  led,  with  this  fine  force  at  their  back  or  serving  in  the 
ranks  beside  them,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  any 
invading  army  which  the  Northern  States  can  send  against  I2iem. 
But  I  apprehend  that  when  those  States  emerge  from  the  present 
disastrous  civil  war  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  madly  rush 
into  a  war  with  England.  Looking  to  their  mourning  households, 
to  the  maimed  and  emaciated  soldiers  wandering  through  their 
streets,  to  their  heavy  national  debt,  to  their  disoMered  finances, 
and  to  the  tremendous  power  which  this  Empire  can  put  forth,  if 
we  are  onlv  true  to  each  other,  the  day  is  distant  when  those  States 
will  heedlessly  provoke  a  contest  with  this  country.     This  is 

*  Actually  26,000,  and  others  oflbred  who  coald  not  be  accepted. 
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'^Tidentfy  the  opinion  in  Canada,  and,  00  flur  at  all  eyents,  it  ^rovld 
appear  that,  m  aotmg  upon  it,  her  Gbrernment  has  heen  snatamed. 

1  have  no  derire  to  tonch  the  looal  politics  of  Canada.  I  regret 
that  the  late  Oovemment  rieoted  to  faD  on  Ihe  Militia  Bill,  and 
that  theb  opponents  were  eood-natared  or  unskilfol  enough  to  let 
them.  I  think  the  Opposition  should  have  recited,  by  reeolutimi, 
the  reasons  for  which  they  turned  the  I^Gnisters  out.  Had  they 
done  so,  a  good  deal  of  the  misapprehension  which  has  prevailed 
in  this  comitxy,  which  has  evidently  inspired  the  debates  in  ParKv 
Bient  and  ihe  critieisms  of  the  press,  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  rij^t  of  the  Parliament  of  Ca&f^a  to  turn  out  a  Ministry, 
even  upon  a  Iifilitia  BUI,  cannot  be  quesiicmed.  Had  Lord  Pat- 
sierston's  Government  been  overthrown  last  winter  upon  the 
question  of  the  fortifications,  nobody  would  have  denied  tiie  ri^ht 
of  tile  majority  to  aim  a  hostile  vote ;  and  certainly  no  British 
American,  even  if  it  had  prevailed,  would  have  fancied  that  there 
was  one  loyal  Englishman  the  less. 

I  have  shewn  that  15,000  volunteers  in  Canada  is  equal  to  a 
Jbree  of  106,000  if  raised  in  this  country.  To  complete  the  con- 
trast it  riiould  be  remembered  what  boundless  resources  are  in  an 
old  kingdom  like  this,  compared  witii  all  the  visible  means  of  taxi^ 
tion  to  be  found  in  a  new  country  like  British  America.  You 
have  the  accumulated  results  of  the  labours  of  countless  generations 
of  men,  running  over  a  period  of  some  two  thousand  years.  You 
have  all  that  your  fatiiers  and  ours  toiled  for  and  made  firom  ttie 
Boman  Conquest  to  the  departure  of  the  '*  Mayfiawer.*^  All  that 
your  ftthers  have  created  rince,  and  all  that  in  your  own  day  and 

eneration,  having  this  enormous  capital  to  work  witii,  vou  have 
en  enabled  to  earn  for  yourselves.  To  say  nothing  of  we  labour 
of  your  people,  it  is  asserted  that  the  machinery  of  this  iriaad 
performs  the  work,  every  year,  of  800,000,000  men. 

yfr&i  untold  treasures  upon  the  surface  and  beneath  it,  with  an 
annually  accumulating  capital  that  an  actuaiy  can  hardly  estimate, 
and  this  tremendous  mechanical  power  in  your  hands,  you  caa 
hear  an  amount  of  taxation  wUch  would  sink  any  new  counfay, 
with  a  limited  population  and  a  history  of  a  hundred  years,  if  she 
attempted  to  impose  upon  her  people  i^oportional  burthens.  I 
gmit  tiiat  we  have  less  poverty,  and  that  the  property  we  have  is 
more  equalh'  distributed,  but  we  have  not  a  ti^e  of  your  accumu^ 
lated  capitu  uid  productive  power,  and  the  contrast  which  the  two 
•  countries  exhibit,  in  this  respect,  d^uld  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by 
candid  reasoners  whenever  this  class  of  Questions  is  discussed. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  tne  state  of  your  defenoesy 
at  a  period  of  j^our  history  when  England  and  British  America 
2nay  be  more  fairly  contrasted  than  they  can  now. 
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In  1688,  the  popnlatim  of  En^and  waa  5,000,000.    She 
in  aa  much  peril  aa  we  are  now,  or  ever  were,  firom  the  anniea  of 
the  United  States.    The  subtle  pdicy  of  Panna  and  PhSip  wa# 
elqamg  aionnd  her :  the  Annada  was  in  the  Chamid,  and  two  oT 
the  best  appointed  armies  of  veteran  troops  Ihat  Europe  ever  aair 
were  preparing  to  land  nfoa  her  shores. 

That  they  did  not  land  was  owing  to  the  proteetion  of  an  over- 
ruling  Providence,  to  the  liberalitj  of  her  merchants,  and  to  th» 
heroic  achievements  of  those  glorious  seamen  who  left  the  had 
forces  litde  to  do.  But  had  Engbind  been  invaded,  how  was  she- 
prepared  ?  Motley,  inhis  Bittory  of  the  Ifetherlands,  tells  us  tlia 
stoty  of  her  defences,  ihe  condition  of  which  ought  certainly  to 
have  overthrown  the  Ministers,  had  Enghmd  possessed  BesponsiUe' 
Government  in  those  days. 

The  Spanish  armies  were  estimated  at  116,000  men.  '^lU' 
Sn^and/'  says  Motley,  ^'  an  anny  had  been  enrolled,  a  force  of 
86,016  foot  and  ^'  18,881  cavalry,  but  it  was  an  army  on  paper 
merelv."  Even  of  Ac  86,000  men  (not  one-fifth  of  the  mibtia  <^ 
Canada)  only  48,000  were  set  down  as  tnuned,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  training  had  been  of  the  most  meagre  description.  ^^  Of 
enthusiasm  and  courage  there  was  enou^,  but  of  powder  and  shot, 
there  was  a  deficiencv." 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  thus  describes  the  militia  he  was  sent  to 
inspect  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire : — ^'^  They  were  appcMnted  tm 
years  past  to  have  been  trained  six  days  by  the  year,  or  more, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  mu8ter4naster,  but  as  y^  iky  have  not 
been  trained  one  dojfy  so  that  they  have  benefitted  nothing,  nor 
yet  know  their  leaders.''  ''  There  was  a  general  indisposition  '* 
(in  England  then  as  in  Canada  now)  ^^  in  the  rural  districts  to 
SKpcoid  money  and  time  in  military  business  until  the  necessi^ 
should  become  imperative." 

Even  in  August,  when  th^  Armada  was  on  the  wing,  *^the 
camp  was  not  formed,  nor  anything  more  than  a  mere  handM 
of  troops  mustered  about  Tilbury  to  defend  the  road  firom  Dover 
to  London.  The  army  of  Tilbury  never  exceeded  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen tibousand  men."  ^  ' 

About  as  many  as  Nova  Scotia  could,  with  her  two  railroads^, 
have  drawn  around  the  citadel  of  Halifax  from  her  eastern  and 
western  counties  in  a  week,  had  their  services  been  required  last 
winter ;  not  half  as  many  as  Canada,  in  twenty  days,  can  now 
plant  upon  any  point  (^  her  frontier.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of 
flie  whole  ]m^  Navy  was  11,280  tons,  less  than  the  ton- 
nage  of  the  vessels  bunt  m  our  port  of  Yarmouth  in  a  dnffft 
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Tear  *  Of  the  land  forces  Molley  states  that  ''  A  drilled  and) 
disGipIined  anny,  whether  of  regulars  and  militiarxnen,  had  no  exists 
ence  whatever. ' 

The  Commissariat  arrangements  were  in  keepm^  with  the  disoir^ 
pline  and  organization.  I^icester,  writing  to  Walsmeham,  says  of 
his  raw  levies : — ^^  Some  want  the  captains  showed,  for  these  men^ 
arrived  withoat  one  meal  of  victuals,  so  that  cm  their  arrival  they 
had  not  one  barrel  of  beer  or  loaf  of  bread ;  enough,  after  twenty^ 
milee'  march,  to  have  discouraged  them  and  brcnght  them  to 
mutiny.'^  On  the  6th  August  the  Armada  was  in  Oahiis  Roads,, 
and  up  to  the  6th  no  army  had  been  assembled,  not  even  the  body 
^nard  of  the  Queen ;  and  Leicester,  with  four  thousand  men,  un- 
provided with  a  barrel  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  was  about  com^ 
mencing  his  entrenched  camp  at  Tilbury. 

These  are  the  &cts  of  history,  and  it  sometimes  strikes  me  that 
British  legislators  and  politicians  would  act  more  wisely  if  they 
were  gravely  pondered,  before  they  undertook  to  criticise  too* 
severely  nascent  but  vigorous  ofihoots  of  that  sound  old  stock  that^ 
when  passing  throudi  the  stages  of  advancement  which  we  have- 
just  reached,  when  &e  population  of  Engbind  was  about  the  same 
as  ours  is  now,  thought  themselves  able  to  face  a  disciplined  army 
with  the  limited  amount  of  preparation  that  Motley  so  quaintiy 
describes.  They  shoidd  not  compare  small  things  with  great,  but 
thingp  which  beiur  some  proportion  to  each  other,  and  they  ought 
xiot  to  expect  us  to  be  less  avcBse  to  expensive  standing  armies- 
Hian  our  ancestors  were  when  tiidr  necessities  were  quite  as  ffreat* 

But  let  me  turn  your  attentioa  to  another  period  of  Engliw  his- 
tory. Let  us  come  down  the  stream  of  time  from  1688  to  1686,. 
and  inquire  in  what  condition  the  army  and  militia  of  England 
were  when  her  population  was-  nearly  double  that  of  Canada^ 
first,  read  what  Macaulay  says  on  the  subject  of  direct  taxation :— *• 
^  The  disccmtent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is,  indeed,  almost  always 


•  ▲  fordble  and  Tirid  idea  of  tlio  rapiditj  with  which  tha  shipping  of  Tar* 
month  ia  ineraasiog  will  be  derired  from  the  perosal  of  the  tabjoined  figarai^ 
■hawing  the  amount  of  tonnage  owned  in  thia  port  at  'the  rariona  decennial 
pariodi  eince  1822 : 

In  the  year  1822  '  -  -  3,000  tona. 

^  .                               it        u     1832  -  -  4»318    " 

«        "     1842  -  .  13,766    «' 

"        «     1802  -  .  18,880     « 

«        "     1862  -  -  45,198    " 

We  my  mnch  qnestion  if  there  it  another  port  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe,  witL 
'the  lame  extent  of  territoiy  and  population,  that  can  boatt  of  equal  inereaie  ia 
llM  lame  period.^  Faniiotii&  2Vt6iiiM,  Ihva  ^eofia. 
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*aat  of  {TOportion  to  tlie  qtantitj  of  momej  which  Hhey  bring 
into  &e  Ezchtquer^  and  tha  toz  on  ehimneys  was,  even  anKmg^ 
direct  imposts,  peculiarl]^  odious,  for  it  could  be  levied  oidy  hy 
raoKDB  of  dnmieiliaiy  viats,  and  of  audi  vinta  tiie  Bn^iflh  have 
idwi^  been  impatieiit  to  a  degree  which  the  peo|de  of  o&er 
countries  can  but  iiiintiy  oonoeiYe/' 

It  ia  hoped  Ihat  some  afiowance  will  be  hereafter  made  liE«*  ear 
hereditaFf  impatieuoe  of  dnect  tasaHoiL 

After  deaenbing  tl»e  pewerftd,  well  eppctetod  asid  finely  <fim- 
pIiBed  anniea  kept  up  by  tlie  leading  powers  of  Europe  in  the  rrign 
<£  Oiarles  Hxt  Seccmd,  Maeaulay  says : — **  In  our  laland,  ea  tie 
eontrary,  it  was  possible  to  liTe  long  and  to  travel  ftr,  witheut 
bemg  reminded  by  any  martiat  aiglS  or  sound  that  the  defenoe 
«of  nations  had  become  a  science  and  a  calling.  The  majority  of 
Snriiahmen,  who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  fto- 
baUy  neyer  seen  a  company  of  regular  soldUiers.  T)m  only  amy 
which  the  kw  recognized  was  the  militia.  The  whole  number 
•of  cavaliy  and  infantiy  thus  maintained  was  popidarly  estknatod 
at  a  hundred  and  Odrty  tiiousand  men."  (Not  half  ttie  nnfifia 
of  Canada.) 

These  militiamen  recaved  no  pay,  except  when  called  mto  aetoal 
sei^oe.  Maeauhy  describes  tibem  as : — ^^  noughmen  oficered 
by  justices  of  the  peace.'* 

By  degrees  Charles  got  together  a  few  rejpmento  of  troops ;  but 
the  regcSar  army,  as  late  as  1685,  did  not  c<msi8t,  aU  mnka 
included,  of  above  seventoen  thousand  foot,  and  about  sevoiteea 
hundred  cavalry  and  dragoons,  not  a  great  many  mere,  it  would 
appear,  than  the  militia  officers  of  Canada.  The  discipline  waa 
lax,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  ^'  The  common  law  of  Ibgland 
knew  nothing  of  courto  martial,  and  made  no  distinctkm  in  ttm 
e{  peace  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  could  the 
€k>vemmeii^  then  venture  to  ask  the  most  loyal  Parliainent  fi)r 
-a  Mutiny  Bill.  A  soldier,  therefore,  by  mocking  down  his 
colonel  incurred  only  the  ordinarv  penalties  of  assault  and  bat- 
tory,  and  by  rehiring  to  obey  orders,  by  sleepng  on  guard,  or 
by  deserting  his  colours,  iacurred  no  legal  penalty  at  all.^ 

Let  us  trust  that  the  discipline  of  our  despised  militia  in  tiie 
Provinces  is  not  worse. 

Macaulay's  description  of  the  Navy  is  almost  as  ludicrous  :— 
'<^  The  naval  administration  was  a  proaigyM)f  wastoftdness,  corrup- 
tion, ignorance  and  indolence ;  no  estimato.  could  be  trusted,  no 
i  contract  was  performed,  no  check  was  enforced." 

But  to  return  to  the  Army.  There  was  ^^  no  regment  of  Arfi)* 
llery,  no  Sappers  and  ATmers/* 
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Stnrely  we  are  not  mnch  w(»«e  than  this  in  the  Frovixi 
[ear  Dryden's  description  of  the  mifitia  of  England  in  the  : 


**  Jht  oMBtey  rings  aronnd  with  war's  »Unn, 
And  now  in  fields  the  rude  mUitift  swarms. 
Months,  without  hands,  maintained  at  Tast  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence ; 
Stont  once  a  month  thej  march,  a  blnsVring  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 
This  was  the  morn,  when  hast'ning  to  the  gnard, 
i]>rawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
'Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasVniag  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day." 

Here,  then,  are  the  militia  of  England  described  hy  her  poets 
and  historians  at  a  time  when  En^and  had  nearly  double  the 
population  of  Canada.  With  these  pictures  before  us,  and  remem- 
bering what  our  Provincial  liGlitia  have  done,  and  knowing  what 
ihey  are,  I  do  not  think  we  need  blush  for  their  history  or  organias- 
ataon. 

At  this  moment  Queen  Victoria  rules  over  fifty-one  colonies  and 
dependencies,  which,  with  the  British  Islands,  form  the  Empire 
that  you  and  I  desire  to  consolidate  and  improve.  How  this  is  to 
be  done  is  a  question  of  stupendous  interest,  demanding  the  highest 
qualities  of  statesmanship  for  its  consideration  and  adjustment. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  contemplate  the  dismemberment  of 
this  great  Emmre  with  evident  delight,  and  who  appear  to  regard 
the  spread  of  British  institutions  and  civilization  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  an  injury  to  the  parent  state. 

But  let  us  see  what  there  is  within  this  charmed  circle  of  Impe- 
rial duties  and  relations  that  is  worth  preserving.  It  is  true  that 
every  outlying  Province,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  may  be  attacked 
whenever  the  mother  country  is  at  war,  yet  war  can  only  come 
when  the  plastic  powers  of  astute  diplomacy  have  been  ezlukusted, 
and  when  the  dr^  alternative  has  been  deliberately  accepted  by 
enli^tened  public  opinion.  But  into  how  many  wars  might  not 
Hiese  fifty-one  Provinces  be  dragged  if  this  Empire  were  £smem- 
bered,  and  if  they  were  left  to  be  overrun  by  neighbouring  States, 
or  drawn  into  entangling  alliances  with  populations  often  rutiiless 
or  unenli^tened  ? 

In  the  interests  of  peace,  then,  we  are  bound,  if  we  can,  to  see 
that  this  Emphre  is  kept  together.  We  are  equally  bound,  if  wv 
rtgfstd  the  interests  of  reh^on.  Wherever  Bntidi  power  is 
.acknowledged  and  the  British  bayonet  gleams,  the  missionary  of 
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eveiy  ChristiaD  Church  can  tread  the  land  in  safety,  and  teaek 
and  pray  without  personal  apprehension.    That  dismemberment  is.- 
sometimes  advocated  by  persons  who  call  themselves  free  traders^ 
is  to  me  amazing.    Where,  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  nnce  barter 
was  first  essayed,  have  so  many  populous  countries  been  boand 
together  by  common  interests,  and  by  the  mutual  interchange  of 
productions,  on  a  basis  of  such  perfect  freedom  ?    Strike  down  the 
power  that  binds  these  communities  together,  and  into  how  manjr 
antagonistic  systems  and  economic  absurditities  would  tfae^  not 
driftr    This  Empire  possesses  the  noblest  schools  of  law,  the  pureet 
judicial  tribunals,  from  which  our  Colonial  Courts  draw  forensic 
animation  and  guiding  light  witiiout  stint  and  without  shame. 
What  British  or  Colonial  judge  or  lawyer  would  disturb  this 
equable  flow  of  precedents  and  decisions  ?    Then,  again,  if  we  look 
to  literature  and  the  arts,  how  chanmng  it  is  to  mow  tiiat  while 
every  gifted  youth  in  the  most  remote  Province  of  the  Emnire  may 
win  the  admiration  of  the  communily  in  which  he  lives,  ttiere  are 
fifty  other  Provinces  to  rejoice  in  his  success  and  to  feel  the  eidii- 
kration  of  his  genius.    How  charming  is  it  also  for  the  emi^prant,. 
pioneering  in  a  new  country,  too  young  to  have  produced  a  pcture 
or  a  book,  to  read  Tennyson  or  Bums  by  his  camp  fire  at  ni^tt 
or  to  look  at  Landseer's  dogs  over  his  mantelpiece  in  the  mommg,. 
conscious  that  he  can  claim  kindred  with  the  artist  and  the  author, 
and  that  the  ballad  and  the  enmiving  link  with  treasures  of  litera- 
ture that  are  inexhaustible,  and  of  art  that  can  never  die.    Whatr 
ever  improvements  time  may  suggest  for  its  better  organisation 
and  further  development,  this  Empire,  as  it  stands,  has  its  uses,  and 
should  be  kejpt  together. 

In  this  opmion  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  and  I  agree.  Wt 
differ  as  to  me  mode.  If  I  understand  your  argument,  you  would 
have  half  a  hundred  little  standing  armies,  scattered  aU  over  the 
globe,  paid  out  of  fifty  treasuries,  and  with  uniforms  as  various  aa. 
were  the  colours  in  Joseph's  coat,  with  no  centre  of  union,  no  com- 
mon discipline,  no  provision  for  mutual  succour  and  support  I 
would  have  one  army  that  could  be  massed  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks  on  any  point  of  the  frontier,  moved  by  one  head,  animated 
by  one  spint,  paid  from  one  treasuir.  Into  this  army  I  would 
inconwrate  as  many  of  the  colonial  militia  as  were  required  to  take* 
the  field  in  any  Province  tiiat  might  be  attacked ;  and,  firom  the. 
moment  they  were  so  incorporated,  they  should  be  moved,  paid 
and  treated,  as  an  Imperial  force,  lliere  would  still  be^  work 
enou^  for  tiie  sedentary  militia  to  do,  in  defending  the  districts  m. 
which  they  lived ;  and  if  this  were  done,  and  if  the  Provinces,  aa 
liiey  wouldj  bore  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  tiie  burden  ot 
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local  defence,  they  would  do  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
J£  the  oonnty  of  Annapolis  were  attacked,  I  wonld  not  pay  a  mili- 
tiaman out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  defending  his  own  county, 
but  if  a  recent  were  drawn  from  Annapolis  to  defend  the  citadel 
at  HaUSskZ,  or  the  coal  mines  of  Pictou — ^if  it  were  marched  into 
New  Brunswick,  or  volunteered  to  defend  these  islands,  then  it 
should  take  its  number,  draw  its  pay,  and  be  treated  in  all  re- 
spects IQce  any  other  recent  of  the  Ime.     So  long  as  this  is  done 
ire  shall  have  an  Empire  and  an  Army.     We  shall  soon  cease  to 
have  either  when  the  other  system  is  tried.    And  why  should  we 
try  it  ?    Why  should  we  reverse  Mennenius  Agrippa's  fable,  and 
teach  the  belly  of  the  Empire — ^the  common  treasury  and  storehouse' 
>of  all  its  wealth — to  complam  ?    The  British  soldier  is  no  longer 
viewed  with  distrust  or  apprehension  in  any  part  of  the  Empire ; 
he  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  citizen  with  a  red  coat  on,  prouder 
<)f  his  citizenship  than  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  finest  regiment 
ih  the  service.    Nor  is  he  viewed  with  any  jealousy  or  dis&e  by 
tiie  Provincial  militia.     Our  young  men  know  that  they  can  study 
the  use  of  arms  from  no  more  gsQlant  exemplars,  and  they  know 
jdso  that  when  summoned  to  t£e  field,  they  can  rely  upon  the 
steadiness,  the  endurance,  the  discipline,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
British  soldier.    The  late  illustrious  Prince  Consort,  on  presenting 
the  colours  to  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  in  February,  1859,  expre»- 
•  sed  our  opinions  with  great  accuracy  and  force,  when  he  said, 
^'  The  British  soldier  has  to  follow  his  colours  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  everywhere  he  is  the  representative  of  ms  country's 
power,  freedom,  loyally  and  civilization."     So  long  as  these  civi- 
uzed  soldiers  circulate  around  the  Empire,  drawing  into  tiieir. 
Tanks,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  youth  of  the  Province,  it  is 
tiieir  mission  to  defend,  so  long  will  it  be  strong  and  its  civilization 
secure.    When  they  are  withdrawn,  and  the  outiyine  regions  are 
left  to  drift  into  new  experiments,  ^'  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness ''  will  rest  upon  the  scene,  and  of  the  glories  of  this  Empire 
we  shall  chance  to  see  the  begjbning  of  the  end. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  some  passages  of  your  letter 
in  which  ^ou  limit  the  growth  of  aristocracies  and  democracies  by 
gjeographical  lines,  but  I  desire  to  confine  my  observations  to  the 
qiiestion  of  national  defence.  Aristocracies  will  grow  in  every 
-country,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  development  of  mental 
power,  and  the  grateful  recollection  of  heroic  achievement.  They 
.are  growing  now  in  every  state  and  province  on  this  continent,  in 
most  of  which  you  will  mid  families  as  proud,  and  circles  as  exclo- 
-jive,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  but  old  trees  cannot  be  trans- 
planted, and  any  premature  attempt  at  aristocratic  transplantatiooi 
would  decidedly  tail. 
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Yra  aei«i  to  ^ppvehead  that  «be  diktat  «« impact  cf  Mgr  firag- 
nM&t  from  {he  rana  of  the  union "  would  termiiiata  the  cott- 
nexion  of  these  Provinces  witfi  die  Parent  State.    I  do  not  think 
so.    Surely  if  we  have  resisted  the  inqoact  of  the  whole  Uniosiy 
pretty  seriously  delivered  on  several  occasiona^we  ought  to  be  able 
to  wnhstand  cmoussion  from  a  part.    Let  us  look  at  tliis  matter 
{hoo^tfully^  and  without  aQowing  our  nerves  to  be  shAksai  by  die 
eccentric  movements  across  the  line.    The  Southern  States^  ev«a 
if  their  independwce  were  established  to-morrow,  are  too  fi^  off 
to  ever  think  of  invading  these  Provinces.    Theb  labouring  popu- 
lation,  being  slaves,  can  never  be  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  thoo^ 
the  whito  men  who  own  diem  are  splendid  material  for  defennve 
warfare,  trust  me,  it  will  be  a  long  tune  before  they  will  match 
into  Canada  and  leave  their  slaves  ^hind  them. 

The  Northern  States  are  our  inonediato  neighbours,  and,  nest 
to  the  mother  country,  ou(dit  to  be  our  fast  friends  and  firm  aUiea. 
We  clsim  a  common  origm,  our  populations  are  almost  homoge- 
neous, bridges  and  ferries,  stage,  steamboat,  and  railway  lines, 
cixmect  our  frontier  towns  or  seaboard  cities.    Our  commerce  is 
oiormous,  and  is  annually  increasing  in  value.    Every  third  ves- 
sel ttat  enters  the  port  of  Boston  goes  from  Nova  Scotia.    Our 
people  intermarry,  and  socially  intermix,  all  along  tike  frontier. 
For  one  man  that  I  know  in  the  Southern  ConfedenM^,  I  know 
twenty  in  the  Northern  States.    All  tiiese  mutual  ties  and  inti- 
mate  relations  are  securities  for  the  preservation  of  peace.    I 
admit  i^at  a  good  deal  of  irritation  has  arisen  out  of  the  civil  war, 
but  I  rely  on  the  frank  adnussion  of  the  Northern  people,  when 
Akt  war  is  over,  that  for  this  they  were  themselves  to  blame.    The 
J^vmees,  at  its  camm^icement,  deeply  depk>red  the  outbreak  of 
that  war,  and  for  weeks  their  sympathies  were  with  tiie  North. 
13ie  storm  of  abuse  that  followed  tiie  Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality, and  the  demand  for  the  rendition  of  the  Commissioners, 
naturally  changed  the  current  oi  feeling,  and  the  skill  and  gallan- 
try  of  the  Soutiiem  combatants,  have  won,  in  the  Provmees  as  eveiy- 
where  else,  as  heroic  achievements  always  will,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  quarrel,  invduntary  adnnration.     StiU,  our  material 
interests,  and  everyday  thoughte  and  feelings,  are  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  Northern  States ;  and,  when  they  come  out  of  this 
war,  there  is  no  reason  why,  having  riiaken  themselves  (dear  of 
elements  cf  internal  irritation  and  distorbance,  they  should  derire  to 
disturb  us,  merely  because  we  choose  to  live  in  anuty  witigi  our 
common  parent  under  British  Institutions.    We  are  bound  to  b^, 
at  all  events,  for  the  restoration  of  kindly  thou^tts,  and  Ike  ooa- 
tinuanoe  of  peaceftd  relations.    Ifwarcomes^Ihave  abeadyshewa 
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tbat  w«  aro  iMrt  go  iU  prepfived  as  70a  aiBimie,  and  iihafc,  if  ire  do 
mi  waate  our  abreAgih  in  idle  eimtroyeray  and  iosaiie  diTinoiis,  we- 
can  still  viaintaia  ihe  power  cf  the  Grown  and  the  integrity  of  tiie^ 
Einpire. 

Ia  the  c<mfident  belief  that  fak  and  courteons  disousaion  of  A 
aaomentons  questions  will  have  a  tendency  to  steady  tiie  publio 
sund,  I  have  been  induoed  to  threw  off  Aeae  pages,  mi  ha?e  now 
only  to  assure  yon  that» 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be. 

Toot  repy  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Howb. 


THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

SPECIAL  REPOirr  or  COMmSStONER  HATCH.-THE  TREATY  PBOJrOUKG£I> 
IKJtTBIOVS  TO  TEES  UVICBD  STATES.-rrs  ABBOGATION  SECOMUEMDED. 

Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  who  was  charged  with  the  special  dbty  of 
examining  the  operations  of  the  revenue  laws  and  the  RecifMsocity 
Treaty  with  Canada,  has  reported  to  Congress  adversely  to  the 
continuation  of  the  treaty.  Subjoined  is  an  abstract  of  the  report, 
which  is  quite  too  long  to  admit  of  its  insertion  in  fuQ  in  thia 
work:— 

**  To  Son.  SoweU  Cobb^  Secretary  cf  the  Treamry  : — 

*'  In  discharging  the  special  duty  asngned  t6  me,  of  eKamining 
tiie  operations  ^  tiie  revenue  laws  and  ^  Reciprocity  Treaty  on 
our  Northern  frontier,  with  Canada,  I  beg  leave  to  report  tint  I 
have  visited  the  principal  points  of  intercourse  between  those  conn- 
tries,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  praotical  information ;  and  have 
slso  had  interviews  and  correspondence  with  leading  individuals- 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  treaty,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
the  various  pursuits  of  trade,  agricultore,  and  manufactures.  The 
personal  observation  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  the  working?^ 
of  the  treaty  at  the  places  where  its  effects  are  periiaps  most  per- 
ceptible, and  the  ii^ormation  derived  thus  from  the  evory-^iay 
eaqperience  of  those  who  do  business  under  it,  I  have  believed  would 
funiish  most  important  data  for  forming  a  practical  judgment  of  ita 
operation. 

^'  The  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  produced  a  revolution  in  ibe  <q)era- 
tion  of  the  revenue  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  revenue  itself. 

*'  The  principle  of  Reciprocity,  in  the  commercial  interoonrse  of 
the  United  States  with  Canada,  has  met  the  approbatkm  of  aU  pdi- 
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fical  parties  in  this  country  at  all  times.  The  territory  of  the  pn>- 
vmoes  is  indented  with  otur  own  along  a  line  extending  across  the 
-4xmtment  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  wages  of  labour  (the  great 
modem  test  of  one  phase  of  national  equality)  are  nearly  equal  in 
l)oth  countries.  The  cost  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  oUier 
•cereals  differ  but  little  on  bofii  rides  the  boundary  line.  Shown 
4hus  to  be  a]^parentiy  commercially  alike  by  these  leading  conridera- 
tions,  and  mmor  parallels  confirming  the  similitude,  it  is  not  sin^olar 
I2iat  at  various  periods  of  our  national  existence  the  idea  of  recipro- 
city in  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  receiyed  the  fetvourable 
rerard  of  eminent  men. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  treaty  was  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  products  of  one  country  into  the  other  fi«e  of  duty,  and  conse- 
quent reciprocal  benefits  were  expected  ^ould  follow  to  both.  The 
various  colonies  included  in  its  provisions  were  left  to  regulate  tiieir 
ewn  traffic,  and  each  colonial  power  can  annul  its  honorary  obliga- 
tions without  reference  to  its  sister  provinces  or  die  engagements  of 
the  empire.  No  statesmanship  could,  however,  foretell  the  working 
^f  the  treaty,  or  had  a  right  to  anticipate  le^lation  adverse  to  its 
spirit.  Correct  in  principle,  as  the  treaty  itself  was,  the  perverrion 
of  its  spirit  and  the  disregard  of  its  substance  on  the  part  of  Canada 
have  produced  results  it  is  the  province  of  this  report  to  exhibit. 

The  effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were  first  and  immediately 
visible  in  the  great  change  produced  m  our  collection  of  revenue 
upon  the  Noruem  frontier,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  In 
1854,  the  last  year  unaffected  by  the  treaty,  although  the  enumen^ 
tion  was  then  complete,  the  revenue  on  articles  rendered  tree  by 
the  treaty  during  subsequent  years,  and  imported  fit>m  Canada 
alone,  amounted  to  more  than  |l,243,403.  Assuming  this  as  a 
basis  for  calculation  in  the  orilinary  mode  of  computing  an  increase 
of  revenue,  and  that  the  revenue  would  have  contanu^  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  previous  five  years,  we  should,  for 
ifae  five  years  now  passed,  and  ended  June  80, 1859,  have  collected 
a  revenue  of  97,166,659,  or  91,488,831  umually,  on  unportations 
from  this  province  alone,  and  we  should  at  the  present  time  have  a 
yet  larger  revenue  from  this  source,  if  the  treaty  were  abrogated 
to^y,  for  tlie  geographical  and  political  reasons  which  made  the 
Canadians  seek  our  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  products  remain 
unimpaired  in  every  particular. 

^^  The  revenue  derived  by  Canada  from  the  same  class  of  met- 
'Chandise  was,  during  the  year  1854,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bouchetfte^ 
then  tlie  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Customs,  only  9196,671,  or 
less  than  one^xth  of  91,824,408,  the  amount  levied  that  year  oa 
C!anadian  productions  by  the  United  States. 
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'<<  During  the  same  year,  1854,  liie  revenue  derived  by  the 
United  States  on  the  eiuef  importations  from  all  the  provinces  in- 
tduded  in  the  trealy  was  $1,524,457,  computing  tiie  increase  of 
revenue  during  the  five  succeeding  years,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
increase  during  the  five  years  next  before  the  treaty,  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  would  have  been  89,267,856,  or  $1,861,617 
annually.  Several  items  of  these  importations  are  not  included  in 
this  calculation ;  and  we  are  now  near  the  close  of  an  additional 
year,  when  the  revenue  from  this  source,  for  the  six  years  elapsed 
since  the  treaty,  would  have  been  $11,109,108. 

"  The  large  amount  of  our  importations  fitnn  Canada,  since  the 
treaty,  would  form  no  accurate  test  of  the  income  we  might  have 
obtuned  from  that  source.  In  1856,  the  articles  received  fit>m 
Canada  by  the  United  States,  and  rendered  free  by  the  treaty, 
amounted  in  value  to  $17,810,684,  besides  many  important  but 
unenumerated  items.  At  the  average  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  the 
revenue  would  have  gained  more  than  $3,562,138  on  the  import- 
ations of  that  year ;  or,  as  Canada  received  from  us  during  the  same 
jear  $7,899,554,  the  value  of  the  corresponding  articles,  there  was 
for  that  year  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Canada  amounting  to 
$9,911,130,  the  duties  on  which  would  have  been  $1,982,226. 
During  the  four  years  elapsed  since  the  treaty  came  into  effect,  and 
eaded  81st  December,  1858,  we  have  received  from  Canada 
$28,771,690,  in  value  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  treaty  more 
than  she  has  received  of  us.  At  the  same  rate  of  duty  the  revenue 
on  them  would  have  been  $5,754,338,  or  $11,722,689  if  computed 
on  $58,613,449,  the  value  of  the  commodities  received  by  us  since 
the  treaty,  and  similarly  free. 

..  ^^  Statistics  show  that  while,  for  the  five  years  next  preceding  the 
treaty,  duty  was  paid  on  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  importa- 
tions from  Canada  as  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  exact  propor- 
tions being  $4,487,433  of  free  goods,  agamst  $21,344,132  of  the 
other  class,  since  tiie  treaty ;  and,  beginning  with  our  fiscal  year, 
1856,  until  July  1, 1859,  a  period  of  four  years,  similar  importa- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $59,419,925  have  contributed  nothing  at  all 
to  our  revenue,  while  we  have  charged  duties  only  on  $2,150,394, 
or  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  amoimt  admitted  free  of  duty ;  and 
on  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
duty  paving  articles  imported  from  Canada  consist  of  commodities 
not  proauced  in  the  country. 

'*  Durijig  the  years  18o6-7-8,  the  total  amount  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  American  industry  taxed  in  Canada  was  $18,294,298 
more  than  the  amount  of  Canadian  productions  taxed  in  this  coun- 
'try ;  reciprocity  and  equality  being  m  this  instance. represented  by 
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&e  relative  proportions  of  forty-five  to  one.  This  is  the  condition 
of  trade  purchased  by  a  loss  of  revenue,  being  in  1854,  the  last 
year  before  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  more  than  six  times  the 
revenue  collected  by  Canada  during  that  year  on  the  articles  made 
free  by  the  treaty,  and  imported  fi^m  the  United  States. 

^^  The  trea^  was  conceived  in  the  theories  of  Free  Trade,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  age.  It  was  a 
step  forward  in  political  science.  American  legislation  had  been 
characterized  by  an  extraordinary  liberality  to  a  foreign  neighbour, 
placing  her  lines  of  transportation  upn  an  equality  with  our  own, 
and  merchants  upon  an  equality  with  our  own  in  receiving  fooeign 
merchandise  in  bond.  We  conceded  commercial  freedom  upon  idl 
their  products  of  agriculture,  the  forest,  and  the  mine ;  and  they 
have  either  closed  their  markets  against  the  chief  productions  that 
we  could  sdl  to  them,  or  exacted  a  large  duty  on  admission  into 
their  markets. 

'^  From  time  to  time  the  Canadian  duties  have  been  increased 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
the  foUowii^  duties  have  been  exacted  on  the  declared  value  of 
various  chief  articles  of  consumption  :— 

1866.  1866.  185T.  1868.  1869. 

Molasses 16  11  11  18  80 

Sugar,  refined 82  28  25  26*  40 

Sugar,other 27i  20  17*  21  80 

'Boots  and  Shoes 12^  14*  20  21  25 

Harness 12i  17  20  21  25 

Cotton  Goods..... 12*  18*  15  15  20 

Iron  Goods 12*  18*  15  16  20 

Silk  Goods 12*  18*  16  17  20 

Wood  Goods 12*  14  15  18  20 

^^  Everv  year  a  new  tariff'  has  been  enacted,  and  each  of  them  has 
inflicted  higher  duties  upon  the  chief  productions  of  American 
labour.  These  duties  are  so  adjusted  as  to  &I1  most  heavily  upon 
the  products  of  our  citizens. 

<'  If  it  be  true  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  a  right  to  increase 
its  taxes  upon  our  industry  as  it  has  done,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  manufactures,  because  no  stipulation  against  this  course  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty,  then  it  has  a  ri^t  to  put  an  embargo  (fcx*  a 
prohibitory  duty  amounts  to  an  embargo)  upon  all  articles  not  enu- 
merated in  the  treaty ;  and  there  could  be  no  check  to  its  aggres- 
sions. 

^^  When  the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment,  a  deficiency  of  §4,000,000  (greatly  exceeding  the  re  venue  of 
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ibat  year)  was  officially  announced.  This  deficiency  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  tauition  on  American  manufactures  arose,  it  is^ 
asserted  by  the  organs  of  the  Government,  from  expenditures  in 
carrying  out  their  system  of  internal  improvements. 

^*  In  comparison  with  the  duties  of  1854  the  duties  levied  by 
die  tariff  of  1859  on  many  of  our  manufactures,  such  as  boots  and 
shoes,  harness  and  saddlery,  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  have- 
been  increased  a  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  large  class  of  un- 
enumerated  articles,  including  leather  and  nearly  all  our  other 
manufactives,  such  as  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  printed  handbills^ 
checks,  &c.,  hats,  household  fiuniture,  glass,  axes,  edge  tools,  fire- 
arms, a^cultural  implements,  nails,  &c.,  other  hardware,  stoves^ 
and  castings,  upholstery,  carriages,  medicines,  India  rubber  goods,, 
musical  insbraments,  soap  and  candles,  starch,  trunks,  manufSEtc- 
tures  of  brass,  copper,  lead  and  tin,  earthenware,  paints  and  varnish, 
(except  for  die  use  of  ships),  manufiustures  of  marble,  &c.,  &c., 
tiie  duty  has  been  increased  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  up^ 
wards  ;  while  on  the  distillation  of  grain  the  increase  has  been  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 

^^  Viewed  as  a  question  of  national  integrity,  the  conduct  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  in  thus  taxing  the  products  of  American 
industry  almost  to  their  exclusion  from  the  Province,  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  violation  not  only  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  but  of  tiie  amit^  and  good  faith  in  which  it  was  conceived,, 
and  without  which  all  mtemational  obligations  are  unavailing. 

^^  The  laws  by  which  the  passage  of  foreign  productions  through, 
the  country  in  bond  was  permitted,  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  reciprocal  benefits,  intended  to  develop  harmoniously  the 
natural  advantages  of  each  country.  They  tended  to  reconcile  our 
people  to  the  inequalities  it  imposed  on  us.  They  vested  in  th& 
financial  officer  of  the  government  a  power  hitherto  exercised  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  towards  the  rs^lroads  and  carrying  lines  to- 
Canada  in  permitting  alike  the  exportation  to  Canada  and  rdmpor- 
tation  to  tile  United  States  of  foreign  merchandize  in  bond,  and 
merchandize  of  American  origin.  Upon  this  idea  of  being  the  car- 
riers for  us  depend  the  hopes  of  marking  profitable  their  invest- 
ments in  railroads  and  canals.  Their  public  wovka  were  constructed 
as  our  carriers,  not  theirs. 

^^  Canada  now  endeavours  to  deprive  us  of  all  the  benefits  of  this 
system  by  laying  duties  on  the  viJue  of  goods  at  the  place  of  pur- 
chase, l^e  people  of  Western  Canada  were  accustomed  to  buy 
their  wines,  spirits,grooeries,  and  East  and  West  India  produce^ 
besides  many  other  commodities,  at  New  York,  Boston,  or  Mont- 
real— ^the  former  qrstem  admitting  American  cities  to  competition^ 
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the  duties  having  been  specific  and  levied  on  the  weight,  measure 
or  number  of  the  articles  wherever  they  were  purchased.  Thus  no 
greater  duty  was  charged  on  imports  via  Boston  or  New  York  to 
Toronto  or  Hamilton  than  via  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  The 
present  system  forces  the  people  of  Canada  to  discontinue  their 
busmess  connections  with  our  merchants,  and  buy  from  the  Montreal 
or  Quebec  importer. 

^'  Thui  the  productions  of  China,  Brasdl,  or  Cuba,  if  brought  to 
Oanada  via  the  St  Lawrence,  will  pay  duly  only  on  their  value 
in  the  country  of  their  origin  ;  but  if  purchased  in  our  Atlantic 
cities,  must  pay  dutv  on  that  value  increased  by  interest,  freight 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  various  other  expenses  and  charges  of  the 
insurer,  shipper,  and  merchant.  This  is  not  only  legislation  against 
our  carriers,  but  against  all  our  mercantile  interest. 

'^  The  combmed  influence  of  the  treaty  and  our  bonded  system, 
even  before  the  high  tariff,  was  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  largest 
portion  of  the  northwest.  Its  farmers  suffer  from  competition  with 
those  of  Canada.  Its  manufactures,  useful  in  the  daily  wants  of 
Canadian  life,  are  now  excluded,  and  in  the  bonded  system  the 
whole  trade  in  foreign  goods  on  the  frontier  is  lost  to  tiie  United  * 
States.  American  duties  being  exacted  in  all  cases  where  the 
original  package  is  broken,and  the  Canadian  purchaser  from  the 
frontier,  American  merchant,  would  thus  be  compelled  to  pay  duties 
twice  over — ^first  to  the  American  and  afterwards  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  The  ordinary  customer  is  thus  driven  from  our 
stores  ;  and  so  far  as  the  American  market  is  yet  used  by  Cana- 
dians, for  purchasing  foreign  goods  or  manufactures,  the  common 
supply  of  Canadian  stores  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Canadian 
merchants  who  procure  their  supplies  in  Montreal.  If  upon  export- 
ing foreign  goods  to  Canada  in  less  quantities  than  the  original 
package,  the  duties  were  returned  to  the  owner,  the  goods,  until 
the  recent  increase  in  the  Canadian  tariff,  would  still  have  been 
bought  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  but  they  would  have  been  sold  to 
Americans  who  would  resell  to  the  Caoadian  retailer  or  consumer 
as  they  had  done  in  former  years !  and  our  merchants  on  the  fron- 
tier would  not  be  debarred  as  now  from  a  fair  profit,  by  the  discri- 
jnination  of  our  own  laws  against  them. 

^'  An  extensive  trade  had  been  established  in  leather,  alcohol, 
pure  spirits,  burning  fluid,  boots  and  shoes,  castings,  hardware, 
clothing,  machinery,  cabinet  ware,  upholstery,  musical  instruments, 
drugs  and  medicines,  manufiactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  tobacco.  On 
most  of  these  articles  the  present  duty  is  prohibitory,  and  the  trade 
is  entirely  destroyed,  or  of  trifling  amount. 

^^  A  general  dissatisfisu^tion  with  the  treaty  exists  on  the  Southern 
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side  of  the  boundary  line,  wherever  its  operation  is  perceived,  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  of  the  West  where  the  Canadian  is  erroneously 
regarded  as  an  additional  purchaser  or  consumer,  and  not  as  he 
really  is,  a  mere  grain  carrier  in  rivahy  with  our  own,  or  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  to  which,  for  its  own  purposes, 
the  Canadian  or  British  Oovemment  has  made  preferential  laws, 
and  to  which  it  has  given  a  local  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare  of  thiis  country. 

'^  In  the  profits  accruing  from  fireight  between  the  two  countries,, 
the  advantage  since  the  treaty  has  been  in  favour  of  British  ship- 
ping— ^the  value  of  exports  and  imports  by  the  vessels  of  each  coun- 
S  being  regarded  as  the  test.  In  the  five  years  ending  June  80, 
>4,  the  value  of  domestic  exports  to  Canada  in  British  bottoms 
was  $12,595,816,  and  in  American  bottoms  $16,595,816,  the  pre- 
ponderance in  our  favour  being  about  one-third,  whilst  in  the  five 
years  since  the  treaty,  and  beginniog  with  July  1,1854,  there  was 
an  excess  againtus  of  nearly  one  half,  the  value  being  $26,330^730 
in  American  vessels,  against  $88,942,652  in  vessels  of  British  na- 
tionality. No  marked  inequality  exists  in  the  imports  to  the  United 
States  by  the  shipping  of  both  countries — the  value  carried  by  each, 
being  $37,228,665  in  American,  and  $36,528,968  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

"  Canada  grounded  her  hopes  of  future  greatness  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Western  States  have  considered  it 
of  great  advantage  to  themselves,  and  it  was  said  when  we  obtained 
its  navigation  that  the  benefits  arising  from  this  national  privilege 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  fancied  injuries  or  wrongs  on 
other  interests.  The  British  minister —  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer— after 
pressing  upon  our  attention  the  spirit  evinced  by  Canada  towards^ 
our  manufactures,  and  promising  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  carry  a  liberal  policy  out  still  further,  presented  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  adjoining  canals,  as  the  con- 
sideration to  be  paid  by  that  Province  for  the  free  interchange  of 
natural  productions  with  us  and  for  the  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  North-western  lakes  is  of  immense 
national  importance,  amounting  to  $587,197,320.  More  than  1,600' 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  exceeding  400,000  tons,  are  em- 
ployed in  navigating  tiiese  waters,  which  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  which  gives 
the  Lakes  forever  their  international  character,  termed  ^'  inland 
seas."  It  was  believed  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  bear  adequate  proportions  to  the  number 
and  value  of  these  commercial  fleets,  but  the  official  statements  of 
Canadian  authorities  show  that  smce  the  treaty  received  the  signa^ 
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tare  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statee,  neaiij  six  years  ago, 
no  more  than  forty  American  yeseels,  with  a  burden  of  oAj  12,^0 
tons,  passed  seaward  throuj^  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  tiiat  of  these 
less  ttian  half,  or  nineteen  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  only  5,446  tons, 
have  returned  fix>m  sea. 

^^  It  would  seem  that  the  promised  advantages  from  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  more  poetical  than  nautical,  as  ihe  navi- 
gation of  Lake  Michigan,  ceded  to  Canada  by  the  treaty,  has  been 
80  extensively  used  that  m  the  year  1857  one  hundred  and  nhie 
British  vessels  cleared  from  Chicago  alone,  thus  depriving  our  own 
carriers  of  freight  by  enabling  others  to  take  the  produce  of  the 
great  grain  growing  repons  tbx)ugh  Canada  to  ports  on  either  side 
of  Lake  Ontario,  or  to  MontreaJ,  and  thence  to  tlie  Eastern  States, 
or — chiefly  by  British  vessels — to  Europe.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  above  is  a  statement  of  onlv  the  clear- 
ances of  one  port  upon  Lake  Michigan  of  Canadian  or  British  vessels 
for  one  year ;  and  that  is  more  than  double  the  number  of  United 
States  vessels  that  passed  outwards  through  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  last  six  years  since  the  ratification  of  tiie  treaty,  and  quintuple 
the  number  that  ever  returned  inward  from  sea. 

[The  report  here  goes  on  very  elaborately  to  show  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada  is  the  great  conmiercial  and  political 
power  of  the  Province,  and  is  a  grand  British  monopolv,  designed 
hy  the  Government  to  divert  the  carrying  trade  from  the  Western 
States,  extending  over  a  thousand  miles — ^from  Portiand  to  Detroit. 
It  states  that  certain  articles  sent  to  England  via  Portland  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  duties  only  as  if  they  came  directiy  from  Cana- 
da— an  exception  which  dees  not  exist  in  favour  of  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States — and  argues  that  the  hope  of  reciproicty  in 
the  canring  trade  is  futile  when  such  distinctions  are  made  in 
favour  of  tli^  gigantic  competitor.] 

The  report  concludes  thus : — 

^^  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
give  and  receive  reciprocal  benefits,  easUy  and  without  humiliation, 
conferred  by  neighbours  on  each  other,  is  well  known,  but  the  expli- 
<;it  and  earnest  appeals  of  Canada  for  an  honourable  and  mutually 
beneficial  reciprocity  are  now  no  longer  uttered.  With  an  increase  of 
i^ealth  and  importance,  the  liberality  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  promises 
has  ceased ;  and  deeming  herself  secure  in  our  forbearance,  Canada 
has  adopted,  by  her  recent  legislation,  a  policy  intended  to  exclude 
us  from  all  the  geographical  benefits  of  our  position,  while  she  hopes 
to  use  all  their  advantages  for  her  benefit  Each  concesnon  has 
l>een  used  as  a  vantage  ground  for  further  encroachment.  She  has 
reversed  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  and  prevents  her  merchant  and 
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Agriddtorist  from  bumg  in  the  same  market  where  they  sell.  The 
rerenne  formerly  collectod  on  onr  NorUiem  frontier  has  heen  aimi- 
luli^ed.     She  has  increased  her  own  revenue  by  a  tax  on  American 
industry.  The  advantageous  trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Canada 
by  the  cities  and  villages  <m  our  Northern  fitmtier  has  been  de- 
stroyed.  Our  farmers  aod  lumbermen  encounter  the  competition  of 
new  and  productive  territories.    It  having  been  found  that  our 
shippers,  sailors  and  merchants  in  the  Atiantic  cities  were  trans- 
acting a  mutually  profitable  business  with  Canadians,  the  grasping 
spirit  of  tiieir  legislation  endeavoured  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of 
tms  traffic,  and  attacked  our  interests  with  discriminating  duties. 
Our  railroads  suffer  from  a  British  competitor,  supported  by  privi- 
leges equivalent  to  taxation  on  their  busmess  wim  the  Canadian 
province  and  the  interior  of  our  own  country.     Our  manu&cturers^ 
instead  of  exporting  to  Canada,  are  checked  by  imposts  intended 
soon  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  their  productions  into  the  Province. 
The  wool  and  raw  materials  of  Canaoa  are  admitted  duiy  fi^e  into 
our  markets,  but  fabrics  made  from  them  are  excluded  fit>m  Canada, 
eontraiy  to  the  explicit  assurance  of  the  British  Minister,  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  that  it  would  be  ^^  willing  to  carry 
the  princiciple  of  reciprocity  out  still  further."  Hitherto  the  vaunted 
advantages  from  navigation  through  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been 
scarcely  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration.     The  profiered  hand 
of  commercial  friendship,  accepted  for  a  time  by  Canada  with  far 
.  more  advantage  to  Canadians  than  to  ourselves,  is  now  rejected.  In 
tills  exclusive  and  unnatural  system,  Canadiiuos  yet  depend  upon 
our  market  for  the  sale  of  tiieir  productions',  upon  the  immense 
traffic  of  our  States  for  their  carrying  trade,  and  upon  our  territory 
.  for  the  means  of  transit  to  the  ocean.    For  their  participation  in 
the  traffic  of  our  States,  which  is  the  object  of  their  unscrupulously 
aggressive  tariffs,  they  depend  upon  the  continued  liberality  of  our 
revenue  regulations,  made  under  laws  giving  great  discretionary 
powers,  intended  to  be  used  in  facilitating  our  commerce,  instead 
of  advancing  the  commerce  of  a  foreign  country. 

*^  The  results  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  Canadian  le^slation 
upon  our  commerce  and  revenue  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
the  sagaciiy  of  British  statesmanship.    By  tiie  treaty  we  placed 
Canada  on  an  equality  with  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  with- 
out subjecting  her  to  any  of  its  burdens.    By  her  le^lation  in  im- 
posmg  extraordinaiy  taxes  upon  the  products  of  American  industry 
'.  she  is  compelling  us  to  bear  her  burdens,  created  to  sustain  ^gantic 
*  rivabriee,  worthy  of  the  imperial  ambition,  for  sup^macy,  l^  land 
.  and  water,  over  our  inland  commerce,  and  for  the  grave  influence 
which  thus  may  be  exercised  upon  our  political  career. 
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^^  The  tenor  of  the  instractioDB  under  which  this  report  ia  made,, 
excludes  the  idea  of  any  recommendation  upon  my  part  pointing 
toward  any  remedy  of  the  great  evils  which  mvestigation  has  thus 
shown  exist  under  this  sjrstem  of  miscalled  reciprocity.  I  cannot  but 
believe,  however,  that  I  should  fail  in  the  duty  assigned  to  me  if  I 
omitted  to  at  least  suggest  tiie  practical  results  to  which  the  fore> 
going  considerations  would  lead. 

^^  A  treaty  broken  is  a  treaty  no  longer.  Obligations  upon  one 
party  cease  when  co-relative  obligations  have  no  binding  force  upon 
the  other.  That  the  substance  and  spirit  of  this  treaty  have  been 
more  than  disregarded  by  the  other  contractmg  power  with  which 
it  was  made  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  a  systematic  scheme  of  provincial  le^lation,  aMrmatively 
aggressive  upon  great  iaterests  of  this  country,  commenced  witi^ 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  the  beginning  of  its  opportunity, 
and  has  progressed  in  its  strength  and  its  extent,  in  its  details  and 
its  scope,  in  all  disastrous  consequences,  every  day  while  tliat 
opportunity  has  continued.  Without  the  treaty  no  such  aggresdons 
could  have  been  ever  attempted ;  with  its  termination  they  must 
cease.  Then  the  Government  of  this  country  can  resume,  throng 
legitimate  means,  the  protection  of  those  great  interests  which 
governments  exist  to  protect.  Then  the  Canadian  Parliament 
must  be  compelled  to  modify  its  existing  legislation  in  this  respect^ 
until  the  day  shall  return  when,  as  before,  tiie  laws  of  trade,  regu- 
lated by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  shall  give  us  something  &r 
more  like  reciprocity  than  we  now  possess.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment— ^the  Provincial  Government  itself,  in  the  great  interests  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  our  trade — ^have  given  hostages  which  will 
be  far  more  binding  upon  them  than  this  ruptured  treaty,  that  their 
legislation  would  not  then  be  shaped  to  make  us  their  tributaries. 

^'  I  certainly  should  transcend  my  province  in  making  any  parti- 
cular suggestion  of  the  means  of  abiogating  the  treaty,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  the  repeal  of  the  assenting  laws  of 
Congress  required  by  its  fifth  article  would  have  that  effect,  or 
what  more  limited  effect,  if  any,  it  would  have.  Convinced,  as  I 
am,  however,  that  the  dilatory  measure  of  giving  the  notice  required 
by  the  treaty  for  its  abrogation  would  be  far  too  slow  to  aflEbrd 
practical  remedies  of  the  abuses,  I  have  exhibited  in  this  report,  I 
certainly  should  fail  in  that  dutjr  which  the  prolonged  and  most 
careful  consideration  of  these  most  important  matters  bring  so 
strongly  home  to  me,  if  I  did  not  at  least  point  out  the  fact  that 
such  proper  alteration  of  the  navigation  laws  of  1817,  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  foreign,  vessels  from  one  port  in  the 
United  States  to  another  portin  the  United  States,  as  would  make  the- 
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pn^bitions  in  such  cases  upon  foreign  vessels  equally  applicable  to 
a  carriage  of  property  by  other  foreign  means  from  one  of  our  ports 
to  another ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  privileges  exist- 
ing under  ihe  laws  of  1799  and  1854,  in  reference  to  the  shimnent^ 
carriage  and  re-entry  of  property  gomg  to  and  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  would  in  a  most  important  degree  hasten  the 
removal  of  many,  and  perhaps  all  of  liie  numerous  evils  I  have 
stated.  The  necessary  consequence  of  such  action  must  be  the 
alteration  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  now  in  session,  of  the  leas- 
lation  under  which  which  we  now  suffer.  The  wrongs  of  to-wr 
would  thus  be  immediately,  but  perhaps  only  temporarily,  mitigated. 
The  proper,  radical  and  sufficient  remedy,  beyond  question,  is  the^ 
vpeeij  abrogation  of  the  treaty  itself. 

(Signed,)  "  Israel  T.  Hatch. 

"  Washington,  March  28, 1860." 


THE  AMERICAN  ZOLLVEREIN  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  Montreal,  wishes  us  to  republish  the  following.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  an  argument  for  the  American  Zollve- 
rein  from  another  point  of  view,  or  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Free  lVa(k  paint  of  view.  Mr.  Buchanan  deplores  England's 
adoption  of  Free  Trade,  or  Free  Import  system,  and  Ins  o^ect  is 
to  show  the  miserable  position  in  which  English  legislation  has  left 
Canada,  which  leaves  Canadians,  in  truth,  no  alternative  but  to  look 
out  for  themselves.  Mr.  Gould,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  aa 
American  by  birth,  holds  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Brown,  that  England, 
was  quite  r^t  in  introducing  her  free  trade  system,  and  takes  for 
granted,  like  Mr.  Brown,  that  this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people* 
of  England,  and  that  their  claims  on  her  attention  are  more  urgent 
and  paramount  than  those  of  the  colonists !  Here  he  and  Mr.  Browi^ 
are  separate  in  their  views,  for  Mr.  Gt)uld,.more  patriotic  than  Mr. 
Brown,  as  a  Canadian,  assumes  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  aer 
England  treats  Canada  as  she  treats  any  other  nation,  Canada  could 
not  possibly  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  look  only  to  its  own  interest 
and  treat  England  just  as  any  other  nation,  asserting  against  En^and 
the  right  to  establish  differential  duties,  seeing  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  Canada  to  do  so,  because  otherwise  the  United  States  will  not 
establish  differential  duties  against  Europe  in  £Eivour  of  Canada : 
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(Montreal  GhzMe  Extra,  Fthruary  14, 1852.) 

The  following  Memorial  ia  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Toesday  next,  by  Ira  OotrU),  Esqnire : — 

To  JZm  MtceUencjfy  the  Bight  Hanourahle  Jambs,  Hari  of  Blgik 
(md  EiiroABDiNB,  Ghvemor  0-eneral  of  BritiA  North  Amariea^ 

^c  ^c»  ^c. 

!Fhe  Memorial  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Montred 
respectfully  represents — 

That  whereas  the  subject  of  Reciprocity  between  Oanada  and  Hat 
JJnited  States  has  been  regarded  as  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
.mercial  interests  of  this  Province,  and  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  none  of  which,  it  would  seem,  have  proved  successful. 

And  whereas,  your  Memorialists  entertain  the  belief,  that  all 
fixture  efforts  will  prove  equally  unsuccessful,  while  the  basis,  on 
which  Reciprocity  is  sought,  remains  unchanged,  and  also  believing 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  withheld  their  assent, 
not  jGrom  the  want  of  friiendly  disposition  on  their  part,  so  much  as 
*&om  a  natural  and  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
people,  based  on  the  belief  that  the  plans  heretofore  submitted,  were 
imperfect  and  partial  in  their  character,  inasmuch  as  whilst  th^ 
proposed  to  admit  the  Canadian  producer  to  share  in  the  markets 
which  have  been  created  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
they  offered  no  adequate  return,  and  no  enlarged  field  to  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  that  country. 

And  whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  your  Memorialists  that  all  attempts 
to  overcome  this^  difficulty,  and  to  obtain  Reciprocity  ei&er  by  a 
system  of  discriminating  duties  between  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  or  by  any  other  means,  will  be 
found  imperfect,  and  would,  in  fact,  prove  fruitless. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  Board,  tiiat  in 
order  to  secure  the  great  object  had  in  view  and  which  has  so  impor- 
tant a  bearing  on  the  interests  present  and  future  c^  Canada,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  different  basis,  and  to  enlist  on  tiie  side  of  tiiis 
great  question  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy — a  policy  com- 
mensurate with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas,  commercial  and  political,  of  the  great  nations 
chiefly  interested. 

Startinj;  from  this  point,  and  in  illustration  of  their  views,  your 
.Memorialists  beg  to  refer  to  what  is  to  be  seen  at  this  moment  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  geographical  line  which  separates  Canada  from 
ih^.  United  States.  There  we  hehdd  thirty-one  independent  and 
Sovereign  States,  embracing  an  aggregate  population  of  twenty-five 
millions,  each  with  full  aumority  over  its  own  aSairs,  passing  and 
controllmg  ail  their  municipal  and  internal  regulations,  enacting  and 
'  executing  their  own  laws,  and  acting  in  every  respect  a  distinct  and 
independent  part  each  towards  the  other ;  and  yet  for  the  purposes 
of  the  most  fi^e  and  perfect  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other, 
these  thirty-one  States  have  mutually  agreed  upon  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  commerce  with  foreign  countries  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  them,  but  stiU  not  within  their  control  as  individual  States. 
Yarious  as  are  the  products  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  opposed  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  people  at  the  first 
si^t  mi^t  seem  to  be,  they  all  harmonize  within  the  system  which 
has  been  adopted,  and  under  which  they  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  wealth  and  influence,  and  have  enjbyed  and  continue  to  enjoy 
an  amount  of  conmiercial  and  social  prosperity  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  and  returning  to  Canada, — ^here  we  have 
«een  the  Government  under  which  it  is  our  privilege  and  glory  to 
live,  extending  for  a  long  period  towards  her  Colonies  the  strong 
arm  of  protection,  guarding  them  from  danger  fit)m  without,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  received  advantages  in  the  home  market 
accorded  to  no  foreign  nation ;  and  this  protective  svstem  Great 
Sritain  continued  to  extend  until,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the 
Colonies  had  grown  up  to  a  state  of  ripened  manhood, — when  such 
treatment  became  no  longer  necessanr  or  desirable.  Then,  having 
seen  them  fairly  embarked  on  the  task  of  self-government,  England 
has  herself  removed  the  shackles  which  weighed  so  li^tly  on  the 
colonist,  and  bidding  them  take  that  course  which  is  most  consistent 
with  their  welftre  and  interests,  has  turned  her  regards  (as  it  was 
natural  and  proper  she  should  do)  to  the  millions  of  her  subjects 
more  immediately  around  her,  and  whose  claims  on  her  attention 
are  more  urgent  and  paramount  than  those  of  the  colonist.  To  us 
she  has  said  in  effect,  '^  Whatever  be  our  political  relations,  eammer- 
cialbf  we  must  henceforth  treat  you  as  we  would  treat  any  other 
nation;"  and  knowing  her  necessities,  and  our  own  wants  and 
resources,  we  do  not  complain  that  she  has  done  so. 

From  this  view  of  the  actual  ^tem  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  altered  relations  with  England,  it  would  seem  to  result  as 
a  natural  consequence  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  Canada  to  seek 
such  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  as  will  enable  us 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  we  see  sprindng  fi^m  their  system, 
and  which  will  admit  us  to  a  ComyierciiU  Union  with  that  country, 
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at  the  same  time  that  we  shall  retain  our  cherished  political  relationff 
with  Great  Britain  unimpaired  and  intact.  That  this  can  be  effiMsted, 
your  Memorialists  sincerely  believe,  and  it  is  in  this  belief  and  mih. 
this  Tiew,  that  they  now  beg  respectfully  to  submit. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  it  should  be  the 
policy  and  aim  of  the  Provincid  Goyemment  to  seek  for  and  obtain 
in  the  best  practicable  form,  and  in  the  speediest  manner,  complete 
and  entire  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  as  well  in  all  foreign 
articles  imported  into  the  two  countries  as  of  articles  the  growth, 
and  manufacture  of  the  same. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists,  the  only  practicable 
way  of  securing  tins  object  is,  by  the  adoption  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  of  the  American  Tariff  of  Duties  on  all  importations 
fix)m  sea,  and  by  the  free  admission  of  the  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  each  country  into  the  other ;  thus  assimilating  tiie  com- 
mercial interests  of  tiie  two  countries  in  the  way  that  is  most 
desirable  they  should  be  assimilated. 

3.  That  amongst  the  detuls  of  this  arrangement  would  be  in- 
cluded the  complete  extinction  of  all  Custom  Houses  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier,  retaining  only  those  in  Canada  at  the  Ports  of  Quedec 
and  Montreal,  and  al^  of  a  just  and  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  amount  of  duties  received,  to  the  Government  of  each  country. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this  arrangement,  and  as  a 
further  mducement  thereto,  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  our  inland  waters,  with  the  use  of  our  harbours  and 
canals,  should  be  granted  to  the  United  States  upon  the  payment 
of  the  same  tolls  and  dues  as  are  paid  by  ourselves. 

Finally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  vour  Memorialists,  that  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  above  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Canada,  and  in  nowise  inconustent  with  that  connexion  which  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  our  desire,  to  maintain  with  the  Parent  state. 
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Till. 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN,  Esq.,  M.P., 

Wab  bom*at  Glasgow,  N.  B.,  on  the  21st  July,  1810,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Peter  Buchanan,  Esquire,  of  Auchmar,  an 

•  ancient  seat  of  the  Buchanans,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond, 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  confines  of  Dumbartonshire,  a  spot  historicaUy 
interesting,  being  the  very  gateway  between  the  highlands  and 
lowlands  at  the  pass  of  Ballmaha,  through  which  the  robber 
McGregor  herded  such  cattle  as  were  unprotected  by  black  mail. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  father  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing  in  Glasgow. 
The  estate,  comprising  an  area  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  and 
including  the  hiU  immediately  south  of  Benlomond,  the  last  of  the 
Grampian  range,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in  1830,  by 
Peter  Buchanan,  Esq.,  the  younger,  recently  deceased,  who  after- 
wards joined  his  brother,  Isaac,  and  put  the  money  got  for  Auchmar 
into  his  extensive  Canadian  business.  This  beautiful  property  had 
been  long  coveted  by  the  noble  house  that  now  possesses  it,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  romantic  situation  and  fine  shooting,  but  for  ite 
contiguily  to  Buchanan  House,  the  ducal  seat,  and  because  Auchmar 
was  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  parish  of  Buchanan  which  comprised 
the  entire  eastern  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  not  then  included  in  the 

.  duke's  magnificent  domain. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  carefully  educated,  passing  from  the  Glasgow 
grammar  school  to  a  preparatory  training  for  the  Glasgow  college, 
under  the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  the  Reverend  Dr. 

'  Graham,  of  Aberfoyle,  who  assured  the  pupil's  father  that  his  son 
would  take  the  highest  honours  at  the  university.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  undergo  the  univer^iy  ordeal,  having 
met  with  an  incident,  when  on  his  way  one  day  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  1825,  to  purchase  his  college  gown,  which  presented 
to  his  view  an  entirely  new  career. 

Meeting  in  the  street  a  friend  of  his  father,  John  Leadbetter, 
Esq.,  he  was  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  he  could  secure  for 
him  a  rare  openmg  in  the  house  of  William  Guild  k  Co.,  West 
India  and  Honduras  merchants,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  mention 
the  thing  to  his  £Bither.  The  boy  immediately  caught  at  the  pro- 
position, having  formerly  observed  how  many  sons  of  the  first 
fiunilies  in  Glasgow  had  failed  to  obtain  desirable  openings  when 
prepared  for  them.     Though  his  father  was  absent  at  Auchmar, 

\and  would  not  return  for  a  month,  he  resolved  at  once,  on  his  own 
Tcsponsibility ,  to  accept  the  proffered  appointment  for  a  short  period, 
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ur^g  upon  Mr.  Leadbetter,  who  showed  some  hemtation,  that  if^ 
the  fjEither  disapproved,  he  could  still  go  to  college. 

He  had  been  a  month  with  Messrs.  Guild  &  Co.  before  his  father 
became  acquainted  with  this  change  in  his  son's  destiny,  who 
though  feeling  much  disappointment  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  his  boy's  literary  success,  however  yielded  to  his  inolipations,  and 
Isaac  became  permanently  fixed  in  business  at  the  early  age  of  15. 
Within  three  years  he  was  iu  a  position  of  great  responsibility, 
firom  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances,  leading  to  an 
ahnost  unparalleled  rapidity  of  advancement.  Before  he  was  the 
age  of  20,  he  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  in  1833,  tiie  Canadian 
branch  of  the  business  was  wholly  transferred  to  him. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Canada,  in  1830,  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
distinguished  himself  by  dispensing  with  all  the  nonsense  of  intri- 
cate book-keeping,  and  by  institutmg  the  most  valuable  reforms  or 
amplification^  in  the  book-keeping  forms  of  statements,  &c.,  which 
are  still  in  use  throughout  the  extensive  ramifications  of  his  former 
and  present  business  connections.  In  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  happiest  influences,  his  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  being  (me  of 
those  loveliest  spirits  who  in  life  and  death  experience  and  illustrate 
^'  the  peace  that  passeth  aU  understanding ;"  and  he  has  carried 
the  firuitfi  of  his  early  prepossessions  with  hmi  into  the  world ;  for  in 
a  recent  election  address,*  we  find  him  uttering  the  following  manly 
declaration :  "  My  more  immediate  Mends  can  underatai^  how, 
with  such  favourable  views  of  the  prime  minister  [the  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald],  I  could  be  the  independent  member  I  have  been.  I 
hope  this  arises  from  my  being  possessed  of  enough  of  the  Scottish 
character  to  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  have  no  other  fear — ^to 
be  able  to  realize  myself  as  being  perpetually  in  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  statesmen  or  kings." 

And  those  alone  who  know  the  man  best  can  testify  how  fearlesa 
is  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  mere  face  of  clay. 

So  intense  were  his  physical  and  mental  labours  in  the  early  career 
of  his  manhood,  and  while  laying  the  foundation  of  his  since  eminent 
house,  that  his  health  became  endangered,  nor  was  the  relaxation 
he  sought  such  as  youth  generally  flies  to,  the  only  diversion  of 
mind  he  allowed  himself  being  an  attendance  on  the  medical  and 
philosophical  classes  of  the  Glasgow  college.  At  no  period  of  his 
hfe  has  he  been  heart  or  brain  idle,  a  sound  constitution  enabling 
him  to  perform  an  amount  of  work  almost  incredible. 


In  the  general  election  of  1861. 
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Upper  Canada  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  earlj  deyelop- 
ment  of  that  immense  wholesale  trade  now  carried  on  ui  that  portion  of 
the  province.  In  the  fall  of  1831,  he  established  a  branch  of  ^s 
business  in  Toronto,  his  brother  merchants  of  Montreal  laughing  at  hi» 
presumption.  Had  that  course  beena  prudent  and  profitable  one,  was- 
)t  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  fathers  in  the  trade  would  not  have 
adopted  itf  In  vain  thej  laughed;  in  vain  they  ^^amed  and 
foretold  Mr.  Buchanan's  speedy  discomfiture,  and  return  from  the 
<<  &r  west "  with  his  unbroken  shipments  of  goods  unsold.  But 
the  supposed  folly  of  to-day  proved  the  wisdom  of  to-morrow.  The 
house  of  Buchanan  &  Co.  flourisbed  in  the  wilderness.  His  timid, 
competitors  found  that  a  march  had  been  stolen  upon  them,  and 
one  after  another  followed,  as  they  saw  how  well  the  ice  bore.  The 
pioneer,  however,  kept  the  lead.  A  branch  of  their  business  was 
subsequently  pushed  on  to  Hamilton,  and  from  thence  to  London, 
where  a  magnificent  building  has  been  erected  by  his  firm  there, 
Adam  Hope  &  Co.,  forming  at  once  an  ornament  to  that  rapidly 
improving  young  city,  and  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  success 
of  the  bouse  of  the  ^Buchanans  and  their  busmess  associates. 

To  be  the  pioneer  of  a  g^eat  trade,  in  a  great  country,  necessarily 
involves  his  being  a  party  to  the  originating  of  all  those  institutions 
which  mark  the  difierence  between  civilmition  and  barbarism — 
churches,  educational  systems,  hospitals,  asjrlums,  news  rooms  and 
commercial  ezchanges,  boards. of  trade,  national  and  immigration 
societies,  insurance  offices,  banks,  trust  and  loan  companies,  steam 
navigation,  telegraphing,  &c.,  &;c.,  &c.,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
railroading.  Mr.  [Buchanan's  and  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Go.'s  early 
successful  efforts,  both  in  Canada  and  Britain,  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway  are  universally  known  and  appreciated  as  having 
been  quite  essential  to  its  construction.  He  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion at  the  public  meeting  at  Hamilton,  when  it  was  resuscitated  in 
1845,  and,  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  Atcheson,  organized  the 
subsequent  meeting  in  Manchester,  which  secured  the  railway's, 
construction. 

STATE  OF  CANADIAN  POLITICS  THIRTY  YBABS  AGO. 

Very  soon  irfter  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  satis- 
fied that  two  matters,  affecting  vitally  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Canadas,  were  wrong.  I^wer  and  Upper  Canada  were  both 
ruled  by  oligarchies,  wh^b,  even  if  they  might  be  the  best  mono- 
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polies  possible,  from  the  individuals  being  the  best  men  in  i2i6 
province,  must  pass  away  before  there  could  be  political  quiet  in 
the  country.  1ji  Lower  Canada  it  was  a  mercantile  oligarchy,  not 
unlike  the  present  "  Manchester  School "  in  England ;  each  gover- 
nor being  expected  to  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  Quebec  and 
Montreal  merchants,  whose  interest  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  interest  of  the  latter 
being  to  have  high,  not  low  prices  for  their  productions,  just  as  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  weavers  in  England  to  have  good,  not  bad 
wages.  In  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  Church  of 
England  oligarchy,  whose  most  fatal  blunder  was  in  insisting  that 
the  Scottish  Church  Establishment  was  a  dissenting  church  in 
Canada.  It  was  the  Scotch,  being  left  in  this  injured  and  degraded 
position,  that  made  the  conspirators  of  1837  see  any  chance  for 
rebellion. 

GLEBGT  RESEBVB  QUESTIOK. 

The  first  propositition  for  a  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  in 
Upper  Canada,  without  secularising  them,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Buchanan.  In  1835  he  published,  as  an  extra  of  the  Toronto 
Albion,  which  was  widely  circulated,  a  plan  for  the  settiement  of 
*'  this  vexed  and  difficult,  question,"  in  which  he  startled  people  by 
asserting  that  there  was  7io  difficulty  in  understanding  and  settling 
it,  only  that  they  took  this  old  idea  for  granted,  and  would  not 
apply  their  minds  to  it.  There  was  then  no  common  school  system, 
and  his  plan  was  simply  to  establish  one  by  compulsory  tax  or 
assessment,  having  a  column  for  each  Christian  sect  in  the  schedule, 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  field  for  usefulness  of  each  religious 
body,  to  give  them  for  religion  the  same  simi  as  they  are  respec- 
tively assessed  for  education,  or  a  sum  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
out  of  the  clergv  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  on  his  coming  to  Toronto  in  1839,  sent 
for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Very  shorfly  before,  while  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  drawn  out  the  petition  &om  the  city  of  Glasgow  to 
tiie  Queen,  stating  that  such  an  appointment  of  a  man  chiefly 
known  as  connected  with  Russia  and  the  interests  of  the  Baltic, 
and  an  enemy  of  ike  colonies,  like  Mr.  Thompson,  would  throw 
paralysis  into  ever^  British  interest  abroad,  and  praying  Her 
Majesty  ^^to  reconsider  the  appointment,  and  to  select  for  this 
important  dependency  a  governor  not  known  to  he  inimical  to  the 
great  interests  which  he  is  sent  to  protect  and  promote  P*  The 
London  Times  had  devoted  two  leading  articles  to  it,  and  had 
declared  that  had  equally  strong  remonstrances  come  from  other 
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great  places,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  then  colonial  minister,  must 
have  Kept  Mr.  Thompson  at  home.  Mr.  Buchanan  mentioned 
this  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Murdock,  who  brought  to  him  the 
governor- general's  summons,  and  made  Mr.  Murdock  promise  to 
make  a  point  of  having  it  mentioned  to  his  excellencv  beforo  the 
interview,  as  he  dedirisd  sailing  under  false  colours,  it  was  about 
the  clergy  reserve  question  that  the  governor-general  desirod  to  see 
Mr.  Buchanan;,  and  his  excellency  afterwards,  when  he  visited 
Hamilton  the  following  summer,  indicated  to  him  that  his  plain 
declaration  that  the  Scotch  could  not  be  expected  to  be  loyal  to- 
^^  a  government  that  made  them  dissenters  by  act  of  Parliament," 
had  greatiy  affected  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  home  ministry. 

The  following  year  the  term  ^^  a  Protestant  cler^ "  was  de- 
clared to  include  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and 
danger  No.  1  was  thus  got  over ;  but  still  the  peace  of  the  country 
was  throatened  by  the  state  in  which  the  question  was  left. 
The  province  seemed  worse  pleased  with  a  two  than  it  had  been 
with  a  one-headed  monster !     And  after  it  had  for  a  dozen  yeanr^ 
been  tiie  stock-in-trade  of  the  political  agitators,  who  really  did  not 
desiro  its  settiement,  the  question  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
hustings  in  1854.    Having  proposed  an  anti-clergy  roserve  league 
which  should  never  be  let  down  till  equal  justice  was  done  to  all 
sects,  Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  against  Sir  Allan 
MacNab,  to  enable  parties,  by  their  votes,  to  rocord  their  view  that 
the  peace  of  the  provii^ce  roquirod  an  immediate  settiement  of  the 
clergy  reserve  question;  and  to  save  his  election.  Sir  Allan  at 
last  promised  his  friends  that  he  and  his  political  allies  would  no  • 
longer  stop  the  way.    Fifteen  years  previously  Mr.  Buchanan  had- 
^ven  evidence  beroro  the  Conmiission  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  during  a  much  longer  period  had  kept 
up  constant  communication  on  the  subject  mth  Principal  McFar- 
lime,  Dr.  Welch,  and  other  leaders  of  the  church,  as  well  as  with 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  Church,, 
whose  friendship  Mr.  Buchanan  enjoyed.    The  intimacy,  especially- 
with  Dr.  Welch,  which  he  had  kept  up  (his  fimiily  having  been- 
members  of  Dr.  Welch's  congregation  when  in  Glasgow),  was  of 
material  public  benefit  as  increasing  the  doctor's  interest  in  the 
Canadian  church  question,  and  in  giving  him  greater  confidence  in 
making  his  magnificent  report  as  convener  of  the  Colonial  Com- 
mittee, which  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  question.  Dr.  Welch 
had  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  day,  and  a  man  whose  fiiend- 
ghip  was  a  great  honour  as  well  as  privilege  ;  he  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand,  when  the 
>  disruption  occurred  m  1843,  and  having  seceded,  he  was  the  first 
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Modentor  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Bachanan  waa  one  of  iwentf 
fiiends  whom  Dr.  Welch  aaked  to  endow  the  Free  Ohureh  ooDege, 
ifk  Edinburgh,  by  giving  a  thouaand  pounds  each.  Mr.  BachaaMi 
veplied,  that  he  would  give  Ihe  amount,  but  that  he  felt  it  wooM 
be  more  natural  that  his  subsoription  should  be  applied  to  assist  tiir 
IVee  CSiuroh  college  and  churahes  in  Canada, — imd  so  the  moMj 
ivas  applied. 

SUSPSKSIOK  OF  SPBOIB  PATlfnTS  TS  1887. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  coming  to  Canada,  Mr.  Budianaft 
used  to  visit  the  Britiah  markets  nearly  every  year,  and  he  anived 
out  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1837,  to  witness  a  dreadful  finanoid 
i^nsis.  The  evening  he  landed,  he  was  in  company  with  eleven  of 
tiie  first  merchants  of  New  York,  nine  of  whom  had  suspended,  aad 
^n  the  apparently  solvent  two  being  twitted  as  unfortunate  ^^  men 
still  in  the  body,"  one  of  them  whispered  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^^  just 
till  Monday."  The  streets  were  full  of  an  enraged  populace 
threatening  the  banks ;  and  his  fellow  passengers  lost  not  a  moment 
in  getting  on  board  the  North  River  steamer  leaving  New  Y<»k. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  remained  in  New  York  for  many  daya^ 
and,  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  people,  satisfied  himself  that  die 
^en  patent  fikots  entirely  corroborated  the  views  of  money  he  had 
alw^qrs  ^^^^  9  ^6  ^^^  <^^^^  ^^  Canada,  and  being  president  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  moved  successfully  in  getting  Parlia- 
ment called  together  in  June,  which  passed  a  bank  relief  bill  thai 
saved  Ihe  trade  and  industry  of  the  province  from  overthrow. 
'ihe  bill  enabled  the  banks  to  suspend  if  necessary,  without  forfeit- 
ing their  charters.  The  simple  argument  Mr.  Buchanan  used 
with  ^'  the  members"  and  people  in  general,  was  this :  The  banks 
of  the  United  States  have  suspended  specie  payments,  and  eyeej 
^ver  dollar  taken  from  Canada  wiU,  lor  the  Americans,  who  take  it, 
pay  a  debt  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  from  specie  having  gone  to  a 
premiuBt.  It  is  clear  then  that  to  possess  themselves  of  our  specie, 
they  can  bring  over  their  commodities  and  undersell  our  farmen 
and  (^er  produceil9,  twenty  per  cent. ;  so  that  unless  our  banks  in 
Canada  get  the  power  also  to  suspend,  our  produoera  wffl  be 
seriously  ii\|ured : 

1st.   By  reducing  their  prices. 

2nd.  By  depriving  them  of  their  home  market. 

8rd.  By  removing  the  baaia  of  the  cutfulation — tbua  alall  meia 
IjQ^ning  prices  «ad  reducing  the  markets  of  the  fiurmw ;  jmventiBg 
^  impcnrters  paying  their  Britidi  creditors;  and  causing  ineat 
^aV^  ^ifltreaa  unnei^eawily  to  every  cksa  in  the  province. 
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t  Himself  Berioudy  impreas^d  on  the  importanoe  of  the  snbiecty 
Itfr.  Buchanan  has,  at  every  retormngpanicy  entered  ^e  field  of 
•explanation  in  the  New  York  and  Canadian  newspapers.  He 
belieyes  that  (while  also  a  great  evil  to  the  working  classes  in 
fiig^nd)  the  prineipU  of  money  law  which  both  thelMted  Statcis 
..and  Canada  have  borrowed  from  Endaod,  decrees  ttiat  the  Ainerictti 
producers  must  for  oyer  remain  ^^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  to  middlemen  in  Europe ;  that  in  a  word,  while  the  foreigner 
for  our  paper  money  can  get,  at  a  price  fixed  by  law,  the  portable 
article  gold,  which  he  can  lay  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  a  cost  of  one  per  cent.,  he  camiot  be  expected  to  take 
in  lieu  thereof  any  American  commodity,  except  at  the  price 
thereof  in  Europe,  less  the  charges  to  take  it  there  and  a  rery  fidl 
mar^.  So  that  to  the  extent  there  is  any  inflation  here,  throng 
paper  money,  or  throu^  prosperity  from  any  other  cause,  &e 
foreign  importer  gets  the  advantage  over  our  nome  producers  as 
getting  the  increased  price  for  ni$  wares,  without  paying  any 
increased  priee,  which  he  should  do  if  the  law  of  supfdy  and 
demand  were  allowed  equally  to  affect  gold  for  his  foreign  ex- 
change, that  being  a  convertible  term  for  gold,  the  article  whoee 
price  ie  fixed  by  law! 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  considers  the  31 
success  hitherto  of  the  British  currency  reformers,  to  have  arisen 
from  their  ignorantly  attacking  Peel's  bills  of  1844  and  1846, 
measures  for  the  mere  regulation  of  banking,  and  for  the  seeuritjr 
of  the  bank  note  circulation ;  while  the  bill  that  they  should  attael: 
is  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  this  being  the  measure  embodying  Peel's 
**  science**  of  money,  which  is  so  suicidal. 

HIS   GREAT  NEBVB  AND  INBOMITABLB  PSBSBVB&AlfOB. 

Possessed  of  an  active  and  powerful  brain,  of  benevdent  and 
liberal  instincts — ^wealth  that  buoys  him  harmlessly  over  the  maKg- 
nant  buffettings  of  a  sea  of  fiictions,  the  fiiry  of  which  can  only  be 
realized  by  those  experienced  in  Hie  ways  m  a  colonial  demoeraey, 
.  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  while  pursuing  Us 
own  course  of  ameliorating  our  social  and  political  evils,  i^oiild 
come  in  for  his  share  of  that  virulent  abuse  and  misrepresentatieii 
tliat  is  meted  out  to  all  our  public  men  in  {ffoportion  to  their  pro- 
minence.   But  with  the  well  fortified  subject  of  our  sketeli  it  ill, 
.  indeed,  fike  biting  the  file  ;  and  there  is  no  greater  ti*eat  te  the 
..  reporter's  gallery  in  our  House  of  Assembly  than  le  witness  ik» 
manner  in  which  these  petty  assaults  are  received  and  turned.  The 
imperturbable  good  temper,  the  quaint  and  wittjf  letfert^  foUoired 
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by  that  well  known  and  peculiar  hollow  sounding  and  derisiTe 
laagh  from  the  chest,  which  leaves  the  muscles  of  the  face  unmored^ 
Eke  the  mask  on  the  ^^  chorus  "  of  a  Greek  play,  are  irreaistibly 
droU,  and  always  throws  the  house  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  at  the  assailant's  expense. 

It  isy  however,  in  his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  letters,  and 
pamphlets,  that  the  force  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
mina  is  best  seen ;  they  are  not  perhaps,  models  of  style,  for  iiiey 
are  thrown  off  in  great  haste  from  a  brain  teeming  with  valuable 
and  practical  ideas,  and  often  with  too  little  time  to  reflect  whether 
all  the  lower  links  of  his  arguments  are  as  self-evident  to  his  hearers 
or  readers  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  made  them  to  his  mind ; 
but  they  are  ample  to  show  what  such  a  mind  could  accomplish  if 
freed  firom  the  shackles  and  cares  of  an  overwhelming  mercantile 
business,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  fellow-men. 
His  retorts  upon  some  of  his  newspaper  assailants  are  often  excellent. 
On  one  occasion  he  replies  as  follows,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
N.  T.  Herald  of  Canada : 

^^  Even  when  an  unmitigated  falsehood  is  not  told  by  this  news- 
paper, its  statements  regarding  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  %eei  it$ 
wUerest  in  opposing,  have  just  as  much  truth  in  them  as  to  make  a 
flood  lie,"  adding  the  following  quotation  fi^m  Tennyson :  ^^  A  lie 
uiat  is  all  a  lie,  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright.  A  lie  that 
is  part  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.  A  lie  that  is  half  a 
truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies." 

On  another  occasion  he  says ;  ^^  This  newspaper  talks  of  me  as 
having  stated  that  I  would  prefer  failing  in  large  transactions  to 
succeeding  in  small  ones,  while  all  the  time  well  knowing  that 
my  remarks  were  to  quite  another  point,  having  been  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Referring  to  the  local 
enemies  of  the  railway,  and  to  those  who  had  done  little  or  nothing 
for  this  great  enterprise,  I  expressed  my  contempt  for  smaU  men, 
faithless  and  unbelieving ,  who  busy  their  minds  with  smaU  matters, 
in  which  success  is  UtUe  honour,  and  failure  disgracefiil ;  while  my 
course  has  been  to  associate  my  name  with  great  and  worthy 
objects,  in  which,  even  in  failure,  one  is  associated  with  greatness, 
as  well  as  what  in  his  own  mind  at  least  is  goodness."  Much 
cheering,  says  the  newspaper  from  which  we  quote,  followed  this 
happyS)xplanation. 

And  the  following,  from  another  hustings  speech,  is  admirably 
put,  but  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  wiw 
our  Canadian  politicians : 

'^  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  an  aspirant  for  your  future 
Barrages,  for  these  I  trust  a  truly  British  and  patriotic  local  can- 
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"  didate  will  deserve  and  get,  but  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Partt  of  Order,  formed  of  those,  like  myself,  of  the  old 
Liberal  party,  who  are  willing  to  be  called  *  conservatiye-Eberals,' 

■  and  of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country,  whom 
•experience  of  the  proymce  have  made  ^  liberal  conservatires.' " 

^^  From  these  hustings  at  the  nonunation,  I  told  you  that  my 
experience  of  the  opposition*  is,  that  their  leaders  will  not  reply  to 
or  allow  their  elections  to  rest  upon  questions  as  to  their  principles 
or  policy,  seeing  that  they  have  not  any!  They  remove  tiie 
question  or  issue  to  the  charocter  of  their  opponents.  They  have 
borrowed  their  tactics  from  Bobespierre  and  the  French  revolu- 
tionists. The  latter,  to  get  quit  of  their  opponents,  guillotined 
their  heads  ;  the  former  (our  Clear  Grit  chiefs)  try  to  guillotine 
the  characters  of  their  opponents  by  means  of  their  mercenary 
press."    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  follovring,  too,  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  speech  at  the  decla- 
ration of  the  poll  at  Hamilton,  in  1857,  as  placing  character  and 
principle  beyond  the  mere  accident  of  success,  deserves  to  be 

.  recorded : 

^^  To  return  to  our  immediate  position  this  day,  I  should  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  minority,  with  as  proud  a  mind  as  I  now 
stand  at  the  head  of.  m^  vast  majority.  (Cheers.)  Our  success 
is  most  valuable  at  this  crisis  to  the  province,  as  well  as  to 
Hamilton,  in  securing  us  the  power  of  doing  much  good,  and  in 
preventing  our  opponents  bein^  used  as  the  instrument  of  infinite 
harm.  (Cheers.)  But  still  I  shall  never,  either  in  private  or 
public  matters,  consent  that  my  character  be  dependent  on  my 
success;  for  in  that  case  no  success  would  mean  no  character. 
The  character  we  care  for  is  the  mere  expression  of  our  prin- 
ciples, and  of  which  no  want  of  success  can  deprive  us."  (Great 
cheering.) 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  without  character,  principles,  and 
ability,  and  these  in  the  highest  degree,  such  success  as  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  mercantile  career,  could  not  have  been 
achieved.  As  a  merchant  and  political  economist,  his  reputation 
is  at  once  European  and  American.  Since  the  death  of  his  widely 
lamented  brother,  Peter,  than  whom  no  man  in  any  country  ever 
stood  higher  as  a  merchant  or  as  a  ^ntieman,  Mr.  Buchaiian  is 
jsenior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Peter  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Glasgow; 
Isaac  iBuchanan  &  Co.,  New  York ;  I.  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co., 
Montreal ;  Buchanan,  Harris  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  and  Adam 
Hope  &  Co.,  London,  C.  W.     EBs  connexion  with  the  trade  of 

*  The  Bupporten  of  the  late  Maedonald-Dorioii  GoYemment. 
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Canada  iei  now  .of  diirtj-three  years'  stan^ng,  the  house  being^^ 
established  in  Montreal,  in  182d,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
Canada  when  she  can  boast  the  emtence  of  a  larger  class  of  the 
same  stamp. 

And  jet  there  are  in  our  strangely  constituted  socie^,  men 
wfacNse  sole  stock  in  trade  consists  only  of  a  few  reams  of  paper 
and  a  box  of  pens,  the  beginning 'and  end  of  whose  exertions  seem 
entirely  devoted  to  driving  such  men  as  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
political  arena  altogether;  a  system  copied  from  the  adjcnmng 
states,  and  to  the  success  of  which  their  public  writers  are  now 
attributing  all  the  evils  which  that  unhappy  country  is  suffering 
^m.  Had  the  same  kind  of  politicians  succeeded  here,  precisely 
tiiie  same  results  would  have  followed.  Impudence  and  public 
swindling  would  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Worth,  trutli^ 
and  a  zealous  and  persistent  course  in  the  path  of  public  duty^ 
would  have  been  disqualifying  ingredients  in  a  politician's  cha^ 
i^ter,  while  the  possession  of  ample  means  would  at  once  mark  the 
owner  as  one  who  could  neither  be  trusted  in  the  concoction  of  « 
^heme  of  public  plunder,  or  hushed  by  the  tender  of  a  share  of  it. 
Undoubted  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  moderate  policy  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Cartier  for  the  last  few  years,  it  is  impoe- 
oble  to  overrate  the  strength  of  that  moral  support  which  the 
attachment  of  such  men  as  ]baac  Buchanan  has  brought  to  them* 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  little  choice. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LABOUR,  OB  OP  OUB  OWK  PEOPLE'S  EMPLOTMXirT* 

Of  the  many  subjects  which  seem  to  have  occupied  Mr.  Bo* 
chanan's  mind,  the  great  cause  of  labour  is  that  to  which  he  has 
devoted  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  ethrt.  He  maintsons 
that  mere  production^  or  the  mere  existenoe  of  food,  is  not  the 
fir9t  riecessary  of  life^  under  a  state  of  civilization.  He  says  that 
tmployrneriJt  is  tAe  first  necessart/  in  our  state  of  society,  seeing  that 
it  m  no  degree  relieves  the  poor  man  to  know  that  all  the  granaries 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  full  of  breadstuffii,  if  he  is  wi^out  the 
pnphymenty  which  is  the  only  key  to  these  granaries.  He  holds 
the  question  of  our  home  labour  to  be  unspeakably  more  impotrtaut 
tixan  the  question  of  our  external  trade ;  the  labour  being  the  neces- 
stJtjfy  the  trade  the  incident  He  has  striven  that  men  should  really 
eat  and  be  satisfied  with  the  bread  they  may  earn  by  the  sweat  of 
ijbeir  brow  or  of  their  bndn,  and  not  be  perpetually  oflbred  up  a^ 
a  holocaust  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  or  become  a  mere  part  <^ 
the  machinery  which  he  oils  and  drives,  and  be  looked  upon  by  IS^ 
employers  with  as  little  interest  as  the  cranks  and  wheels  of  the 
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iforld's  great  power  Idom,  in  the  din  of  wUeh  dl  anoertain  BOtdidif 
are  drowned,  together  with  the  moans  of  the  toil-worn.  Mr.. 
Bachanan  differs  fix>m  the  Free  Traders  and  Political  Economists  hot 
ofil^  as  denying  that  theirs  is  in  tmth  a  system  of  firee  exports, 
while  it  oer&inly  is  a  system  of  free  imports;  bnt  in  this,  that  theit"' 
heartfelt  interest  is  in  the  ir«i,  while  ms  is  in  the  toeaver  ;  their^^ 
ia  the  produce^  his  in  the  prbSkuer. 

One  of  the  greatest  oom^diments  (according  to  his  own  estima^ 
tion)  paid  to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Britain,  was  by  the  working  classed 
whom  he  had  assisted  against  the  Free  Traders,  in  their  successfiil 
struggle  fbr  the  ^^  ten  hours'  bill,"  on  which  occasion  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  representing  a  hundred  thousand  men,  at  that 
tune  mostly  unemployed  in  London,  with  their  tribute  of  thankii. 
A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made,  to  purchase,  if  he  would* 
agree  to  become  a  party  to  it,  a  London  evening  daily  newspaper, 
fer  sale,  the  Courier ^  to  advocate  their  common  views,  which  Uien 
they  proposed,  in  his  honour,  to  call  the  Currency  Reformer.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  reply  in  declining  was  similar  to  the  following  ezplanSK 
tSim  ^ven  to  those  who  offer^  to  ptwure  him  a  seat  in  £e  iBritisb 
House  of  Commons : 

^^  A  hundred  friends  of  labour  like  me  could  do  no  good  in  thcf 
House  of  Commons  while  the  question  of  the  church  remfdns  ^  the 
first  question  in  the  politios  of  England,'  and  is  without  the^ 
OBallest  apology,  put  seemingly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  before  tha^ 
great  subject,  the  emphyment  of  our  awn  people  at  home  and  in 
the  colonMSj  which  should  even  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  more 
tital  importance  than  what  are  called  ^  constitutional  questions,'  s» 
Hie  question  upon  the  proper  settlement  of  which  depends  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  our  revered  form  of  government,  and 
every  other  blessing  we,  as  a  nation  and  empire,  enjoy.  There 
eaa  be  no  chance,  I  have  long  been  thoroughly  satisfied,  for  the 
working  men  in  Enghmd,  or  for  Hhe  question  of  labour,'  tiU 
after  the  carrying  of  some  great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  Parlilunent,  making  it  possible  for  the  question  of  *  the 
people's  employinent '  to  become  '  the  first  question  in  the  politico 
oC  England,'  which  at  present  the  church  question  is,  and  alwavs^ 
has  b^n — ^the  question  at  the  election  of  the  members  for  tne* 
Snglish  counties,  or  two-thirds  of  the-  House  of  Commons,  not 
heinff  what  the  candidate's  views  are  upon  *  employment,'  the' 
people^s  question,  but  whether  the  candidate's  decoction  of  church 
views  suits  the  radicular  neighbourhood." 

Nor  has  Mr.  Buchanan  hesitated  to  give  his  view  as  to  what  this 
eonstitutional  change  should  be.    He  adds : 

^'  And  to  save  our  institutions  generally,  it  is  the  highest  dutj. 
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<of  the  patriot  to  endeavotir  to  suggest  the  least  change   that        I 
would  effidct  this  greatest  purpose  ofbeneyolence.    After  ttie  sad        > 
•  experience  of  America,  even  the  greatest  chartist,  if  aa  honest        | 
iman,  would  no  longer  desire  to  see  me  House  of  Commons  elected 
by  universal  suffi-age.    The  great  object,  too,  is  rather  to  draw 
•together  the  extremes  of  English  society,  and  between  them  to  form 
•a  strong  united  phalanx  to  upset  that  odious  middle  class  monopolT 
of  political  power,  under  whose  miserable  influence  the  Bntim 
Government  has  abdicated  all  its  paternal  functions  and  come  to  i 

care  no  more  for  its  own.  subiects  than  for  foreigners,  induslarially —  I 

has  abdicated,  in  a  word,  all  its  functions  except  that  of  a  mere  ' 

police !     Some  years  ago,  when  ruminating  on  this  all  important  ' 

.  subiect,  an  idea  struck  me  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  my  mind 
rather  revolutionary ;  I  now,  however,  see  tiiat  it  would  be  the 
most  conservative  one  which  England  could  adopt,  hs  popularizing 
.the  House  of  Lords,  and  maiking  it,  in  fact,  the  people's  house. 
Leaving  the  House  of  Commons  untouched,  as  some  property 
qualification  is  no  doubt  proper  for  a  house  representing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  ^ected  by 
universal  suffirage  fix>m  among  the  ennobled  clt^.  The  restricti<m 
or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  in  the  deetor%  ;  the 
restriction  or  safeguard  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  in  the 
elected,  just  as  a  probationer  of  a  church  becomes  a  safe  man  to 
elect  as  minister  on  account  of  his  having  been  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  church-court  or  bishop ;  and  in  such  a  house 
there  might  be  some  representation  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  British  empire,  greater  than  can  be  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and 
public  burdens  generally." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  views,  in  1848,  were  expressed  in  these  words : 
*'  K  Peel's  plan  will  give  more  emplopment  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, he  is  nght ;  but  if  it  should  give  less,  they  cannot  afford  this, 
distressed  as  they  now  are,  and  he  will  cause  a  revolution,  not  from 
disloyalty,  but  want  of  employment  or  starvation."  He  never 
yielded  an  inch  to  the  arguments  of  the  Free  Traders,  but  (denying, 
of  course,  that  Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  those  with  whom  he 
agreed,  would  be  a  party  to  raise  the  price  of  the  people's  food  by 
duties),  he  explained  by  what  he  named  ^'  the  theonr  of  a  fu& 
market,"  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  consumer  would  pay  the 
import  duty  except  at  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  no  party  desired 
the  existence  of  a  tlutv. 

^*  Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  ^^  that  the  price  indicative  of  i 
.Ml  market  for  wheat  is  45s.  per  quarter,  and  tiie  import  duty  8s., 
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:b8  propoBed  by  Lord  John  RuBsell,  the  importer  would  not  set  538., 
any  more  than  a  sloyenly  farmer  whose  wheat  takes  hun  8s.  more 
than  it  takes  his  neighbour  to  grow,  would  get  8s.  more  on  that 
:  account ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  importer  would  get  less  than 
456.  to  tiie  extent  his  lot  of  wheat  depressed  the  market,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty,  not  .the 


TUB  QUESTIONS  OV  LABOUR  AND  MONBT  ONE  QUESTION,  THE  SOLU- 
TION OF  THE  ONE  BEING  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  OTHEB. 

With  a  devofion  equally  ardent,  Mr.  Buchanan  pursues  the 
question  of  "  money,"  which  he  very  properly  treats  as  only  another 
'branch  of  the  same  question — the  question  of  labour ,  or  of  our  own 
pBople's  employment.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  states  the  unde- 
niable fact,  among  others,  that  the  ^^  solution  of  the  labour  question 
would  be  the  solution  of  the  money  question ;  and  vice  versa  ;^^  and 
one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  incalculable  importaQce  of  the  money 
question  may  here  be  given: 

"  Harvey  s  exposition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  which  no 
physician  over  forty  years  of  age  dared  to  give  his  assent  till  after 
the  public  had  adopted  it,  has  not  had  resiilts  in  favour  of  humanity 
so  momentous  as  would  flow  from  the  public  adoption  of  the  correct 
theory  regarding  the  circulation  of  money,  the  leg^  life  blood  of 
each  country's  internal  or  independent  industry,  and  recognizing 
this  as  the  first  question  in  the  politics  of  every  people  !  In  the 
one  case,  the  circulation  went  on  before,  as  now,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  in  spite  of  defective  science  ;  but  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  body  politic,  blundering  ignorance  has  tampered  with  and 
impeded  the  circulating  medium,  to  the  endangerment  of  the  health, 
and  even  the  life,  of  its  industry." 

In  1846  we  find  him  battling  the  watch  with  the  Free  Traders 
and  hard  money  men  in  England.  The  following  is  from  one  of  his 
publications  of  that  day : 

"  A  reduction  of  prices,  the  result  o{ foreign  cortwetitianj  is  just 
another  way  of  expressing  a  waTit  of  employment.  For  when  prices 
and  wages,  and  freights  are  reduced  one-half,  the  evil  is  not  only 
that  we  find  ourselves  paying  the  fundholders  and  annuitants  double 
the  amount  of  British  industry,  that  we  before  did,  for  the  money 
dtie  them  each  half-year,  but  under  free  imports  falsely  named  free 
trade  (or  when  the  redaction  in  the  price  of  our  labour  flmoB  fron^ 
foreign  competition')  ^  we  shall  be  subjected  to  the  infinitelv  greater 
calamity,  that  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  annuitant  or  man  of  money,  as  much  labour  as  formerly, 
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(fleeing  that  the  price  in  money  is  only  one4ialf)  ^will  have,  <mC  of 
goldj  vie  bans  of  our  currenet/y  to  famish  the  capitalist  with  at  leasl 
half  the  amount  of  his  claim  in  hard  cash  to  smd  abroad  in  p^^ 
fnentoffordffn  labour.  We  shall  thus  foster  and  increase  thai 
foreign  industry,  to  compete  with  which,  is  impossible  for  us  under 
otir  national  burdens,  or  (^even  though  freed  from  these  hwrden^)  tOI 
our  population  b  reduced  bebw  the  circumstances  of  the  foreign 
serf  or  slaye,  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  latter  must  ever  remain 
fewer  than  those  of  a  people  with  habits  such  as  ours,  and  Cying 
in  so  much  more  rigorous  a  climate  as  that  of  Qreat  Britain." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  always,  and  still  is,  hostile  to  the  free  trade 
principles  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  viewing  the  principle  (or  absence  of 
principle)  of  Free  Trade  as  the  contrary  principle  to  that  of  Empire 
88  well  as  of  patriotism.  On  this  subject,  we  give  extracts  firom 
those  letters  which  he  pubMied  during  the  sitting?  of  tiie  poliiieal 
Convention  ^diich  met  at  Toronto  in  1859 : 

^*  In  her  farmers,  Canada  has  a  great  chiss,  the  prosperity  of 
which  secures  th^  prosperity  of  all  other  classes  ;  so  that  the  true 
commercial  policy  for  Canada  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
Canadian  farmer.    And  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  simple 

SUtical  question  of  the  Canadian  patriot.  Yet,  to  the  shame  of 
itish  stotesmen  be  it  said,  a  question  so  momentous  to  Canada 
was  known  to  have  had  no  consideration  in  England,  when  she,  in 
1846,  diametrically  altered  her  policy,  and  repealed  all  the  old 
dBstinctions  between  Canadian  and  American  produce  in  hes  markets. 
The  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  this  precipitate  introduction 
of  free  imports  (for  it  is  not  Free  Trade),  mto  the  mother  country 
was  most  cBsastrous  to  Canada,  and  was  more  likely  to  proVe 
subversive  of  her  loyalty  than  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
anticipated  ;  for  it  left  the  Canadian  farmer  (on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence)  only  the  English  market  for  his  produce,  in 
which  he  has  to  compete  (after  paying  all  freights  and  expenses 
across  the  Atlantic)  vdth  wheat  of  countries  where  labour  and  money 
are  not  worth  one-third  what  those. are  in  Canada;  while  it  gave  to 
tiie  American  farmer  (on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence) 
tills  English  market  to  avtdl  of  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  addition 
to  the  American  market.  Happily  the  British  government  saw 
in  time  the  error  committed  in  brin^g  about  a  state  of  things  in 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reUun,  upon  British  prin- 
ciples, the  Canadas — British  principles  always  involving  the  idea 
tiiat  the  object  of  Britain  in  acquiring  or  retsuning  territory  is  to 
Uess^  not  to  blij^t  it ;  and  Lord  Elgin  bribed  the  Americans  bj 
d^uing  with  them  our  fishery  and  navigation  rights,  to  give  u» 
Hie  reciprocity  treaty,  which,  while  it  exists,  removes  the  Canadian! 


farmer's  cause  of  complamt.  Now,  therefore,  tlie  preservation  of 
iliis  reciprocity  with  the  TTnited  States  is  shown  to  be  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  fanners,  and  through  them,  of  all  others  in  Canada, 
but  of  the  British  Government,  as  without  it,  Canadians  are  left  in 
a  position  to  be  much  benefitted  by  Canada  being  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  I  s^ak  plainly,  viewing  him  the  most  loyal  man 
who  spealcs  most  plainly  at  such  a  crisis. 

**  And  this  reciprocib^  treaty  can  only  eventually  be  secured  and 
rendered  permanent  by  the  British  government  adopting  an 
enlarged  and  just  imperial  policy,  wmch  would  allow  of  the 
decentratizinff  the  manufacturing  power  of  the  Empire — a  prin- 
eiple  which  would  aggrandize  ^e  British  Empire,  and  be  an 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  working  classes  in  England,  Ireland, 
«ad  Scotland. — To  preserve  the  empire,  Britain  has  to  yield  the 
•elfish  principle  of  centralizinff^  which  Has  ruined  Ireland  and 
!bdia — so  &r  as  such  countries  could  be  ruined — and  cost  us  the 
old  American  colonies.  The  principle  of  decentralizing  the  manu- 
fictures  of  the  empire  is  a  principle  which  would  secure  for  the 
empire  an  enormous  additional  trade  and  influence.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  dependencies  (which 
mght  be  called  England  in  America — England  in  Australia — 
England  in  India,  &c.),  she  could  secure  for  all  her  mechanics, 
{hat  chose  to  go  to  these  favoured  localities,  freedom  of  trade  with 
countries  that  could  never  agree  to  free  trade  direct  with  England, 
without  ^ving  a  death-blow  to  their  comparatively  comfortable- 
populations.  For  instance,  England  could  never  get  firee  trade 
irith  the  United  States  in  manufactured  goods,  but  no  doubt  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  extend,  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down  all  interior  custom  houses 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  done,  the  English- 
man, by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufacturing  his  goods  at  our 
endless  water  powers,  will  be  able  to  save  the  25  per  cent,  charged 
<xk  the  same  goods  going  direct  from  England  to  the  United  States, , 
and  hundreds  of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  Eng- 
land, would,  under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to 
Canada  their  maolffiieTy  and  hand^  to  tl»e  infinite  bmefit  of  the 
population  thus  removed, and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire. . 
JtsiA  tUs  is^the  main  thmg  wanted  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  |9et^ 
manmifyf  a»  giving  him  a  maritet  on  the  spot  for  his  roots  and" 
spring  cro{kH  tdbiu»  rendering  rotatikm  of  crops  possible,  while  it 
woula  give  him^also  that  which  is  so  valuable  to  lum  in  the  jM'eMfil 
(jaokiat  he  gets  his  rotation  of  crops  established)  the  superior  market 
m  his  white  wheat  furnished  in  tibe  United  States  by  the  reciprocity!^ 
treaty. 
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'^To  the  United  States,  and  more  especiallj  to  the  western 
states,  as  makmg  the  St.  I^wrence  the  great  hi^way  of  America^ 
free  trade  and  navigation  with  Canada  would  give  great  develop- 
ment— ^would  give,  in  a  word,  all  the  commercial  advantages  of 
annexation. 

^^  The  natural  policy  of  Canada  is  seen  dearly,  therefore,  to  be 
the  establishment  of  an  American  ZoUverein,  such  as  ensts  among 
the  German  States.  Under  this,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  neither  of  them  levy  any  customs  taxes  on  their  interior 
frontiers,  but  only  at  the  seaports  from  Labrador  to  Mexico— the 
same  duties  being  levied,  and  each  country  getting  its  share  in  the 
proportion  of  its  population. 

^'  Let  it  be  therefore  resolved,  that  for  our  commercial  system, 
the  principle  should  be  adopted  by  Canada  of  an  American 
ZoUverein,  or,  in  other  words,  frbb  trade  with  America,  but 
270T  WITH  Europe.  And  this  will  be  a  &ir  compromise  between 
the  views  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  of  the  CanMian  farmer,  one 
of  which  holds  that  our  farmer  is  to  be  most  benefitted  by  general 
free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  and  the  other  by  keepmg  our  money 
in  the  country  through  the  restriction  of  importations  and  indirect 
taxatioiL 

^^  This  would  terminate  our  present  unprincipled  pomtion  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  Canada.  By  settmg  up  a  policy  of  Canadian 
patriotism,  we  should  have,  as  the  opposition  to  us,  whether 
government  or  parliamentary  opposition,  the  foreign,  or  foreign 
trade  party,  and  that  the  aims  of  such  a  party  never  has  h&d 
more  than  mere  personal  selfishness  in  view  is  clearlv  enough  shown 
in  this,  that  while  in  England  it  is  in  favour  of  locu  mani:factures, 
because  there  the  parirv  are  manufacturers,  here,  in  Canada,  they 
are  against  local  manufactures,  because  here  they  are  merchants, 
and  in  fact  represent  an  English  IiOCAl  faction,  instead  of  a 
GREAT  British  interest." 

'  PXBL'B  OUTKAOB  OH  THS  OOK8TITUXirCnE0.~HU  WBXB  T&ADB  IB  ▲  MBBS  DBSFOTUK 

OV  CAPITAL,   WmOB   DBOBBM  WBXB  rUBOHABSB  BT  US  OF  VOBBIOB  ZJiBOirm, 

BVT   BOT  VBBB  PITBOHASBB  BT  BOBBZOBXSfl   OF  BSITUa   LABOUB. 


Mr.  Buchanan  bemg  in  London  in  1846,  when  PeePs  violation 
•  of  the  constituencies  was  consummated,  tiie  foUowing  were  hii 
impressions  on  the  moment,  as  they  still  are  his  feelings  on  this 
painful  subject : 

*^  The  premier  has  left  us  in  a  condition  worse  than  political 
•chaos,  as  having  robbed  us  of  our  principles.    Even  the  principle 
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fliat  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  has  been  repudiated ; 
and  British  politics  have  been  reduced  into  the  two  original  elements 
of  all  national  politics — ^the  labour-power  and  the  money-power. 
The  labour-power  must  come  to  be  represented  by  social  economists^ 
or  practical  men,  or  patriots,  the  character  of  whose  legislation 
will  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our  own  society  into^ 
account ;  the  money-power  being  represented  by  political  economists 
or  cosmopolitan  theorists,  who  would  have  this  country  legislate  for 
the  world,  while  they  view  political  science  as  a  system  of  pure 
mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  without  any 
regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never  appearea 
that  the  permanentiy  important  question  was  whether  it  was  a  right 
or  a  wrong  thing,  ^  se,  that  Peel  did  in  1846.  His  impolicy, 
however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his  repudiation 
of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  just  as  a  misfortune  does  to  a 
crime.  I  myself,  for  instance,  am  opposed  to  established  churches, 
even  if  these  were  the  best  churches  possible,  viewing  partiality  to 
any  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  an  impedunent  to  general  con- 
fidence in  the  crown  and  law  of  the  land ;  but  give  me  the  power 
to  injure  the  church,  or  any  other  vital  interest.  In/  a  side  windy 
would  I,  as  a  minister,  or  even  as  a  le^lator  do  it  ?  K  the  con- 
stituencies do  not  wish  the  church  demolished,  dare  I,  their  servant, 
put  it  down  ?  And  if  the  constituencies  do  wish  it  put  down,  what 
need  is  there  for  me  to  interfere  unduly  ?  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  rather  to  try  to  find  evidence  in 
&vour  of  a  respectable  existency  ;  and  a  state  of  things  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  constitutional  or  of  moral,  unless  it  is  one  in 
which  a  great  interest  can  repose,  with  even  more  safety,  in  the 
hands  of  its  avowed  enemy,  seeing  that  he,  as  an  honourable  man, 
would  require  the  greater  evidence  for  its  overthrow,  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  a  suspicion,  even  in  his  own  mind,  that  his  personal 
predilections  had  influenced  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  The 
reverse  of  the  picture  is  a  very  humbling  one.  Behold  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  empire,  standmg  in  the  position  of  trustees  of  the 
entire  people,  employing,  as  agent  under  the  trust,  the  man  of 
Tamworth,  who  immediately  turns  round  and  repudiates  all  obli- 
gation to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  or  even  to  act  on 
any  principle  whatever !  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  our  con- 
temptible trustees  in  submitting  thus  to  be  bullied  ?  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  honor  of  our  constituencies  in  delegating,  by  their 
ex  po9t  facto  assent  to  Peel's  conduct,  an  omnipotence  or  arbitrary 
power  to  Parliament  which  they  had  not  to  give  ?  My  own  view 
A^  always  been  that  we  have  in  this  transaction  so  gross  a  violation 
of  our  leg^tive  constitution  as  to  amount  (whatever  may  have 
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teen  Peers  intention  at  the  time)  to  a  Tirtual  abdication  bj  tbe 
present  constituencies.  Their  only  possible  excuse  is,  thai  their 
circumstances  are  too  desperate,  and  that,  now  that  without  appeal 
to  them  the  change  has  been  precipitated,  it  is  the  safest  couzse  to 
five  it  a  fair  trial.  ^  But  the  immediate  importance  of  Peel's 
^unprincipled  proceeding  b  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do 
with,  and  that  arises  from  the  act  donb  being  in  itself  vrrALLT 
VfiONG,  as  tending  to  lessen  instead  of  to  increase  the  employment 
of  our  masses,  at  home,  at  sea,  and  in  the  colonies — ^thus  containii^f 
in  it  the  seeds  of  revolution,  both  at  home  and  in  our  foreigD 
dependencies,  whether  done  constitutifoally  or  unconstitutionally.** 

PAPER  MONEY.* 

No  man  is  more  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  a 
eountrr's  having  emblematic  money  instead  of  money  containing 
in  itself  intrinsic  value,  than  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  no  man  probably 
ever  has  turned  his  mind  more  to  the  subject,  except,  perhaps, 
that  greatest  philosopher  of  money,  and  most  amiable  man,  Johm 
Tayhr,  of  London,  whose  modesty  will  leave  the  next  generation 
to  know,  better  than  his  own  age  appears  to  do,  how  great  a  mind 
we  have  had  amongst  us.    Mr.  Buchanan  describes  him  as  *'  the 
earliest  and  most  able  denouncer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  heartless  or 
unprincipled  monetary  legislation."    Mr.  Buchanan  held  his  own 
patriotic  views  on  "money"  previous  to  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  whose  views  are  in  theory  much  the  same,  but  so  far 
different  'mptacticcj  that,  like  the  Birmingham  school,  Mr.  l^ylor 
declines  to  yield  to  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  yeuow 
metal,  and  make  gold  the  security  of  his  proposed  paper  money. 
Mr.  Tayl(»r's  proposal,  in  fact,  just  amounts  to  this,  that  the  money 
of  a  country  should  be  paper  "  Tallies"  or  evidences  to  be  issued 
of  the  taxes  voted  each  year  by  Parliament.     Government  wouM 
amply  pay  them  to  its  creditors,  and  take  them  back  from  its 
debtors^-so  that  tiie  security  to  the  public  is  perfect.     While  tiie 

PUBSBNT    PAPER    MONEY   IS   A  REPRESENTATIVE    OP  A   DEBT    DOT 
3T  TEE  ISSUER  TO  THE  HOLDER,  THE  PAPER  MONEY  (on  the  prindfiU 

-of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  agrees  with  Mr.  Taylor),  would  be  A 

BJEPRE8ENTATIVE  07  A  DEBT  FOR  TAXES  DUE  BY  THE  HOLDERS,  Tm 
PEOPLE,   TO  THE    ISSUER,   THE   GOVERNMENT.       This  IS  what   Ml. 

Suohaiian  calls  ^'  Pitt  as  opposed  to  Peel  money.** 

•Mb.  Eachaoan  dlstiogaiskes  between  <*  paper  monej"  and  "  paper  correai^.* 
•BjF  paper  monej  he  means  paper  mtide  a  legal  tender,  and  hj  paper  currencf 
'he  means  bank  notes  which  we  are  not  bound  to  take  in  pa7«eftt  oalM  Wft 
^ideaM. 
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From  the  foregoing  sub-section  it  will  have  been  gathered  tbail 
Mr.  Buchanan's  long  held  view  is  that  ^^  money"  should  be  A  tbtsq 

'-^OF,  AND  BBLONGlAa  TO,  THE  PARTICULAR  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INTERNAL 

^  TRADE,  having  no  necessaiy  reference  to  the  outside  world,  and 
with  no  peculmr  fitness  to  circulate  there,  beyond  what  the  laws  q£ 
other  countries  may  encourage,  or  its  character  as  "a  commodity" 
(not  as  ^^  a  money  ),  may  lead  to.  According  to  Mr.  Buchanaar 
in  fact,  money  is  "  the  creature  of  our  local  legislation,"  created 
'  for  the  purpose  of  facilitatmg  the  exchange  between  man  and  man 
ipf  commodities  bought  and  sold  in  our  ''home  market."  Money 
SHOULD  THEREPORE  (says  Mr.  Buchanan)  be  the  mere  handmaip 
of  labour.  One  of  John  Taylor's  happy  illustrations  is  that 
.  money  is  the  "  measure  "  or  ell-wand  (yard-stick)  by  which  our 
people's  labour  is  sold.  If  tiie  law  (as  Peel's  legation  does) 
declares  that  cloth  can  only  be  sold  by  yard-sticks  made  of  goldi 
or  any  article  valuable  as  a  conunodity  for  foreigners  to  take  away, 
the  practicaUy  unhappy  result  is  that  this  is  a  worse  state  of  tilings 
for  tiie  labour  or  industry  of  the  country,  than  if  we  had  still  a 
«tate  of  pure  barter.  The  yard-sticks  are  taken  away  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  for  gold  of  some  other  counfary,  and  business 
18  brought  to  a  stand  in  our  country  without  anything  being  wro^g 
among  ourselves  at  all ! 

"  Peel's  principle  of  money,"  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  involves 
^^  British  suojects  in  all  the  distresses,  without  giving  them  the 
*'  advantage  of  any  of  the  blessings,  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
^^  As  a  destroying  angel  or  agent,  it  is  like  death,  when  suddenlT 
*^  it  strikes  down  the  young  and  beautiful  and  brave  in  the  fua 
^*  and  vigorous  possession  of  every  faculty  and  every  promise." 

And  ^  any  apology  is  required  for  the  ^eat  length  of  this 
explanation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinions  on  the  vital  subject  of 
«« money,"  it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  his 
enthusiasm  can  not  fail  to  be  imparted  to  every  mind  which  takes 
the  trouble  to  peep  so  far  into  the  vast  field  of  discussion  in  which 
be  battles  with  the  preconceived  prejudices  of  the  public,  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  his  perfect  sinceri^and  entire  disinterestedness* 
^*  In  season  and  out  of  season,"  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  has 
announced  his  doctrine  that  '^  the  question  of  labour  and  thb 
question  of  money  are  in  reality  one  question,"  and  has 
invited  those  around  him  to  prove  this  for  themselves  by  thdr 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  reflection  that  ^*  th9 
solution  of  the  one  is  the  solution  of  the  other."  He 
has  tims  posecuted  sleeplessly  a  reform,  which,  though  contrarj 
fa>  his  own  interest  as  a  ca^talist  and.  his  prejudices  as  a  merchant 
.k  the  foreign  tirade  he  believes  to  be  essentaal  to  the  well-being  qf 
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the  masses,  and  to  the  reasonable  independence  in  the  circumitcences^ 
of  those  who  labour,  whether  they  do  so  with  their  hands  or  their 
heads.  Though  Mr.  Buchanan  has  always  been  an  efficient  opponent 
of  communisms,  organizations  of  labour,and  all  the  silly  ^%ms  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  interest 
of  fixed  property  and  labour,  he  has  always  held  and  shown  that 
our  law  makes  ^^  money"  a  foreign  commodity,  having  no  interest 
in  common  with  eit2ier ;  and  he  hopes  and  believes  that  by  removing 
out  of  the  way,  (as  we  require  with  the  knife  to  remove  a  tumour 
from  the  body  physical),  the  impediments  set  up  by  Peel's  legisbr 
tion  to  the  natural  course  of  thmgs,  to  the  healthy  circulation  of 
the  body  politic,  we  may  enable  the  working  classes  iNDBPSNDEirrLT 

TO   OOIN  INTO   MONST  THBIR  rfBUSTRT,  TEMPERANCE,  AND   OTHER 
QUALITIBS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  shall  nve  copies  of  the  title  page 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  late  pamphlet  '^  Britain  the  Countrtf  vermie 
Britain  the  Umpire^*'*  and  of  the  two  engravings  it  contained,  to 
illustrate  what  Mr.  Buchanan  denominates,  in  true  Saxon  phrase, 
^^  National  unthrift,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  is," 
shewing  that  at  present  there  is  a  syphon  or  waste-pipe  in  our 
national  cup,  which  prevents  prices  and  wages  becoming  more 
than  pleases  the  annuitants  ana  money-mongers ;  and  ^^  National 
economy,  or  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity  as  it  ought  to  be,*^ 
shewing  that  when  they  have  removed  the  waste-pipe  or  "  tantalus" 
feature  from  our  national  cup,  it  will  only  be  its  overflow  (as  ought 
to  be  the  case)  that  will  go  to  irrigate  and  vivify  other  lands  and 
foreign  industries. 

We  may  here  mention  that  to  Mr.  Buchanan  it  is  owing  that 
both  attempts  failed  to  establish  in  Canada  a  government  bank  of 
issue.  He  does  not  object  to  a  government  bank  of  issue  per  se, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  coining  of  paper  equally  the 
privilege  or  prerogative  of  a  whole  people,  as  represented  by  the 
crown,  as  the  coining  metal,  the  ^ving  up  of  which  to  banks  or 
private  individuals  can  only  be  justified  if  more  for  the  benefit  of 
people  in  particular  circumstances.  In  1841,  when  Lord  Sydenham 
introduced  his  bank  of  issue,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  bemg  then 
member  for  Toronto,  was  on  the  special  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly ;  and  he  showed  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
'  reduce  the  paper  money  circulation  of  the  province  one-half,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  the  trade  and  the  people  generally  to  pay 

•  "  Britain  the  Cotmtry  ver$iu  BrUam  the  Empire.  Our  Monttary  DithresM. 
Their  LegieUUive  cauee  and  cure,^  Dedicated  to  his  cooBtitaeata,  hj  ItMia 
Bachanan,  M.P.  for  Hamilton.    Hamilton,  O.W.|  Spectator  Office,  1860. 
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idote  titan  ten  flfaillmgp  in  the  pound  of  their  debts,  saeh  debt» 
luaiag  teen  contracted  under  the  cakmhUkn  of  there  being  double 
Ae  money  in  the  oovntry.    And  in  1860,  iriMn  Mr.  Oalt  intiHK  ^ 
flvoedfaisbankof  issae  scheme,  Mr.  Bnohanan  showed  tliat  in  sndb  a 
society  as  oore  a  eoYSRHHBirc  bank  of  issme  is  imfraotioabIiK 

WrmOUT  AH  BMBSiBMATIO  LEGAL  TBNDSE. 

^^  Paper  circalatton,"  says  he,  '*  that  wodd  keep  out,  must  be  in 
tdrocess  of  perpetual  detiibation  by  banks  ifUere9ted  m  making  the 
utnty  bat  goyernment  or  bank  notes,  the  eyidences  of  gold  in  Uie 
ireasiiry  or  yauMs,  are  wanted  as  a  bams,  as,  in  bet,  a  legal 
tender." 

In  the  cnroumstanoes  of  Canada,  which  has  a  magnificent  ^^stem 
«f  the  safest  possible  banks  chartered  by  the  proyiiMnal  legislature,, 
with  m  ci^tal  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollara,  all  paid  up,.Bfr.. 
JBuchaoan  thinks  that,  for  the  present  at  all  eyents,  tiie  best 
substitute  for  a  goyenunent  bank  of  issue  is  to  put  a  second 
padlock  on  the  yaults  of  our  banks,  the  key  of  which  to  be  held  by^ 
the  government,  and  to  authmnae  the  banks  to  issue  as  a  legal' 
tender,  equaQy  with  gold,  tsllow  notbb,  countbrsignbd  bt 
THB  eoyBBNMENT,  leaying  their  present  notes  in  their  present 
position  of  not  being  a  legal  tender.    No  man  has  conddered 
snore  anxioualy  the  one  .grand  objection  that  may  be  made  to  this. 
It  may  be  said,  suppose  a  man  to  inyest  a  thousand  dollars  in  a 
mortgage,  with  thrde  years  to  run,  he  now  giyes  two  hundred 
iM>yereigns  or  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  amounting  to  fifty  ounces 
(suppoemg  each  soyereign  a  quarter  of  an  ounce),  what  would  he 
get  baek  in  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  plan  being  in  operation  at  die 
end  of  the  three  years  on  payment  of  tlu»  mortgage?    Mr. 
Buchanan  rqdies,  except  by  special  bargain  stipulating  for  tlie 
return  of  a  certaon  weight  of  grid,  the  mortgagee  would  only 
k^gaUy  be  entitled  to  a  tKousand  doUar»  in  the  yeUow  notes  of  any 
diartered  bank  ;  and  these  would  procure  for  the  holder  two  hun- 
dred soyereigns  or  fif)^  ounces  of  gold,  if  our  provincial  ^^money'^ 
is  at  the  time  at  par,  t.  e.,  if  our  exports  of  provincial  produce  and: 
imports  of  money  combined  balance  our  imports  of  foreign  good» 
and  e3qx>rts  of  money  combined — the  demand  for  foreign  exchange 
being  to  such  an  extent  as  keeps  it  at  par.    K,  however,  the  vdue 
iof  foreign  exchange  (which  is  a  convOTtible  term  for  the  l^ieoions 
oaetflils)  is  less  than  par  firom  exeeesiye  exports,  he  would  get  just 
w  much  more  than  two  hundred  sovereigns,  while  if  it  is  higher  in 
value  or  rate,  he  would  get  just  so  much  less  Hian  two  hundred 
sbvereigDB  for  what  at  both  periods,  is  nominally  one  thousaod 
dollarB,and  conimaDding  a  thousand  ddlarsworiih  of  any  comuK^^ 
ib*11ie  provinee. 

DP 
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THie  Mowing  was  puUiflhAd  whan  he  was  in  Qksgow  in  1848^ 
«Qd  in  one  of  his  innumerable  explanations  in  Great  Britain  darinf 
4he  monetary  panics  in  Britain  of  1847-8.  A  gi^at  many  dr 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament  considted 
Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  dreadful  position  to  which  Peel  had  bnnidil 
matters  previous  to  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  being  cus- 
covered,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  a  reply  which  ha 
made  to  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  (once  Chancellor  of  tiie 
Exchequer  and  who  was  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  seMe 
the  boundary  line  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  «id 
the  United  States),  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  him  from  his  lordship^ 
asking  what,  with  the  gold  of  the  bank  of  England  redudng 
every  day,  he  would  suggest.  In  this  letter  Lord  Ashburton  pays 
Mr.  Buchanan  the  compliment  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
received  great  instruction  on  the  subject  of  money  from  Mr. 
Buchanan's  writings. 

"/DwrzoB  OB  nrjusTioB  lo  vxxsd  pmopsftvr  axd  lmmouu,  q&l,  nr  otrk  wobb% 

•RAX.L  Wa  BATB  PITT  OB  PBBL  KOnrr  f" 

^^  Those  who  affect  to  scoff  at  the  legislation  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
lecoUect  that  when  a  foreign  war  occurs,  we  must  €u  a  matter  qf 
meeuUjfy  at  once  revert  to  his  monetary  system ;  and  it  were  wdl 
did  the  political  economists  condescend  to  enlighten  us  on  iha 
difference  between  the  extirpating  effects  —  on  tiie  counttys 
industry,  and  banking  &cilities— of  a  foreign  war,  and  of  a  foreign 
trade,  %f  hath  drain  ue  of  our  precioun  nuSaUs.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
vital  error  is,  that  he  has  based  the  foreign,  as  well  as  the  home 
trade  on  monbt  ;  whereas  the  latter  ought  to  be  on  the  prindpla 
of  BABTBR.  But  WO  Can  j/et  arrange  to  get  back  Pitt's  prindpla 
of  money,  by  repealing  Peel's  bill  of  1819,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
retain  all  the  present  security  for  the  bank  note  circulation,  by 

Jerpetuating  the  principle  of  restriction  embodied  in  Peel's  bill  <rf 
844.  This  arrangement  must,  however,  be  made  brfore  the  Bank 
of  England  loses  its  gold,  otherwise  a  want  of  ooNFiDBif  cb  wiU 
be  sure  to  occur,  whose  fearful  eflfocts  cannot  be  predicted.    Ts 

DKFIT  THB  PBIOB  OF  GOLD  AS  A  STANDARD  OF  YALUB,  is  really  aU 

that  at  oresent  is  required  to  make  this  country  (deep  as  is  now 
its  social  wretchedness  and  misery)  at  once  prosperous  and  oon- 
,iented,  which  shows  that  the  wretched  position  of  the  British 
producer  and  artiaan  does  not  arise  from  a  natural  but  from  an 
iftrtificial  or  locative  cause.  The  detail  of  tins  operation,  wfaish 
we  advocated  m  the  former  articles,  would  be  as  fwows : 

<<lst.  TheBankof  England's  not&— being  a  legal  tender  atili 
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tmn  counter,  as  well  m  everywhere  else,  to  the  extent  of  the 
^Mirteen  milfions  which  it  has  in  Ihe  hands  of  goyemment,  and 
iibe  of  the  specie  in  its  vaults, — ^woold  be  redeemed  at  the  PitT| 
«r  London  market  price  of  gold,  instead  of  at  the  Pbbl,  or  foreign 
price  of  gold.  Under  no  other  arrangement  can  we  deprive  £e 
ibreigner  of  the  imdne  advantage  over  our  home  industry,  which 
-hie  enjoys  whenever  we  have  prosperity  or  remunerating  prices, 
4Beeing  that  while  he  gets  a  higher  price  for  his  commocaties,  in 
4)on8equence  of  the  amount  of  money  being  increased  by  paper 
vsaes,  he  pay%  no  higher  price  for  our  goli^  which  therefore  he 
prefers  to  take  rather  than  Brif^h  labour  which  is  enhanced. 

2nd. — ^The  foregoing  would  be  the  bulb,  but  in  order  to  guard 
ttiie  commerce  of  the  countiy  against  the  want  of  cokfidekob 
which  has  existed  once  the  be^nning  of  last  year,  we  would  hot 

'FS&MIT  THE   bank's   SPBOIE  BYBR   TO   GO   BELOW  TEN   MILLIONS. 

When  it  falls  to  ten  millions  we  would  not  permit  the  bank  to  pay 
Bpecie  even  at  the  market  price,  until  it  again  gets  up  to,  or 
beyond  eleven  millions.  In  this  way — as  enabling  the  j^k  of 
EQgland  to  keep  twenty-four  millions  of  paper  always  in  the  hands 
of  3ie  public — we  have  not  the  least  doubt  we  can  guard  our  trade 
from  money  panics,  ci&used  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
such  as  that  of  1847,  as  effectually  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  his  bill 
<of  1844,  secured  the  holders  of  bank  notes  against  money  panics 
origmating  in  local  derangement,  such  as  that  of  1825.  Of  course 
«our  readers  are  well  aware  that  though  we  would  perpetuate  the 
principle— of  some  restriction — of  Sir  R.  Peel's  bills  of  1844  and 
1845,  in  a  word,  we  would  gradually  extend  the  amount  of  the 
issues  allowed  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  enabling  these  to  keep 
pace  in  some  degree  with  the  increase  of  the  country's  business 
which  at  present  they  do  not ;  while  our  plan  would  enable  our 
Scotch  banks  to  hold  Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  specie. 

^^  But  it  may  be  said  with  seeming  plausibility,  that  if  the  250. 
of  Pitt  money  buys  no  more  commodities  than  ilie  208.  of  Peel 
money,  the  worlung  classes  would  not  be  advantaged  bv  the* 
monetary  change.  We  answer  that  there  mU  be  a  dii^oct  advant- 
-age  to  the  labouring  men,  because  they  could  pay  our  fifty  millions 
of  national  taxes — ^not  to  talk  of  the  local  imposts — ^with  four-fifths 
the  number  of  days'  labour  under  the  Pitt  plan,  than  they  do 
under  the  Peel  phm ;  and  besides  this,  tiiere  is  the  most  manifest 
indirect  advantage  to  the  working  classes  through  the  greater 
-eertainty  of  employment,  and  through  tiie  gnAosSj  increamne 
wages,  arinng  from  the  Udders  for  labour  being  increased — tohi^ 
ie  the  onify  poseiNe  cauee  of  my  permanent  inereaee  of  wagee^ 
^me  mukj '  Ibnner  disciples  of  communism  now  hap|»ly  discover. 
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It  flhould  be  bonie  in  mmd,  havreTor,  that  4be  refom  wanted  is 
amply  the  getting  quit  of  a  great  public  wrong.  All  tiuit  i» 
wanted  is  that  we  get  tiie  free  operation  of  natonJ  eaoflea  in 
espreesing  the  price  of  gold,  and  reconciling  tfau  to  its  value  im 
ibis  country. 

^^  The  chief  direct  benefit  of  oar  plan  ma^  $emm  ta  be  to  tbe 
liolders  of  property,  and  9udictgntala»i$nat  mom/tyy  bnt  the  work- 
bg  man's  wagee  wul  be  betterra,  as  we  have  aaid,  by  the  inoroaaed 
number  of  bidders  for  his  services,  and  by  oor  plan  be  wUl  bt 
guaranteed  against  that  interf<M*ence  with  ti^e  constancy  of  his 
employment,  which  now  flows  from  every  ^deran^ment  of  Hie 
foreign  exchanges.'  The  working  dasses,  in  their  siuing  condition^ 
bave  ea^rly  caueht  at  such  absurdities  as  organisations  of  labeuTr 
communisms,  and  associationisms,  from  which  the  capital  claasas 
were  excluded,  just  as  sinking  men  catch  at  straws ;  but  ifi  urns 
they  have  fotmd  these  delasions  to  be  (however  weU  intended^, 
and  our  labouring  masses  will  no  longer  permit  their  reason  to  be 
insulted  hy  the  tSly  doctrine  that  labour  is  a  ssparate  intareat.  The 
working  men  now  see  that  the  only  possible  cause  of  ibereased 
wages  is  increased  employment,  which  can  only  arise  from  imprevii^ 
ihe  condition  of  the  employers  of  labour;  and  the  workiBg 
men's  distresses  havkig  led  them  into  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  money  question  (which  is  in  reality  the  question  of  kbour) 
than  is  possessed  by  the  middle  chisses ;  they  see  that  to  increase 
the  number  of  bidders  for  their  labour,  the  only  meam  ofrmwrng 
ihdr  wages  wrmaiMaMy  such  an  alteration  of  our  money  Imb 
must  be  maae  as  will  permanently  rbduce  thb  bxchahobabcb 
VALUB  OF  MONEY,  SO  far  ss  this  could  be  done  by  setting  it  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  as  when  less  property 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  commodities  come  to  stand  for  tiie  ttfeae 
amount  of  money,  it  is  evident  that  less  of  the  working  man's  time 
and  labour  will  do  the  same  thing.    It  is  evident,  in  a  word,  that 

RAISING  THB  CXCHANQBABLE  VALUB  OF  FIXED  PaOPERTT  AND 
LABOUR  is  a  CONVERTIBLE  TERM  for  RBDUOINa  THE  EXCHANOEABU 
VALUB  OF  MONET.  ThUS  THB  INTERESTS  OF  ALL  0LA88B8  BXOBPI 
THB  OFFICIALS,  ANNUITANTS,  AND  MONET-MONOmS,  ARE  6BBN  TO 
BE  THB  SAME  AND  INSEPARABLE. 

"  At  present  our  paper  as  increasing  tiie  amount  of  money,  and 
in  the  same  initio  increasing 'the  demand,  and  consequently  the 
price,  for  labour  and  commodities  appear  at  firti  niglA  neatly -to 
alleviate  the  effect  of  the  bill  of  1819,  or  the  fixed  Gold  Standard, 
trUcA  hu  for  its  object  to  reduce  the  price  of  Britieh  eommodStiee 
and  laibow  hj  making  money  deaty  tms  being  a  convertible  term 
for  maMik§  the  commodity  gdld  cheap  nemimUgf  and  at  tie  i 
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Ume  making  British  commodUieB  and  wages  law  or  worthless  im 
exchangeable  value.  Bat  this  happjr  and  natural  influence  of 
paper  money  is  nearly  altogether  loet  to  the  industry  of  tbifli 
country  by  ttie  malign  mfluence  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  monetary 
legislation  causes  our  foreign  trade  to  exert  as  the  dictator  or 
regulator  of  prices,  and  consequently  of  wages,  besides  being  the 
great  lesBencr  tf  empbymemt  through  lessening  the  circuuxting 
medhtm,  throu^  removing  gold,  its  basis.  The  anomaly  of  Peers 
principle  or  bullionism  is  this,  that  while  it  in  name  makes  gold 
;and  money  smangnums  terms,  the  low  price  of  gold  makes  each 
omice  thereof  on  equivalent  for  a  proportionateljr  greater  quantity 
.0f  other  commodities,  and  we  aD  know  that  British  commodities, 
(or  in  other  words,  British  wages),  being  low,  is  just  another  way 
of  stating  the  purchaang  power  or  priee  of  TTum^y,  to  be  high^ 
«o  that  low  gold  means  high  money,  although  THESE  ASE 
SYNONYMOUS  TERMS !  It  is  onhr,  therefore,  when  prices  are 
•down  to  a  ruinous  level — which  u^fortfunatdy  theg  uswitly  are 
under  PeePs  system — that  the  remark  of  the  ^Economist '  holda 
true  that  the  foreign  trade  is  now  carried  on  practically  in  the 
same  way  as  if  we  had  a  barter  system,  or  if  there  was  no  paper 
money.  UNDER  A  BARTER  SYSTEM  THE  FOREIGNER 
WOULD  GET  A  LOW  PRICE  FOR  HIS  COMMODITIES, 
BUT  HE  WOULD  GET  OUR  GOLD  AT  NO  LOWER  A 
PRICE  THAN  AT  PRESENT ! 

^^  The  object  of  our  measure,  as  currency  reformers,  is  to  do 
.away  with  the  influence  of  the  foreign  exchanges  on  the  circulating 
mecuum,  while  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  c(mmiodities  and  wages — 
AS  MEASURED  BY  PAPER,  WHICH  WILL  REPRESENT 
AND  ALWAYS  BE  CONVERTIBLE  INTO  GOLD  AT  ITS 
BRITISH  PRICE,— being  as  at  present  not  permiUed  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  low  foreign  price  of  JS3  17s.  lO^d.  per 
ounce  for  standard  gold.  < 

^^  We  see  clearly  that  what  the,  trade  of  the  countiy  wants  is 
CONFIDENCE,  which  is  liable  to  be  unhinged  in  three  ways — 
1st.,  b^  the  want  of  {)erfect  convertibility  in  the  local  bank  notes — 
the  chief  object  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  bill  of  1844  being  to  secure  this, 
and  in  which  he  may,  all  things  considered,  be  said  to  have 
succeeded.  2nd.  and  3rd.,  commercial  confidence  must  also  be 
impMOSsible  either  when  the  bank  is  actually  being  drained  of  gold, 
as  in  1847,  or  when  there  is  the  anticipation  of  a  drain  of  our 
precious  metals,  as  at  present ;  and,  as  it  thus  is  evident  that  it  is 
!tHE  ASSURED  PRESENCE  OF  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT 
OP  GOLD  THAT  IS  REQUIRED,  we  therefore  propose,  as. 
above,  to  prevent  the  Bank  of  England  parting  with  any  more 
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■peeie  when  its  stock  gets  down  to  ten  imDioiui.    It  is  obmu  Hkwdi 
when  the  foreign  exchan^  get  more  agamst  ns,  than  this  poiiit 
indicates,  the  country's  indnstry  is  mmeceasarily  sacrificed,  and 
OUB  OBJECT  IS  TO  SAVE  THE  OOUNTRTTS  INDUSTRY^ 
eyen  though  the  moneyed  classes  shonld  suffer  from  the  absence  ^ 
bad  times ^  a  high  rate  of  discounts ^  and  law  prices  and  wages  f — 
which  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thii^,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  Peel  principle  of  money.    We  shall  extend 
this  no  fartiier  than  to  repeat  two  sentences  from  former  articles : 
*  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  that  we  make  up  our  mincU 
to  retain  gold  only  as  the  security  of  our  bank  note  cvrcviaticnj, 
doing  away  with  gold  as  a  standard  of  value.'      And  agam^ 
*jF%«  true  principle  of  monetary  science  is  only  another  wag  of 
expressing  the  full  employmnt  of  our  national  industry  free  from 
the  disturbance  of  any  foreign  or  external  influence.^    We  must^ 
before  the  opening  of  our  ports  in  March  next,  draw  this  line  of 
demarcation  between  foreign  interests  and  home  or  British  interests^ 
otherwise — ^between  the  operation  of  the  conflicting  principles  oi 
Peel's  currency  bill  of  1819,  which  hangs  all  confidence  and  bank 
fiunlities  on  gold,  and  Peel's  free  import  bill  of  1846,  which  ^vea 
away  our  gold  to  foreigners — ^the  trade  and  industry  of  this  country 
must  necessarily  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  dreadful 
Bodal  convulsion.'' 

WHT    VSn    TEADB    AXD    SUXXIOVIBM    OOMBISXD   KAVB    SOT    ]X>TO    AOO       • 

These  effects,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  thus  anticipated  free  trade 
to  have  on  England,  he  holds  were  only  prevented  by  the  unex- 
pected flow  of  gold  fiK>m  California  and  Australia.  He  denies  that 
free  trade  has  succeeded  (to  the  extent  it  has  in  EngUnd)  from  its 
own  merits ;  but  believes  as  firmly  as  ever  he  did  that  revolution 
in  England,  not  firom  disloyalty,  but  from  want  of  employment, 
^  must,  but  for  these  discoveries  of  gold,  have  been  the  result  of  Peel'a 
measures — ^the  first  of  which,  his  money  bill  of  1819,  made  all 
confidence  and  paper  money  circulation  depend  u|pon  the  presence 
in  Enghmd  of  gold,  and  the  last  his  firee  trade  bill  of  1846--^ 
opening  England's  ports  to  importations  of  foreign  gpods  DUTY 
JBEB,  PBOVIDED  TO  THE  GBEATEST  EXTENT  LEGIS- 
LATION COULD  DO  THIS,  THAT  GOLD  SHOULD  BE 
SENT  AWAT.    He  some  years  afterwards  writes  as  follows : 

«<  Should  gold  contmne  to  come  finom  California  and  Australia 
<<  as  it  has  come,  so  unexpectedly  since  1848,  the  yellow  metet 
«<  may  become  less  valuable  to  Britain,  for  the  time  at  least,  tiian 
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British  labour,  irhan  of  ootirae  it  will  be  a  benefit  rather  thait  ait 
injury  to  export  it.    But  should  this  flow  of  gold  not  continue^ 
and  reel's  principle  of  currency  be  attempted  to  be  sustained,  the, 
most  fearful  social  convulsions  flowing  firom  want  of  employment,, 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  result,  as  above  explained.    And  no  less 
terrible  effects  would  flow  firom  any  succeskul  attempt  in  Parlia- 
ment to  perpetuate  the  principle  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  money  law  of 
1819,  by  so  changing  its  details  as  to  lower  our  fixed  price  of  gold> 
down  to  the  value  to  which  gold  may  fall  abroad ;  for  we  deceive^ 
ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  the  working  classes  in  Britain  still 
remain  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  lowering  of  the  price' 
of  gold  is  an  equivalent  term  for  raising  the  purchasing  power  of. 
money— or,  in  other  words,  for  lowering  the  exchangeable  value 
of  property,  commodities  and  labour.     The  working  classes  have 
been  taught  by  long  and  most  cruel  experience,  that  tihe  principle 
of  the  money  law  of  1819  practically  denies  to  British  b^ur  the 
reward  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  naturally 
award  to  it,  by  leading  to  the  export  of  gold,  which  upsets  the- 
country's  banking  fac^ties,  and  contracts  the  currencjf  whmever 
the  foreigner  prefers  taking  gold.     This  he  of  course  doesy 
unless  the  prices  of  British  manufia.ctures  approximate  in  cheap^ 
ness  to  that  of  gpld— -even  although  that  same  foreigner  did  not 
import  into  this  country  gold,  or  other  commodity  sold  at  the 
cheap  rate,  but  had  availed  of  a  paper  or  prosperity  price  for  the 
foreign  commodities  in  payment  of  which  the  imbecility  of  our 
law  puts  it  in  his  power  to  take  gold  at  a  cheap  fixed  price* 
They  now  see  clearly,  that  the  fact  of  GOLD  BEING  AB- 
SURDLY FIXED  AT  THE  SAME  LOW  RATE  WHEN  IT 
IS  IN  THE  GREATEST  DEMA.ND  AS  WHEN  IT  IS  IN 
THE  SMALLEST  DEMAND  FOR  EXPORTATION  AS  A 
COMMODITY  necessarily  fixes  down,  as  the  general  rule  to 
llie  same  low  untaxed  and  profitless  standard  the  remuneration  to 
the  producers  of  British  commodities,  which  *have  to  be  sold 
against  gold  as  a  commodity  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  into  gold 
as  a  mon^j  to  our  own  people  in  the  same  market !   Our  official 
and  annuitant  classes  thus  participate  in  the  monstrously  undue 
advantage  which  the  bill  of  1819  gives  to  the  foreigner  over  the 
British  artisan,  and  this  sacrifice  of  our  working  classes  operates 
a  permanent  reduction  m  the  price  of  British  products,  bv  so 
prostrating  the  British  producer  himself  that  he  ceases  to  be  a 
consumer  of  other  than  the  merest  necessaries,  a  large  proporti<Mi 
of  which,  being  eatables,  now  are  (imder  our  irreciprocal  free 
Parade  BfjBtem)  tiie  product  of  foreign  labour,  in  parent  of  which 
the  foreigner  will  never  take  anySiing  but  gold  till  compelled  to 
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^  do  flobyfliePSIOB  07  GOLD  IN  ISIS  OOUKTRY  BSI^STG 
-"  AT  AN  ADVANCE  OVER  THE  PRICE  ABROAD,  EQUAL 
"AT  LEAST  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  ADDITION'AI* 
^*  TAXATION  PAID  BY  OUR  ARTISAN,  AND  THE  FAXEt 
**  PROFIT  WHICH  THE  FREE  AND  UNRESTRIGTSD^ 
^*  OPERAOaON  OF  THE  NATURAL  REGULATOR  OP 
**  PRICES  (THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPtF 
^*  AND  DEMAND  IN  HIS  PARTICULAR  TRADE)  WOULD. 
"  AWARD  HIM." 

THB  RBBXLLION  OF  1887. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  incidentally  thrown  in  a  veiy  active  part  in 
the  sappression  of  the  Upper  Canada  rebellion  of  1887,  and  he 
relates,  with  his  usual  raciness,  many  anecdotes  connected  with 
it,  but  there  is  no  room  for  them  here ;  we  may,  howoTer,  notice  a 
TeiT  characteristic  incident.  Bemg  at  Toronto  when  the  rebellion 
Iwoke  out,  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  on  the  foUowing  morning 
fliat  the  rebel  cUef,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  had  not  ventured 
to  enter  Toronto  on  the  previous  evening,  would  way-lay  the  mail 
in  seaarch  of  information.  He  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  a  clever 
stratagem  for  preventing  the  rebels  being  induced  to  advance  by 
the  letters  of  alannists.  He  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  an  <dd  aunt 
in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Auchmar  cottage,  Boseneath,  who 
stall  retains  the  letter,  (which,  next  day,  was  found  by  the 
government  among  Mackenae's  papers  that  fell  into  its  hands,  and 
forwarded  to  its  destination),  and  the  other  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  westward,  on  business.  In  these  he  wrote  in  the 
lughest  spirits,  confidently  assuring  them  that  Toronto  would,  during 
the  afternoon,  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  defence,  and  fully  prepared 
to  receive  and  defeat  the  rebels.  Mr.  Buchanan's  conjecture  was 
<correct ;  the  mail  was  duly  seized — ^the  letters  opened  and  read. 
Those  of  certain  members  of  the  government  were  found  to  be 
fall  of  despaur,  but  were  most  flatlv  contradicted  by  those  of  Bfr. 
^chanan.  Which  were  they  to  believe  ?  Thev  hesitated,  and 
lost  their  only  opportumty  of  success.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Buch- 
anan say  that  this  was  to  him  a  great  lesson  always  to  use  the 
means  in  your  power,  however  desperate  a  case.  And  certainly 
his  diaracter  is,  as  Lord  George  Bentmek  used  to  say  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  ^^  never  My  die,"  under  whatever  influences  it  may  have 
3>ee&  formed. 
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A  FKW  HURBIIU)  REMARKS  IN  OONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Bachanan  left  the  Niagara  frontier  soon  after  the  evacua- 
iaon  of  Navy  Island,  and  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  Januaiy, 
1838.  He  did  not  return  till  1839 ;  he  then  made  it  elear,  as 
already  shown,  to  the  governor-general,  Mr.  Ponlett  Thompson, 
liliat  unless  the  clergy  reserve  question  was  settled,  rebellion  after 
rebellion  must  be  the  sad  experience  of  Canada.    Though  not  ap- 

E roving  of  Mr.  Thompson's  peculiar  or  domestic  ^htics,  Mr. 
uchanan  fearing  anotiier  rebellion,  unless  responsible  gover  e 
ment  was  yielded,  carried  Toronto,  tiien  the  metropolis,  tor  th 

f^vemment  party  in  1841,  on  its  being  found  that  Mr.  Baldwin, 
e  solicitor-general,  could  not  get  the  votes  from  all  classes  of  the 
reformers.  On  the  address  to  the  government,  in  reply  to  his 
speech  opening  this  first  Parliament,  being  moved,  Mr.  Buchanan 
stood  up  and  objected  to  its  being  discussed  till  the  ministry 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  responsible  government,  pure  and 
sample.  This  his  excellency  wished  his  government  to  shirk,  but 
after  ten  days*  debate,  it  was  vielded.  A&.  Baldwin's  prominence 
in  this  matter  was,  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  resolutions 
w^re  brought  in  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  constitution  of  the 
province.  Mr.  Buchanan's  being  in  Parliament  at  this  tome,  ^ves. 
nim  the  honour  to  have  been  a  party  not  only  to  securing  respon- 
sible government  for  the  people,  but  to  the  carrying  through  all  the 
greatest  reforms  of  the  province,  such  as  the  erection  of  our  ^at 
municipal  machinery,  which  does  more  than  half  the  busmesa 
formerly  done  by  Parliament ;  the  education  ^tem,  the  greatest 
boast  of  the  province  ;  the  control  of  our  provincial  trade,  formerly 
wielded  by  the  colonial  office ;  the  systematizing  the  finances  of  the 
province  and  creating  a  sinking  fund ;  the  originatiAg  the  geologi- 
cal survey,  the  results  of  which  so  astonished  foreigners  at  the 
world's  fair  in  1851,  and  will  astonish  them  still  more  at  the  world's 
&ir  of  1862,  &c.  He  co-operated  with  the  Hon.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,  in  securing  from  the  Colonial  Office  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Canadian  wheat  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and,  being  in 
England,  in  1843,  was  the  last  person  who  gave  his  testimony  at 
Hie  colonial  office  before  the  granting  of  this,  which  was  tiien 
thought  a  great  boon.  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  Derb^)  had  been 
called  away  unexpectedly,  but  he  left  a  written  question  with  Mr. 
Hope,  the  under-secretary  of  the  colonies,  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  could  not  be  answered.  ^^  How,"  asked  his  lord- 
i^p,  ^^  is  it  that  you  should  be  so  anxious  to  get  the  duty  taken  off 
Canadian  wheat  when  ^ou  scarcely  export  any  ?"  Mr.  Buchanan's 
xeply  was,  ^^  that  the  districts  wjiich  he  represented,  the  Home,  the 
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Oore  and  the  London  dirtrictB,  all  shipped  on  lake  Ontario  largv^ 
qnantitieB  of  wheat,  and  they  could  not  be  held  responsible  if  maGh 
of  it  did  not  reach  Englandy  but  was  eaten  in  Lower  Canada  or  W6n$ 
to  the  lower  ports,  l^e  plea  of  these  districts  was,  that,  as  takhi^ 
pajrment  in  British  manufactures,  and  not  in  specie,  they  weie 
entitled  to  the  English  price  for  their  wheat,  less  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation." Mr.  Hope  indicated  that  the  answer  entirely  met  the 
objections  that  had  been  or  could  be  raised. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  m  1843,  sided  with 
the  great  and  good  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  quarrel  which  Iiia* 
ministers  picked  with  him.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  we  therefore  think  it  well  to  say  tiiat 
of  the  forty-two  elections  in  Upper  Canada,  thirty-eight  went  ia 
fiEkYOur  of  the  friends  of  the  Gbyeruor-general. 

Of  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  England,  Mr.  Buchanan  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  greatest  respect  for  Lord  G^rge  Bentinck. 
Their  views  on  patriotism  accorded,  and  he  found  Lord  George 
more  smgleminded  than  others  of  our  statesmen  of  the  present 
day.  He  wrote  an  eloquent  obituary  on  his  lordship's  death,  which 
appeared  in  the  Q-lasgaw  Examiner. 

Mr.  Buchanan  married  in  January,  1848,  Agnes,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Jarvie,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  and 
they  have  a  large  family.  Mrs.  Buchanan's  amiability  and  active 
chflurities  are  well  known  in  and  about  Hamilton.  She  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  her  husband's  undertakings,  and  resents  with 
all  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  the  ribald  attacks 
of  his  political  assailants,  by  throwing  herself  the  more  heartily  into 
all  his  elections.  Her  success  was  tiius' gracefully  alluded  to  from 
the  hustings  by  her  husband's  opponent  at  the  last  general  election: 
"  Gentiemen,  the  gallantry  of  our  electors  has  contributed  largely 
to  our  defeat." 

They  have  a  beautiful  seat  called  ^^  AuchmoTj*  on  the  mountain 
overlooking  the  cily  of  Hamilton  and  the  blue  expanse  of  water  at 
the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  America. 
Auchmar  is  situated  in  Clairmont  Park^  a  property  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  villas.  His  childten  were  mostly  bom  there^. 
and  Mrs.  Buchanan's  partiality  to  Canada  encourages  an  inclina- 
tion on  her  husband's  part  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  too 
prevalent  with  our  wealthy  mercantile  men,  of  retiring  to  spend 
their  means  in  the  mother  country,  leavmg  their  chUd^n  to  enter 
upon  the  battie  of  life  unaided  by  the  vantage  ground  which  ia 
ihe  colony  the  standing  and  experience  of  the  parents  would  hare 
dven  them.  The  only  other  surviving  member  of  his  fatliei^ 
fiunily  is  Jane,  his  youngest  daughter,  ^e  of  Major  Douglas,  who 
rendes  at  Adamton,  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  . 
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LiccmcluaionyWeliaTe  to  admit  that  this  is  raliher  a  sii^t  glancdr 
at  Mr.  Buohanan's  character  than  a  full  sketch  of  his  life.  T<y 
mrite  a  history  of  hia  thirty  years'  life  of  ceaseless  activity,  with 
more  than  half  of  his  time  devotod  to  the  hnoness  of  others  and  of 
the  pnhlic,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  Upper  Canada.  It  would 
be  to  do  more  in  Mr..  Buchanan's  case — ^it  would  be  to  write  a 
bistoiy  of  that  more  practical  philanthropy  which  the  peculiar 
state  of  a  new  society  calls  into  operation. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  Canadian  are  as  proyerbial  as  were  those^ 
of  the  Scottish  Auchmar.  In  a  word,  we  need  only  in  regard  to 
pioneers  of  a  young  country,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  excUam : 

''  Si  monamentam  quGBrif,^ 
CircomBpice." 

Indeed,  if  we  take  away  the  things  in  which  such  men  haye^ 
had  a  hand.  Upper  Canada  will  have  very  Uttie  history  remain- 
ing.— Sketehe%  of  Celebrated  CanacHane^  ^e.  Quebec :  Hunter^ 
Bose  &  Co.  1862. 


IX. 

JLABOUH'S  FOUTICAL  ECOHOMT ;  OB  THE  TABIFF  QUESTION  CONSIDSRSIK 
BT  HORACE  QBEBLT.  TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  THE  SEPOBT  OF  TB& 
PUBLIC  VEBIIKO  07  DELEGATES*  HELD  IN  TOBONTO  OK  THE  14tb 
APBIL,1858. 

(Published  by  the  "Juociationfor  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Indtutry:') 

The  following  Essay,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Horace  Greely^ 
expresses,  as  well  as  can  be  expressed,  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  ^^  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Indusfcry  "  lately 
esteblished  in  this  city.*  The  design  of  this  Association  is  ta 
encourage  the  growth  of  manufiGusturing  enterprises  amongst  us,  a» 
the  best  means  of  securing  permanent  employment  for  all  classes  of 
eur  population,  and  thereby  improving  not  only  the  general  trade 
of  the  country,  but  creating  for  the  faarmer  a  steady  home  market 
not  only  for  ms  wheat,  but  for  those  bulky  and  perishable  articles* 
which  cannot  be  carried  te  a  distant  market,  and  for  tiie  want  of 
which,  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  gram  market,  the- 
fieurmers  of  Canada  are  now  suflbring  so  severely.    The  design  of 
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Ae  Aflflodalkm  is  Midler  to  kereaBe  tention  Mr  to  feetor  by  pco- 
leetioa  any  branch  ct  trade  for  whioh  we  hare  no  natoral  fimlitiM 
<»  adyantoges,  but  only  by  a  digcriminftting  tariff  to  plaee  Aa 
aBainifiMtiii«r»  of  Caaaaa  in  as  good  a  peeition  as  Aat  of  oHier 
eoontoies  witii  wUch  we  trade.  £i  aB  artioles  of  agriddtore,  for 
example,  tlie  Canadiaa  &rmer  b  plaoed  on  an  eqnal  fiwtmg  willi 
tbe  United  States  fcnner,  bat  not  so  &e  Canadian  meehanic.  Ob 
all  such  mannfiGMstures  as  he  oonld  send  to  Hie  Uiuled  States,  he  it 
shnt  out  by  a  duty  of  from  24  to  80  per  cent.,  while  we  admit  the 
manaftctares  of  the  United  States  to  a  considerable  extent  y^  qf 
duty  J  some  at  5  per  cent. ,  and  the  great  bulk  of  their  manufiietiires 
at  15  per  cent. 

The  result  of  such  a  policy  has  been  to  drive  the  mechaaica  oat 
of  the  oountiy,  and  thus  lose  to  Canada  all  the  adyantages  ariong 
fimm  the  expenciture  of  their  eainingp  amongpit  us. 

L  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxatian. 

All  Goyemments  require  Beyenue — ours  among  the  rest  Two 
modes  of  r^ing  Beyenue  are  ayidkble :  1.  That  of  Direct  Taxa- 
tion ;  2.  That  of  Indirect  or  Voluntary  Taxation.  The  Federal 
Goyemment  has  twice  resorted  to  Direct  Taxation ;  first  under  old 
John  Adams  in  1798-9,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  Beyenue 
from  Imports,  owing  to  our  portentous  difficulties  with  France  ;  and 
again  under  Madison,  when  our  Beyenue  from  Lnports  was  nmed 
and  our  Expenditure  quadrupled  by  the  War  of  1812.  In  either 
case,  though  the  necessity  was  urgent  and  undeniable,  the  Diieet 
Taxes  were  slowly  and  with  difficulty  collected  at  a  heavy  expense, 
and  were  exceedmgly  unpopular.  They  contributed  aignally  to  die 
discontent  which  eflEected  the  defeat  of  Adams  and  tl^  oveiihsow 
of  his  party.  They  were  repealed  as  meedily  as  ^onakiB  if 
Jeffi^rBon  and  his  supporters,  and  again  under  Madison  at  the  finb 
moment  that  they  could  be  dispensed  with.  Sinoe  then  (neaiif 
Snrly  years)  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  re^Dipoee  tliem. 
llow  and  then  a  theoiist  has. dilated  on  the  superior  eqmfy  of 
Direct  to  Lidirect  Taxation ;  and  once  or  twice  a  pvoposal  to  le- 
impose  the  former  has  been  made  in  Congress;  but  tlie  moyer 
always  took  good  care  to  do  it  when  his  party  was  a  minoirity,  and 
tfaos  shielded  from  all  responaihility.  Wheneyer  it  reooy>ared  the 
aaeendency,  the  proposition  to  leyy  Direet  Taxes  eame  up  mianng, 
tod  so  remained.  It  may  be  oonffidered  praoticalfy  settled,  thflrsr 
£>re,  that  the  Beyenue  needed  to  pay  the  debts  and  de&lQT  thfi. 
current  ejpeuBes  of  the  I<ederal  Goyemment  will  long  continue  to 
he  raised  by  Lidirect  Taxation,  and  mainly  by  Duties  on  Imports, 
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a»  mattte  Srii^  partj  wmj  for  ike  time  be  n  power.  Nopaxty  k 
«D#  oeiiiBiltBd  to  or  emmOj  pepdeea  Any  ouier  mode ;  andife 
ftmnble  Baggestion  dttit  Diieet  Taawfion,  beotuse  it  )>ean  mere 
plii^pflbly  en  tie  eommnnity,  weald  eeeue  gteater  eeonen^  in 
Hie  Piddie  BipenditoieB,  le  oeofnted  b^  the  fii^t  tint  the  reTemies 
jtf  ear  ^reftt  otiee,  «nd  especially  of  t^  city,  tiieo^  mainty  raised 
by  Direet  Taaatien,  ave  espended  quite  as  fiwliaUy  and  wMtefdlj 
'w  d»ee  ef  the  Fedend  GeTBKDment  ever  hwe  bees. 

2.  I9U  Qmeetion  SMecL 

,  And  now  the  qmeetion  ariaea-— On  ifi}oAt  principle  BhaS  DatieB  on 
faKNMrto  be  aaaeaaed  f  Since  nobody  now  propesea,  ix  haa  ever 
tenooeLr  uiged,  a  omform  aaaesement  of  ao  much  per  cent,  on  the 
yalne  of  all  articles  imported  amce  eyen  the  present  Tariff^  framed 
by  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Protection,  levies  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  certain  articles,  and  thence  down  to  thirty,  twenty-five^ 
twenty,  fifteen,  five,  to  nothing  at  all  on  others,  what  rule  shidl 
^govern  the  dbcrimtBations  made?  What  end  ehall  they  look  tot 
What  shall  determine  whether  Tea,  for  example,  diall  be  placed  in 
^  class  of  Free  articles,  or  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
Ib^  per  cent.  ? 

We  who  staod  for  Protection  meet  this  question  frankly  and 
«lelurly.  We  all  agree  in  saw^,  "  Impose  higher  rates  of  duty  on 
thoae  F<Mreign  Products  which  come  in  c<Hnpetition  in  our  mancets 
Witih  the  products  of  our  Home  Industry,  with  hwer  duties  (or  none 
at  aU,  aeeoBrding  to  the  varymg  wants  of  the  Treasury,)  on  thoee 
%rkiA  do  not  thus  compete  with  the  products  of  oiv  own  Labour.'* 
Thus  Tea  and  Coffee,  now  free,  have  been  subjected  to  duties  fer 
fiev^ue  purely,  in  which  case  the  proper  rate  is  the  hweet  that 
wfll  affiurd  the  needed  income.  But  to  a  different  class  of  Lnports^ 
we  would  apply  a  diflerent  criterion.  K  it  were  demonstrated,  for 
example,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Shirts,  Pantaloons,  &c., 
te  fiD€  per  cent.,  would  increase  the  aggregate  of  Bevenue  there- 
from by  transferring  to  Europe  almost  the  entire  manufacture  of 
g^uments  ifx  American  wear,  we  diould  strenuously  oppose  such 
feduetaon,  on  the  ground  of  its  inevitable  effect  in  depriving  our  . 
own  Tailora,  Seamstresses,  &c.,  of  emplovment  and  bread.  We 
aoight  m^e,  indeed,  that  such  chai^  would  prove  disastrous  m  the 
kwg  ran,  if  regarded  merely  as  a  Bevenue  measure,  by  depriving 
large  dassea  Si  ear  people  of  the  abili^  to  purchase  and  enjoy 
Foreign  Products ;  but  we  should  oppose  it  because  of  its  disastrous 
influence  on  the  comfort,  independence,  and  thrift  of  those  fellow* 
eoontrymen,  apart  from  its  tendency  to  divest  them  of  ability  ta 
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oontribate  to  tlie  Bereniie.  In  oAer  words,  we  hold  tiiat  flie  vri- 
&re  of  the  People  and  tbe  fall  employment  and  fiur  reward  of  ilMHr 
Labonr  are  matters  of  public  concern,  which  no  GoTemmeni  has  moj 
Yi^t  to  disregard.  And  we  hold  that  such  rates  of  duty  shonddbe 
levied  on  Foreign  Products  which  come  in  comj>etiti(MDi  with  <nia  or 
smother  department  of  our  Natiimal  Industry  as  shall  soffioe  ts 
preserve  that  d^Murtment  from  overthrow  and  destniction  by  reaaim 
of  the  che^>er  Uboor,  riper  ezperienoe,  or  more  concentratoi 
capital  of  its  foreign  rivals.  And  if  it  be  still  in  its  in&ncj,  w« 
hold  that  such  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  Foreign  prodsictas 
will  encourage  and  secure  the  proper  development  of  me  American 
production.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Protection  ;  the  opporite,  whooh 
minsts  that  the  Ch>venment,  in  imposing  duties,  diould  coosider 
only  the  wants  of  its  own  Treasunr,  and  the  easiest  mesoB  of 
supplying  them,  is  known  as  Free  Trade. 

8.  Limitaii4m9. 

*^  But  are  there  no  limitations  to  the  policy  of  Protectbn?  Would 
you  have  our  Government  undertake  to  roster  the  produotimi  of 
every  article  we  may  need  or  want  within  our  boundaries  ?**  Oer- 
tainly  not.  We  advocate  the  Home  Production  of  all  arttdes,  and 
such  only,as  can  he  produced  on  mir  own  eoil  with  a»  littU  Labomr 
4U  ehewhere^-^Tf  more  strictly,  as  would  be  required  to  produce 
them  elsewhere,  bring  them  to  us.  and  cany  to  a  foreign  market 
home  produce  wherewith'  to  pay  for  them.  Coffee  ana  Tea,  ftr 
example,  it  is  generally  supposed,  would  not  thrive  and  produce  on 
our  soil  as  they  will  in  China,  Java,  and  Braol ;  and,  under  this 

Cesumption,  no  attempt  has  ever  been,  made  to  foster  their  growth 
re  by  Protection.  But  Iron,  Steel,  Wool,  Cloths,  Haraware, 
&c.,  are  known  to  be  producible  with  as  little  labour  in  this  country 
as  anywhere  else ;  and  we  therefore  contend  that  they  ought  io  m 
produced  hereto  the  extent  of  Uie  Home  demand  for  them  respeo- 
iively,  and  that  a  wise  and  beneficent  Public  Policy  would  fostsr 
and  promote  such  production.  And  though  fifty  days*  work  mi|^ 
be  required,  while  American  Iron-making  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  ts 
TMToduce  here  a  ton  of  Iron  which  might  be  made  by  thirty  daytf 
labour  in  England,  it  would  still  be  wise  and  politic  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  home  production  of  Iron,  if  it  were  evident,  as  it  is, 
that  this  disparity  was  caused  solely  by  the  lack  of  experience  and 
Mncentration  of  means  here,  and  their  existence  on  the  other  sids 
^  the  Atlantic. 
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4.  FogDUpeOed. 

To  deolaim  against  a  ^^  high  Tariff,''  ad  tbe  matter  m  diapate,  la 
sKppeiy  and  ambigaons.  Tbe  Tariff  of  1842  had  no  higher  rate  of 
duty  <iian  that  on  Wines  and  Spirits  m  the  Tariff  of  1846.  What 
we,  who  stand  for  Protection,  demand,  is  simplj  that  such  rates  be 
4mposed  as  will  secure  a  gradual  and  certain  approximation  toward 
ilie  Home  Production  of  whateyer  we  need,  where  Nature  has  in- 
terposed no  obstacle  of  soil  or  climate  to  such  production.  If  those 
who  now  oppose  Protection  on  Iron,  for  instance,  as  unnecessary, 
jwiU  take  hold  and  make  at  home,  under  the  present  duty,  so  much 
'Iron  as  the  country  requires,  we  will  cheerfully  agree  that  no 
Mj^sox  duly  on  Lron  is  needed.  So  of  other  products  now  imported. 
There  are  furnaces  and  factories  in  abundance  for  sale  at  less  than 
'tiieir  cost ;  and  the  enemies  of  Protection  have  only  to  prove  that 
ihey  belieye  what  tiiey  say  when  they  affirm  that  Protection  is 
needless  and  Manufacturers  thrifty  without  it,  by  buying  these  £m- 
Tories  and  furnaces,  setting  them  at  work,  building  more  if  requisite^ 
and  thus  supplying  the  country  with  Metals,  Wares,  and  Fabrics, 
<and  we  will  heartily  agree  with  them,  not,  indeed,  that  Protection 
is  intrinsically  wrong,  but  that  our  country  has  outgrown  the  need 
of  it — ^as  it  some  day  must  and  will  outgrow  it.  &ere  are  many 
branches  of  Industry  which  now  need  far  lower  duties  to  shield 
tiiem  from  destruction  than  would  have  been  reqmsite  years  ago ; 
-and  some  haye,  by  the  aid  of  Pirotection,  wholly  outgrown  the  necea* 
aity  for  Protection.  If  American  Iron-making  could  enjoy  adequate, 
*«BSured  and  thorough  Protection  for  ten  years,  we  belieye  it  would 
•llienoeforth  defy  Foreign  competition  under  a  low  Beyenue  duty. 

6.  ExparU  and  ImparU. 

No  greater  fiillaoy  can  be  imaged  than  that  which  measnrea 

•the  prosperity  or  industry  of  a  Nation  by  the  extent  or  the  increase 

'Of  its  Foreign  Commerce.    If  our  countnr  were  unable  to  grow 

•^htdn,  it  woidd  ineyitably  export  and  import mr  more  than  it  does  now, 

«nce  it  must  i>rodnce  and  export  uometking  wherewith  to  wr  fon 

its  bread.    So  if  it  were  now  buying  nei^ly  all  its  Cloths,  Wares, 

Hats,  and  Boots,  from  Europe,  as  in  its  Colonial  infancy,  it  would  of 

course  haye  more  oommerce,  and  periiaps  more  shipping  than  at 

present.  If  it  were  now  sending  all  its  Flour  to  Europe  and  buying 

llience  its  Btead,  its  Foreign  Commerce  would  be  enormously 

greater  than  now,  but  at  a  ruinous  cost  and  loss  to  the  great  body 

*»of  its  people.  If  our  Gram  crop  were  utterly  cut  off  for  me  preseni 

'^ear,  our  Foreign  Commeroe  would  necessarily  be  greatiy  extended. 
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Tboae  Nations  and  BeetioDs  whieh  show  the  largest  relative  Eiporta 
and  ImportBy  have  rarely  been  distinguiahed  finr  tiie  thrift,  indepeft- 
dence  lud  comfort  of  their  people. 

6.  The  Balanee  ^  Traie. 

Nobody  has  oyer  contended  that  Ae  naked  &et  that  oor  Tnnnail 
were  officially  valoed  bi^er  than  our  EzportB  proTee  oar  BVve^^ 
Trade  a  losing  one.  It  is  quite  trae  that  some  articles  wfaioh  tm^ 
coBiparatively  little  maybe  sold  for  a  great  deal— lQe,ftra(mii|ile. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  seriously  doubted  that  wboi  our  Lnporto,  iiader* 


mtem  of  ad  valorem  duties  whidi  impels  impoiiers  to  flum 
iomn  the  value  of  their  goods  to  the  lowest  j^ossible  notoh,  exeaed 
by  thirty  millions  per  annum  the  dedared  value  of  our  £iqM«tB» 
which  are  generally  subject  to  specific  duties  or  none  in  the  potts 
to  which  they  are  sent,  there  must  be  a  balance  against  us  in  o«r 
dealings  with  Europe. 

But  the  fact  that  there  i$  such  a  balance  is  put  bey<md  doubt  by 
the  rates  of  Exchange,  the  movement  of  Specie  and  Stocdcs,  and  tibie 
negociation  of  Loans.  If  we  were  paying  fimr^  in  our  Produots 
(including  California  Gold)  for  the  Goods  we  are  buying  of  her,  we 
ehould  not  be  sending  Stocks  to  London  f(»r  sale  at  tiie  ^pate  of 
millions  per  month,  and  sending  agents  ihitiier  tonegooiate  tbe  saletf 
Railroad  Bonds,  State  Bonds,  ^untrjr  or  CSty  &nds,  and  eveiy 
possible  manufacture  of  paper  which  miplies  payment  with  inftereot 
by-and-by  for  Foreign  Products  eaten,  drank,  and  worn  out  by  our 
people  to-day.  l^e  fact  is  und^iiable  that,  as  a  people,  we  are 
running  rapidly  and  heavily  in  debt  to  Europe,  and  mortga^gpng  ttie 
earnings  of  our  children  to  pay  it  otL  And  the  excuse  that  we  are 
building  Railroads,  &c.,  does  not  avail  us.  Europe  is  also  building 
Railroads ;  Great  Britain  is  chequered  with  them ;  but  she  does 
not  owe  their  cost  to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries,  because  her 
people  produce  more  than  ^ey  consume,  seU  more  ttum  they  bu(f , 
as  ours  do  not.  We  have  Labour  enough  standing  idle  from  month 
to  month,  and  anxioudy  lookbg  for  mtploym^it  to  make  all  tlie 
Iron,  Cloth,  Wares,  ko.,  for  which  we  are  runnmg  giddHy  in  debt 
to  Foreign  Capitalists ;  yet  our  Free  Trade  policy  tends  to  kee|> 
that  Labour  i^e,  and  run  our  country  deeper  and  deeper  in  dekt 
for  the  Fabrics  we  ought  to  produce.    Can  this  be  rig^t  ? 

7.  Trade  mui  Lab(Hiii^—Mrd  Frinag^kii. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Trade  is  vety  oiaple  and  easy.    B^ 
'wheveyou  can  cheapest,  and  sett  where  you  can  deteedt,  jsitslua* 
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•damdntal  niaxhn ;  the  -whole  system  radiates  from  I3ns.  <^  Talce 
esre  of  youvselves  and  let  others  do  as  they  can,"  is  its  natural  and 
necessary  counterpart.  Nay,  this  Economy  inasts  that  the  best 
you  can  do  for  your  neighbour  and  for  mankind  is  to  do  whatever 
your  individual  interest  shall  prompt.  That  I  do  not  misunderstand 
and  may  not  be  plausibly  accused  of  misstating  the  scope  of  the 
Free  Trade  doctrine,  so  far  aS  it  applies  to  the  aodon  of  states  and 
oommunities,  I  will  show  by  the  following  extract  from  ^  McOuIr 
heVs  Prineifla  of  PolitMd  JBeormnff :" 

*^  Admitting,  however,  that  the  totaJ  abolition  of  the  prohibitive 
system  might  force  a  few  thousand  workmen  to  abandon  their  pre- 
sent occupations,  it  is  material  to  observe  that  equivalent  new  ones 
KTould,  in  consequence,  be  open  to  receive  them  ;  and  that  the  totai 
affffTfffate  demand  far  their  services  would  not  be  in  any  degree 
Mmnished,  Suppose  that,  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  we  im- 
ported a  part  of  the  mlks  and  linens  we  now  manu&cture  at  home ; 
it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  French  nor  Germans 
would  send  us  their  commodities  gratis,  that  we  should  have  to  give 
'  them  an  equal  amount  of  British  commodities  in  exchange ;  so  that 
88ch  of  our  artificers  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  linen 
manufactures,  and  were  thrown  out  of  them,  would,  in  future,  obtam 
employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles  that  must  be  exported 
as  equivalents  to  the  foreigner.  We  may,  by  ginYng  additional 
freedom  to  commerce,  change  the  species  of  labour  in  demand,  but 
we  cannot  lessen  its  quantity.** 

Here,  in  tiie  essay  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  admired  doctors 
of  the  Free  Trade  school,  you  see  the  ground  fairly  marked  out, 
Md  the  consequences  of  depressing  and  destroying  a  particular 
branch  of  Home  Industry  enunciated.  True,  says  the  doctor ;  you 
throw  many  out  of  employment  in  that  particular  branch,  but  you 
Aereby  inevitably  create  a  corresponding  demand  for  their  labour  in 
some  other  capacity.  The  cotton-spinner,  the  wool-carder,  the 
carpet-weaver,  may  no  longer  have  work  in  the  vocations  to  which 
they  were  bred  and  in  which  they  are  skilled ;  but  then  there  will 
be  so  much  the  more  work  in  growing  wheat,  picking  cotton,  or 
salting  pork.  I  do  not  see  Ihe  advantage  of  tiie  change  to  Labour 
evBn  affirmed  in  this  statement,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Trade  may  experience  a  fallacious  uid  la^nsitory  improvement. 
But,  while  the  merchant  may  just  as  easily  ship  or  sell  one  article 
as  another,  the  labourer  cannot  with  like  facility  change  from  casting 
iron  to  growing  com,  from  weaving  broadclo^  to  choppmg  timber, 
and  so  on.  To  compel  him  to  give  up  his  accustomed  employment 
and  seek  some  other  is  generally  to  doom  him  to  months  of  unwil-  < 
ling  idleness,  fi^owed  by  yean  of  relatively  ineflfoetive  toil.    Tbe 
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overthrow  of  an  important  branch  of  National  Industry  is  therefore 
a  serious  calamity  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Labouring  Class— a 
blow  which  will  be  felt  for  years. 

8.  Cheap  Goods  and  Starving  Labourers. 

But,  thus  far,  I  have  conceded  the  main  point  assumed  by 
M^CuUoch  and  his  school,  that  the  destruction  of  a  Branch  of  Home 
Industry  by  the  influx  of  rlVal  Foreign  fabrics  is  necessarily  followed 
by  a  corresponding  extension  of  some  other  branch  or  branches, 
giving  employment  to  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  and  rendering  the 
depression  of  industry  only  temporary.  That  this  is  a  mistalce,  a 
few  moments'  reflection  will  establish.  It  assumes  that  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  article  is  not  diminished  by  the  transfer  of  its  pro- 
duction from  the  consumer's  neighbourhood  to  a  distant  shore,  and 
that  wherever  a  community  receives  its  supply  of  cloths  or  wares 
from  abroad,  it  necessarily  follows  that  some  staple  or  staples  of 
equal  value  will  be  taken  of  it  by  the  supplying  nation  in  return. 
To  prove  ^  that  the  fact  is  not  so,  I  cite  the  memorable  instance  of 
the  Dacca  weavers  of  India,  as  stated  in  Parliament  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Free  Trader,  Dr.  Bowring : — 

''  I  hold.  Sir,  in  my  hand,  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  Governor  General  of  India  and  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dacca  hand-loom  weavers.  It  is 
a  melancholy  story  of  misery  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and 
as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany annually  received  of  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  India  the 
amount  of  from  six  to  eight  millions  of  pieces  of  cotton  goods.  The 
demand  gradually  fell  to  somewhat  more  than  one  million,  and  has 
now  nearly  ceased  altogether.  In  1800,  the  United  States  took 
from  India  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cottons ;  in 
1830,  not  four  thousand.  In  1800,  one  million  of  pieces  were 
shipped  to  Portugal ;  in  1830,  only  twenty  thousand.  Terrible  are 
the  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  India  weavers,  reduced 
to  absolute  starvation.  And  what  was  the  sole  cause  ?  The  presence 
of  the  cheaper  English  manufacture — the  production  by  the  power- 
loom  of  the  article  which  these  unhappy  Hindoos  had  been  used  for 
ages  to  make  by  their  unimproved  and  hand-directed  shutties.  Sir, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  weaving  what  no  one  would 
wear  or  buy.  Numbers  of  them  died  of  hunger ;  the  remainder 
were,  for  the  most  part  transferred  to  other  occupations,  principally 
agricultural.  Not  to  have  changed  their  trade  was  inevitable 
starvation.    And  at  this  moment,  Sir,  the  Dacca  district  is  supplied 
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^tli  yam  and  cotton  cloth  from  the  power-looms  of  England.     The 
language  of  the  Governor  General  is:-— 

^'  '  European  skiU  and  machinery  have  superseded  the  produce 
t>f  India.  The  court  declare,  that  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
'don  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  trade  in  cotton  manufactures 
in  both  Bengal  and  Madras,  because,  through  the  intervention  of 
power  looms,  the  British  goods  have  a  decided  advantage  inequality 
«nd  price.  Cotton  piece-goods,  for  so  m&ny  ^'g^s  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  India,  seem  thus  forever  lost.  The  Dacca  muslins,  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  world  for  Hieir  beautv  and  fineness,  are  also 
;annihilated,  from  the  same  cause.  And  the  present  suffering,  to 
numerous  classes  in  India,  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  commerce*'  " 

Here,  you  see,  are  Mr.  M^Oulloch's  conditions  made  ready  to 
fais  hand.  1.  The  people  of  India  were  formerly  supplied  with  cot- 
ton fabrics  from  the  hand-looms  of  their  own  Dacca  weavers. 
2.  They  are  now  supplied  with  such  fabrics  much  cheaper  (that 
is,  at  lower  money  prices)  from  the  power-looms  of  England. 
S.  India  being  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  the  goods  of  the 
latter  enter  the  former  substantially  free  of  duty,  and  have  com- 
pletely supplanted  and  ruined  the  native  manu&cture.  4.  But 
though  this  has  now  existed  some  thirty  years  or  more,  the  sup- 
planted Hindoo  spinners  and  weavers  do  not  (at  least,  they  cer- 
tainly did  not,  and  their  case  is  not  yet  materially  improved)  find 
employment  in  new  branches  of  industry  created  or  expanded  to 
provide  tlie  means  of  payment  for  the  British  fabrics  imported  in 
fceu  of  their  own.  5.  That  in  consequence,  *  Terrible  are  the 
-accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  Indian  weavers,  reduced 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.'  [Yes,  and  many  of  them  beyond  it.] 
And  6.  That  the  evil  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  weavers,  but 
that  the  present  suffering  of  '  numerous  classes '  (those  whom  the 
Free  Traders  say  Protection  would  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  wea- 
ver) "  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Commerce." 

Here  is  the  Free  Traders'  theory  confronted  by  a  Free  Trader's 
notorious  and  undeniable  facts.  Can  anything  farther  be  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  former,  so  far  as  it  assumes  unre- 
stricted competition  to  be  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Labour  7 

9.  A  Ghrave  Error  and  its  Oausea. 

Political  Economy  is  among  the  latest  bom  of  the  Sciences. 
Mwnly  intent  on  the  horrid  game  of  War,  with  its  various  reverses 
«nd  only  less  ruinous  successes,  it  is  but  yesterday  that  the  .rulers 
of  the  world  discovered  that  tiiey  had  any  duty  to  perform  toward 
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lodusixy ,  other  tiun  to  inteirapt  its  fvroeeflseff  hy  ilieir  ionrae 
tentioQS,  to  devastate  its  fields,  and  tdtimately  to  consume  its  frsote. 
And,  when  the  tnztk  did  penetrate  iheir  scaroefy  pervious  skulls, 
it  cane  distorted  and  penrerted  by  ibe  refflstanee  it  had  met,  by 
•elfish  sad  sinister  inflaenees,  so  that  it  had  parted  with  aU  ite 
Titality,  and  was  blended  wHh  and  hardly  diistinguiflhabie  from 
errw.  •  When  it  began  to  be  dimly  ^seemed  that  Government  had 
a  legitiauite  duty  to  perform  towards  Indnslay — that  the  latter 
might  be  dieridied,  improved,  extended  by  the  actioB  of  the  former 
"*-le/^lators  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  aU  poarible 
le^Iatien  upeo  and  interference  with  industry  must  be  beoeficiaL 
A  Frederick  the  Great  finds  by  experience  that  the  introduction  of 
new  arts  and  industrial  processes  into  his  dominions  increases  the 
activity,  thrift,  and  prosperity  of  his  People ;  forthwith  he  rushes 
(as  Macaulay  and  the  Free  Trade  economisto  represent  him)  into 
tiie  prohiUtion  of  everything  but  coin  from  abroad,  and  the  production 
of  everything  at  home,  without  oonsidering  &e  diversities  of  soil 
and  climate,  or  the  practicability  of  her  prosecuting  to  advantage  &e 
business  so  summarily  estaUi^d.  The  consequence  is,  of  course, 
a  mischievous  diversion  of  Labour  from  some  useful  and  productive 
to  profitless  and  unfiniitful  avocatione.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Some  monarch  finds  hhnself  unable  to  ndnister  adequately  to  the 
extravagance  of  some  new  fitvourite  or  mistress;  so  he  creates  in 
her  favour  a  Monopoly  of  the  supply  and  sale  <^  Salt,  Goflfee,  or 
whatever  eke  is  not  weady  monc^fyolised,  and  styles  it  a  ^*  regula- 
tion of  trade,"  to  prevent .  ruinous  fluctuations,  competitiona,  and 
excesses  !  Thus  private  endii  are  subserved  under  the  pretence  of 
public  good,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people  abridged  or  withheld  to 
pander  to  the  vices  and  sustain  the  lavish  prodigality  of  princes 
and  paramours. 

From  a  contemplatbn  of  tiiese  abuses,  pierced  and  uncovered  by 
the  expanding  intelligence  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  Pobticsd 
Eccmomy  of  the  Schools  was  evolved.  In  its  origin  a  protest 
against  existing  abuses,  it  shared  the  common  lot  of  all  redactions, 
in  passmg  in^etuously  to  an  extreme  tiie  oppoate  of  the  errcv  it 
went  for£  to  combat  From  a  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  gross 
abuses  of  the  power  of  Government  over  Industry,  it  was  impelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  power  properly  existed  or  could  be 
beneficially  exercised.  Thus  the  Science  became,  in  the  hands  of 
the  latest  professors  of  the  ^enlightened'  school,  a  Eomple  and 
•weeping  negation — a  demand  for  incessant  and  umversal  abolish- 
ing— -a  suicidal  science,  demonstrating  that  to  do  uotldng  is  Ihe 
acme  of  governmental  wisdom,  and  Kmg  Log  the  profoundest  and 
greatest  of  monarcha. 
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These  conclusions  would  hare  staggered  ike  founders  of  the 
school ;  and  jet  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  offered  to  show 
that  they  are  legitiiiiatelj  deduced  bj  their  diseipiea  from  the  pre- 
imses  those  founders  theauttlves  hare  laid  dowft. 

10.  Basis  of  ProtecOon. 

There  are  reasoM  for  hoping  that  the  reaction  Against  a  siBistar 
tudd  false  regulation  of  Indusi^  has  spent  its  force,  and  &at  the 
<error  which  denies  that  any  regulation  can  be  beneficent,  equally 
with  the  fraud  which  has  cioak^  schemes  of  personal  aggrandise^ 
ment  under  the  pretence  of  guiding  Industry  anght,  will  yet  cease 
to  exert  a  controlling  infiuenoe  over  the  aSaira  ef  Nations.  Expe- 
rience, the  ^reat  corrector  of  deluAve  theories,  has  long  since  set- 
tled this  pomt,  that  any  attempt  to  grow  Coffee  in  Greenlafid,  or 
^g  Coal  from  the  White  Mountains)  must  prove  abortive ;  that 
«Mne  Experience,  it  seems  most  obvious,  has  by  this  time  estaUished 
that  it  is  wise,  it  is  well,  for  each  nation  to  db-aw  from  its  own  soil 
^rery  desirable  and  necessary  product  which  that  soit  is  aft  well 
•^calculated  to  produce  as  any  otiier,  and  to  fabricate  within  itself 
.^  articles  of  utifitr  or  comfort  which  it  may  ultimately  produce  aa 
advantageously — that  is,  with  as  little  labour — as  tliey  can  be  steft* 
dily  produced  elsewhere^.  To  do  thia  may  require  fostering  legish 
Nation  at  firsts  to  shield  tiie  infant  branches  of  industry  aganist  the 
formidable  competition  of  their  adult  and  muscular  rivals,  which 
would  otherwise  strangle  them  in  the  cradle;  it  may  require 
efficient  and  steady  Protection  in  after  years,  to  count^aot  the 
'O&ct  of  diffisrent  standards  of  money  values,  and  different  rat^a  of 
wages  for  labour — ^nay,  of  tiie  disturbing  rivahries  and  ruinous 
excesses  of  mere  foreign  competition,  which  often  leads  to  under- 
selling at  the  door  of  a  rival  (espedally  if  that  rival  be  shut  out 
from  retaliation  by  duties  on  the  other  side)  when  living  prices  are 
maintained  at  home.  A  protected  branch  of  indust^ — dotb- 
making,  for  instance^-^migbt  thus  overthrow  an  unprotected  rival 
ii^rest  in  another  nation  without  selling  its  products  at  an  average 
price  lower  than  that  of  the  lailtsr.  Havmg  its  own  HcMue  Market 
.flecured  to  it,  and  unlimited  power  giv^ii  it  to  disturb  and  derange 
the  markets  necessarily  relied  on  1^  its  rivals  it  would  inevitably 
<cripple  and  destroy  that  riitri,  aa  the  mailed  and  practiced  sworda^ 
man  cute  down  in  the  field  of  oombat  the  unarmed  and  defooeeleaa 
^veraary  whom  fate  or  fotuity  has  thrown  withm  his  reaeh^ 
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II.  Protection  and  Prices, 

Those  yAio  profess  an  indbilitj  to  see  how  Protection  can  benefit 
the  producer  ^  it  does  not  raise  the  average  price  of  his  product^ 
contradict  not  merely  the  distates  of  a  uniform  experience,  but  die 
clearest  deductions  of  reason.  The  artisan  who  makes  pianofortes, 
say  at  three  hundred  dollars  each,  having  a  capricious  demand  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  per  year,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  thrown 
out  of  business  by  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of  pianofortes — ^will 
he  produce  them  cheaper  or  dearer,  thiii  you,  if  the  foreign 
rivalry  is  cut  oiT,  and  he  is  thence  enabled  to  find  a  steady  market 
for  some  twelve  instruments  per  month  ?  Admit  that  his  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  cling  to  the  old  price,  and  thereby  secure 
larger  profits — ^this  will  be  speedily  corrected  by  a  home  competition, 
which  will  increase  until  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  average 
profits  of  business.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Home  as  it 
IS  of  the  Foreign  rival  interests  to  depress  his  usual  prices  without 
depressing  their  own — to  destroy  his  market  yet  preserve  and  even 
extend  theirs — to  crush  him  by  means  of  cheaper  labour  than  he 
can  obtain.  If  vanquished  now,  it  will  be  because  his  capacity  ia 
unequal  to  that  of  his  rivals — ^not  that  circumstances  inevitably 
predict  and  prepare  his  overthrow.  No  intelligent  man  can  doubt 
that  Newspapers,  for  example,  are  cheaper  in  this  country  than  they 
would  be  if  Foreign  journals  could  rival  and  supplant  them  here,  as 
Foreign  cloths  may  rival  and  supplant  in  our  markets  the  cor- 
responding products  of  our  own  country.  The  rule  will  very  gene- 
rally hold  good,  that  those  articles  of  home  production  which  cannot 
be  rivalled  by  importation,  are  and  will  be  relatively  cheaper  than 
those  of  a  d^erent  character. 

12.  Theory  and  Practice. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  more  directly  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  Theory  and  Practice,  which  is  so  often  affirmed  in  con- 
nection with  our  general  subject.  There  are  many  who  think  the 
theory  of  Free  Trade  the  correct,  or  at  any  rate  the  more  plausible 
one,  but  whe  yet  maintain,  because  they  know  b^  experience^  that 
it  fails  practically  of  securing  the  good  it  promises.  Hence  they 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  a  policy  may  be  faultless  in  theory  yet 
pernicious  in  practice,  than  which  no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous  and 
pernicious.  A  good  theory  never  yet  failed  to  vindicate  itself  in. 
practical  operation — never  can  fail  to  do  so.  A  theory  can  only 
fail  because  it  is  defective,  unsound — lacks  some  of  the  elements 
which  should  have  entered  into  its  composition.  In  other  words^ 
the  practical  working  is  bad  only  because  the  theory  is  no  better.. 
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13.  Oheapnes9 — Beal  and  Nominal. 
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Let  uB  consider,  for  illustration,  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Free 
Trade,  "  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest."  This  sounds  well  and 
looks  plausible.  But  let  us  hold  it  up  to  the  light !  What  is  '^  cheap- 
est ?"  Is  it  the  smallest  sum  in  coin  ?  No— very  far  from  it ;  and 
here  is  where  the  theory  gives  way.  We  do  not  as  a  nation,  pro- 
duce coin — do  not  practically  pay  in  coin.  We  pay  for  products 
in  products,  and  the  real  question  first  to  be  resolved  is,  Whence 
can  we  obtain  the  desired  fabrics  for  the  smaller  aggregate  of  our 
products — ^from  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  manufacturer  ?  Take 
Woollen  Cloths,  for  instance :  we  require  of  them,  say  One  Hun- 
dred Millions'  worth  per  annum.  Now  the  point  to  be  considered 
is  not  where  we  could  buy  most  cloths  for  One  Hundred  Millions  in 
money,  for  that  we  have  not  to  pay ;  but  where  our  surplus  product 
of  Pork,  Lumber,  Dairy  Produce,  Sheep,  Wool,  &c.,  &c.,  will  buy 
the  required  Cloth  most  advantageously.  The  nominal  or  Money 
price  paid  for  it  may  be  Eighty  Millions  or  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Millions,  and  yet  the  Uurger  sum  be  easier  paid  than  the 
smaller, — that  is,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  our  Produce.  The  rela- 
tive Money  prices  do  not  determine  the  real  question  of  cheapness 
at  all — they  may  serve,  if  implicitly  relied  on,  to  blind  us  to  the 
merits  of  that  question.  In  the  absence  of  all  regulation,  the  rela- 
tive Money  price  will  of  course  determine  whether  the  cloths  shall 
be  imported  or  produced  at  home,  but  not  whether  they  should  be. 

But  this  not  all.  We  may  obtain  a  desired  product  to-day  (and 
fitfully)  cheaper  abroad,  and  yet  pay  more  for  it  in  the  average 
than  u  we  produced  it  steadily  at  home.  The  question  of  the  cheap- 
ness is  not  determined  by  a  single  transaction,  but  by  many.* 
.  And  again :  We  can  not  buy  to  advantage  abroad  that  which, 
being  bought  abroad,  leaves  whole  classes  of  our  people  to  famish 
at  home.  For  instance,  suppose  one  hundred  millions  of  garments 
are  made  by  the  women  of  this  country  yearly,  at  an  average  price 
of  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  these  could  be  bought  abroad  for 
two-thiras  of  that  sum :  Would  it  be  wise  so  to  buy  them  ?  Free 
Trade  asserts  that  it  would — that  all  the  labour  so  thrown  out  of 
employment  would  be  promptly  absorbed  in  other  and  more  produc- 
tive occupations.  But  sad  experience,  common  sense,  humanity, 
say  Not  so.  The  truth  is  very  different  from  this.  The  industry 
thus  thrown  out  of  its  time-worn  channels  would  find  or  wear  others 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  meantime  the  hapless  makers,  no 
longer  enabled  to  support  themselves  by  labour,  must  be  supported 
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in  idleness.  By  iadirect  if  no4  by  public  diarity  fhey  must  i 
how  be  subsisted ;  and  our  citizens  will  have  bought  their  garments 
s^ne  twenty  per  cent.  lower  from  abroad,  but  wUl  be  compelled  to 
pay  another  price  for  ihem  in  charitiee  and  poor-rates.  Suck  iB 
the  effect  of  ^'  Buymg  where  we  caa  buy  cheapest,''  in  a  low, 
short  sighted,  miserly  Free  Trade  view  of  cheapness. 

14.  Sdf'Interesi-^Puhlie  and  FrivisU. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  should  not  a  nation  purchase  of  others  as 
freely  as  individuals  of  the  same  nation  are  permitted  to  trade  widt 
each  other  ?  Fairly  as  this  questi(m  will  seem  to  be  put,  there  is  a 
&tal  fallacy  lurking  beneath  its  use  of  the  term  *^  nation."  A  natioo 
tkauld  always  buy  where  it  caa  (in  the  long  ran)  '^  buy  cheapest," 
<Mr  most  advantageously  ;  where  that  may  be  is  a  question  for  the 
nation,  through  its  legal  orgaxusm,  to  decide.  The  query  mistakenly 
assumes  that  the  immediate,  apparent  interest  of  each  individual  pfur- 
chaser  is  always  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  community,  which 
common  sense  as  well  as  experience  refutes.  The  lawyer  or  clergy- 
man in  Illinois  may  obtain  his  coat  of  the  desired  quality  cheaper 
(for  less  money)  nrom  Paris  than  it  can  be  fabricated  in  Illinois, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  is  the  mterest  of  Illinois  to  pur- 
chase her  coats  or  cloths  from  Europe*-quite  the  contrary  is  the 
£Eu;t.  Nay,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  real,  permanent  inter- 
est of  Ihe  lawyer  or  clergyman  himself— -certainly  of  his  class — is 
subserved  by  legislati<m  whieh  encourages  and  protects  the  home 
producer  of  those  articles,  not  only  because  they  improve  in  quahly 
and  are  reduced  in  price  under  such  a  policy,  but  because  the 
sources  of  his  own  prosperity  and  income  are  expanded  or  dried 
vp  as  the  mdustry  of  his  own  region  is  employed,  its  capacities  deve- 
loped, and  its  sphere  cf  production  enlarged  and  diveiafied, 

15.  The  Plough  cmd  the  Loom  shouid  be  NeiffhbourM, 

Let  us  illustrate  this  truth  more  fidly :  The  State  of  Illinois,  ftr 
example,  is  primarily  grain-growii^,  producing  a  surplus  of  five 
millions  of  bushels  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Com  annually,  worth  in 
New  York  four  millionsof  ddkura,  and  requiring  in  return  ten  m3> 
lions  of  yards  of  Cloths  of  various  kinds  and  qualities,  costing  in 
New  York  a  like  sum.  In  the  ahs^ice  of  aJl  legislation,  she  pup- 
ehaaea  and  consumes  mainly  Engtish  cloths,  wluch  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  Leeds  to  Chicago  in  a  month,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
insurance  and  interest,  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  there 
undersell  any  Illinois  fabricator  of  clothsequalinqualityandfiniah.  Is 
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if  fhe  real,  permanent  mtereet  of  IBmois  (disregarding  the  apparent 
momentaiT  mterest  of  this  or  that  class  of  persons  in  Illinois,)  to 
persist  in  Free  Trade,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concur  in  such  legis- 
lation as  will  insure  the  production  of  her  Cloths  mainl;  at  home  ? 
Here  is  opened  the  whole  questi<Mi  betwew  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection. 

The  advocate  of  Free  Trade  insists  that  the  solutiim  of  tiie  pro- 
blem lies  plain  on  tiie  surface.  The  British  Inroadcloth  is  offered  in 
abundance  for  tiiree  dollars  per  yard  ;  the  American  is  charged 
twenty  per  cent,  higher,  and  can  not  be  aflbrded  for  three  dollars. 
The  true  course  is  obvious — *^  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest." 
But  the  advocate  of  Protection  answers  that  the  real,  intrinsic 
cheapness  is  not  determined  by  the  mariEet  price  of  the  rival  fabrics 
in  coin— specie  not  being  the  chief  staple  of  Dlinois,  nor  produced 
there  at  all — but  where  may  the  required  Cloth  be  bought  with  the 
emallest  amount  of  her  Qrcdn  f  Is  not  this  true  ?  What  avails  it  to 
DEnois  that  she  may  have  Cloth  firom  England  twenty  per  cent, 
dieaper,  if  she  is,  by  purchasing  her  supfdy  there,  constrained  to 
sell  her  Grain  at  half  price  or  less  ?  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the 
inevitaUe  fact : 

That  we  can  not  buy,  perpetually,  without  paying — ^that  in  paying 
for  a  single  article,  we  must  regard,  not  how  much  the  payment  is 
ealledj  but  how  much  it  t«,  (that  is,  the  amount  of  Product  absorbed 
in  paying  for,  or  of  the  Labour  expended  in  nroducingit) — we  assume 
to  be  obvious  or  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  will  be  the  inevitable  cost  to  Illinois — the  real  cost — of  one 
milUon  yards  of  broaddoths  obtained  from  England,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  same  cloth  produced  at  home. 

The  average  value  of  Wheat  throughout  the  world  is  not  &rfiiom 
one  dollar  per  bushel,  varying  largely,  of  course,  in  different  loca* 
Kties ;  in  the  heart  of  a  griun*growing  region,  away  from  manufius 
tores  or  navigation,  it  must  fall  greatiy  below  that  standard ;  in 
other  districts,  were  consumption  considerably  exceeds  production^ 
rendering  a  resort  to  importation  necessary,  the  price  rises  above 
the  average  standard.  The  price  at  a  given  point  is  determined 
by  its  proximity  to  a  market  for  its  surplus,  or  a  surplus  for  its 
market.  €hreat  Britain  does  not  produce  as  much  as  will  feed  her 
own  population ;  hence  her  average  price  must  be  governed  by  the 
rate  at  which  she  can  supply  her  deficient  from  abroad ;  Imnois 
produces  in  excess,  and  the  price  there  must  be  governed  by  the  rate 
at  which  she  can  dispose  of  her  surplus,  including  the  cost  of  its 
transportation  to  an  adequate  market.  In  other  words  (aQ  reguhh 
tion  being  thrown  aside),  the  price  which  England  must  pay  must  be 
flie  {Mrice  at  the  most  convenient  foreign  marts  of  adeqtuite  supply, 
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adding  the  cost  of  transportation ;  while  the  grain  of  Illinois  will  be 
worth  to  her  its  price  in  the  ultimate  ma^rket  of  its  sorplos,  less  the 
cost  of  sending  it  there. 

Now,  the  grain-growing  plains  of  Poland  and  Southern  Russia, 
with  capabilities  of  production  never  yet  half  explored, — even  with 
Labour  cheaper  than  it  ever  can  or  should  be  in  this  country — ^are 
producing  Wheat  in  the  interior  at  fifky  cents  a  bushel  or  lower,  so 
that  it  is  ordinarily  obtained  at  Danfczic  on  the  Baltic  for  ninety 
cents  per  bushel,  and  at  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea  for  eighty,  very 
nearly.  With  a  Free  Trade  in  grain,  Britain  can  be  abundantij 
supplied  &om  Europe  alone  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  per  bushel ;  with  a  competition  from  America,  the  average 
price  in  her  ports  would  more  probably  range  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  six  cents.  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for  Illinois, 
buying  her  cloths  from  Great  Britain,  and  compelled  to  sell  some- 
where her  grain  to  pay  for  them  ? 

That  she  could  not  sell  elsewhere  her  surplus  to  such  extent  as 
would  be  necessary,  is  obvious.  The  ability  of  the  Ejistern  States 
to  purchase  the  produce  of  her  fertile  prairies  depends  on  the  acti- 
vity and  stability  of  their  manufactures — depends,  in  short,  on  the 
market  for  their  manufactures  in  the  Great  West;  The  markets 
to  which  we  can  resort,  in  the  absence  of  the  English,  are  limited 
indeed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rule  will  hold  substantially  good, 
though  trivial  exceptions  are  presented,  that  IN  ORDER  TO  PUR- 
CHASE AND  PAY  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  ILLINOIS  MUST  SELL  TO  THAT  COUNrRT 
THE  GREAT  BULK  OF  HER  SURPLUS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

The  rates  at  which  she  must  BeU  this  surplus,  we  have  already 
seen  ;  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is  easily  computed.  Seventy-five 
cents  per  bushel  is  considerably  below  the  average  cost  of  trans- 
porting wheat  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  England ;  but  that  may 
be  assumed  as  a  fair  average  for  the  next  ten  years,  in  view  of  the 
improvements  being  made  in  the  n^eans  of  transportation.  There 
is  then  left  to  the  Illinois  farmer — to  Illinois — thirty  cents  per 
bushel  as  the  net  proceeds  of  her  surplus  wheat,  or  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  five  millions  of  bushels — purchas- 
ing, at  three  dollars  per  yard,  five  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
broadcloth.     This  would  be  the  net  product  under  Free  Trade. 

Now  the  same  ine^table  law  which  depresses,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Illinois  so  far  below  that  prevailing  in  England,  so  long  as  the 
one  is  wholly  Agricultural,  the  other  predominantly  Manufacturing, 
will  SB  surely  raise  the  price  in  Blinois  SO  SOON  AND  SO  FAST 
AS  A  SUFFICIENT  MARKET  FOR  HER  SURPLUS  IS 
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BROUGHT  NEARER  TO  HER  DOORS-  Let  that  surplus  be 
arrested  bj  an  adequate  market  in  New  England,  and  its  price  will 
rise  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel ;  let  the  supply  of  hSr  manufactured  pro- 
ducts be  drawn  by  Illinois  from  points  West  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  it  will  rise  to  seventy-five  cents;  and,  whenever  they  are 
mainly  produced  on  her  own  territory,  the  price  will  have  advanced 
'  to  one  dollar  per  bushel.  In  other  words,  the  net  produce  of  her 
grain  to  Illinois  will  be  the  average  price  throughout  the  world,  lesa 
tiie  cost  of  transporting  it  to  the  point  at  which  an  adequate  market 
for  her  surplus  is  attained.  There  may  be  casual  and  special 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  fundamental  law. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  tiiough  Illinois  may  buy  her  cloths  for 
fewer  dollars  from  England,  she  can  buy  them  with  fewer  bushels  o{ 
Grain  from  our  own  manufactories,  and  fewer  still  when  the  progress 
of  improvement,  under  a  steady  and  careful  Protection  to  our  In- 
dustiy,  shall  have  established  most  branches  of  manufacture  on  her 
own  s<h1.  She  may  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  nominal  prices 
for  her  fabrics,  and  yet  obtain  them  at  one-half  the  actual  cost  at 
which  she  formerly  obtained  them  from  abroad.  In  other  words  by 
bringing  the  producers  of  Cloth  from  England  to  America,  and  plac- 
ing them  side  by  side  with  the  producers  of  Grain,  she  has  effected  an 
enormous  SAVING  OF  LABOUR— of  that  labour,  namely,  which 
was  before  employed  in  transporting  Grain  and  Cloth  from  continent 
to  continent.  One  hundred  thousand  grain-growers  and  cloth- 
makers  produce  just  as  much  now  as  they  did  with  four  thousand 
miles  of  land  and  water  between  them,  while  they  no  longer  require 
the  services  of  another  hundred  thousand  persons  as  boatmen, 
sailors,  shippers,  forwarders,  &c.,  to  interchange  their  respective 
products.  These  now  become  producers  themselves.  By  thus 
diminishing  vastiy  the  number  of  non-producers  and  adding  to  that 
of  producers,  the  aggregate  of  production  is  immensely  increased, 
increasing  in  like  measure  the  dividends  of  capital  and  the  rewards 
of  labour. 

16.  The  Olject  of  Protection, 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  wise  Protection  increases  the  pros- 
perity of  a  countiy,  quite  apart  from  its  eflfect  in  discouraging 
ruinous  fluctuations  and  competition,  whereby  thousands  of  produ- 
cers are  frequently  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  thence  out  of 
bread.  It  is  this  multiplying  and  diversifying  of  the  departments 
of  Home  Industrv,  bringing  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  manufao* 
turer,  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  and  enabUng  them  to 
interchange  their  products  without  the  intervention  of  several  non- 
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prodacen,  iHiicli  is  jusd  j  regarded  as  the  greal  end  of  an  evSi^b^ 
^ned  and  paternal  poUcy.  To  guard  against  tlie  diaoges,  fluctofr- 
tionSy  depressions,  which  an  unboanded  corapediion  and  rivalrj  mem 
sore  to  induce,  is  also  weQ  worthy  of  effort ;  but  (lie  primary  wa  of 
Protection  is  to  secure  a  real  dieajHiess  of  production  and  suppfy, 
instead  of  the  nominal,  indefinite,  deceptLye  cheapness  which  Free 
Trade  obtains  by  looking  to  the  money  price  only,  of  the  staplea 
purchased. 

17.  ThsNeedo/Froteetim. 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  have  we  need  of  any  legislation  on  tiw 
eobject,  if  t^e  Home  Trade  and  Home  Production  be  so  much  more 
beneficial  thm  Foreign?  The  answer  to  tiiia  question  is  made 
obvious  by  the  foregoing  illustrations.  The  mdividual  fSumer, 
lawyer,  teacher,  of  Illinois  might,  with  Free  Trade,  obtun  the 
Foreign  fiibrics  cheaper  then  the  Ih^nestie,  esoqnng,  or  seeming  to 
escape,  the  consequent  reduction  m  the  price  of  Domestic  staples 
which  we  hare  seen  to  be  the  result  of  a  resort  to  distant  countries 
for  the  great  bulk  of  desirable,  fabrics ;  but  the  eommunity  eouM 
not  escape  it.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  indiridual  might  perceiye 
clearly  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  all ;  but  how  could  he 
effect  its  adoption  except  throu^  the  action  of  the  GoTenunoit  ? 
The  farmer,  producing  a  thousand  budieb  of  Gram,  might  see 
elearly  tiiat  tiie  grfteral  encouragement  of  Home  Manu&ctures 
would  build  up  a  Home  Market  for  Gram  at  a  more  adequate  price ; 
kit  his  buying  Domestic  fobrics  instead  of  Foreign,  whUe  import 
tation  remsdned  unrestrictep,  and  tiie  majority  purehased  abroad, 
wouhl  answer  no  purpose  whatever.  It  would  only  condemn  him 
Id  sell  his  products  for  a  still  smaller  return  than  ^e  meagre  one 
winch  Free  Trade  vouchsafed  him. 

On  this  point  it  seems  obvious  that  the  inculcations  of  out  leading 
PoUtieal  Eeonomists  must  be  revised — the  solecisms  which  tiiey  em* 
body  have  grown  too  glaring  and  vital  to  be  longer  endured.  The 
distmction  between  real  and  merely  nominal  or  money  cheapness  in 
marts  of  supply  must  be  acknowledged  and  respected,  or  the  flagrant 
•contrarieties  of  Fact  and  Theory  will  impel  the  practical  world  to 
diatruat  and  ttttimately  to  discard  the  theory  and  ita  authors. 

18.  LmsMez  Faire — Xe^u^ebns. 

Bei  BOd  less  mistak«a  and  shorirsighted  &an  the  First  Command* 
anent  of  the  Free  Trade  Decal^e — ^^^  Buy  whore  you  eaa 
cheapest'* — ^is  the  kindred  precept,  "iatMe«/a»r«** — "Let  m 
jalone.''    That  these  who  are  profitmg^  amassing  weiiklh  and  roUiag 
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in  luray,  from  ihfe  proceeds  of  same  oraft  or  yocation  gtunfol  to 
tiiem  but  penlouB  aikl  fraught  with  evil  to  the  ocmmon  weal,  ahouki 
strive  to  ikk  this  maxim  frcmi  the  mire  of  selfishness, aad  heartless 
mdiflference  to  others'  woes  to  the  di^ty  of  Statesmanship,  is  not 
remarkaJble ;  but  that  any  one  senously  claiming  to  think  and 
labour  for  National  or  Social  well-being,  should  propound  and 
defend  it,  this  is  as  amazing  as  lamentable.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  moraliiy,  it  caxmot  stand  a  moment :  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with 
the  sullen  insolence  of  Cain — ^  Am  I  m^  bather's  keeper  ?'  If  it 
•  be,  indeed,  a  sound  maxim,  and  the  self-interest  of  each  individual — 
himself  being  the  judge— be  necessarily  identical  with  the  conmuxi 
interest,  then  it  is  difficult  to  determine  why  Govenunents  should 
exist  at  all — ^why  constramt  should  in  any  case  be  put  on  the  action 
of  any  rational  being.  But  it  needs  not  that  this  doctrine  of 
^  Lcdsaez  faire '  should  be  traced  to  its  ultimate  results,  to  show 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  true  idea  of  the  interests  of  Society 
or  the  duties  of  Qovemment  The  Genius  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century — the  expanding  Benevolence  and  all-embracing  Sympathy 
of  our  age — emphatically  repudiate  and  condemn  it.  Everywhere 
is  man  awaking  to  a  truer  and  deeper  regard  for  the  welfare  and 
W(Nrth  of  his  brother.  Everywhere  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
a  bare  oppartuniijf  to  live  unmolested  if  he  can  find  and  appro- 
priate the  means  of  subsistence— as  some  savages  are  reported  to 
cast  their  new-bom  children  into  the  water,  that  they  may  save 
alive  the  sturdy  who  can  swim,  and  leave  the  weak  to  perish — is 
not  all  that  the  community  owes  to  its  feebler  and  less  fortunate 
members.  It  can  not  have  needed  the  horrible  deductions  of 
Malthus,  who,  admiringly  following  out  the  doctrine  of  ^  Laissesi 
faire '  to  its  natural  result,  declares  that  the  earth  can  not  afford 
an  adequate  subsistence  to  all  human  o&pring,  and  that  those  who 
can  not  find  food  without  the  aid  of  the  community  should  be  left 
to  starve ! — ^to  convince  HiiB  generation  of  the  radical  unsoundness 
of  the  premises  from  which  such  revolting  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
Our  standard  Political  Economists  may  theorize  in  this  direction  as 
dogmatically  as  they  will,  modestly  {»t>nouncing  their  own  views 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  all  others  narrow  and  absurd ;  but 
though  they  appear  to  win  the  suffirages  of  the  subtle  Intellect,  the 
great  Heart  of  Humanity  refuses  to  be  thus  guided — nay,  insists 
OB  impelling  the  entire  social  machinery  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction.  The  wide  and  wider  diffusion  of  a  public  provision  for 
General  Educati^m  and  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  Poor-» 
ineffident  as  each  may  thus  &r  have  been,  is  of  itself  a  striking 
instance  of  the  triumfdi  of  a  more  benignant  principle  over  that  of 
^  LaiBUg  faire.*    The  enquincA,  so  vigorously  and  beneficently 
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prosectrted  in  onr  day,  into  the  Moral  and  Physical,  Xntdllectaail 
and  Social  condition  of  the  depressed  Labouring  Glasses  of  Great 
Britain  especially — of  her  Factory  Operatives,  Colliers,  Miners, 
Silk  Weavers,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  beneficent  results  which  hare 
followed  them,  abundantly  prove  that,  for  Governments  no  leas 
than  Communities,  any  consistent  following  of  the  *  Let  us  alone  * 
principle,  is  not  merely  a  criminal  direlection  from  duty — ^it  is 
henceforth  utterly  impossible.  Governments  must  be  impelled  by 
a  profound  and  wakeful  regard  for  the  common  interests  of  ilie 
People  over  whom  they  exercise  authority,  or  they  will  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  repress  violence  and  outrage 
as  speedily  as  they  can  ;  this  affords  no  real  security,  even  to  those 
exposed  to  wrong-doing  :  they  must  search  out  the  causes  of  evil, 
the  influences  which  impel  to  its  perpetration,  and  labour  zealously 
to  effect  their  removal.  They  might  re-enact  the  bloody  code  of 
Draco,  and  cover  the  whole  land  with  fruitful  gibbets,  yet,  with  a 
people  destitute  of  Morality  and  Bread — ^nay,  destitute  of  the 
former  alone — they  could  not  prevent  the  iteration  of  every  crime 
which  a  depraved  imagination  might  suggest.  That  theory  of 
Government  which  affirms  the  power  to  punish,  yet  in  effect  denies 
the  right  to  prevent  evil,  will  be  found  as  defective  in  its  Econom- 
ical inculcations  as  in  its  relations  to  the  Moral  and  Litellectual 
wants  of  Mankind. 

19.  2%c  Right  of  Labour. 

The  great  principle  that  the  Labourer  has  a  Right  of  Property 
in  that  which  constitutes  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  is  one  which 
can  not  be  too  broadly  affirmed  nor  too  earnestly  insisted  on.  ^  A 
man's  trade  ia  his  estate  ;*  and  with  what  justice  shall  one-fourth 
of  the  community  be  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence  in 
order  that  the  larger  number  may  far6  a  littie  more  advantageously? 
The  cavil  at  the  abuse  of  this  principle  to  obstruct  the  adoption  of 
all  labour-saving  machinery,  etc.,  does  not  touch  tiie  vitality  of  the 
principle  itself.  All  Property,  in  a  just  constituted  state,  is  held 
subject  to  the  right  of  Eminent  Domain  residing  in  the  State 
itself; — when  the  public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  taken  for 
public  uses,  the  individual  right  must  give  way.  But  suppose  it 
were  practicable  to  introduce  to-morrow  the  products  of  foreign 
needle-work,  for  instance,  at  such  prices  as  to  supplant  utterly 
garments  made  by  our  own  countrywomen,  and  thereby  deprive 
them  entirely  of  this  resource  for  a  livelihood — ^would  it  be  moralfy 
right  to  do  this  7  Admit  that  the  direct  cost  of  the  fabrics  required 
would  be  considerably  less,  should  we  be  justified  in  reducing  a 
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numerous  and  worthy  class,  already  so  meagerly  rewarded,  to 
absolute  wretchedness  and  pauperism.  It  does  not  seem  that  an 
affirmative  answer  can  deliberately  proceed  from  any  generous 
heart. 

20.  Lo%9  of  Employment  not  Compensated. 

I  am  not  forgetting  that  Free  Trade  asserts  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  such  rejection  of  the  Domestic  in  favour  of  a 
cheaper  Foreign  production  would  be  to  benefit  our  whole  People, 
the  displaced  workwomen  included ! — that  these  would,  by  inevitable 
consequence,  be  absorbed  in  other  and  more  productive  employ- 
ments. I  am  only  remembering  that  facts,  bold  as  the  Andes  and 
numerous  as  forest  leaves,  confront  and  refute  this  assumption. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  many  instances  in  our  own  country's  expe- 
rience, where  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  whole  class  of 
our  citizens,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  influx  of  Foreign  fabrics 
rivalling  theirs,  has  been  followed  not  by  an  increase  but  a  dimin- 
ished demand  and  reward  for  labour  in  other  avocations,  I  need 
but  refer  to  the  notorious  instance  already  cited — that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Hand4oom  Manufactures  of  India  through  the 
introduction  of  the  cheaper  product  of  the  English  power-looms. 
Not  only  were  the  Hand-loom  Weavers  themselves  reduced  to 
beggary  and  starvation  by  the  change — no  demand  whatever  for 
labour  arising  to  take  place  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed — 
but  other  classes  were  inevitably  involved  in  their  calamity,  while 
npne  in  India  realized  any  perceptible  benefit  unless,  it  were  a  very 
few  ^  merchant  princes,'  who  fed  and  fattened  on  the  misery  and 
starvation  of  the  millions  of  their  doomed  countrymen. 

21.  Political  Action  Indispensable. 

And  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  observable  that  no  individual 
action  could  have  arrested  the  mighty  evil.  If  every  person 
intelligent  enough  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  encouraging 
the  Foreign  instead  of  the  Domestic  fabric,  had  early  and  reso- 
lutely resolved  never  to  use  any  but  the  latter,  and  had  scrupulously 
persevered  in  the  course  so  resolved  on,  what  would  it  have  efiected  ? 
Nothing.  It  would  have  been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  But  an 
independent  Government  of  India,  with  intelligence  to  understand 
and  virtue  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  people  under  its  protecting 
care,  would  have  promptly  met  the  Foreign  fabric  with  an  import 
duty  sufficient  to  prevent  its  general  introduction,  at  the  same  time 
prompting,  if  needful,  and  lending  every  aid  to  the  exertions  of  its 
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own  maniifkctiiren  to  imilate  the  laboar-Bayiiig  mackineiy  ftnd  pro- 
t)ess6s  by  which  the  foreigner  wm  enabled  to  undenieB  the  home 
porodaoer  of  cotton  fabrioe  cm  the  very  soil  to  which  the  cotttm-pliuit 
was  indigenous,  and  from  which  the  fibre  was  gathered  for  the 
English  market.     Such  a  Government  would  have  perceived  that, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  working  mass  of  either  people  that  the  Cotton 
should  be  collected  and  transported  from  the  plains  of  India,  about 
tvrice  the  diameter  of  the  Ok>be,  to  Bnglaad,  there  fabricated  into 
cloths,  and  thence,  at  some  two  years'  end,  be  found  diffused  agaki 
over  those  very  pliuns  df  India,  to  ckihe  its  original  producers. 
Obviously,  here  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  labour,  to  no  end 
of  general  beneficence— a  waste  which  would  be  avoided  by  plantii^ 
and  fostering  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  the  Cotton  on  ihe 
soil  where  it  grew  and  among  the  People  who  produced  and  must 
consume  it.     This  policy  would  be  prosecuted  m  no  spirit  of  envy 
or  hostility  to  the  English  manufacture-^very  &r  from  it — ^but  in 
perfect  conformiiy  to  the  dictates  of  universal  as  well  as  national 
well-being.     The  cost  of  these  two  immense  voyages,  and  the 
commercial    com|dications  which    they    involve,  though    fallii^ 
unequally  on  the  Agricultural    and    manufacturing  community 
xespectively,  vet  fidl  in  s<xne  measure  on  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former ;  they  inevitably  diminish  the  mtrinsic  reward  of  labour 
on  either  side,  and  ineresfle  the  mischances  which  affect  the 
steadiness  of  demand  for  that  labour  and  intercept  that  reward. 
Protection,  as  we  have  seen  in  considering  the  argument  of  cheap- 
ness, must  increase  the  actual  reward  of  both  classes  of  producejt, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  non-producers  and  the  amount  of 
their  substraction,  as  such,  frtnn  the  aggregate  produced.    Tet 
this  is  the  policy  stigmatized  by  the  self-styled  and  enlightened 
Political  Economists  as  narrow  and  partial ! — as  looking  only  to 
local  and  regardless  of  general  good ! 

22.  Moral  Influences  of  Protection. 

The  moral  effects  of  Protection,  as  resulting  in  a  more  intimate 
relation  and  a  mere  symmetrical  proportion  between  the  various 
departments  of  Industry,  cannot  be  too  strongly  inmsted  on. 
Capital,  under  the  present  system  of  Society,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  centralization;  and  the  manufacture  of  all  light  and 
eostly  fabrics,  especially  if  their  che^  fiibrication  involves  the 
employment  of  considerable  capital,  is  subject  to  a  similar  law. 
With  univocsal  Free  Trade,  those  countries  which  are  now  foremoBt 
in  manufactures,  especially  if  they  at  the  same  time  possess  (as  is 
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i^e  caae)  a  preponderance  in  Capital  also,  will  retain  and  extend 
that  ascendency  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  seem  to  aflford 
ihe  finer  fabrics  cheaper  than  they  can  be  elsewhere  produced ; 
ihey  will  at  any  rate  crush  with  ease  all  daring  attempts  to  rival 
ihem  in  the  production.  That  this  seeming  cheapness  will  be 
wholly  deceptiye,  we  have  ahready  seen,  but  that  is  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  tendency  of  Free  Trade  is  to  confine  Agri- 
culture and  Manufactures  to  difierent  spheres ;  to  make  of  one 
<30untry  or  section,  a  Cotton  plantation  ;  of  another  a  Wheat  field; 
of  a  third  a  vast  Sugar  estate  ;  of  a  fourth  an  immense  Manufiic- 
tory,  &c.,  &c.  One  inevitable  efiect  of  this  is  to  render  the  labourer 
more  dependent  on  the  capitalist  or  employer,  than  he  otherwise 
would  be  ;  to  make  the  subsistence  of  whole  classes  depend  on  the 
caprices  of  trade — ^the  endurance  of  foreign  prospenty  and  the 
steadiness  of  foreign  tastes.  The  number  of  hirelings  most  he 
vastly  greater  under  this  policy,  than  that  which  brings  the  farmer 
•and  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  into  immediate  vicinage  and  dail^ 
contact  with  each  other,  and  enables  them  to  interchange  their 
products  in  good  part  without  invoking  the  agency  of  any  third 
party,  and  generally  without  being  taxed  on  whatever  they  consume, 
to  defray  tiie  eiqpense  of  vast  transportation  and  of  tiie  infinite 
complications  of  trade.  A  country  or  extensive  district  whose 
product  is  munly  exported,  can  rarely  or  never  boast  a  substantial, 
intelligent  and  virtuous  Yeomanry :  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
is  too  precarious  and  dependent—his  average  reward  too  meager. 
It  may  have  wealthy  Capitalists  and  Merchants,  but  never  a 
numerous  middle  class,  nor  a  flourishing,  increasing  proportion  of 
small  but  independent  proprietors.  The  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand  soon  reduce  all  but  the  few  to  the  dead  level  of  indigence 
and  a  precarious  dependence  on  wages  for  a  subsistence,  unless 
prevented  by  absolute  and  undisguised  slavery. 

23.  It%  InUllectudl  Bearings. 

But  not  alone  in  its  influence  on  the  pecuniary  condition  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  mass  is  the  state  of  things  produced  by 
Free  Trade  conducive  to  their  Social  degradation.  The  external 
influences  by  which  they  are  visibly  surrounded  are  likewise  adverse 
to  their  intellectual  development  and  Moral  culture.  The  Industry 
of  a  People  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  imaged,  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  its  Education.  The  child  whose 
infancy  is  spent  amidst  the.  activity  of  a  diverdfied  Industry,  who 
aees  the  various  processes  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Arts,  in 
j)rogress  a)l  around  him,  will  be  drawn  out  to  a  clearer  and  larger 
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maturity  of  intellect — a  greater  fulness  of  being — will  be  more 
certain  to  discover  and  adopt  his  own  proper  function  in  life— hiff 
sphere  of  highest  possible  usefiilness — than  one  whose  early  years 
are  passed  in  famibarity  with  the  narrower  range  of  exertion  which 
any  one  branch  of  industry  can  afford.  Foreign  as  this  consider- 
ation may  be  to  the  usual  range  of  Economic  Science,  it  is  too 
vitally  important  to  be  disregarded. 

24.  Capitaly  Labour^  and  Wages, 

I  can  not  assent  to  the  vital  proposition,  so  generally  assumed  as 
self-evident  by  the  Free  Trade  Economists,  that  the  ability  to  give 
employment  to  Labour  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
Capital,  and  that  the  increase  of  Capital  as  compared  with  Popu- 
lation necessarily  leads  to  an  increase  of  Wages.  I  will  not  deny 
that  such  ought  to  be  the  result  in  a  perfect  state  of  Sociely ;  that 
it  is  the  result  is  plainly  contradicted  by  glaring  facts.  The  French 
Revolution  diminished  greatly  the  aggregate  of  Property  in  France 
as  compared  with  its  Population,  yet  the  average  rewards  of  Labour 
were  enhanced  thereby.  The  amount  of  Capital  as  compared  to 
Population  is  less  in  America  than  England,  yet  the  rewards  of 
liabour  are  here  higher.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  Wealth  of  a  People  has  increased,  yet  the  conditions 
and  rewards  of  its  Labourers,  with  the  demand  for  Labour,  have 
receded.  Political  Economy  has  yet  to  take  to  itself  a  broader 
field  than  that  of  discovering  the  means  whereby  the  aggregate 
Wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  increased ;  it  must  consider  also  how 
its  Labour  may  be  most  fully  and  equally  rewarded,  and  by  what 
means  the  largest  proportion  of  the  aggregate  increase  of  wealth 
and  comforts  may  be  secured  to  those  who  have  produced  them. 

25.  Conclusion. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  at  present  the  current  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  sets,  or  seems  to  set,  against  me — ^that  the  dead  fish  all 
float  that  way.  I  realize  that  the  great  majority  of  Authors  and 
Professors  who  treat  of  the  Political  Economy  are  Free  Traders — 
that  their  writings  are  admired  and  commended  as  liberal,  ben^- 
cent,  and  of  immutable  soundness,  while  ours  of  the  contrary  part 
are  derided  as  narrow,  partial,  and  impelled  by  a  transient  or 
selfish  expediency.  I  perceive  that  the  paramount  tendency  of  our 
time  is  toward  Adventure  and  Speculation — that  the  great  mass  of 
the  educated  and  intellectual  are  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and 
generally  by  buying  and  selling  other  men's  labour  or  its  fruits 
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rather  than  bj  labouring  assiduously  themselves.  Commerce  and 
Importation  amass  fortunes,  and  enrich  the  great  journals  with 
lucrative  advertising,  and  found  professorships,  and  fashion  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  comfortable  class  with  regard  to  Labour, 
its  position  and  requirements.  I  see  that  the  very  progress  hitherto 
made  in  the  Useful  Arts  under  the  shelter  of  the  Protective 
Duties,  the  progress  still  making  bv  virtue  of  the  impulse  thus 
^ven,  may  render  the  existence  of  decided  and  stringent  Protec- 
tion less  vitally,  obviously  necessary  than  it  was  in  the  infancy  of 
our  Country  and  her  Industry.  Yet  I  see,  too,  that  we  who  stand 
for  Protection  read,  study,  and  endeavour  to  understand  both  sides 
of  the  question — are  familiar  with  our  adversaries*  arguments,  have 
considered  them,  and  think  we  see  why  and  wherein  they  are 
mistaken  and  inconclusive,  while  they  habitually  treat  our  argu- 
ments with  studied  contempt  or  with  a  radical  misconception  which 
argues  gross  ignorance  or  mattention.  I  can  not  doubt  that  this 
country  is  now  losing  many  millions  per  annum  for  want  of  a  more 
efficient  and  systematic  Protection  of  its  Industry,  though  some 
articles  are  really,  others  partially  protected  by  it,  and  that  our 
Labour  is  receiving  in  the  average  at  least  one-eighth  less  than  it 
would  be  under  a  thoroughly  Protective  Tariff,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  stand  idle  and  earn  nothing  whom  that  Tariff  would 
amply  employ  and  adequately  reward.  So  believing,  I  can  not 
but  nope  that  time,  and  discussion,  and  contemplation,  and  the 
cooling  down  of  party  asperities,  and  the  progress  of  events,  will 
work  a  silent  but  thorough  revolution  in  our  National  Councils, 
and  that  the  adequate  and  comprehensive  Protection  of  Industry 
will  again  be  regarded  by  legislators  and  people  as  among  the 
most  urgent,  essential,  and  beneficent  duties  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


KiaPOBT  OF  THIB  PUBLIC  XEETING  OF  DELEGATES  FSOM  VABIOUS  PABT8 
OF  CANADA,  HELD  IN  THE  ST.  LA  WHENCE  HALL,  TOBONTO,  ON  WED- 
NESDAT,  THE  14th  OF  APRIL,  1868 ;  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  "  ASSO^ 
CIATION  FOB  THE  PROMOTION  OF  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY." 

The  present  movement  in  fkvour  of  such  a  re-adjustment  of  the 
Tariff  as  will  afford  greater  encouragement  to  Home  manufactures, 
was  inaugurated  in  Upper  Canada  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  gentle> 
men  favourable  to  the  object,  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  Toronto,  on  the  24th  ult.  At  that 
meeting  resolutions  were  passed  appointing  a  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  a  General  Meeting  of  Merchants^ 
Manufacturers,  and  others  interested,  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  on  the 
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14th  of  Aprils  iDSt.  In  accordance  with  theae  resolations,  the 
Committee  placed  themselves  in  commnnication  with  the  7\uriff 
Beform  Association  of  Montreal,  which  has  been  actively  engaged 
for  the  last  two  years  in  urging  the  necessity  of  canying  out  the 
changes  here  proposed.  Circulars  were  also  sent  to  tiie  principal 
Mana&cturers  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  inviting  their  co-operation, 
and  a  scale  of  duties  submitted  for  their  consideration  at  the 
general  meeting. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to 
convey  delegates  to  and  from  the  meeting,  for  one  fare,  with  the 
view  of  insuring  a  large  attendance  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Previous  to  the  General  Meeting,  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  Delegates  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  where  the  schedules  of  duties  recommended  by  the 
Montreal  and  Toronto  Committees  were  discussed,  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  embodied  in  the  following  Report  agreed  upon, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  General  Meeting  was  largely  attended  by  gentlemen  from 
all  parts  o'f  the  country.  Among  those  present,  were  Messrs.  I. 
Buchanan, M.P.P. ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto;  W.  Rodden,  Montreal; 
E.  Atwater,  Montreal ;  J.  L.  Mathewson,  Montreal ;  M.  Anderson, 
London ;  D.  C.  Gunn,  Hamilton ;  J.  Gummings,  Hamilton ;  D. 
Smart,  Port  Hope ;  D.  Crawford,  Toronto  ;  T.  Brunskill,  Toronto ; 
J.  M.  Williams,  Hamilton  ;  W.  F.  Harris,  Montreal;  G.  Sheppard, 
Toronto ;  D.  McLeod,  Port  Hope ;  R.  Hay,  Toronto  ;  T.  F.  Miller, 
Montreal;  R.  McKinnon,  Caledonia;  B.  Clark,  Hamilton;  Rice 
Lewis,  Toronto ;  J.  Buntin,  Toronto ;  C.  Brown,  Montreal ;  J.  G. 
Bowes,  Toronto;  G.  P.  M.  Ball,  Louth;  J.  Helms,  Jun.,  Port 
Hope;  D.  F.  Jones,  Gananoque;  John  Shaw,  Kingston;  W. 
Barber,  Georgetown ;  J.  Hilton,  Montreal ;  J.  Gartshore,  Dundas ; 
A.  McNaughten,  Newcastle ;  C.  Brent,  Port  Hope ;  J.  E.  Pell, 
Toronto ;  C.  Garth,  Montreal ;  W.  Parkyn,  Montreal ;  C.  W. 
Bangs,  Ottawa;  Jas.  Hickie,  Kingston  ;  R.  B.  Colton, Brockville; 
R.  Colman,  Lyn ;  Jas.  Crombie,  Gait ;  A.  Drummond,  Belleville ; 
J.  Keeler,  Colbome  ;  A.  Buntin,  Montreal ;  John  Rankin,  Dundas ; 
G.  Towner,  Merrickville ;  H.  O.  Burritt,  Ottawa;  C.  O.  Benedict, 
Niagara  ;  J.  C.  Pennock,  Colbome ;  R.  Patterson,  Belleville ;  M. 
Bowell,  Belleville;  James  Brown,  Belleville;  R.  Featherstone, 
Kingston ;  W.  Weir,  Toronto ;  B.  Lyman,  Montreal ;  C.  Rogers, 
Port  Hope ;  H.  Crae,  Port  Hope ;  &.  Pellar,  Oshawa,  J.  Jessup, 
Oshawa ;  J.  Fewster,  Oshawa ;  W.  H.  Orr,  Oshawa :  John  Tre- 
leven,  Oshawa;  H.  A.  Massay,  Newcastie,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  W.  Weir 
appointed  to  act  as  Secretary. 


APPENDIX.  ^^ 

The  Chidrman  explained  the  objects  of  the  Meeting,  after  which 
the  foUowmg  resolutions  were  pat  and  carried : — 

Moved  bv  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  seconded  by  Mr.  IL 
Atwater,  of  Montreal : 

Ruolvedy  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  merchants,  manufac* 
turers,  and  other  friends  of  Canadian  industry,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province,  whilst  acknowledging  the  advantages  bestowed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  through  the  enlightened  policy  adopted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Parliament,  permitting  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  portion  of  the  British  Dominions  to  deal 
wi^*  every  matter  touching  their  material  welfare,  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Uanadian  legation  hitherto  has  fidled 
to  lay  any  solid  foundation  for  permanent  prosperity  in  the  country. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brunskill ;  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  P.  M« 
6all,  of  Louth : 

Ruolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  prevailing  de- 
pression of  the  trade  of  the  Province  is  greatly  owing  to  the  present 
tariff  being  based  on  erroneous  principles,  acunitting  as  it  does,  at 
low  rates  of  duty,  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  that  can  be 
made  by  a  class  of  labour  now  in  Canada,  unfitted  for  agricultural 

Sursuits,  and  charging  high  rates  on  articles  that  cannot  be  pro- 
uced  in  the  country,  thereby  preventing  the  development  of  the 
naturaTresources  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  injuring  Canada  as  a  field 
for  nnmigration. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Rodden,  of  Montreal ;  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Gtmn,  of  Hamilton : 

Resolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  if  the  Tariff  now 
in  force  were  re-adjusted,  and  the  accompanying  Postulates  adopted 
as  the  principles  upon  which  a  scale  of  duties  should  be  arranged, 
every  class  of  the  community  would  be  materially  benefitted  by  the 
change,  without  any  reduction  in  the  Revenue  arising  therefrom ; 
whilst  its  immediate  effects  would  be  to  dissipate  the  despondency 
perceptible  in  every  quarter,  create  a  feeling  of  encouragement  to 
Capitalists  on  the  spot;  draw  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  our 
magnificent  resources  for  Manufacturing,  and  to  the  certain  improved 
demand  for  aU  kinds  of  goods  made  within  our  boundaries ;  cause 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  spring  up  among  our  artisans,  and  give 
freih  vigour  to  our  Agricultural  and  Labouring  population,  besides 
instilling  additional  confidence  into  the  minds  of  those  holding  and 
seeking  after  our  Public  Securities — ^the  List  of  Articles  and  Duties 
herewith  submitted,  being  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, to  be  appointed  for  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  this 
Meetmg. 
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'  POSTULATES. 

1.  All  raw  material  upon  which  there  is  bat  a  small  amount  of  la>boiir  ex- 
pended prior  to  its  importatiooi  and  leaving^  the  larger  proportion  of  labour  to 
be  performed  in  Oanada,  it  is  considered  shoald  be  admitted  free,  or  at  a  datf 
Aot  to  exceed  2|  per  cent. 

3.  All  articles  entering  largely  into  consamption  in  this  coontry,  and  which 
Canada  cannot  produce,  sach  as  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Ac,  should  not 
be  charged  with  a  high  rate  of  dutj,  but  should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Revenue. 

3.  Merchandise  in  the  Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  and  Crockery  Trades,  being 
•articles  of  luxury  or  for  use,  and  not  likely  for  some  time  to  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  of  which  some  are  used  to  form  parts  of  the  goods  and  wares 
manufactured  in  Canada,  should  be  chargeable  with  a  medium  rate  of  duty  of 
about  15  per  ceni.,  as  at  present,  or  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.,  but  at  the  rate 

.  of  about  10  per  cent,  below  what  may  be  charged  on  articles  coming  directly 
into  competition  with  our  own  manufactured  productions. 

4.  All  manufactures  in  Wood,  Iron,  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Leather,  India  Rub- 
ber, &c.,  competing  with  our  industrial  products,  as  more  fully  specified  in  the 
proposed  list  of  articles  and  duties,  now  submitted  and  adopted,  shoald  be 
charged  a  duty  of  about  26  per  cent.,  excepting : 

*  Books,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  should  be  (charged  with  a  duty  of  10  to  16  per 

cent. 

Cottons  and  Woollens,  Cordage,  Lines,  and  Twines,  20  per  cent. 
Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel,  30  per  cent. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  Smart,  of  Port  Hope ;  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  ifingston : 

Mesolved,  That  the  above  Resolutions  be  embodied  in  a  Petition, 
to  be  presented  to  the  different  Branches  of  the  Legislature,  praying 
that  the  subjects  referred  to  therein,  be  taken  into  immediate  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  the  changes  proposed  in  the  Tariff  taking 
effect  during  the  present  Session. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pell,  of  Toronto ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Murray 
A  nderson,  of  London : 

Resolved^  That  a  Greneral  Committee  be  appomted  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  this  meeting,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Lispector-General,  and  the 
members  of  both  Branches  of  the  Legislature  who  are  favourable  to 
the  encouragement  of  Home  Manufactures,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  speedy  remedy  for  the  grievances  under  which  every  depart- 
ment of  home  industry  now  suffers.  The  Committee  to  be  composed 
as  follows — ^five  to  form  a  quorum : 


•  The  Ezeontiye  Committee  has  reoeired  a  memorial  sgabnt  the  propoied  dntj  en  Booki, 
Ao.,  which  will  be  carefhlly  considered. 
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Jleisrs.  I.  Bnchanan.  M.P,P. 
W.  B.  JarTis,  Toronto. 
W.  Redden,  Montreal. 
W.  Weir,  Toronto. 
E.  Atwater,  Montreal. 
J.  L.  Matbewton,  Montreal. 
M.  Anderaooi  London. 
D.  G.  Qunn,  Hamilton. 
J.  Gummings,  Hamilton. 
D.  Smart,  Port  Hope. 
D.  Grawford,  Toronto. 
T.  BranskiU,  Toronto. 
J.  M.  Williams,  Hamilton. 
W.  F.  Harris,  Montreid. 
W.  Barber,  Georgetown. 
•J.  Hilton,  Montreal. 
J.  Gartshore,  Dundas. 

A.  McNaugbten,  Newcastle. 
O.  Brent,  Port  Hope. 

J.  S.  Pell,  Toronto. 
G.  Garth,  Montreal, 
W.  Parkyn,     " 
O.  W.  Bangs,  Ottawa. 
Jas.  Bickie,  Kingston. 

B.  B.  Golton,  BrockTille. 
R.  Golman,  Lyn. 

Jas.  Grombie,  Gait. 


Messrs.  G.  Sheppard,  Toronto. 
D.  McLeod,  Port  Hope. 
R.  Haj,  Toronto. 
T.  F.  Miller,  Montreal. 
R.  McKinnon,  Galedonia. 
B.  Glark,  Hamilton. 
B.  Leonard,  London. 
J.  Buntin,  Toronto. 
G.  BrowD,  Montreal. 
J.  G.  Bowes,  Toronto. 
G.  P.  M.  Ball,  LpttUi. 
J.  Helms,  Jan.,  Port  Hope. 
D.  F.  Jones,  Gananoque. 
John  Sbaw,  Kingston, 
A  Drummond,  BelleviUe. 
J.  Keeler,  Golborne. 

A.  BuDtiD,  Montreal. 
John  Rankin,  Dandas. 
G.  Towner,  Merrickville. 
H.  0.  Burritt,  Otuwa. 
G.  0.  Benedict,  Niagara. 
J.  G.  Pennock,  Gastleton. 

B.  Patterson,  BelleWlle. 
M.  Bowell,  Belleyille. 
James  Brown,  Belleville. 
R.  Featherstone,  Kingston. 


PETITION. 


To  the  Himanrable  the  Legislative  Assembb/  of  the  Province  qf 
Canada  in  Parliameni  assembled : 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
others  from  the  various  sections  of  the  sidd  Province,  assembled  in 
public  meeting  at  Toronto, 

Rbspbctpully  Shbwbth  : 

That  your  memorialists  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  the  depression  which  all  branches  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  now  suffer  in  the  Province,  and  to  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  a  consideration  of  the  causes  to  which  this 
depression  is  wholly  or  in  part  attributable. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the  difficulties  now 
experienced  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  are,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  consequence  of  the  unfidr  competition  to  which  the  present 
tariff  of  the  Province  exposes  its  various  branches  of  industry ;  and 
that  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  general  prosperity,  a  re-adjust- 
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ment  of  Ae  scale  of  duties  levied  apon  impcMrts  his  beeome 
absolute  necessity. 

That  the  existing  tanff  is  based  upcm  erroneous  principles,  i 
much  as  it  admits,  at  low  rateis  of  duty,  the  manufactures  of  otber 
countries,  which  aare  thus  bron^t  mto  collision  with  a  class  of 
labour  now  in  Canada  not  fitted  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and 
charges  high  rates  on  articles  that  cannot  be  produced  with&i  oar 
boundaries. 

That  apart  from  the  prevailmg  depreadon,  the  present  Provincial 
tariff  operates  disadvantageouslj  by  preventing  the  influx  of  capital, 
which,  under  due  encouragement,  would  be  introduced  and  applied 
for  the  development  of  our  natural  resources ;  and,  moreover,  to 
limit  the  scope  of  industry  as  to  offer  impediments  in  the  way  c€ 
skill,  and  largely  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  Canada  as  a  field  for 
immigration. 

That  a  re-adjustment  of  the  tariff,  if  governed  by  principles  in 
themselves  just,  would  materially  benefit  every  class  of  tiie  com- 
munity, without  in  any  manner  crippling  the  Customs  revenue. 

That  in  the  judgment  of  your  memorialists  such  a  re-adjustment 
should  recognize  as  distinctive  principles,  the  admission,  duty  firee, 
or  at  low  rates  of  duty,  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture  not  pro- 
duced in  the  Province  ;  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  or  at  low  rates, 
of  articles  entering  largely  into  general  consumption,  and  not  com- 

Sting  with  the  naturtJ  products  of  Canada ;  and  the  levying  of 
;her  duties  upon  articles  entering  into  competition  with  articles 
manufactured,  or  which,  with  due  encouragement,  may  be  manu- 
fkctured  by  our  people. 

That  jjrour  memorialists,  representing  diversified  industrial  and 
mercantile  interests,  and  having  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  wants  and  convictions  of  the  classes  with  whom  they  co-operate, 
urge  upon  your  Hon.  House  the  expediency,  in  the  change  of  Urn 
tariDf  sought,  of  proceeding  upon  the  following  positions  as  guiding 
points  in  the  woi^  of  tariff  reform : — 

1.  All  raw  material  upon  which  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
labour  expended  prior  to  its  importation,  and  leaving  the  larger 
proportion  of  labour  to  be  performed  in  Canada,  it  is  considered 
should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  a  duty  not  to  exceed  2|  per  cent. 

2.  Articles  entering  largely  into  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
which  Canada  cannot  produce,  such  as  Tea,  Coffee,  raw  Sugar,. 
Molasses,  &c.,  should  not  be  charged  with  a  high  rate  of  duty,  but 
should  be  admitted  free,  or  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  connstent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Revenue. 

8.  Merchandise  in  the  Dry  Ooods,  Hardware  and  Crockeiy 
Trades,  bemg  articles  of  luxury  or  for  use,  and  not  likely  for  some- 
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time  to  be  manufitctured  m  this  oonntTy,  and  of  which  some  are 
used  to  form  parts  of  the  goodis  and  wares  maaufactnred  in  Oanads^ 
should  be  ohurgeable  with  a  medium  rate  of  duty  of  about  15  per 
eent.  as  at  present,  or  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.,  but  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  per  cent,  below  what  may  be  charged  on  articles  conn 
iilg  directly  mto  competition  with  our  own  manu&ctured  products. 

4.  All  manu&ctures  in  Wood,  Iron,  Tm,  Brass,  Copper,  Leather^ 
India  Rubber,  &c.,  competing  with  our  industrial  products,  as  more 
foUy  specified  in  the  proposed  list  of  articles  and  duties,  now  sub- 
mitted  and  adopted,  should  be  charged  a  duty  of  about  26  per 
cent.,  excepting — 

Books,  Drawings,  &c.,  which  should  be  charged  with  a  duty  of 
10  to  16  per  cent. 

Cottons  and  Woollens,  Cordage,  lines,  and  Twines,  with  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent. 

Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel,  with  a  dut^  of  80  per  cent. 

That  your  memoriatists,  believing  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  according  to  Sie  scale  now  suggested,  will  be 
to  mitigate  the  despondency  perceptible  in  every  quarter,  to  dreate- 
a  feeling  cf  confidence  m  the  minds  of  resident  capitalists,  to  attract 
the  att^tion  of  foreigners  to  our  magnificent  manufacturing  re* 
sources,  to  stimulate  enterprise  among  our  mechanics  and  artisans^ 
and  impart  fireah  vigour  to  our  agricultural  population. 

That  your  memorialists,  in  conduaon,  respectfully  pray  that 
your  Hon.  House  will  be  pleased  to  give  prompt  consideratiim  tO' 
the  whole  subject,  and  adopt  without  delay  such  changes  as  may  be 
found  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  puMic  interests  thai 
are  involved,  and  as  to  your  wisdom  may  seem  meet. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

W.  B.  Ja&vib,  Chairman*. 
Isaac  Buchanan. 

W.  RODDBN. 

W.  Want,  Thob.  Brunbkill. 

Secretary..  D.  C.  Gunn. 
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Indi*-Rnbber,  Mamiiketares  of^ 

Ink  of  an  J  kind, 

Iron  Oastiogs, 

Iron  Ploogh  Moolds  or  Shares,. 

Iron  Screwv, 

Iron  Yesaelf , 

Iron  Weight*, 

Jack  Screwf , 

Kettlef,  Iron  Oopp«r  or  Brass, 

Lead,  Manufactures  of^ 

Leather,        "         « 

Looking- Glasses,  framed  or  not, 

Locomotives, 

Locks  of  cast-Iron, 

Machinerj  of  every  description, 

Malleable  Iron  Castings,. 

Mallets  of  Wood, 

Mantel  Pieces  of  Iron,  Marble,  Slate 

and  Wood, 
Marble  Manufactures, 
Manufactures  of  Wood, 
Mattrasses, 

Mills  for  Bark  or  coarse  GriUn, 
Millinery, 

Mill  Irons  Wrought  or  Cast, 
Mill  Saws, 
Mineral  Water, 
Mops, 

Mouldings,  Plain  or  Ornamented, 
Oil,  when  pressed,  refined,  or  bleached, 
Organs, 

Patent  Medicines, 
Pit  Saws, 
Paper,  Labels,  Boxes,  Music    Ruled, 

Printed,  and  Cards, 
Pianofortes, 
Pickles, 

Pitch  Forks,  for  Haj  and  Manure. 
Pipes  of  Cast  Iron,  Clay,  Smoking, 

Wood  and  Lead, 
Planes  and  Plane  Irons  of  all  kinds, 
Ploughs, 
Porter, 

Prepared  Rigging, 
Pumps,  all  kinds. 
Putty, 

Rakes,  Iron,  Steel,  or  Wood, 
RaUing  and  Fencing  of  Iron,  cast  or 

wrought. 
Reaping  Machines, 
Railway  Chains,  wrought  or  cast, 


Railway  Cars  of  all  klndft. 

Riddles  or  Sleres  of  Wire, 

Rirets,  Brass,  Iron,  or  Copper 

Refrigerators, 

Robes  made  up. 

Saddles  and  Bridles, 

Saddle  Trees, 

Safts,  all  kinds. 

Saws,  Mill,  long  and  circular,  crow  enty. 

Pit  and  Billet, 
Scagliola  Work, 
Sc^  Beams  and  Scales, 
Scythes, 

Sewing  Machines, 
Ships'  Blocks, 
Shafts,  Cast  Iron, 

Shafts,  wrought-Iron  under  10  in.  diam. 
Sails  made  up, 
Sheares, 
Shirts, 

Shoes  of  all  kinds. 
Shovels  and  Spades, 
Sieves  of  Wire, 
Sleighs, 

Soaps  of  all  kinds, 
Socket  Chisels, 

Spikes, 

Spokes, 

Springs, 

Steam  or  Sailing  Vessels  of  any  kind^ 

Steam  Guages  or  Whistles, 

Stones  Wrought, 

Stoves  and  Heating  Apparatus, 

Tables,  Wood  or  Iron, 

Thrashing  Machipes  and  Horse  Powers^ 

Traps,  Steel,  Iron,  Wire  or  Wood, 

Trunks, 

Varnish,  all  kinds. 

Valves  of  Brass  and  other  metals. 

Waggon  and  Cart  Boxes, 

Water  Wheels  of  Iron, 

Washers, 

Weighing  Machines, 

Weights,  Copper,  Lead  or  Brass, 

Wheels  and  Axles  for  Locomotives  and 

Cars, 
Whips,  all  kinds, 
Wooden  Wares, 
Zinc,  Manufactured. 
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Ml.  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PBOPOSBD  TO  BB  OHARGBD  AT  THB  FOL- 
LOWING RATES. 


10  TO  16  PIR  OBVT. 

Sookfl,  Drawings,  BngraTingsand  Bich* 

ings, 
Lithographs,  Mnsic, 
Paintings  and  Prints, 

20  PIB  OIVT. 

Cotton  Manufactures,  all  except  Yarn 
and  Warp, 


Woollen  Mann&ctures,  all  kinds. 

Cordage, 

Lines  and  Twines, 

Hawsers, 

Ropes  and  Rigging, 

80  pm  OIVT. 

Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel  made 
up  or  partlj  made  up,  of  any  material. 


GOi.  Teas,  Raw  Sugars,  Coffee,  and  Molasses,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  the  reyenue  will  admit  of. 


7th.  Other  articles  now  paying  specific  duties,  such  as  Spirits, 
Cordials,  Wines,  Tobacco,*  &c.,  &;c.,  might  remam  as  at  present, 
or  the  duiy  thereon  be  increased  if  necessary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  NAMED  IN  THE 
FOREGOING  RESOLUTIONS: 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  on  the  15th  April 
jnst.,  the  following  gentleman  were  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee : — ^Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  Rodden,  Montreal ;  Jolm 
Shaw,  Kingston;  Murray  Anderson,  London;  H.  0.  Burritt, 
Ottawa ;  Robert  Hay,  Toronto ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  Toronto ;  Thomas 
Brun8ki^,  Toronto ;  George  Sheppard,  Toronto ;  John  E.  PeU, 
Toronto. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Rodden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Garth,  and 

Resolved,  That  in  the  absence  of  any  representative  from  Que- 
bec, it  is  out  of  the  power  of  this  Committee  to  name  a  gentleman 
•of  that  city  as  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  therefore  the 


*  It  is  recommended  in  riew  of  the  large  importation  of  manufactared  To- 
laaccOi  and  the  cumeroos  class  of  persons  in  the  country  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  industry,  to  raise  the  duties  on  this  article  with  a  Tiew  to  encourage 
Its  home  manufacture,  and  thereby  furnish  employment  to  a  large  class  of 
coloured  persons  who  at  present  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  profitable  and 
jiteady  employment. 
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Secretary  be  authorized  to  add  the  name  of  a  gentleman  finom  Aat 
city  to  the  Executive  Committee,  as  soon  as  those  interested  in 
this  movement  shall  meet  and  elect  such  a  representative  to  act  as 
one  of  the  said  Executive  Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.P.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Mathewson,  of  Montreal,  and 

Besolvedy  That  this  organization  of  the  friends  of  Home  Indus- 
try adopt  the  general  name  of  the  '^  Associatwnfar  the  Promotion 
of  Canadian  Industry  ^^^  each  member  to  pay  in  advance  an  aimual 
subscription  of  five  dollars. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Jarvis  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
Association,  and  Mr.  W.  Weir  was  appointed  Secretary. 

A  resolution  was  then  adopted  instructing  the  Secretary  to  issue 
a  circular  requesting  every  City,  Town,  and  Village  to  organize  a 
society  to  forward  the  objects  of  this  Association,  and  that, the 
Chairmen  of  such  societies  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Association, 
and  that  each  local  society  be  desired  to  contribute  to  the  funds  c^ 
the  central  committee  to  support  the  organization. 


W.  Mattice,  M.P.P. 

John  Cameron,  M.P.P. 

J.  H.  Pope,  M.P.P. 

John  White,  M.P.P. 

J.  G.  BoweB. 

E.  Atwater. 

J.  L.  Mathewson. 


0.  Qarth. 

W.  Weip. 

W.  Parkyn. 

T.  P.  MiUep.     • 

D.  0.  Ounn,  Ac,  Ac. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

On  the  16th  inst.,  a  deputation  from  the  Executiye  Conunittee 
waited  by  appointment  on  the  Inspector  GFeneral  at  the  Council 
Office.  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  I.  Buchanan,  M.P.P. ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  W.. 
Rodden,  J.  E.  Pell,  and  Thos.  Brunskill,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

Hon.  Chas.  Wilson,  M.L.G.  ^ 
D.  A.  McDonald,  M.P.P. 
S  Bellingham,  M.P.P. 
T.  M.  Daly,  M.P.P. 
J.  M.  Ferres,  M.P.P. 
John  Oariing,  M.P.P. 
T.  D.  McGce,  M.P.P. 

With  the  Inspector  General  were  the  Premier,  and  the  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Cartier. 

Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Rodden  having  explained  the  object  of  the 
interview,  the  Inspector  General  replied,  that  the  Cfovemment 
was  disposed  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  deputation  as  far  aa 
consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  countiy,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Revenue,  and  that  measures  would  be  submitted 
during  the  present  session,  which,  if  they  did  not  meet  their  views 
m  all  cases,  would,  he  behoved,  be  generally  satisfactory. 

Several  gentiemen  present  entered  into  explanations  respecting 
the  requirements  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  urged 
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upoQ  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  present,  the  necesuty  for  immediate  legislation  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  McGee,  wheUier 
ike  modifications  in  the  tariff  to  be  introduced  were  likely  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  Inspector  General  replied, 
that  the  tariff  would  certainly  be  adjusted  with  the  view  of  so 
equalizing  the  duties,  as  to  place  all  branches  of  trade  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  encoura^g  our  home  industry. 


It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
measures  recommended  in  this  report — ^they  will  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  give  them  due  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  misapprehension  exists,  and  much 
misrepresentation  is  resorted  to,  to  aefeat  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.  The  friends  of  the  movement,  it  is  hoped,  will  exert  them- 
selves in  disseminating  correct  information  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  We  ask  no  increase  of  taxation,  but  a  change 
in  lie  mode  of  levying  duties.  We  desire  to  admit  Tea,  Sugar, 
and  Coffee  free,  as  we  cannot  produce  them,  and  to  increase  the 
duty  on  articles  competing  with  our  own  industry,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  manufactures  amongst  us,  and  mereby  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  every  class  in  tiie  communiiy  • 

W.  Wbir,  Secretary. 

ToBOHTO,  24th  April,  1868. 

It  ie  particnlarly  requested  thai  parties  who  hare  anj  suggestions  to  oiftr^ 
oommimieate  (poitpaid)  with  the  Secretarj. 
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X. 
BRITAIN  THE  EMPIRE  AND  BRITAIN  THE  COUNTRY. 


"Tentanda  via  •<!,  qua  m€  ^Wfque  poisimf 


"  Canada,  too,  mnst  Independentlj  attempt  somethlDg,  must  strike  oni^oiM 
path,  or  method,  by  which  she  may  raise  herself  from  the  ground,  hj  which  she 
may  rise  into  celebrity,  by  which  she  may  soar  aloft." 

DBDIGATED  TO  HIS  C ONSTITUBNTB , 

BT 

ISAAC  BUCHANAN: 

^HB  OBJBOT  BBINQ  TO  HAKB  CLBAR  THAT  OUE  PROVINCIAL  POLICY 
SHOULD  BB  SIMPLY  ^'  A  HOMB  MARKET  FOB  THE  CANADIAN  FABMBK 
—THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ITS  OWN  PEOPLE  BHINQ  TH9  FIBST  OBJECT 
OF  EVERY  COLONY  AS  WELL  AS  COUNTRY. 

DEDICATION  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS.  AND  A  RETIRINO  ADDRESS,  IN  WHICH 
THE  WHOLE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PROVINCE,  AS  WELL  AS  OF  THE  CITT  OF 
HAMILTON,  ABB  DISCUSSED  AT  GREAT  LENGTH. 


ITATIONAL  VITAUTIBS  ;  OR,  BRITAIN  THE  COUNTRY  FJBB8US  BRITAIN  THE 
EMPIRE  :  THE  VITAL  POLITICS  FOR  THE  HUSTINGS-A  HOME  MARKET  FOR 
THE  FARMER-A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  ARE  VITAL,  BECAUSE 
PATRIOTIC,  IN  EVERY  COUNTRY,  INDEPENDENTLT  OF  WHETHER  IT  IS 
CALLED  A  COUNTRY  OR  A  COLONY. 

I  desire  to  show  what  are  Natiandl  VitdliKes  in  other  eountriei, 
l>y  way  of  showing  that  countries  enjoy  an  independent  prosperity 
^r  not,  just  as  they  adopt  or  repudiate  the  two  patriotic  principles 
contended  for  in  this  Memorial  to  my  Constituents. 

Ist.  That  the  fundamental  object  of  a  nation  is  the  independent 
employment  of  its  otvn  poptdation — every  possible  means  to  this  end 
bemg  used. 

2nd.  To  avoid  direct  taxation,  and  all  other  local  disadvantages, 
which  tend  to  drive  away  its  population,  which  is  its  chief  wealth, 
to  other  countries — ^the  same  discontent  which  leads  to  emigratioo, 
onaking  many  bad  subjects^At  home. 


«  THE  SAOMFICB  OF  THE  NATIONAL  VITALITIES  OF 
BRITAIN  THE  EMPIRE." 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  left  lu  in  a  condition  worse  than 
political  chaos,  as  having  robbed  us  of  our  principles.     Even  thk 

PRINCIPLB  THAT  SELF-PRBSERVATION  IS  XHS  FIBST  LAW  OF  NATUKI 

HAS  BEEN  REPUDIATED ;  and  British  politics  have  been  reduced  into 
the  two  original  elements  of  all  national  politics — ^the  labour-power 
and  the  monej-power.  The  labour-power  must  come  to  be  repre- 
sented by  social  economists,  or  practical  men,  or  patriots,  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  legislation  will  be  that  it  takes  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  society  into  account ;  the  money-power  being  represented  by  poli- 
tical economistsor  cosmopolitan  theorists,  who  would  have  this  country 
legislate  for  the  world,  whUe  they  view  political  science  as  a  system 
of  pure  mathematics,  or,  at  best,  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth, 
without  any  regard  to  its  distribution.  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  it  never 
appeared  that  the  permanently  important  question  was,  whether  it 
was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing,  per  «e,  that  Peel  did  in  1846.  His 
impolicy,  however  great,  appears  to  me  to  stand,  in  relation  to  his 
repudiation  of  moral  and  constitutional  principle,  in  his  outrage  on 
the  constituencies  (which  had  placed  the  power  in  his  hands  in  1845 
for  the  ver^  opposite  purpose)  and  otherwise,  just  as  a  misfortune 
does  to  a  crime.  ♦•••♦•♦ 

But  the  immediate  importance  of  Peel's  unprincipled  proceeding 
is  what  we  have  chiefly  at  present  to  do  with,  and  that  arises  from 
the  ACT  DONE  BEING  IN  ITSELF  VITALLY  WRONG,  as  tending  to  Icsscn 
instead  of  to  increase  the  employment  of  our  masses,  at  home,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  colonies — thus  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of 

REVOLUTION,  BOTH  AT  HOME  AND  IN  0T7R  FOREIGN  DEPENDENCIES, 
WHETHER  DONE  CONSTITUTIONALLY  OR  UNCONSTITUTIONALLY. 


I. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  NOTALLOWING  THE  IMPORTS  OFA  COUNTBY  TO  EXCKED 
THE  SZP0BX8,  OB  IN  SHOBT,  OF  KEEPING  CONTINUALLY  IN  SIGHT  THE 
BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

I  of  course  know,  says  Mr.  Buchanan,  how  much  has  been  said 
and  will  continue  to  be  said  as  to  the  thearjf  of  the  Bakmoe  of  Trade 
bemg  lon^  ago  eznloded.  I  however,  do  not  talk  of  the  theory  b«t 
tiie  practice  ;  ana  no  one  can  fidl  at  least  to  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
and  incontrovertible  fisMrt  that  TO  THE  EXTENT  SPECIE  IS 

GG 
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BXPOBTED  SfSTEAZ)  Of  Atf  BIfCiUf  PRODUOK^TEKKB 
IS  OBVIQUSLY  A  DMINXJIION  OF  THE  DEMAND  BY 
THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  PRODUCE  OF  OUR 
SOIL  AND  >F(D»BBTS  ¥0R  (BKi^Iia^TION,  AS  WEId<  AS 
A  DIMINUTION  iOP  OUR  INTfiRNAL  ai!RGll!LA930K, 
WHOSE  BASIS  flAS  TO  THAT  EXTENT  BOSEN  SHIPPJE© 
AWAY. 

CBB  TWO  DBJlon  mBKM.  I  fll^B  TO  AMCBT  BT  VmS  VmSJCiAmiVf 
ARE  OmS  YtTAL  OmABS^S  OF  fiVBRlT  COtrOnfraHOT  nr  9H8  nuK 
VIKCEy  AS  WBUi  AS  HAlilLlra^. 

These  two  vital  olyects  are  8--^Pmiar%9---«3%iW|^^aec8^^ 
IMQbd  oontinaous  mnphlP'^^nt  for  ^ar  Promaial  mpnlatioii,  to  ckMte 
a  permanent  hosie  market  for  oor  Canadiaa  Fana(ier,'tibM  keeping 
the  mmey  mihe  Qoui^j  mA  as  mBaas  to  4ihai  end,  to T^femi  autr 

5$Mnt  Cuitama^  Auim,  anil  to  adopt  ^a^ifMtmn^J^QmydalJ^^^^ar 
bn€^,(eTen  if  Ignorance  or  timidi%'8h(Ni]d  reaukreit  tobete^iirei 
1^  the  .pnddous  metals.)  We  mu^  in  fie^t,. adopt  ^rndfirpolrysti^ 
to,  independently  of  any  (English  interferenoe  whateoever,  the 
iPatriotio  Re8oltttion-^2^  whUe  we  in  Canada  kai$e  fio  wkhfiat' 
1ikierioin^MU^<mrOaatonU^d  weiaakrUhdamff  maqg 

entirely  those  an  Tea^  Sugar j  and  cUlarticlm  which  wedoffot  gprom 
w  mamtfaafwfeyimr  PrmH,neMipoliqsU  nU-tomeutr  debt  for  miy- 
(king  we  oanavoid,  and  we  shall  neiiwraon9en^t^i^du€e — ithermm 
than  ne  a  maU^  qf  Raoxwoom  tWIzb  xw  Uhiw)  SoeAraa-^ 
dMJtiee  on  urtieUe  wkiehwe  ean^  ^ow  or  man^aalmfe^^-^Seeondarilfi^ 
^*-^to  :pttt  a  stop  ^to  emigration  from  the  PronnaO)  aad  to  eneoan^ 
immigration. 

The  foregoing  will  no  doubt  he  TM&  VITAL  POXJTIGS  AT 
THE  COMING  HUSTINGS. 

n. 

WITH  NATTOVS  AS  WTTH  INDITCOOALS.  IT  IS  PBACnCALLT  THE  DnTBB- 
ENCB  BETWEEN  FBOSFEBITT  AND  ADVEBSnT,  IP  KOT  BETWEEN  HONESTT 
^AKD  DiSHOMEStT,  90  PAT  IN  YlEQUlB  OE  W  OOlOrODmBS  OF  WfflOB 
^t»ET  ARBip(ASfiS9ED,  1N8TEA1>  OF  *rO  t*BOlfIBB  W  PATBT-HAU)  OASB. 
WHICH  THET  HAVE  NOT  AND  CANNOT  GET. 

^  Mlihe'ftMres|»re8etttefl't7^tiie  hifi^ 
Mys^Capey,  "nay  he  addticed  in  proof  of  flie  assertion, «iat ifc 
AHcfi^  vMihmah^akiM  apoUcy  tending *to promote'^  eayxni if 
^ta/mmc^teridU fTHMf  lUMeagoMuit  it  a iuktniii^t^^rade requiring'^ 
'^tfport  9f  thepfe^i&minetdkja^imitcKtpinm'f^ 
OS  meoiures  of  wdjuat!^ 
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OF  A  OPNTUST,  AJW  ^If^QUUrT  Sl^NOIB  X«S  €ANAiMLAN  WHWJJOy.oi? 
1887,  PNPilB  mis  STBOKQ  AITD  JltCBfiA«Qf0  C^Nyi^l^O^  JKAT  T|UC  QK^T 
-WAT  TO  SAVB  QA»APA  10  ^ITAP^IS  TO  SfLOF  XCUT  THOUGH  A  OOI^O^, 
•BHB  HAS  AiX  THB  ADVAIVTAGBS  OF  A  COUNTBT,  X9rpEPS|9^E^^X  MO^-* 
ING  TO  THE  SMPLOTMENTOFirfl  OWH  FOrUI.AnOH  AS  THE  FIBST  QUES- 
TION OF  ITS  POLITICS, 


m. 


MOHXr,  A8  SHOWH  XLSIEWHXEB,  OUGHT  KOT  TO  BE  A  THIKQ  UABLB  TO  BE 
SHIFFBD  AWAT. 

It  ought  to  be  a  thing  valual^  19  our  own  oonntrj,  (and  which 
will  here  buy  gold  for  export,  as  it  will  buy  ooal  or  iron,  at  its  market 
pnee)  but  oot  isiAuaUe  ai^  wb«»«elBe,  4he  Ajeot  being  «ot  only 
h^M  ^e,.bnt  nai  to  do  amv  wMi. or  Imssq  Hie  interested  moti^ 
to  its  continual  dreylatkm  at  hnne. 


Y. 
fOE  QAiujp^  C4?r  9tm  W  ^w^J^w,  AlfP.  J?rwm>,  CAV  Whr  be  ax- 

TAtNED,  BT  FIBIILT  AOHBBING,  UNDEB  ETEBT  POSSIBLE  CIBCUKSTANCE» 

whatevee  be  the  ebsult»  to  ah  iNDEPiQf  dent  polict  dt  ebq  aed  to 

THE  VITAL  SUBJECT  OF  THE  EKPLOTlOnT  OF  GAKADIAKS,  ATTHE  SAME 
TIME  IKTrmiG  ALL  BIUTESH  SUBJS|P|S  WHO  THIHK  THAT  CANADA  HAS 
SECUBED  FOB  HEB  POPULATION  PBCUUAB  ADVANTAGES,  TO  COMB  HEBE 
AND  SHABETUSH  WITH  Ufl  i  BBfTOMlNn  f  i A WiA ITi  i If fl 


VL 


aftNADAiraeT  HATE  A  eANABIAN  PSICB  FOf  GOl^J)  AND  ^TBSL,JffffjrrJi^ 
)LEMTf0^inWALm<HrvaB8B  Jft  CAN^A.  NOT  IN  ENGLAND. 

4j^  ttie4irftp  ;i«ay  |»  es^aUiAf  tfai4»  J»  <i9t  ito^ 
done  in  S!i|d|in4>  ^d^  it  to  bfiKigplatad  by  itheia|v.of  Boopfy 
pnd  4onHHM>  fte  /NUDi#;iS;fdl  otiiMr  oMnodiiies.    afkUMmmkf 
P^jmmQ$i€ji  Iff  j^  ^§amB  ,qf  tk^  BmJcjgf  Mn^km^^  to  ^ 
(nmpSr  .qfm  JB^^  aiy  iUng  eonfiettw 
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of  ihiB  may  be  seen  in  my  barmg  in  the  following  Bpeech  in 
December,  1857,  proposed  tbat  paper  should  be  a  Legal  tender^ 
EVEN  IF  THIS  COULD  oMiT  BE  EFFECTED  BY  A 
SOVEREIGN  BEING  HELD  BY  THE  BANKS  OR  GOV- 
ERNMENT  AGAINST  EVERY  NOTE  THUS  ISSUED  AS 
A  LEGAL  TENDER,  OR  TO  BE  HELD  BY  THE  BANKS 
INSTEAD  OF  GOLD. 


vn. 


THE  SOLiniOV  OF  THE  MONET  QUE8TIQK,  Aia>  VICE  VEBSA,  A  SETTLBHKST 
OF  THE  LABOUB  QUESTION 


vni. 


THEFIB0T  QintSTION  IN  TBS  FWrriOS  OF  CANADA  IS  THE  8E0UBING  OF  AH 
ADDITIONAXi  OE  HOKE  DEKAND,  FOB  THE  PBODUOB  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
FABMEB. 

Our  permanent  nolicjr  would  give  the  Canadian  Farmer  an  addi* 
tional  market,  which  practically  means  (although  it  also  means  much 
more)  an  additional  price  for  his  productions.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  this  advantage,  without  looking  to  the  effect 
which  additional  bidders  hare  at  an  Auction  Sale,  in  improying  the 
price  as  well  as  increasing  tiie  amount  which  actually  fin^  a  market^ 


LET  THE  CANADAS  BE  TATTORT  BY  THE  SAD  EXFEBIENCE  Ot  THE  UNmSD 
STATES,  AND  BT  THE  MTSKBABLE  INDUSTBIAL  UNCEBTAINTT  EVEN  10 
THIS  DAT  IN  THAT  COUNTBY,  THAT  A  TABIFF  AL0NE»  UNACCOMPANIED 
BY  A  FATBIOnC  MONET  LAW.  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

The  cbcumstances  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States,  especaalk 
as  a  matter  of  National  Industry,  are  the  same,  or  y^  similar,  ft 
IS  to  the  experience  therefore  of  the  United  States,  as  an  older  new 
eonntrjff  that  Canada  must  look.  And  I  feel  tiiat  I  cannot  close  this 
practical  explanation  better,  than  by  ^ying  here  the  details  of  the 
ui^ppy  rcmilts  of  the  Americaas'  tampering  witii  their  Tarii!^ 
(scarcely  eyer  haying  a  sufficientiy  protectiye  one^^  and  haying  no 
protet^im  to  their  national  labour^  a pa6riotie  Money  Law. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TABIFF  IS  A  MORE  PROTECTIVE  ONE  THAN  THAT  OF 
CANADA,  AND  THIS  HAS  PREVENTED  THINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BEING  WORSE  THAN  THEY  ARE.  THE  PICTURE,  HOWEVER.  WHICH  THEY 
THEMSELVES  DRAW  OF  THEIR  INDUSTRIAL  POSITION,  IS  FAR  FROM  FLAT- 
TERING, AND  IT  NEVER  CAN  BE  ANY  BBITER  UNDER  A  HARD  MONEY 
SYSTEM. 


XI. 

EMINENTLY  ARTIFICIAL  POSTTION  OF  ENGLAND  HERSELF,  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  HER  HARD  MONEY  SYSTEM,  WHICH  DEGRADES  ALL  LABOUR,  BRITISH 
AND  COLONIAL. 

What  then  are  the  national  vitajiItibs  neceaeaiy  for  England? 
As  I  shall  explain  in  detail  hereafter,  the  one  thing  neec^ul  in 
Ugidatim  for  her  i&— SUCH  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  PEIN- 
CIPLE  OF  HER  MONEY  LAW,  AS  WILL  BASE  HER  CUR- 
&ENCT  ON  HER  HOME  TRADE  OR  INTERNAL  TRANS- 
ACTIONS, instead  of  on  the  Foreign  Exehangos-^ia  a  word  ON 
BRITISH  LABOUR,  IN  STEAD  OF  FOREIGN  GOLD.  But 
the  mehincholy  truth  is  that,  so  far  as  practical  patriotism  is  con- 
cerned, England's  present  miserable  statesmen  appear  like  the 
tenants  of  a  great  political  grave-yard,  who  have  said  to  everything 
vile,  thou  art  my  brother — among  them  there  seeming  to  be  no 
essential  difference,  but  only  different  degrees  of  defacement — the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  or  true  British  feeling,  having  apparently  fled 
alike  firom  nearly  all  the  influential  statesmen  of  all  our  parties — 
one  wrapping  himself  round  with  personal  and  class  selfishness — 
feeling  that  he  and  his  friends  are  right,  and  caring  nothing  though 
all  their  neighbours  be  in  helpless  and  hopeless  misery — ^another, 
firom  all  that  appears  to  us — Gloving  his  place,  another  priding  him- 
self on  his  hoards  of  gold,  and  another  his  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
which  he  sacrilegiously  calls  ^^  The  Church,"  better  than  he  loves  his 
allegiance,  his  country,  and  his  faith ! 

Ib  the  extremity  of  England's  case,  in  &ct,  seems  her  only  hope, 
just  as,  in  tiie  darkest  hour  of  night,  there  is  an  evidence  of  the 
i^proaching  dawn, — 

"  Oar  forefathers,''  mj8  Neibabr,  "  who  aonght  oomfort  in  pfroverfos,  nsad  to 
tay — When  the  people's  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  is  at  band  1" 

Uke  Egypt,  England  also  has  ^pyramids  of  national  glory  and 
pride,  in  her  en(»rmous  public  debt,  and  in  the  accumulations  of  her 
aillionaires,  whose  colossal  greatness  IS  A  TRUE  MEASURE 
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OP  THE  DEPENDENCE  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  HER 
MASSES  ?  Peel's  Money  Bill  of  1819,  aa  jiving  the  neck  dT  Oie 
^ouiitrT^s  labour  and  property  to  the  feet  of  the  Hbne^  Power,  ^^J 
ias  been  and  is  fibe  badge  of  worse  than  fisyptian  miserisB  (for  at 
worst  ttiese  were  imposed  only  on  a  popuktMHi  enslaved  by  the 
fi^^fians,)  to  Eagjiaxki^a  worlang  classes  and  menof  fixed  proper^, 
wfile  his  measure  of  1846  will  b^  found  to  be  dovbling  of  ike  Ude 
of  bricks  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  straWy  as  ttie  withdrawal  of 
Banking  fiicilities,  the  moment  spede  oomes  to  be  wanted,  as  in 
1847,  for  our  ezcessiye  imports  of  foreign  labour. 

It  matters  not  that  you  may  be  possessed  (tf  qnalities  or  proper- 
ties  which  g(dd  cannot  buy :  jou  find  t$at  these  will  not  buy  ^d. 
And  gold  is  made  the  one  thmg  needful  in  this  w(Mrld,  by  the  lu^pa* 
triotic  prindple  of  En^and's  money  law,  which  boUi  the  United 
Stateli  aid  (^duute  have  beite  fb6Mi  eiioii^  fbe  mat 

mm  of  tfns  fdome^  and  rf  ail  my  ftmier  writings,  has  sSmpfy  beeA 
to  get  people  to  TmKS  on  thisj  to  tb^m,  mesir  ritat  poM.  0«  tho 
aecasioil  of  the  enaetnieiit  o/  the  bttl  of  I81d,  Feel's  fa&ei»  iil 
Friat^  to  hmt  stud  to  hUoi,  "  Bbbert,  Boberi^  ybu'te  doubled  j<m^ 
itshnm  and  raned  jeni  Maaktatj^*^ 


XIL 

f&R  OBVlbt^  tTAt  "to  keUEVii  ENGIaKD  FBOM  HEB  HABD  MOirEt  STSTEK 
IS  BY  tUe  lilP£ItIAL  LEGISLATUB£  MAKJiNO  THJft  6aNK  OF  BNGLA17D'a 
KOTBS  A  LEGAL  TKNDEii  TO  T£[E  £iT£NT  OF  tWt  tOtr6T6£^  HILLI02^8  0# 

l^otmns  wHi^B  Tda  <K)VERintBNT  Cfwtss  t&E  BAirtL,  Aim  to  rat,  tAX- 
TBXk  istttar  of  FOtntTBE^  itiLLicnts.  fBA  Aikoimt  v^ijb'W  imn^ 

tttE  BAint'^  WtO&K,  0^  I^BCia^  SHOULD  NBVBK  tALt. 

This  aRUkgement,  aa  the  only  w^  of  doiog. rastiee  to  Imbtmr^hf 
nutting  it  (Ml  a  par  with  m^M^^  is  THE  ONLY  WAT  TO  SES 

It  defiance  all  Britain's  enemies,  sxtssnaIi 

AS  WELL  AS  INTERNAL,  the  onlt  oaleubtion  of  the  tormt 
being  on  the  deleterious  esist^noe  of  the  kttet^-^-like  Politieal  Soeno- 
v^Btei  Free  Traders  or  hard  money  men —A  ^GENERATION 
HATED,  AS  KNOWN  NEVER  TO  HAVE  HAD  ANT  STlfc 
PATHT  AT  ANT  TIME  WITH  BRITADTS  SUFFERING 
MASSES.  Act  a  cfetafff,  when  wrifing  oh  the  subject,  in  Ebglstol,  I 
used  to  insist  that  the  Biknk  of  Sbgland's  capital  shodd  be  doubl^ 
i.  ««, — raised  to  twen^-eij^t  BuUionfiy— 4he  publio  hatdias  on0  half 
(seeing  that  after  aU  it  is.  the  seourii^  of  the  GoTenmieat  an  whiiah 
Ute  Bank  eadsti)  and  sellkg  oonaola  to  furnish  the  required  eapitil 
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mm  i&iJM;ioftDagement  of  the-  eoantsy's  B1iianoe»  And,  to  pvesenw 
the  Baidi  fiwiibpolitios,  ^  whob^msHageHBiit  mi^  ranain^  as  bov, 
ultti  tho.  pmate  stacUMidan. 

The  greatest  mystery  of  the  age,  among  the  European  ftiaooien 
^SAjrs  iSa  Jhatew  Stmillsr)  k  liie  cbiin  off' silveir  firom  Europe  to 
Aaa»  and*  the  djaappaannee  from  Franee  aad  from  England  of  all 
Aid  immense  amoani?  of  tha  gold  of  Ansiralia  aad  California,  whidk 
has  been  earsiMl  to  iihoae  oaimtriea.  Thia  dbain  of  bullion  from  the 
^eeaJLmartaiof  traob in  fiurepe  has  eoiitiiMiad» so  long,  iad'takesso 

Can  amount^  with  aa^  jiel  bo  dmimutioA  ia  &a  flow,  that  seviouB 
ha^a  been  enAertainM  of  itsderaagiBg  the  brndness  of  Bmropa, 
aoiA  iayalyiBg  the  nations  in^  veTolntioBarf  troaUe»;  Aeae  beinp, 
<bere^  aaually  the  attendants  upem  finaiicial>  Astms,  whi<A,  m 
4enae^)^opled  eouatiieay  ads  amtt  dnaatroudy  upon  die  oondition 
<i£  tbe  nmas  of  the  peopia.  TbB  unexpeoted  and  aimuUaneoos  dis- 
w^er^y  at  thas:  lata  period,  of  exteaaiTe  deposita  of  gold^  in  the 
iaoiatadoountriea  lying  midway  between  ttie  ciirilixation  of  Europe 
and  ikd  barbarism  of  Aaia^  as  mil  aat  tbe  unavaHing  eflbrts  of  the 
«eat  eommereial'  nations  to  retain  tUs  geld,  and  ita  disappearanoa 
finm  tho  marte'of  tniSc,  ani  difitHion  throughout  the  world,  in  a 
manner  whieb  can  neilkerbe  traoed  nor  satis&cterily  explained;,  aae 
doubtleaaacts  m  a  great  drama  wfalcb  is  aow  being  peribnbediQ^tlia 
wirid's  histety ;  ball  neither  tha  magnitude  of  itB>  power,  the  extent 
af  its  duration,  nof  tlia  natnia  of  itajimfo,  is^  yet  within  thakenef 
hnaaan  Tision. 

In.  coooboratbn  of  this  the  most  veoent  evidence  la  atwaya  the 
strongest,  showiM  otearlv  that  ii  may  be  a  question  if  the  eyils  of 
iktt  trade  of  the  East  to  England  are  to  Iha  working  classes  (and 
all  to  whom  the  going  wrong  of  the  money  nmrkat  n  deetmotion) 
not  greater  than  the  benefits,  magnificent  as  ara  its  anpearance  to 
the  mimtiated,  and  mueh  aa  selftdi  individwals  and  claeses  crack 
it  up.  Undar  our  hard  cash  (spe<»e  pa^g)  intern  the  India 
and  CUna  Trada  certaiDly  invohre  Sn^uuok  at  ail  timea  in  the 
greatest  uncertainty  and  on  oecasfensv  whiek  latterly  recta  ynA 
mora  and  move  firaqnency,  the  most  heart4)making  calamitaes. 
And  what  a  feavftd  responsibiiity  rests  with  those  who  ha^e  the 
power  to  do  awiMr  with,  both  these  veaalti,  by  Aofiu  landeiing 
faighad  indepenctont  of  the  trade  in  the  paeciona  iMtab  wfa^ 
be  dona  in  a  monwnt  by  making  the  Baak  of  England  notes  alegd 
tenderto  the  extent  the  Bank  holds  goUk  So  great  is  the  cbiun 
af  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  under  oair  present  suicidal  sys- 
tem that  fiigjhnd  ia  not  more  seoiwe  agninat  money  panies  than 
before  the  kta  {jnat  diseoveries  of  gsld  ht  eaiifoania  and 
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If  any  thing  could  have  made  Peel's  system  woric  it  would  have 
been  the  large  and  conianuons  sup^^es  of  gold  from  unexpected 
quarters  in  addition  to  those  known  to  him ;  but  the  secret  is  told 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  money  article  of  the  Times  of  IStii 
Nov.,  1862. 

^^  Owing  to  the  Indian  absorption  the  present  drain  of  bullioa 
has  been  of  a  more  extensive  and  protracted  character  than  any 
that  haa  been  witnessed  since  the  panic  of  1857.     With  two 
slight  exceptions^  it  has  now  gone  on  uninterruptedlv  for  foiirte«i 
weeks,  until  a  total  diminution  has  been  sustained  of  £8,022,683, 
which  may  probably  be  fiirther  extended  by  the  retom  to  be 
published  to-morrow  evening.    The  last  previous  outflow  of  any 
consequence  was  in  1860,  when  there  was  a  falling  off  during 
eight  consecutive  weeks,  and  an  aggregate  reduction  ahnost  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  just  witnessed,  which  led  to  an  advance  of 
the  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  6  per  cent.    In  the  period  which 
preceded  the  panic   of  1857,  the  drain  was  uninterrupted  for 
eighteen  weeks,  or  four  weeks  longer  than  has  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  present  instance,  and  the  total  reduction  sustained 
was  £4,576,9o0,  while  the  rate  of  discount  was  carried  from  5^ 
to  10  per  cent."     [The  writer  then  shows  wherein  the  present 
demand  for  the  precious  metals  difiEers  from  that  of  1860  and  1857, 
and  concludes  his  observations  by  remarking,  that]  ^^  there  would 
apparentiy  be  no  great  reason  to  expect  any  ftirther  or  rapid 
upward  movement  in  the  terms  of  the  Bank  \f  there  were  any 
symptom  of  a  probable  pause  in  the  remittances  now  bemg  made 
to  the  East.      Beckoning  the  £500,000  of  bills  drawn  by  the 
India  Council,  we  seem  at  present  to  be  transmitting  to  India 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  millions  sterling  per  month,  and  pend- 
ing the  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  to  which  these  operations  will 
extend,  all  calculations  regarding  the  future  of  the  money-^narket 
must  be  vague.      Enough,  however,  will  be  apparent  to  eveiy 
observer  to  indicate  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  caution." 

To  the  same  point  is  an  lurticle  in  the  number  of  the  West- 
minster Review  J  for  January  1864. 

^^  In  sfHte  of  our  troubles  m  India,  and  a  state  of  chronic  warfSeoe 
in  China,  the  increase  of  our  trade  with  the  East  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  enoimous.  This,  too,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
only  the  beginning  of  a  commerce  that  must  grow  to  proportions 
which  cannot  be  estimated.  The  most  important  feature,  too,  of 
Eastern  trade,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  absorbs  the  precious 
metals.  This  is  a  peculiarity  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  East  tha«t  it  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  their 
ignorance  and  mutual  mistrust.    Until  a  system  of  credit  can  grow 
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up  among  them  fike  that  which  in  Europe  dispenses  with  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver  for  almost  all  thinge  but  retail  transactions  and 
the  payment  of  labour,  the  East  must  ever  remain  a  perfect  sink 
for  the  precious  metals.  What  amount  of  money  wotdd  be  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  the  hoarding  propensities  of  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  who  believe  in  nothing  but  the  little  store  they 
know  of  under  some  hearthstone  or  other  fovourite  hiding  place  ? 
There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand  of  the  East  for  the  pre- 
cious metals,  except  the  industry  that  they  can  develop  in  its 
acquisition,  and  that  industry  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  develop- 
ment." 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  extract  from  a  work  just 
published  by  Dr.  Nassau  llees,  on  the  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East : 
— ^'  Will,"  he  says,  "  the  drain  of  silver  to  the  East  continue  ? 
After  wlut  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  toiU 
oontinae  ;  and  not  only  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  but,  judging 
from  that  future  progress  of  the  country  which  present  events  fore- 
shadow, the  demand  will  yet  be  enormous.  The  experience  of 
America  ^ves  us  some  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  what 
the  demands  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprismg  people  rapidly  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  great  nation,  on  the  precious  metals  of  the 
world  may  be ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  circum- 
stances and  prospects  of  India  are  precisely  similar,  they  are  never* 
theless  such  as  fuQly  to  warrant  the  above  conclusion.  Indeed, 
since  1857,  it  may  be  said  that  India  has  entered  on  a  career  of 
progress  the  limite  to  which  no  living  man  can  define.  Regarding 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  afloat  as  currency  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  civilised  world  there  are  very  conflicting  opinions ; 
but  estimating  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  calculating  as  coin  in 
Great  Britain — ^the  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  economy 
of  the  precious  metals  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  proper 
safeguards  is  observed — at  80,000,0002.*  and  the  population  at 
80,000,000,  and  estimating  the  currency  of  Indiain  1857  at  an  equal 
amountf — ^an  estimate  I  venture  to  think  high — and  the  population  at 
180,000,000  it  requires  but  very  littie  calculation  to  show  that  India 
is  capable  of  yet  absorbmg  silver  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000,000 

*  It  hAB  been  estimated  bj  Tariona  aatborities  at  aeventj,  seventy-five  and 
even  ninetj  milUons,  and  that  uf  France  at  one  hnndred  and  fortj  millions 
sterling. 

t  Mr.  Wilson  estimated  the  qnantitj  of  coin  in  circalation  in  India,  in  1860, 
at  100,000,000/. ;  and  thoagb  this  estimate  was  based  upon  verj  uncertain  data 
—viz.,  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  coined  in  the  preceding  twentj-fire  years 
—it  may  not  be  fkr  wrongt 
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loapeM  or  400,000,0001.  m  addition  to tUsanoimt^foc ibe  pop- 
poBes  of  currency  akme.  Nor  mnat  it  be  forggtlm  that  India 
IB  able  to  support  a  population  many  milKona  more  nmnerous  iham 
die  at  present  jpoflseaseB ;  nor,  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  England  hag 
many  means  ox  eeonomixi&g  the  use  of  coin  which,  i&  eonaequeiUM 
of  her  immense  extent  of  area,  wiH  be  denied  to  India^  if  not  fisr 
ever,  for  many  years  to  come.  If^  then,  it  be  admitted  that  thare 
laeven  a  shadbw  of  truth  in  those  estimates,  it  may  not  be  uarea^ 
senable  to  conclude  that^  thetie  is  a  possibitity — distant  it  may  b», 
yet  still  a  possibility-— of  tiie  requirements  of  India  for  cnrrencj 
purposes  approaching  the  enormous  sum  of  500,000,0002.  in  silver 
omn." 

"  It  is  not  any  fan  in  the  value  of  ul?er  which  has  bioaght  aboi^ 
the  drain  of  thia  metal  to  the  Eaat^  but  snajdly  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  demand  for  our  maanfactoresi,  which  is  vwf 
small  compared  with  ernes  for  thair  produationS)  but  wluck  is 
iimnense  for  »lver,  whioh  representa  to  them  eveiTthing  dsatrable 
in  their  conceptions  of  Inzury^  comfort,  and  security." 

It  seems  the  most  uaaooouatable  &taity  that  leads  the  fis^glisb 
public  to  support,  or  even  to  tdarate,  a  sjBtmn>.  tbe  eausa  of  audi 
terrible  dist^ss  after  tiia  plainest  evidraoe  on  thkr  paint  has  hom 
time  to  time  been  adduced*  It  was  shown  by  the  evid^Mte  hefose 
the  currency  Committee  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  of  Snglaad^ 
the  precarious  position  of  the  Bank  of  Enjpand,  on  12&  Nov., 
1857 ;  that  she  had  on  that  da^  only  J&580^751  of  money  in  hand 
of  wUch  she  could  legally  maJfie  use,  while  she  held  disposits  of 
J&22,500,000  ;  that  of  the  deposits  X5,500)00O  belonged  to  Loop 
don  Bankers ;  and  that  if  only  one  million  pounds  of  this  sum  had 
been  demanded,  the  Baidc  of  En^and  must  have  stopped.  And  a 
Mr.  Smith,  partner  of  Beckett  &  Co.y  the  great  Bai^^ns,  Leedsi 
stated,  before  same  Gommttee  of  the  House  of  Coramona,  '^  Ihak 
only  one  mercantile  house  failed  in  Leeds  at  tiie  time  of  the  pamo ; 
and  yet"  he  adds  ^^  if  ttie  treaauiy  letter  had  not  been  issued  on 
12th  November,  the  entizA  oommereial  boii^  of  tha^  distriet  must 
have  jpme  to  i^  walL" 
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tBS  LABOimmO  ILLSBSS  ABfi  KO  LOSrOEB  OPEIT  TO  M  mTMBUGOSD  BT 

tfitt  siLLT  Docrams  that  i,abo0r  is  a  Av^AUAt&  mnsXEsr,  ths 

If  OKKINO  mSS  NOW  SfiE  tHAT  THE  ONLY  FOdStBUS  CA17SE  OF  IKCKEASKD 

WAess,  IS  nrciEKAseD  employment,  which  can  only  arise  from  nc- 

raotlNG  tHB  OONDMON  OF  THE  EMPLOYERS  Of*  LABOUR,  AS  CONTRADISf- 
«»«17ISHEO  FROM  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  MONEY,  SIR  J.  ORAHAM'S  DBOIfU 
OF  TBS  mVM4 

Mr.  Gobden,  not  to  be  mconsistont  with  Political  Economy,  denies 
iliat  ttie  price  of  gold  is  fixed  at  all  in  England !  bat  the  working 
men's  distresses  haying  led  them^  faito  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the 
Money  Question  than  is  possessed  by  the  middle  clasieSy  £ey  now 
know  that  tiM  priee  of  goldiaffited,  seeing  ficat^ airy  (me  can  go  t» 
the  mittt  and  get  oob  fi^  gold  btillifoQ  at  the  rate  (^  XS  Hs  lOH 
per'onnce.  Mr.  Cobden  replies  that  this  is  merely  the  goyemment 
patting  their  stamp  on  the  soyer^gn,  to  attest  its  fineness  and  weight, 
the  same  as  a  huihd  meawre  for  wheat  is  stamped  or  regulated  by 
authority.  It  is  clear,  howeyer,  that  the  one  case  is  not  uaraUel  to 
the  other,  as  the  wheat  is  only  measured,  not  priced^  by  law.  For 
ihe  gold  when  stamned,  as  containing  6  dwis  and  8  grains^  called  a 
sbyereign,you  can  aemand  2Ds  worm  of  any  other  commodity,  and 
with  it  you  can  liquidate  any  debt  not  more  than  20s«  Lawmay&us 
fix  the  jirm  of  wiieat  or  gold,  aUkoogh  Hokigidatbm  oan  supplant 
Ibe  operation  of  ilie  natural  law  of  su^ily  and  demand,  which  deter- 
mines all  value$.  And  if  wheat  were  fixed  in  price  by  law,  its  yaria- 
tkNM  (amimg  Semn  its  being  pkotifiil  or  seoree)  weidd  be  dtrfento 
iKpress  thouMielyes  in  the  i&oreased  or  decreaasd  pries  of  menej^ 
This iaMftoUy  whst  sow  ooeun  wi&  gold.  THB  BEDUCTIOJf 
OF  THE  8T0GE  OF  GOLD  18,  IN  A  WOBD,  NOW  I>i» 
COYE&BD  BT  THE  WOBKDiO  MEN,  TO  BE  EXPRESSED 
BT  THE  BI8B  IN  THE  PRICE  OB  EXCHANOEABLB 
VALUfi  OF  MONE^,  AND  THE  CONSEQUSl^  BUIN  OF 
THE  PBOPEBTT  OTHEB  THAN  MONET,  NO  LES&THAN 
!fiHE  INDU8TRT  OF  THE  COUNTBT.  Vtma  hanng  hxig 
been  i^yo  to  tius,  I  have  always  laboured  to  kad  the  pe^e  at 
honie  to  torn  tbeir  minds  to  a  subject  so  titui  to  fliem  and  tiudr 
ohildi^«a.  I  have  long  seen  what  the  wcddng  classes  now  begin,  to 
see,  thai  as  a  patriotic  eoonomisl,  in  a  word,  I  am  an  eeommUt  tjf 
labour  and  not  of  price.  I  widi  to  reduce,  net  to  nise,  the  nstaffoak 
of  hbow  the  peer  man  has  to  giye  for  a  dnHing ;  and  I  ayer  that 
with  h^  priees  (as  ndaaued  n  liie  pieokrtis  metafa)  Oare  willba 
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ineretised  employment.  I^  in  fact,  hold  that  increased  remaneratioa 
to  labour  can  only  arise  from  increased  employment ;  and  th&t  so 
certainly  must  high  prices  flow  from  increased  employment  that  if 
the  Peel-Cobden,  or  irreciprocalj  free  trade  could  possibly  fulfil  the 
false  promises  its  advocates  have  made,  the  necessary  consequence 
would  just  be  the  blowing  to  the  winds  of  their  unpatriotic  and 
inhuman  theory  of  ''  cheapness!"  As  a  patriotic  economist  I  say, 
that  WHAT  IS  TRUE  ECONOMY,  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE 
MONEY  TO  DISPOSE  OF,  IS  THE  VERY  REVERSE  TO 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LABOUR  TO  DISPOSE  OF. 


XIV. 


POLITICAL  BCOKOMT,  OB  A  FREE  TRADE  AlTD  HABD  MOVSr  BTSTKM,  THE 
OOIITEAKT  PBINOIPLE  TO  THAT  OF  EMPIBB,  OB  EVEN  OF  OOUHTBY. 

I  have  always  seen,  and  explained,  that  Political  Economy  is  not 
sympathized  with,  and  that  Free  Trade  in  England  was  not  asked 
for  nor  carried,  by  the  working  classes,  who,  it  is  pretended,  are  the 
parties  benefitted!  But,  as  my  time  and  space  are  so  limited,  I  shall 
dispatch  this  point,  by  quoting  the  subsequent  admission  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  Free  Trade  writers,  Elliott,  the  Com  Law 
Rhymer. 

"U  1b  remarkable  (writes  BUiott)  that  Free  Trade  has  beam  carried  bj  the 
Kiddle  Classes,  not  onlj  wlthoai  the  assiatance  of  the  Working  Glasses  bat  in 
spite  of  their  opposition/' 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  working  daases  gave 
an  ex  post  facto  assent,  by  electing  a  Free  Trade  Parliament,  bot 
I  reply,  that  they  were  in  too  artifiaal  a  position  to  do  anything, 
but  give  Free  Trade,  when  consummated,  (eren  although  it  was  only 
free  Imports,)  a  fair  triaL  It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  trial  has 
been  $ueee»^ful.  To  this  I  emphancally  reply,  that  nothing  but  the 
providential  discorery  of  California,  gave  us  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  preventing  the  precipitate  opening  of  the  ports  being  so  fatoBf/ 
unstiecetsfidy  as  to  cause  a  Be  volution  in  1848  in  England,  not  from 
want  of  loyalty,  but  from  want  of  employmenJt;  and  that  even  this 
great  breakwater  would  not  have  availed,  had  not  that  Providence, 
which  has  so  often,  so  specially,  interposed  to  prevent  En^and's 
overthrow,  introduced  in  Australia  another  farnisher  of  immense 
unawtieipated  supplies  of  British  gold. 

I  have  also  known  and  explained  that  the  PoEtioal  Econonusts, 
without  exception,  all  dreaded  Democratic  Legislation  as  sore  to  be 
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JPatrtotiCy  which  is  a  oonvertible  term  with  Protectionin.  In  my 
answer  to  tiie  Metropolitan  Trades  in  England,  dated  7tfi  Maj, 
1850, 1  shewed  thiis  bjr  the  following  and  many  other  quotations 
from  the  Political  Economists : 

**  In  Mr.  Senior's  Mereantile  Theory  of  Wealth  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  the  Political  Economists  beine  aware  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  is  popular,  and  would  oe  the  rule  under 
universal  suffrage : — ^  If  the  unhappy  prejudices  that  now  exist  on 
tibis  subject  should  continue,  and  if  the  eostension  of  representative 
government  shotUd  inereaee  the  power  of  pubUc  opimanj  over  the 
policy  of  nations,  I  fear  *that  commerce  may  not  long  be  enabled  to 
retain  even  that  decree  of  freedom  that  she  now  enjoys.'  ^  I  have 
perfect  reliance  on  Ae  knowledge  and  good  mtentions  of  our  present 
ministers — ^but  veir  little  on  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  country 
at  large.'  And  if  Ministers  are  unsupported  by  the  country  at 
large — ^if  each  class,  in  turn,  is  to  be  permitted  a  complete  or  a  partial 
monopoly,  and  bribed  by  this  sacrifice  of  the  general  and  permanent 
interest  [Query  ? — the  intereet  of  the  annuitants  and  tax-eaters, 
whom  Sir  James  Graham  calls  ^  the  dronee  of  the  hive,'  L  B.]  of 
the  pubUc  to  its  own  partial  and  immediate  advantage,  to  allow 
others  to  clamour  for  the  power  to  exercise  a  similar  oppression — 
if  Ministers  are  not  aidect  by  the  public  voice  in  their  struggles 
against  individual  rapacity — ^we  shall  tread  backwajxls  with  greater 
rapidity,  the  few  steps  which  we  have  so  laboriously  gained.  In  a 
representative  government,  where  each  individual  may  proclaim,  in 
their  uttermost  exaggeration,  his  sufferings  and  his  fears,  where  the 
power  arbitrarily  to  do  good  is  chamed  by  the  same  fetters  which 
restrain  the  power  arbitrarily  to  do  evil — where,  in  short,  pu&Kc 
cmnwn  is  omnipotent j  and  is,  on  these  subjects,  so  ill-informed,  and 
iinerefore  so  easily  misunderstood, — there  appears  at  first  sigfit,  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  individual  interest,  popular  prejucUce, 
and  national  jealousy,  might  next  cany  the  system  of  exclusion." 


XV. 

SIB  B.  PEEL  OVBBLOOKBU  THB  GBEAT  FACT  OF  CUB  HAVIKQ  COLOKIBS 
WHEN  HE  PBOFOSED  FBBE  TBADE-FBEE  TBADB  AND  COLOKIES  SEIKO 
THINGS  INCOHFATIBLE  WITH  BACH  OTHEB. 

BAFID  ALIENATION  OF  THE  COLONISTS  OB  DEADENINQ  OF  THE  EXTBEMI- 
TIE8  OF  THE  EHFIBE. 

^*  The  petit  maibre  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  are  throvring 
up  those  noble  countries,  called  the  Britidi  Colonies,  with  the  same 
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JJ^Ur^DTO^TilEREIB  TSE  SAME  MOBALlQEBXAWTT 
OF  A  GLORIOUS  RESURRECTION  ;&n7WH]G3!H£ft  THSS 
SHALL  OCGUtt  BmO&^OR  AFTER  ZHESE flAVJB BEEN 
I>RnrEN,WIXHSTAByiN<J>FAMIMBSANDWIXHHKAVT 
HEARTS,  TO  TAKE  REFUGE  U^NDSB  THE  AMEBICAiir 
EIA.G,  DEPENiDSOlf  Haw  LONG  THE  NATlONALI>£IiUE. 
&IQN  SHALL  <:!ONTINUEmAT  HOI^S  UP  SUCB  UWS 
AS  PEELt  GLAPfiTONE,  AND  IiO]U>^GREY." 

PeriiftpB  w>  wheie^^^iisote  Mr.  BmohsnMi  b  JEngiaiid,  >at  .Ae 
IVee  Trade  Es^ir-^hae  4hie  iteotii  «0  to  ttie  msiSDvmnnmiit  <rf  Ike 
Colonm  been  nore  fevrltMid^dMed  tkw  lia  ike  late  fimbm  4f 
2bie'«  Edmbmilii  ^Magowe : 

''Tin  JBfliienoe,"  eajs  2We,  <<4iuit  wtaim  the  Sritish  people 
tegethior  mvit  i»  ^etrong,  to  veeist  in  yews  ef  eu^seenve  and  iriolael 
iannteiioiiB  io  separate.  THE  B^IGN  OF  C481DI1CG  (»F 
TBE  OOLOMSS  IS  JiOW  OPSK&T  A¥OW^  ST  THS 
BUtROBDINATflS  OF  THE  OOVHRSafSNT ;  but  if  mr  iheir 
smpftnom  pfopoee  a  bffl  fer  ibst  purpeae  in  (ParUaaient,  Ihey  mB 
him  that  iber  liave  completely  miaealoulated  the  tompw  ef  Ae 
people.    The  iMiniatiy  ym  not  Mow  that  plain  path. 

Xhe  cdoxnea  aie  in  danger.  The  emi^ire  is  parting.  We  are  in 
flie  prepress  downwards,  and  commence  pnr  second  millemnm,  as 
Anglo-Siftxons,  ^th  bad  prospects,  npless  our  policj  be  decisively 
and  rapidly  changed." 

The  Oolonisd  Office  mafcing  itself  ihe  medium  <)f  iSbe  renewed 
insuks  of  Sheffield,  is  just  a  renewal  of  its  insdting  course  towards 
liie  Odonies. 


XVI. 


THS  SACRIFICB  OF  THB  KATIONAL  tpmLTTDfiS  OF  BETrAIR  THE  BHFDUfr- 
KG  NATIONAL  BBNEBTT  TO  BBTTAIN  THK  OOUNTBT.  BUT  OKLY  TO  ILLfr 

TI05  oFBRmsH  PATBioT»it«4jfp  FA«rT>epanMiiBWHg:.gy^^ 
4ia>  0pF!90ixiaN4.  ws  sNBomiiwxs  of  pusro^pi^nrB  i;iaNQiigua8* 

HOT  KBBB  CONSFIBACIE8  OF  JHW^lOSN.BAirpED  TOOETHEB  NOT  BY  ANT 
COMMON  PSmCirLB,  BUT  BT  A  COMMON  WANT  OF  ALL  PBINCI7LB  m 
THB  PATKKOmOreBNm. 

To  me  it  has  long  been  clear  that,  whether  wftMIy  or  not^Teel 
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and  6rey  hs^,  behreQn  (hem,  as  nesrly  afl^posmble^tiroken  wp  fbe 
Irtish  Emprn.  At  all  iiie  flSBbrent  B^g&B  of  tbe  IVee  Trade 
MaBia,  I  fae^e  seen  its  eertiiB  reecdts ;  ^firetly,  in  ear  eeasi^g  to  be 
m  Empire ;  and  eecondly,  k  OUR  mSX^  INVOLVED  DC 
BEVOLUiaON,  VnOU  WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  Hf 
BRITAIN ;  mid  I  bafe  net  'iindhed  'from  whatt  I  consider  the 
duty  of  declaring  that  Peel  and  Grey,  with  Gobden  and  otiiers, 
dste  in  the  c^aen  di  Ihe  Oelenists,  MERE  POIiETICAIi  OUT- 
fHBOATS. 

The  Sacrifice  ei  Britain  the  EmpiTe !  Vxm  nrach  is  inyolved  m 
this,  the  colonists  can  already  teQ,  but  not  better  iiian  ^3ie  woridng 
classes  in  England  wiU  hereafter  be  able  from  their  oim  bitter 
experience  to  tell.  It  is  the  omnipotence  of  ParBament  over  the 
omnipotence  of  -ptuM»ple.  ft  k  ihe  pev<dtiBg  tynoBS^  of  a  t^&tia- 
intefest  which  has  become  omnipotent  at  the  seat  of  the  Emjnre, 
and  from  tiie  intermeddUng  or  these  Pc^cal  Economists,  whom 
we  neither  fear  nor  respect,  the  cdlooists  tnost  be  relieved,  if  the 
Empire  is  'to  retain  her  colonies,  fivt  strange  to  aay,  ^e  Golonid 
Office  at  iheir  instigation,  has  not  refbaed  to  temcnustcate  with  the 
Gaimdian  GoTemment  lately,  in  a  spirit  not  a  lASt  better  than  tha^ 
which  caused  Ibe  levolt  of  'the  61d  -colonies,  just  when  it  w^fi 
beginning  to  be  hoped  that  England  waa  abootto  j(nn  all  the  worQ 
in  ezclaiming,m  legard  to  her  9(>^Z2^ Free  Trade, ^^OyTVeedom, 
what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  byname'!'"— or,  as  Lord 
Byron  otherwise  expresses  it : 

'^BotvFcanoe.f  Qt  •dmnk  with  btood  totf-aiillt  crknei 

And  fatal  bare  her  Saturoaiia  beea 

.To  Freedom'a  cause,  in  trerj  age  aad  elime." 

Now,  however,  that  things  have  been  broaght  to  this, 'England 
win  practically  find  out  that  Canada  has  long  ago  determined  no 
longer  to  lay  hecself  open  to  the  bitter  but yu^^tamit  of. a.celebrated 
American  writer-^  taunt  which  was  more  applicsMe  to  the  BritiA 
American  Colonies  when  made,  ten  years  ago,  than  it  is  now : 

"THE  MAN  WHO,  IN  .CANADA,  SHOULD  UNDER- 
TAKE TO  ESTABLISH  A  WORK  OF  ALMOST  ANY 
DESCRIPTION,  WOULD  DfEYITABLY  BE  RUINED  BY 
THE  PERPETUAL  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
SY8THM.  But  a  ^few  ffioi^Hxs  nnce  the  prices  Of  cotton  6la&sB 
were  high.  Now,  the  mills  are  closed,  and  a  single  town  exhibits 
twelve  hundred  houses  unoccupied.  The  cotton  manufacturer  of 
Canada  would  be  ruined.  Three  years  since,  the  price  of  iron 
was  low,  because  Peers  would  permit  few  railroads  to  be  made. 
N0W9  it  is  high,  because  they  have  permitted  of  roads  innumerable. 
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A  month  heiice,  railroad  building  may  stop,  and  th^i  the  world 
would  be  flooded  with  iron,  and  the  Colonial  manufacturer  would  be 
ruined.  Against  such  reyulsiona,  the  product  of  a  system  that  is 
to  the  last  degree  unsound,  the  people  of  Ihe  British  Provinces 
have  no  protection.  The  Ministers  of  £!ngland  are  omnipotent ;  Hie 
Parliament  of  England  is  omnipotent;  and  the  Bank  of  En^and 
18  omnipotent." 

In  tbjs,  the  sacred  cause  of  our  famiUes,  and  against  the  theoret- 
ical, cviirihxosijreedom  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  us  by  England's 
pohtical  economists,  evezy  good  man  and  every  patriot  in  Canada 
will  be  found  joined  hand  in  hand — 

"CZofiA  nan  Oaidlmfn  gualibh  a  ehtiUJ* 
.  "Sons  of  Highlwiden,  shonlder  to  shonlder  and  back  to  back." 

For  the  last  six  years,  the  fanner  of  Canada  has  been  eniarely 
supported  by  Amencan  money,  which  he  gets  under  the  Beciprockg 
Treaty  with  the  U.  S.  Is  this,  I  would  ask,  a  position  for  a  JBritish 
Colonv  to  be  in  ?    Parties  out  of  America  reading  this,  may  ask — 
why  we  United  States  market  for  wheat  is  better  than  the  Cana- 
dian ?  I  answer,  because  there  is  a  manufacturing  population  there. 
And  no  more  practically  loyal  politics  therefore,  were  ever  lield 
than  mine,  viz :  to  attract  a  manufacturing  population,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  same  market  for  the  farmer  of  Canada  amcmgst 
ourselves,  which  we  value  as  the  peculiar  advantage  which  the 
United  States  have  over  Canada.    JBut  for  American  money  how- 
ever (which  in  1846  we  had  no  recuon  to  expect  j  e&en  if  there  were 
now  every  certainty  of  the  contintumce  of  the  Reciprocity  TSreaty — 
the  channel  through  which  it  flows  to  us^  we  should  have  found 
ourselves  as  a  Colony,  in  the  disastrous  circumstances,  political  and 
otherwise,  which  Lord  Cathcart,  our  then  Governor-General,  pointed 
out  in  his  well-kno¥m  Despatch,  of  28th  January,  1846,  to  the 
British  Ministry,  when  it  was  insanely  bent  on  its  Free  Trade 
Heresy. 


xvn. 

THE  OAKADUN  RBCIPBOCnT  TBEATT— A  PLEA  FOB  ITS  BXTENSIOK. 
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xvm. 

CONOLUSION. 

AN  AUBRICAK  ZOIXYSKBIN  HOT  Oin:«T  THE  TBUE  POUCT  FOB  THE; 
WORKING  CLASSES  OF  CANADA  BUT  FOB  THE  WOBKINQ  CLASSES  OP 
THE  MOTHER  COUNTBT  ALSO. 

The  TOincide  of  decentaraliiing  the  mapufactares  of  the  Empire 
is  A  PRINCIPLE  WHICH  WOULD  SECURE  FOR  T&B 
EMPIRE  AN  ENORMOUS  ADDITIONAL  TRADE  AND 
INFLUENCE.  Through  the  instmmentalii?^  of  some  one  or  other 
of  her  dependencies  (which  might  be  called  England  in  America,. 
England  in  Australia,  England  in  India,  &;c.,  &c.,)  she  could 
secure  Free  Trade  for  all  her  mechanics  that  chose  to  go  to  those 
&youred  localities,  with  countries  that  could  never  agree  to  Free- 
Trade  direct  with  England,  without  giving  a  death  Mow  to  their 
comparatively  comfor^ble  populations.  For  instance,  England 
could  never  get  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  no  doubt  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to. 
extend  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  thus  throwing  down 
all  interior  Custom  Houses  between  Canada  and  the  United  States ;, 
which  done,  the  Englishman,  by  coming  to  Canada,  and  manufac- 
turing his  goods  at  our  endless  water  power,  will  be  able  to  save 
tiie  40  per  cent,  charged  on  the  same  goods  going  direct  firom. 
ihiglana  to  the  United  States,  a  custom's  duly  to  which  the 
Americans  are  patrioticaUy  about  to  add  ten  per  cent. ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  mill-owners  now  in  uneasy  circumstances  in  England, 
would,  under  such  an  arrangement,  immediately  transfer  to  Canada, 
their  machinery  and  hands  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  populationi 
thus  removed,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire. 


contents: 
A. 
^^  Political  Jottings,"  being  minute  details  of  the  more  important 
arguments — showing  the  oneness  of  the  Labour  and  Money  ques- 
tion, which  I  call  the  question  of  our  own  people's  employment — 
consist  of: — 

I. 

To  saTe  our  own  Prodacers  from  ontragv,  our  Tftriif  mast  be  accompanied  hy  m 
Legal  Tender  Paper  Money  of,  saj  Two  Dollars  a  Head  for  the  whole  Popn- 
lation^or  to  the  amount  that  each  man  paj8  indirect  taxes— the  experience 
of  the  United  States  being,  that  from  the  American  Population  baying  in  inflar 
ted  currency,  and  paying,  the  foreigner  gets  an  adyantage  OTer  the  Homemanu* 
fiictnrer  (who  is  paid  in  inflated  currency)  to  the  extent  prices  are  inflated— > 
the  foreigper  in  fitct  enjoys  a  practical  sufpension  of  the  Tariff.] 
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n. 

Canadft  most  VumflMtQie The  Decettlnliutioii  of  the  Mann&ctiues  of 

the  Bmpire  now  beoome  ftn  urgent  political  neoeeeitj,  nnleas  the  Agrienltiire 
•r  the  Oolomiee  ii  to  be  left  with  nrooh  wone  reaaneration,  than  if  these  were 
,eep«rate  oountHet  with  a  wtpmtM  vannfiMtaiUg  qratem,  and  onVeee  Biiteia 
the  Bmpire  is  to  continue  to  be  eacrificed  to  J3ritain  the  Oonptrj. 

VL 

The  Ifonef  Power  of  Iqglaad  99nfu  the  Lahoar  Poirer  of  BBglaad,  tta4  of  the 
world-^er  hard  mooej  ijf tem  being  the  deepeet  contpiraoy  the  world  orar 
saw  against  indnetrj-^dear  monej  and  cheap  prleei  and  wages  eonrertible 
tenM^>40  that  everj  Phllaathroplit  uotl  i^npathlae  with  the  lale  speaker  In 
Hyde  Park,  who  laid,  «If  PoUtj<eai  BeoiKaity  li  agiatot  m^  thaii  wa  age  afainwt 
Political  Bconomy.** 

XV. 

U  the  QtoTemaentof  Oanada,  lilRi  Ihe  QovenMMut  of  BngUad,  to  be  aUowed 
to  abdicate  all  itt  fanctiona  except  that  of  a  mere  Police?  An  ezpoenre  of 
the  foUowing  Sophisms  of  the  PoUtlcal  Bconomists,  Tiz.,  that  Government 
shoald  let  things  alone,  UdtitM/nrgf  iatites  pa»$9r  j  that  a  return  to  the  Pro- 
tective P0U07  will  nerer  be  ;  that  to  raise  the  Wages  of  Lahoor  is  to  isspsir 
the  Fond  out  of  which  Wages  are  paid. 

The  ajppendices  consist  of  :-^ 

A. 

Labour's  Political  Economy.    The  Tariff  Question.— By  Horace  Greely. 


Bepost  of  the  puhUo  meetisg  of  Dslegates  from  Tarioas  parts  of  Osoada,  hold 
ia  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  Toronto,  en  Wednesday^  the  Uth  April,  1858,  aod 
proceedings  of  the  ''Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry." 

Resolutions,  PetiUon,  and  Olasstflcation  of  Articles  for  Duties,  adopted  at  a 
POUIe  Meeting  of  Delegates  oenreaed  in  Toronto,  the  14lh  of  April,  1808,  te 
eoosider  the  necessity  of  le-adjofting  the  present  Oostoms  TaciC 

O. 

Home  Hanu&ctures  the  True  Policy  for  Canada.  Letter  from  Jiicc%  DewHt, 
Bsq.,  H.  P.  P.,  President  of  the  Banque  du  Peuple,  to  William  Lyon  Machensie, 
Bsq.,  M.  P.  P. 

D. 

Bedprocity  denied  by  Bngland ;  or,  the  Humbug  of  her  Political  Bconomy,  oliiu 
Free  Trade. 

B. 

Lstten  Uloslwafoof  thsptesent  ppsHioBof  Pstitios  ia  Oasadar  wiiUeo  on  the 

occasion  of  the  Political  Cunrention,  which  met  at  Toronto,  om  the  ^  Not., 
1889.— By  Isaac  Buchanan,  M.  P.  P.  for  HamHtoa. 

P. 

Exposure  of  the  Sophism, '' AU  ooxompdities  should  be  rendered  as  cheap  u 

possible,*'  I 

o.  I 

BMaels  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Preaeh  eeoikomtet,  7eaii  Baptiste  Bay, 
explaining  <be  disastrous  consequences  and  mfsCaken  poliey  of  Peel*to  Money 

mn  of  1819. 

Omn  eom^  ^Bemmnt  PeNHpis  Prahqui.  Ohsp.  ztL,  pp.  «149)  tol.  1il.|  1818. 
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Jk  fiUto^  9t  Xn^Uad^  Barif  Legcl  Ttadtf  Voki«7>  sfaoidvg  thtt  origU  of  b- 
efaaqoev  iMUs^^By  Joutbm  Drnnwi,  oa  Ihe  Oturenejr. 

J. 

T^Some  wmmtHa  fm  Kh^  MtlaiiMl  M>i^'-«  BfltloMil  46bt  owMd  %j  a  yMfto  them- 
■elres,  need  not  be  an  eTil— it  being  the  hard  money  Bjstem  that  has  aione 
made  it  bo  in  Bngland. 

^!i  paper  expHaim  the  ontpeakable  atfrairtage  of  a  oMsolidailoB  oT  tibe  PaWt( 
Debt,  meh  aa  tfr.  <Mt  hae  eartled  oat. 


^Vha  obtiMMT  tnleMi*  of  Bagland  aa  weU  aa  Canada  to  anbsidiae  the  A  tlaatic  liae 
of  staamers  to  tha  St  lAWvenee— ^howa. 


Canadian  mann&ctnres  will  aoon  beeome  oheapar  than  the  forelfa  aiiUi»— atill 
the  castoms  daties  will  be  necessary  to  be  continaed  in  order  to  protect  the 
cnrrency,  and  to  prerent  Canada  being  made  a  sacrifice  market  for  the  orer- 
sto^s  fai  bad  times  of  other  eonntrioB. 

M. 

Besolofions  of  the  Kew  England  Society,  fbr  the  promotion  of  manolMtvna  and 
the  mechanic  arts. 

N. 

'7he  calamitons  fates  of  Ireland  and  India,  in  consequence  of  the  British  Econo- 
mists taking  a  mistaken  Tiew  that  these  countries  shoald  be  prcTcnted  from 
manafac  taring. 

0. 

The  fatnre  policy  of  Canada  shoald  be  simply  **  a  honu  markit  for  the  Canadian 
Fartur  ''—being  an  exposare  of  the  sophism  <*  fray  in  <&#  eftsopesf  tRMrkiiJ* 

P. 

■The  globes,  maps,  school  apparatus,  and  philosophical  instruments  and  machines, 
manafactured  in  Toronto,  by  the  Department  of  Education,  compared  with 
those  imported  fh>m  England  and  the  United  Sutes,  showing  th»t  we  now 
manalketure  In  the  Prorinoe  nearly  tha  whole—-*  most  gnMfhag  vesnlt  of 
the  Tariff. 

Q. 
^DiseBeditaUe  way  in  which  Sir  Robert  Pe^s  legislation  was  forced  thrbugh  the 
Britisfa  Parliament  by  the  money  power.  The  speech  of  Sir  B.  PeePs  father, 
waeahig  the  Hoaae  of  CoaimsnM  against  the  obTioos  tendency  of  his  son's 
measntesi  to  make  the  rich  rioher,  and  the  poor  poorer^the  actual  result 
proTing  that  Peel's  fortune  was  doubled,  as  the  old  Sir  Robert  siud  would  be 
the  ease;  and  Lord  Oyerstone,  the  instigator  of  the  legislation,  is  now  worth 
seren  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  also,  the  petitions  of  the  mercliants  of 
London  against  Peel's  monetary  legislation.  TfatrsnionstMnea  of  the  IKpeo* 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  Bnglaad  against  lU-«lio,  aorroboratiTO  testimony  from 
the  United  States,  the  effect  there  of  suppressing  THE  SMALL  NOTE  CIR* 
-  OULATION  being  shown  to  be  tlie  cause  of  great  distress  among  the  poor, 
and  of  giTing  the  creditor  an  advantage  orer  the  debtor^— besMei  being  a 
£reat  practical  increase  of  the  public  burdens,  as  was  the  result  in  Bngia&d. 
Political  Economy  jast  meaai  the  conspiracy  of  money  against  laboar. 
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R. 

DBSTRXTOTiyB  BFPB0T8  OF  THB  SUPPRBSSIOV  OF  THB  SMAhL  BAHK 
KOTB  0IR0T7LATION  IN  BNGLAND—the  Tiewt  taken  by  the  thtn  Pnmier 
Loid  LiTtrpool,  Mr.  Haskisson,  Mr.  MfttthiM  Attwood,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Bbmuui 
GoYemor  of  the  Bank  of  BngUad— Mr.  Francis,  in  his  History  of  the  Bank  of 
Bngland,  and  Jonathan  Dnncan,  Bsq.,  in  his  work  on  the  itaaJk  OunrUr  JUL, 

8. 

Report  of  the  Seleet  Committee  apiK>]nted  by  the  LegislaUre  Assemblj  of 
Canada  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  Bmigiation  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

T. 

Home  Mannikctnres— a  case  worth  stodyinfTiC^m  the  Hamilton  Tfsief).  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufactare.  Description  of  woollen  Cloth  Faetoiy  in  Upper 
Canada,  (from  the  Cobonrg  Star),  Appeal  to  the  Canadian  Farmer— Home 
Manafaetares,  (from  the  Brantford  Htrmi),  Hemp  and  Flaz—their  CnltiTap 
tlon  in  Canada,  (from  the  Hamilton  Spectator). 

U. 
Canadian  Manafactures— Home  Industry,  Letter  from  John  LotoU,  Bsq.  The 
Hon.  J.  H.  Cameron's  Tiews  on  the  Tariif.  A  practical  view  of  what  should 
be  the  fhtnre  Politics  of  Canada^-Isaac  Buchanan's  letter  to  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt's  views  on  the  Pamphlet  of 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Canadian  Industry.  Extracts  f^m  the 
Toronto  Atlas  on  the  Tariff.  Notioes  of  newly  established  Manufactures 
(from  the  Mamtfaetureri^  Oauttt^  by  Wm.  Weir,  Montreal.) 

V. 
The  working  men  in  England  shown  to  be  alive  to  their  wretched  prospeeta 
under  Free  Trade  (Imports  7)  and  a  Restrictive  Currency. 

W. 
The  late  lamented  l«ord  George  Bentinck^the  expected  Leader  of  the  Labonr 
party  in  Bngland — being  a  notice  of  his  death  and  some  defences  of  his  opinfcm. 
written  in  the  Glasgow  "  JSxamtner''— especially  his  opinion  that  Costoms 
Duties  are  not  always  paid  by  the  importing  Country. 

X. 
PBBL,  GLADSTONE,  COBDBN  §t  hoe  genui  mne.  Peel  overlooked  the  fkct  of 
our  having  Colonies,  when  he  proposed  Free  Trade— Free  Trade  and  Colonies 
being  things  incompatible  with  each  other.  Peel's  vital  error  of  giving  no 
eonsideration  to  the  Colonies  in  1846,  redeemed  temporarily  by  Lord  Blgin, 
having  succeeded  in  getting  the  Rieciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  diiforential  duties  in  favour  of 
Canadian  timber  in  1660.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Anglo-GalUcan  Badget— and  Mr. 
Cobden  outwitted  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  well  knows  that  the  abesnee  of 
defences  around  her  national  employment,  and  not  the  absence  of  Defences 
around  her  coast,  is  Bngland's  weak  point. 

Y. 
Which  policy  best  promotes  the  employment  of  our  own  people  t     Having: 
weighed  the  evidence,  what  is  the  verdiot  of  the  Canadian  farmer  7 

Z. 

The  increase  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  England,  caused  ^  Free  Trade,  no- 
oiterion  of  its  having  a  beneficial  influence  on  England.  The  increase  oidy 
proves  the  triumph  of  two  class  interests  of  middle-men— viz.,  The  Foreign 
merchant|  and  those  who  manufacture  for  Foreign  markets. 
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THE  VOIXOWnr  Q  IS  EVWKSCB  or  THE  POLiriCAL  SOOKOIOSTB  KKOWING 
THAT  DEMOC&AnO  LEGISLATION  WOULD  BE  FBOTBCTIYE  LEGISLA- 
TION, AND  WE  HAVE  FLENTT  OF  EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  OBIGINAL 
EGONOMIBTS  IN  FBANCE  WERE  ALSO  WELL  AWABS  OF  THIS. 

^^  The  foregoing  observatioiis  on  flie  general  aim  of  the  JSoonamir 
ealShfitemj  refer  solely  (as  must  i4>pear  evident  to  those  who  have 
perused  them  with  attention)  to  the  doctnnes  it  eontains  on  the 
article  of  PoUHccH  JSeanamy.  The  THEORY  OF  GOVERN 
MStf  T  ivfaieh  it  inculcates  is  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency; 
KEOOMMBNDING,  IN  STRONG  ANDUNQUALIFIBD 
TERMS,  AN  UNMIXED  DESPOTISM,  AND  REPROBAT- 
ING ALL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHECKS  on  the  Sovereign 
aa&ority.  Many  English  writers  indeed,  with  an  aliiM)Bt  incredible 
ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  presumed  to  censure,  have 

3K>ken  of  Ihem  as  if  they  encouraged  POIJTICAL  PRINCIPLES 
F  A  VERY  DIFFERENT  COMPLEXION ;  but  the  truUi  is 
that  Ihe  disciples  of  QUESNAI  (without  a  angle  exception)  car- 
ried their  ZEAL  FOR  THE  POWER  OF  THE  MONARCH,  and 
what  they  called  the  UNITT  OF  LEGISLATION,  to  so  extrava- 
gant a  length,  as  TO  TREAT  WITH  CONTEMPT  THOSE 
MIXED  ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  ALLOW  ANY  SHARE 
WHATEVER  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INFLUENCE  TO  THE 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  evidence  of  this  system  appeared  to  its  partisans  so  complete 
and  irreristible,  that  they  flattered  themselves  monarchs  would  soon 
see,  with  an  intuitive  conviction,  the  identity  of  their  owq  interests 
with  those  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern;  and,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  they  contended  THAT  IT  IS  ONLT  UNDER  THE 
STRONG  AND  STEADY  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  RACE  OF 
HEREDITARY  PRINCES,  UNDISTRACTED  BY  THE  PRE- 
JUDICES AND  LOCAL  INTERESTS  WHICH  WARP  THE 
DELIBERATIONS  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES,  that  a  crsr 
dual  and  systematic  approach  can  be  made  to  the  perfection  of  law 
and  policy.  The  very  first  of  QUESNAI'S  maxims  states,  as  a 
fhndamental  principle,  that  SOVEREIGN  AUTHORITY,  UNRE- 
STRAINED BY  ANY  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHECKS  OR 
BALANCES,  SHOULD  BE  LODGED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 
A  SINGLE  PERSON ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by  all 
Mb  followers :  by  none  of  them  more  explicitly  than  by  MERCIER 
DE  LA  RIVIERE,  whose  Treatise  on  *  THE  NATURAL  JiJO) 
ESSENTLAJi  ORDER  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIETIES,'  mig^t 
have  been  enected  to  attract  some  notice  in  this  country,  from  the 
{nraise  which  Mr.  Smith  has  bestowed  on  the  perspicuity  of  his  style, 
^md  the  distinctness  of  his  arrangement."  This  is  a  note  m  page  197 
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odhigaldSiewarCn  MemenU  qf  thePhSoiopJ^  of  the  SumcaiSBniy. 
(1837  ^ditaon)  ;  and  if  we  want  coBfirmatiozi  of  the  views  here 
explained,  we  find  th/sm  in  Mon.  Ihi^nt's  work,  8w  V  Origine  et 
J^rogre9  cTun  Nouvdle  Science:  this  writer  states — ^in  the  follow- 
ing words— HEREDITABT  MOKABCHT  as  actuaflj  neoessaiy 
to  ilie  good  govermnent  of  a  ctrantry ;  strange  doelrine  this,  wdicn 
we  remember  tiie  sort  of  Etereditarjr  Mouurehies  thej  h«ve  ea  the 
continent.     ^^  Monerdhie  hSrSdilaire^  pour  que  tons  lea  int^rto 

S resents  et  fatois  dn  d^poaitaire  de  I'autoriM  sMiveniiiey  aoicmt, 
itimement  li^s  avec  ceux  de  la  sociM  par  lepartage  prapoitkniiel 
dxxwroduit  ind,^ 

The  following  from  Hint's  Nm  T&Hk  MerchMU^  Mdfosins  iril 
show  how  different  the  repHMicaa  news  in  Amerioa  are  from  tba 
above. 

^  The  Protective  System  originated  with  titematkereoantrj,  and 
was  interwoven  even  wi<h  our  (^lonial  exstenoe.   When,  IlieidRire, . 
we  separated  from  Great  Britain,  we  adopted  liie  same  polioj,  aad 
tnmed  that  system,  which  England  had  employed  for  W  apeeud 
benefit,  to  our  own  accomit.    Tnis  system  has  grown  up  with  na, 
and  is  essential  to  otfr  very  indepen^nce  as  a  nation.     We  mig^ 
as  well  dispense  with  our  fleets  and  oar  annias,  recal  our  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls,  annul  all  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and. 
repeal  all  laws  in  relation  to  navigation  and  commerce,  as  yield  ttie 
prmciple  of  protection  to  our  own  ind«stfty  against  the  polioy  of  other 
nations.   We  mig^t,  in  foct^  as  well  ^ve  up  our  national  esdatettce, 
as  yield  I9ie  great  prmciple  on  whidi  that  existenoe  is  foandad,  and 
wiwout  which  our  mdependence  could  not  be  maintained.    Imbaat 
is  the  great  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  that  ayatem  of 
policy  which  stimulates  industar,  and  gives  to  the  labourer  the 
reward  of  his  toil,  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

^^The  protective  system  is  purely  democratic  in  its  tendency*. 
It  fosters  mdustry,  and  enables  the  poor  man,  who  has  no  eapital 
but  his  own  labour,  no  surphis  but  wlMtt  is  found  in  hia  own  amewa^ 
to  require  a  competency  to  support  and  educate  his  fiuaoly.  Itia 
designed  not  for  the  few  but  for  tiie  many ;  and  tbou^  it  will  ba 
productive  of  the  common  good,  its  peculiar  blessbgs  will  foil  upon 
the  labouring  classes.  But  tiiere  is  a  sort  of  koMiess  in  tiie  phxaae 
^*  Tree  Trade,**  which  renden  tiiis  discussion  embairaaaing.  The 
advocates  of  tiiis  doctrine  do  not  tell  us  with  suffialevit  preoiaioii  what 
they  mean  by  the  phrase.  If  they  mean  iihhi  vw  should  take  aff 
aH  restrictions  from  commerce,  whether  other  nations  do  or  not,  it 
is  one  thing ;  but  if  they  mean  that  we  shouM  do  it  towards  those 
nations  which  will  reciprocate  the  favour,  it  is  quite  aaotharilnng. 
But  the  phrase  must  imply  a  trade  which  is  mutua^  beneficial^  or 
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it  most  Bot»  If  it  does  not  uap^  a  tiade  Ibait  is  smtnailjr  xam^ 
trioted  and  mutiudly  beneficial,  tibiat  is  a  good  reason  foi  Eqectiag. 
it.  I  have  not  maoe  soffioient  pvofioiency  in  il^e  science  of  politick 
non-resistance  to  advocate  a  i^stem^  of  trade  whicb  enriches  oliier 
nations  l^y  inupaverishing  us.  I  cannot  eonssot  to  open  oiur  ports 
dxkij  free  to  mose  nations  which  thffpw  every  embarrassment  in  the 
way  of  our  commerce.  My  political  creed  does  not  require  me  to 
love  other  nations  better  than  my  own.  But  if  free  trade  implies 
a  trade  mutually  advantageous,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it ;  but  this^ 
can  never  be  done  by  taling  off  all  commercial  reslaiciions.  If 
the  trade  is  to  be  mutually  beneficial,  it  must  not  only  imply  a  re- 
eiproeity  u  oommereiat  reliitifms  but  a  siHOAitmr  ih  ookditiov. 
Let  the  pleasing  but  delusive  doctrines  of  free  trade  obtain  in  our 
knd — ^let  that  policy  under  which  we  hsre  grown  up  and  prospered 
be  abandoned,  and  let  us  open  oar  ports  to  the  {abrics  ef  those 
nations  whose  hardy  labourers  can  obtam  but  a  shilling  a-da^,  and 
board  themselves,  and  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  the 
embarrassment  and  distress  which  would  ensue.  Being  dependent 
upon  other  nations  for  many  ef  the  oomiferts  of  life,  and  at  the  same: 
time  deprived  of  a  market  for  our  produce,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  toil  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  should,  like  Tantaius  in  the  fable„ 
perish  in  the  midst  of  appricultural  plenty. 

"  We  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  price  of  wages,  as  gather- 
ed fipetn  Aat  r«9K>rt : — ^Average  prices  per  week  of  the  baadloom 
weamrs  in  Europe,  including  &  weavers  of  silk,  cotton,  linen  and 
woollen,  in  aU  their  varieties,  enehaive  of  board — Oreat  Britain^ 
8e  per  week  ;  Trance,  7s  do. ;  Swikerland,  56  7d  do. ;  JBelgjnml,. 
6s  ao» ;  Austria,  8s  do. ;  Saxony,  2s  ld.*^The»e  are  the  average 
prices  9ven  fi>r  adult  male  labowpeis,  female  labour  being  from  S6^ 
to  80  per  cent.  less.  Here  is  a  picture  of  foreign  labour  in  1840^ 
But,  low  as  thsse  prices  are,  it  appears  by  a  rejwrt  to  Parliament 
in  1841,  thai;  the  prices  had  faU^  at  least  10  to  12  per  cent,  fixm 
tike  pseoeding  year.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  conaists  principally 
in  the  Ubenr  ef  its  citisens ;  and  as  a  general  thing,  there  caji 
be  ne  sarer  test  of  nakioBal  prosperity  thui  the  price  that  labour 
will  oeutiand.  Above  aU,  we  a^  in  favo«r  of  the  protective  ^ys- 
ten,  because  it  promotes  the  interests  of  the  labourers  of  the 
country.  Tlns^  after  all,  is  the  interest  which  requires  most  {sro* 
teeiictai.  Ihe  poor  nan,  the  labourer,  who  has  no  capital  but  lus 
aUUlgr  to  toil — ^io  sudi  a  one  a  prostration  of  business  is  absolute 


^  We  sajf  in  oonolusion,  thai  OoMpress  not  colv  possesses  the 
pewwr  to  hgr  pnetective  duties,  bat  uie  good  of  the  country  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  this  power.    So  thought  &e  ^  father  <»  faia 
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coontnr'— 40  tlioaj^t  fh6  patrioiB  and  m^  of  tto  levolulaon. 
And  shall  the  mere  HieoriatB  of  iiiia  day,  with  their  refined  closet 
dreams,  lead  us  from  the  paths  which  onr  fkihers  have  trod,  and 
which  ezperienoe  has  shown  us  to  be  paths  of  wisdom  and  prosperity  ? 
EroTj  feeling  of  national  honour,  erexy  dictate  of  patrioiiBm,  ererj 
interest  in  <iie  country,  cries  oat  against  H/' 


'THE  NECESSITT  OF  AN  AMEKIOAN  ZOLLYEBEIN  BE- 
COMING APPARENT  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE 
HOME  OR  BRITISH  POPULATION. 

WHAT  IS  10  BB  nONB  FOR  THB  WOBKINQ  CLASSES  ? 

(^From  the  Annan  Oiierver  of  Ath  Feimary.^ 

Parliament  meets  to^j,  and  great  things  may  depend  on  its  fisst 
jNTOceeduig.  A  change  of  Mimstry  is  not  an  im|vobable  event. 
Tlie  firmness  of  the  Premier  and  the  position  of  Denmark  Tender 
it  indeed  hi^y  probable.  Who  are  to  succeed  the  present  men  ? 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  Great  and  desenred  as  their  fiune 
18  in  wars  of  words,  are  they  the  men  for  the  present  emei^gency  ? 
Have  they  a  policy — a  policy  that  will  at  once  oommend  itself  to 
the  masses  of  hal^stanred  working  men  in  the  man^ifiicturing  dia- 
tricts,  now  far  adranced  in  their  second,  and  many  in  Aeir  third 
^ear  of  pauperism  and  parish  relief,  with  prospects  of  worse  conmig 
better  ?  Have  they  a  policy  to  benefit  even  the  amoultnral  labcners, 
and  keep  them  firom  flooding  out  of  England  and  Scotiand  as  the^ 
are  doiug  out  of  Ireland  ?  If  they  have,  let  them  declare  it ;  if 
they  have  not  let  them  stand  aside.  In  that  case  they  can  do  good 
nether  to  the  indoor  workers  or  the  outdoor  workers,  nor  to  the 
country  at  large.  They  may  consider  themselves  bound  in  honor, 
by  pledges  given  more  than  six  years  since,  to  abstain  firom  follow- 
ing their  better  judgment.  K  so,  let  their  conscientious  scmples 
be  respected ;  but  let  them  make  way  for  men  not  unhappfly  lAedlged 
as  tliey  are.  Surely  if  such  men  are  rightly  sou^  tor  they  irill 
J)efi>und. 


tax 

Old  Toryism  m  paWed-^-^pdleadj  00.  Wlii{^  jg  mueh  liie 
vame— 4iopefiiQjr  00.  Badioaliflm  waki  only  the  e^^ture  of  the 
PanneweAe,  aod  tiie  apotheosis  from  Downing  sixeet  of  Lord  Pal- 
ineraton  to  brinff  fiMrth  '^  refoims"  in  litten*Aiase  whelps  of  Bir* 
TPingham^  BoehSde,  or  Manchester  kennels— abolition  at  primoj^ 
aitarey  abolition  of  entails,  abofitionof  the  law  of  bypotheo,  abolition 
"first  of  church  rates,  then  of  church.  As  for  peerage  and  royalty, 
auoh  as  they  are,  treat  them  according  to  ciroumstances — ^the  one 
'may  be  made  as  harmless  as  the  other.  Before  all  other  yells, 
lioweyer,  let  there  be  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  if  tfaiat  be 
-thought  c<»npatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  that  really 
be,  imd  rule  those  that  only  seem  to  be ;  otherwise  a  smaller  extenr 
sion  of  the  franchise ;  but  in  either  case  an  extension  specially 
.^Urected  itgainst  present  landed  interests — an  extension  professedly 
liberating  the  people,  but  ia  reality  binding  them  with  tighter  and 
•more  subtile  chains. 

Beform,  extension  of  the  franchise,  &;c.,  Ac,  captivating  phrases, 
•but  impotent  to  procure  the  l»g  loaf  which  Free  Irade  promised  to 
^t,  but  fiuled  m  getting,  let  they  will  be  listened  to  again,  if 
xeal  benefits  are  not  offered  to  the  people  in  their  stead. 
.  Thanks  to  Free  Trade,  old  Tor^rism,  or  even  old  Conservatism,  is 
now  impossible.  True  Conservatism  must  outbid  Badicalism — ^must 
offer  to  honest  mdostiy  palpable  benefits  instead  of  plaumble  but 
lying  promises. 

What  has  true  Conservative  statesmanship  got  to  offer  to  tiie 
workmen  who  are  willing  to  work  ?  One  tning — ^which  is  worth 
ien  times  all  the  nostrums  that  Badicalism  ever  has  offered  or  can 
.oier,  were  they  all  realized  and  made  the  law  of  the  land— viz., 
the  opening  of  the  British  colonies  as  fields  of  all  kinds  of  honest 
.industry.  And  that  is  the  sole  policy  by  which  the  workmen,  agii- 
.cultural  and  manufacturing,  can  be  peaceably  elevated  from  their 
present  notoriously  downtrodden  state.  Badical  statesmen  won't 
offer  that.  They  can't.  It  goes  against  their  Coi^esdon  of  Faith 
in  what  has  been  called  ^^  the  gospel  of  enlightened  selfishness." 
It  would  make  what  they  call  their  hands  really  free,  which  is  the 
very  last  thing  they  would  like  to  see.  Av,  but  will  it  not  vakb  the 
-agncultnral  worknum  really  free  too  7  And  how  will  landlords  and 
iumers  like  tiiat  ?  It  will  make  these  workmen  free  too,  and  some — 
let  us  hope  not  all,  or  even  a  majority<— of  the  landbrds  and  &r- 
mers  may  ttunk  such  liberty  excessive,  and  quietiy  argue  tiiat  it  is 
Jkot  desirable  for  the  sake  oi  the  working  peo[de  themselves ; — as 
the  masters,  manufiu^turers,  and  the  merchants,  and  the  bankers, 
^liid  moneyed  men,  or  ike  bulk  of  them,  together  with  all  their  organs 
of  the  press,  will  loudly  and  fiercely  argue  that  it  would  ruin  the 
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poor  openvtiveSy  whom  they  hftve  piiaeA  so  mudi  aad  ptaimd  so- 
xnucli  ror  tiiair  noble  pfttionce)  and  consoled  so  madk  wiih  hopes  of 
the  good  times  coming.  Ooimng ! — 4heBe  have  been  ooming  any^ 
time  these  two  jears*— end  yet  are  tbev  not  as  ftr  off  as  tkej 
seemed  two  years  ago  7 — nay,  fiurther,  for  is  it  not  now  f*^^**^ 
but  Sural; !  Surat !  Si!ini.t  !-->nothingbiit  the  detested  Sorat ! — «id  not 
enough  of  that  for  the  operatifyes  to  weik  at  and  preyent  BisJca^ 
themsetyes  deeper  in  debt  ? 

BUT  IS  NOT  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  BRTtlSH  COLONIB8 
REALLY  OPEN  BOTH  TO  MANUFACTURING  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKMEN  ?  If  not,  where  is  tiieobstade  t  The  olw- 
tacle  has  always  had  a  fine  name ;  formerly  it  was  called  Proteetm^ 
now  it  is  caHed  Free  Trade  ;  but  under  die  former  name  it  wa^ 
and  under  the  present  name  it  is,  a  stringent  mon<q)oly.  And  it 
was  to  s^engthen  this  monopoly,  to  extend  and  entsjl  me  diirwoe- 
ment  of  manufactures  from  agriculture  in  the  c(^nie8,  and  to  recid^ 
more  sure  and  expeditious  the  transference  of  land  in  British  froDi  the 
territorial  classes  to  the  moneyed  andmanu&cturing  millionuree,  tfait 
the  permanent  and  universal-peace-insuring  and  tiie  big-loaf-proco- 
rin^  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  invented,  to  bring  upon  the  operatayet 
and  the  people  at  large  the  strong  delusion  in  wMch  they  bdieve, 
and  under  which  they,  in  two  senses,  lie. 

In  conchmon  for  the  pre9enty  ConseirvaiMn  in  Bnghmdj  U 
succeed  to  place  and  hold  it,  needs  to  encourage  Coneervatiem  m  ihe 
cohniee, — needs  to  encourage  the  mariage  of  agrieuUure  with 
manufactures  there — which  can  he  done  only  in  one  wag — ike  u>ag 
Ig  which  alone  such  marriage  has  anywhere  been  ooneummaied^^ 
viz. J  by  protection  to  mantfactures — colonial  protection.  And  thaty, 
to  be  effecUvCy  must  be  large,. 
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ciers, is  the  drain  of  sUrer  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  the  disappetfance  of 
gold  from  France  and  England — the  ultimate  consequences  liaTe  yet 
to  be  realised.    (App.  X.)  p.  603. 

BoucHiTn,  R.  S.  M.    Berenue  derired  by  Canada  from  importations  from 

United  States  since  the  establishment  of  Reciproeilgr  Treaty,  pi  418. 
'Bbowh,  Hon.  OiOROB,  M.P.— Fatal  connection  with  the  Macdonald-Borion  Got- 
emment,  Sp.ToroniOj  16.  Letter  of  Mr.  Bachanan  to  Toronto  GVa6e  denying 
the  accusation  of  the  Globe  as  to  his  haring  Annexation  ptocliTities,  25. 
Articles  from  Hamilton  Spectator  in  reply  to  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Buchanan 
in  the  Olobe.  See  "  The  OUbe  vereue  tke  Canadum  firmer,'*  118.  Letter 
of  Mr.  Sheppard  retaliating  upon  Mr.  Brown  for  attacks  in  the  CUebi, 
p.  218.   Quotation  from  /wittM  applied  to,  217. 


lMw»— Lo7»1j^  of  tbfl  coloured  popnktion— Keeeoity  for  education  of  th* 
fkiag  gofterfttioa  of  ftee  coloured  people.    (App.  Ill),  p.  260. 

BoWBDio,  Sir  John,  LL.D.    Oaee  of  the  Dacca  Wearers  of  India.    Speech  id 
House  of  Commons.    (App.  IX.)  466. 

Bum,  Right  Hon.  Sdmiind.-^Definition  of  loyaltj  to  the  King.     Tht  QM» 
9trtui  th4  Comiian  Faarmtr^  (Z),  159. 

BmmJOLUi  JMkAOt  M*P.--'<Speeeh  deliTeved  at  Toronto,  9.  Intensal  iaprore-^ 
mentsof  the  country,  9.  Onr  incapable  QoTemment,  10»  iAProTincial 
Policy  wanted  for  Oaaada,  12.  Mr.  Brown's  &tal  connection  with 
Macdonald-Dorion  OoTemment,  16.  English  Free  Trade  snhrersiTe  of 
Bmpire,  17.  Agrionltore  onr  one  great  interest— The  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
18.  An  American  ZoUrerein  the  interest  of  the  Empire,  18.  The  Grits — 
who  and  what  are  they,  21.  Letter  addressed  to  Toronto  O2o6e,  "  A  plea^ 
against  Annexation,"  25.  Introductory  remarks  explanatory  of  his  politic 
cal  opinions,  29.  The  remedy  for  Britain  the  Empire,  published  at  tho 
Free  Trade  Bra.— The  Golonies  must  be  sared  to  Britain.  Free  Trade  and 
Colonies  incompatible.  In,  Bemarks,  30.  Motto  by,  "  A  home  market  for 
our  Farmer  the  best  Reciprocity,"  42.  The  system  of  exporting  the- 
raw  materials  of  a  country.  Ibid,,  16,  Personal  explanation  of  his  politi- 
cal career— /n.  RmnorkB,  107*109.  Speech  in  1846  describing  Peel's 
course  of  that  year  and  its  consequence,  112.  BUbct  <^  Peel's  money  law 
a  complete  riolation  of  his  principle  of  buying  cheap,  and  selling  dear. 
IM,,  100.  Services  on  the  Clergy  Beserres  question,  109.  His  mission 
since  the  rebellion,  110.  Views  on  RepresenUtion  by  population.  111. 
On  English  Free  Trade,  112.  On  the  Monarchical  question,  114w  On 
Solution  of  SUrery,  115.  On  Militia  organisation,  KM,,  117.  "  The* 
Globe  Tcrsus  the  Canadian  Farmer,"  a  series  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Hamiiton  SpecUUor  from  the  pen  of,  118. 

AnnoLi  I.— Hon.  George  Brown,  **  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,"  not  in  reality 
a  Reformer,  but  a  Judas  in  tha  people's  ranks,  and  profossional  poliUcat 
incendiary,  who  has  made  his  liTing  by  inciting  one  section  of  the  ProTinco- 
against  the  other,  and  creed  against  creed.— The  interests  of  the  Canadiaik 
•ffmer,  not  so  dear  to  Brown  as  the  ftrour  of  men  of  power  in  England.— • 
His  late  renunciations  of  political  principle  too  notorious  to  require  par-^ 
ticular  notice  here;  but  when  he  grasps  the  throat  of  the  ProTince's 
.  material  interest,  we  cannot  aTOid  the  death  struggle.— England  admitted- 
ly had  no  reference  to  the  Colonies  in  her  legislation  in  1846,  in  regard  to 
her  tariff ;  but  Mr.  Brown  insists  that  Canada  should  hare  reference  to 
England  and  her  tariff.— The  hopeless  position  of  Canada,  in  which  Canada 
was  left  by  England  before  she  got  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  TTnited 
States  described  in  the  words  of  the  then  Gk)Temor  General  Lord  Elgin.— 
His  Excellency  admits  that  before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  former  of  the 
TTnited  States  got  twenty-fire  per  cent,  more  for  his  grain  than  the  Canadian 
former,  118. 
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AAviOBBn.-^.  Browft«*4it  his  -fgaorattf^-i-At  the  liofdeit  Mk  itf  i 

Free  Trade  to  1m  ^fttflotlio.— 'Ifjr.  'BadMBM  aadenrUnai  bf  QmUk  the 
land  of  OMAndft,  or  otherviae  tbefamen  of  Osnadit.^-MiiorAble^abterfoge 
of  Mr.  Brown  in  crying  ''  Tory^  U>  Mr.  Ba«hftnan,  while  at  the  lame  time 
insinnating  that  he  has  annexationist  dislojaltj— the  Tories  being  in  all 
time  past,  as  thej  wtll  be  in  all  tltne  to  oOme  pat  exfOmct  the  lofiiltts 
of  Oanada.— The  speeoh  of  Mr.  Hlntk*^  when  Finance  Minister  In  1862, 
vtaowilig  thsl  it  was  sidnittfed  that  if  Bi^fauui  haft  udopird  epethw 
oeatSB  in  I«46,  Rsoipreoity  Mftghl  haTe  beea  nhlaiiiil  4tom  the  United 
•BMet  m  %  right,  or  an  oAer  words. aa  a  cMiditisn  ef  (A*  9il»  Trade 
.gn«M  brthe  Baqplte  to  thesi,  UO. 

Aanobi  m.-^Adam  Smttfa  quoted  against  (Horge  VMWfland  hifrtHiMls  the 
English  Free  Traders,  to  Aew  that  tbty  ritilate  Mm  tteslsaoied  rights  of 
mankind  bj  their  stapid  dogmas.-^Brown  {Ak>wb  io  %•  deeel^ag  the  peo- 
|ile  in  'his  praising  Bngifsh  Free  Trade  as  the  fietherAoT  the  Rsiripiocitj 
Treaty,  thongfa  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  the  lattat  w«s  only  an  im- 
prorisioned  palliation  to  the  chrcnmstanees  of  the  C^naAan  tuant  which 
prerented  the  crop  of  Ms  disloyalty,  which  Snglish  Free  Trate  flwt  hare 
aecessarily*  occasioned. -«Mr.  Hincks  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  that  prao- 
Hcally,  h6  was  thelMst  loyalist  in  Canada,  wlio  determined  that  Ae  farm- 
ers of  Canada  should  hsre  nothing  to  enty  in  those  of  the  tJnftsd  SlMes.— 
IPhetiews  of  at.  Brown  and  his  SnglUrh  Free  Trade  coadjutors  in*Arronr  <^ 
«  new  country  exporting  Its  raw  material,  and  adopting  dfa*ecl  fixation, 
not  onlytttterly  fanpraeticable,  b«t  positircay  fhrdoal.— Tarranton  and 
mott  modern  anthorHies  quoted.-^Seff^GoTemmettt,  esfHed  Bespensible 
tlovemment;  iiMdttdfaig  the  power  to  legislate  on  Hs  own  tsade,  granted 
to  Cahada  fn  1841,  at  fihe  ITnlon,  long  beffMo  the  Frse  Trade  ersi,  so  that 
Mr.  Brown  is  untnrtlihil  fn  his  assertion  that  Canada  got  86l^Qer««Hunent 
as  a  set-off  i^inst  Free  Trade,  aHliough  this  assertion  alone  is  an  adknow- 
ledgment  tkiA  biglkih  Fsee  Tcade  csfvired  %  •et^C^Sngbnd's  «nalteaa- 
•Ue  rtetissmhiation  to  ceatsaUM  aU  auMsatetnms  in  th»  mother  ^wmky  the 
oavas  of  the  Less  ef  the  oM  GioWniea.**itt  tha  ftM#  of  ail  history, 
yask  andpseseat  eapaitenoay  Mr.  Brawn's  idea  of  the  intetligeaae  of  his 
readers  is,  that  thaj  will  beliare  the  eantiarji  which  is  tantamount  to 
taking  for  gvasited  that  they  wUl  beUsTa  anything  whieh  ha  has  tbe  hardi- 
hood to  asser4^  129. 

,jLMiouIY.^The  eaposnae  of  the  aelliahaess  and  waotof  patriatiswof  the 
Fiee  Traden,  by  Hon.  Boraae  Greely,  than  whom  ao  man  has  fipaater  prao- 
tieal  exfweienQe  ia  ABMrica.—Mr.  Brown  is  refesved  to  Ms.  •Qieely  the 
AsMsleaa,  and  to  BergeanA  3yles,  the  adniraM  Kaglish  writes  aa  Social 
B^kmti,  for  evideaee  that  Us  Free  Trade  falUoies  bars  baea  refuted  oyer 
sold  over  againj-<-Prof.  Seaior  (wfatom  Mr.  Bsowa  had  qiioted)  shown  to 
be  aot  in  hie  Hmfqut — The  Associatioii  for  the  Pronotioaaf  Ganadtan  In- 
dastsy  shown  to  be  patriotie,  and  tp  dedbe  the  aboUt&en  of  the  Gnstoms 
Duties  on  erery  article  which  Canada  can  grow  or  manolSsotare^tlie 
•association  baring  for  its  double  object  to  enable  the  labourer  in  Canada 
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*  t^  !)re  M  cheat»lr  as  the  Iftkwnr  ia  tin  United  Stetai,  ud  pMteat  him 
sgatet  Ihe  andae  OMipetitlMi  of  the  4«gnided  latoot  oC  Burope^^Mr. 
Brown  natmnUy  a. Tyrant  if  n«t  a  Tory,  and  on}/  bjr  aoddant  a  JUiNral. 
lift. 

-vlmoiii  v.— -Mr.  Baohanan^a  tIow  that  an  Aiaerlena  2olLYaMin  irooM  not  onlj 
tfecnre  but  aggnukAlBe  tha  BrRifh  Kmpire,  and  ha  of  incaMlnUa  benefit  to 
the  werkifif  elaesee  in  SngUnd,  Ireland,  and  8ootlaad^M«To'pieeerfe  the 

•  flmpire,  Britain  mnet  yield  ihe  eelfieh  frlnolple  ef  eentoeUsi^iaA  of  aana- 
fkctaree.~>Oanada«iatt  not  be  slewed  ai  e  third  pavtgr,  hnt  aa  «  partj  of 

'  Bagland^  wtth  peooUar  adTantages  in  lie  povev  wlxieh  an  not  open  to  the 
mother  conntrf,  but  which  are  open  to  the  eapltal  and  working  olaases  of 
Bdlain,  if  th^f  wUl  renoTe  to  Oawda,  which  Mr.  Boohanaa  calU  Kagland 
in  Amerifia*— Oaaada  oaamot  remain  oonaeeted  with  Kogland  if  coerced 
and  tieated  ae  a  Colony,  and  not  allowed  to  dicti^  on  the  subject  of  its 
material  hitereets  aa  an  indepandani  conntry.^The  reason  why  Lord 
Slgin  iMnd  priees  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Lnmber,  Ac,  25  per  cent,  more  in  the 
UftiM  Slates  than  in  Ceaada,  ie  that  the  United  States  have  a  lar^po  mann- 
fiKitvriiig  po9iilation.r->There  can  be  no  industrial  inde^ndence  in  Oanada 
witfamit  sncdb  a  demand  for  iirm  produce  as  wiU  make  rotation  of  crops 
peesihled^The  neoessity  of  a  ZollTerein  arising  from  the  obrions  fact  that 
Canadagets  Free  Trade  from  the  United  States,  unless  the  same  tariff  against 
finiope  is  laried  at  Qnabee  and  Montreal,  as  well  as  at  Portland,  Boston, 
a*d  New  7oirk.*-*Mr,  Buehanaa  only  desires  to  help  in  getUng  dearly 
nndeiatood  the  poeitian  in  wUeh  England's  pnscipit^  adoption  of  one- 
sided Free  Trade  has  left  Oanadsr-he  eonsideie  thatha  can  do  this  without 
snipieion,  seeing  that  tt  is  well  known  that  he,  his  eons,  and  all  whom  he 
oaaki  inftaenee^  would  uphold  Ihe  British  GoTammenl^  be  it  right  or  be  it 
wnang,  183L 

.±Mmhm  VI.— Mr.  Boelianatt  jquetee  the  aathortty,  upon  whioh  Mr«  Brown 
lg:BOrantly  relies. — Adam  Smith,  to  show  the  hutgnlieanae  of  foreign 
trade  in  promotfaig  tbewall«being  of  a  people.  In  comparison  with  home 
tiaie ;  the  whole  ezporto.and  laporls  o#  a  conntiy  not  ezeeeding  together 
ten  per  cent,  of  its  transactions,  although  these  alone  are  oonaUend  worthy 
of  attention  by  Adam  Smith's  pietended  lUloweis}  whUe  the  ninety 
per  oent«  or  nine  tenths  of  the  country^  transactions,  (commonly  called 
tiM  Horn*  Trade),  seemed  to  be  beneath  consideration^-^Lord  Durham's 
«i|>eaa8e  of  tha  JihhGoTeivaient,  by  the  British  Gk>f»mment  of  Qaaada,  or 
more  propeily  abaenoe  of  praotieal  Government,  aueh  aa  Mr.  Baown  now 
prepo8es."^Tha  prooess  within  the  ten  yean  pnvious,  by  which  Oanada 
wea  raised  to  that  eomparatiTcly  low  position  wiricb  Lord  Durham  found, 
to  eenivse  so  unfhTourably  with  the  progress  and  weH-bsing  of  the 
United  States^-Benjamin  Pfanklin  tmd  0.  fl.  Oany'e  deeeriptioM  of  the 
deeoWting  eflbclff  on  the  old  tlolonks  of  that  British  system,  of  which  Mr. 
Bfown  is  now  the  adroeate  ?  139. 

Jkvneot'VlI.-*-Themlnl9te>lal  party  mon  committed  to  Mr.  Buebansn^  ZoU-* 
t^erelii  tiewi  .than  the  Opipesitloa,  w  lyotb  the^Tonnto  OMt  and  tha  Que- 
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bee  Mkrcwry,  the  miidsterial  orgsiii,  eeme  oat  In  fliTOur  of  Free  Trftde  wit^ 
the  TTnited  States,  sinoe  the  lest  session  of  Parliament.— >Qeorge  Brown^ 
Editor  of  the  CUobe,  the  Oanadian  Robespierre,  eztingnishing  if  be  caa 
the  oharacters  of  his  opponents  when  he  cannot  silence  their  argnments.— 
Oeorge  Sheppard,  Kditor  of  the  Mircuryy  the  strong  man  and  the  malnstaj 
of  the  weakest  ministry,  that  an  orgtat  was  erer  called  on  to  grind  for.« 
His  article  in  the  Doily  GSoloittif ,  in  1668,  under  the  caption  "  Mr.  firown, 
the  Free-Trader,  and  Adrocate  of  direct  Taxation,  vnu$  Mr.  BnehsinaB 
the  Protectionist  and  Adrocate  of  indirect  Taxation,**  143. 

AjincLi  YIII. — ^Honest  national  Economy  and  tme  political  Reform,  (such  ae 
we  had  before  Brown  came  to  Canada),  consists  not  only  in  applying  the  peo- 
ple's money  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  securing  the  largest  markets  for 
the  prodace  of  the  labonr  of  onr  own  people.— Mr.  Bochanan's  whole  pol- 
icy for  thirty  years  has  been  to  benefit  the  Oanadian  Ihrmer,  and  through 
him  secure  the  well-being  of  all  other  departments  of  industry.— Lower 
Canada  a  warning ;  she  exhausted,  or,  in  other  words,  annually  sold  her 
soil  by  perpetual  cropping  of  wheat  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Brown's  friends, 
the  British  Political  Economists.— Mr.  Brown,  like  his  English  friends,  cares 
nothing  for  the  people  beyond  their  rotes.  He  and  they,  either  through  the 
stupidity  or  something  worse,  hare  been  the  dishonoured  instruments  or 
establishing  principles  suitable  only  for  the  rich— annuitants  or  money 
mongers-^aud,  which  hare  caused  the  hopeless  degradation  of  numberless 
poor  families  of  the  Prorince,  whose  only  capital  is  the  labour  of  to-morow, 
in  preference  to  which  Gold,— the  labour  of  the  past,  the  property  of  the 
rich — ^has,  by  the  direfhl  operation  of  the  law,  been  preferred  as  an  article 
of  export;  seeing  that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  exported  is  just 
a  measure  of  the  labour  of  the  Canadian  people  which  might  have  been 
exported,  or  to  speak  more  plainly  of  the  loss  of  employment  to  oar  own 
people. — ^The  authority  of  the  London  Timei  giren  for  tiie  foregoing.- 
Mr.  Baehanan  remarking  simply,  that  monetary  reform  would  sooner  be 
carried  If  people  would  reflect  that  the  Inereased  ralao  of  mony  mean* 
ebeapeniiig  of  labonr,  and  the  Increased  Talne  of  laboor  means  a  oheapen- 
ing  of  mon«y,  147. 

Abticli  IX. — Seaman's  Progreu  ofNationtj  an  American  work  of  g^reat  ralue,. 
Is  quoted  to  shew  that  the  episodes  of  Free  Trade,  or  rather  reduced  tariff, 
into  which  American  blockheads,  without  experience,  like  Mr.  Brown  and 
the  English  Free  Traders,  hare  periodically  driren  them— hare  been  the  only 
or  chief  cause  of  misery  in  the  United  States.— Seaman's  Tiew  that  Canada 
is  still  worse.— He  howerer  when  writing  did  not  know  that  her  patrio- 
tic legislation  of  1858-69  sared  Canada.  Upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Brown 
And  the  Political  Economists  his  taunt  would  still  hare  stood  good  against 
Canada,  with  the  natural  crop  ofhis  dlsoyality  as  the  consequence.— -A  record 
from  the  Hamilton  Spectator  of  30th  July,  1858,  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  success- 
All  effort  to  secure  legislation,  whose  object  was  to  keep  Uie  money  In  tho 
'  country— to  prereut  Canada  sending  off  wool,  hides,  wood,  and  other  raw 
materials,  for  which  we  got  a  yery  small  sum  of  money,  and  getting  back 


^oqL  and  «toth,^»th«r.^iiid.w4M4Miw»iiei  «crie«lMiml  implMiif  utf»  4e»,  kc^ 

. ,.  fiir  ^Jikii  |lie> Psaria^  HPlMdit  Teqr  U,^  ;9tti|ir-«'ii]^  tbe  cuotiiuicid  paj* 
in«nt  of  which  for  the  Bumafaetaxe  of  homelj  implementoy  would  hare 
ti^tiralj  pr«Teoted  ut  la  ao  short  a  tiaw  reoorering  from  the  moaetarj  dia« 
freti  of  tha  ProTinoa,  w;hich  commanead  in  1857.  See  0.  H.  Carej'a 
^  illoatratioa  of  (ha  draadfol  aJiparlaaoa  ia  the  United  Statae  of  i'rae  Trade, 
ave&  when  recSproeali  162. 

'Anpaw  X.^-4ir.  BiiDhMaA  JbaUevaa  that  fi^mifiiaia  or  nan  with  foceign  iota- 
rests,  whieh  is  the  same  thing,  hare  been  allowed  to  npufip.  the  al^toral 
jower  of  Snglaad ;  and  ha  despises  the  pahlia  men  of  EogUn^  who  hajra 
had  so  little  patriotism  as  to  be  their  tools.— He  has  nothing  ip  common 
with  President  Lincoln  or  President  Davis,  bnt  as  a  Colonist  he  woold 
rather  be  nnder  the  rule  of  either  than  that  of  the  present  fiaglishOhanF' 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Hr.  Qladstone^  or  under  those  men  from  whom  ha 
derives  his  vitality,  such  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  or  Hri^fht,  and  l(r.  Cbbden. 
The  manure  on  the  land  in  England  costs  as  much  as  all  the  goods  exported 
from  that  conntrj,  (See  McQueen's  Statistical  VTork).— Mr.  Brown  overdoinf 
his  eharactar  of  the  British  Lion,  as  being  new  to  him. — Mr.  Geo.  'Shep- 
fard's  aditarial  of  the  Toeonto  CokmiUt,  1859,  being  a  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  poaition  and  interests  of  Canada,  166. 

Ajmau  XI.-*Mr.  Brgrwn  aaks  Mr.  Bnchanan  to  beliava  that  tha  farther  Praa 
Tilide  Is  Carriedby  Canada  the  Boraahe  wiU  prosper,  and  that  Caoadu should 
adapt  A' system  of  direct  taxation— He  also  assertSj  contraiy  to  what  must 
ta  the  atidenca  of  his  senses,  if  he  has  aoji  that  tha  Caaa;dian  peopla 
ahooUha  well  contantad,  and  most  gisatafolfor  tha  miserable  poUcj  pursued 
aowmrda  them  by  tha  mothar  aoonlry.— And  Mr.  Oroira  tbraatans  thai  noth- 
ing bnt  rain  will  attaild  tboae  who  dare  tell  tha  truth  on  this  sofajeat,  vital 
aiot  leaa  to  the  maiher  oaaatiy  than  to  Canada.«»The  palioj  of  Mr.  Browtt 
-and  the  Bngliah  Ftae  Trad«n  would  «ake  Oaaad* » aaaond  Ireland.— 
Biatofy  af  the  happy  and  praarislas  ooaditkm  of  iMlaead^  ladastQr  pro* 
tiooa  to  ita  lagialftliva  nnlNi  wUh  Em^nd,  1(13. 

(MMMa  Xir-^^he-lftdtgiiilsiUdtad^Ha  Trade  in'Bnglaad,^oarriad  by  the 
iflddle  etassee,  mtyH  only  wMH^attlfs  aaalslswaa  ^tha  trafklag>elaaiss,  but 
in  spite  of  their  opposition.— English  Free  Trade  only  ftaadatt^ior  oar  peo- 
v-pleto  pnatHaae  tlw  4abstor  ^r^aiinlgs,  hutnut  freadoai  W  us  to  seU.9nr 
Uonr  to  foteignars.— As»fa  Ireland,  so  in  Bag¥ad,  the  middle  oen  an 
%lian  Interakt^  oartakg  natMi^pfor-  tbs  working  olaas.— Asiy  Iw^^l  to  tha 
Crown  nluroa  wlMi  tiaa  not  baan  piac«dad,'aAd  built  vpoo  the  loyalty 
"Vrhieb  wa-owa-  to>o«r  oiFn  IbnlfUaa,  whieh  is' loyalty  to  agovernmaat  anta- 
«ldetft  to  Mona^ohlea  or«AspiiblioB^-^Thia'Ciaat  truth  singplaDlx  Aaagottan 
Hbj.  the  fihelBeld  Fiaa  Tradaia,  who  Urtely  lAVokad  Imperial  iotarferenoa 
kito  Oamidlan  I^agialatiaau^NaitbaciiMrty  In  Canada  willing  to  Adiiit  the 
««ll-balag  of  the  Canadian  IhcsMr,  or  o^erwlse  tha  amploymaattif  tha 
•^^U  of -Canada,  to  be  tha  tot  qoeation  in  Caaadiaa  iMrtiUca.— Tfaye  hum- 
IMiggad  CanaiWan  iiMapi^  thamaalTea  to  Wama  for*  thia.*-rThe  Cabinet  at 
>^^d«lfli^<i  tetotfd  lopoaa  that  thair  Mlanttoa  iwd  bean  callad 


hj  the  OUb€  ntwipaper  to  the  uniUniMi  towtt^t  Ihe  Aio«r(«nt  6f  tlw 
new  OanAdiAB  tariff.— The  Obamber  of  Oomwewe,  at  Sbeffiald,  quotes  tho 
Ghb§  as  Its  attthortt J  for  the  ftiet,  (which  in  trath  Is  not  a  Ihet),  thai  hj 
the  OanadiaB  ti^ff  the  ITolted  States  are  Ihroored  as  ooupared  to  BngUad. 
Canada  may  well  ^ook  on  Brown  as  the  man  with  his  throat  ont  woold 
look  opon  the  perpetrator  who  conld  nnhlashingljr  stop  to  apostrophise  Us 
motlTes.— The  Despatch  of  the  Dnke  of  NewOastle,  with  the  SheOeld  pro- 
test against  Oanada  to  oonttnne  to  hanre  responsible  fs^ernment  fai  regard 
to  IW  tarffl;  16T. 

Anfioii  Xni.— A  statement  of  the  adrantages  practically  experienced  under 
the  German  ZolWerein.— The  organising  of  labour,  the  problem  of  the 
whole  future  for  all  who  pretend  to  goTem  men.— The  problem  a  te 
more  practicallj  important  one  In  its  solution  than  the  diseorery  of  the 
solar  system,  or  qf  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
not  necessary  to  their  proridential  operation,  seeing  that  happfly  they 
were  not  liable  to  be  tampered  with  by  Sfar  Robert  Peel,  and  his  equally 
inexperienced  successors.— To  be  charged  with  disloyalty  by  a  political 
Incendiary,  like  Brown,  savours  of  '*  Satan  reproring  sin."— One  ibels  it 
the  nnkindest  cut  of  all.— One  feels  himself  In  the  same  humiliating  posi- 
tion as  one  lecture  d  on  morality,  by  a  person  at  present  drunk,  or  who 
had  ncTcr  been  sober. — Despatch  of  Barl  Oathcart,  Gk>temor  General,  lo 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Colonial  Secretary,  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Canadian 
Farmer  and  the  discontent  of  the  Colony  as  the  result  of  Bngllsh  Free 
Trade.— Corroboration  by  the  legislature  of  Canada. — Bngllsh  Free  Trade 
only  freedom  to  Foreign  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  untaxed  in  the  markets 
^f  the  highly-taxed  Bngllsman,  but  not  freedom  to  the  latter  Co  sell  his 
labour  in  the  market  of  the  same  fofBlgner.F— Ths  Colonial  connection  now 
endangered  by  the  same  supercilious  ignorance  and  determined  adherence 
to  nnpraotieal  as  well  as  nnpatriotic  theories  of  British  statesmen  which 
Jbrmerly  lost  the  old  oolonios.— Sutsment  of  what  Is  reqnired  lo  prevent 
the  Canadian  fimner  being  deeply  h^redv— If  this  can  be  aohieTed,  or  In 
ether  words,  the  dlralhl  eAwts  of  English  Free  Trade  legislntlon  aTorted, 
by  any  mode  less  ofajeottoasibU  than  by  an  Annrioan  ZoUTeieln*  so  much 
the  better,  175. 

BooBAnan,  Isaac— (CDfi/iMMd.)-^Defended  by  Ifr.  Sheppnrd  fai  JDmUf  CoUmd 
wgainst  attacks  of  the  QkU^  144.  Artlcte  In  CVofte  commenting  on  his 
speech  at  Toronto.  0Mc  mtsw  ik»  QswsJina  Jbrsisr,  (XI, )  168.  Qnota- 
tion  from  BIm  Book  for  tht  BkMig$  on  the  loyalty  we  owe  to  onr  own 
tesilies,  iM,  (ZU,)  168.  Correspondence  of  the  Government  of  Oanada 
with  the  Imperial  Goremment,  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  Tariff  or  Ca- 
nadian Customs'  Act  mored  for  by  him  in  Legislatire  Assembly,  Ibid^  168. 
Speech  at  the  dinner  given  at  London  to  the  pioneers  of  Upper  Caaadn  in 
December,  1868,  p.  185.  Barly  experiences,  Sp.  XoNdon,  186.  Flint  pei^ 
son  on  either  side  of  Atlantie  to  psodnlm  that  n  •onntty's  inglslatioB 
should  hare  in  tIow  its  working  elassis  or  ptodnoen  nione;  196.  The  irre- 
concilable difibrence  between  the  prfaM^too-of.  Ifiw  BvehSMii  and  thoss  of 


Ife  Bmwd»'  being  m  Umt  from  Mr.  dnfih$a$a  to  Boa.  Qeo.  Brown, 
shewliif  tho  torma  «pon  whteh  he  offered  to  vote  for  him  m  Speaker  of 
the  I«egi8UtiTe  AMembljr,  on  the  occMion  of  the  Utter  being-  nominated 
to  that  office  bj  his  pert/,  p.  227.  Opinions  on  Reciprooitj  Treaty,  and 
the  manner  in  wbioh  he  proposes  to  settle  the  difficnlty,  236.  Speech  at 
celebration  of  the  annirersarj  of  the  Bmancipation  of  the  SlaTcs.  Opinions 
regarding  tlie  best  mode  ftur  the  abolition  of  slarery  in  America,  as  loolcing  to 
the  ultimate  and  best  intoiests  of  the  slaves.  ( App.  Ill),  p.  262.  Views  om 
Ihe  Monarchical  scheme,  1 14,  (App.  II),  p.  247.  Views  on  present  Batulion 
organizaiion  in  Volunteer  Militia  Force,  and  on  the  Volunteer  eystem 
generallj,  116.  Militia  Srochure,  (App.  VI)  369.  Address  on  giring 
np  the  command  of  the  13th  BatUlion  Volunteer  Militia,  Atf ,  p.  868. 
Address  on  transmitting  his  resignation  as  abore  to  GoTemment| 
Ibidj  p.  380.  Biography  of,  birth,  education,  and  early  connecUoa  with 
eommerce,  429.  Pioneer  of  the  Trade  of  Upper  Ganada.— State  of  Gana> 
dtan  Politics  thirty  yean  ago,  431.  Clergy  Keserre  Question,  432. 
Suspension  of  Specie  paymenu  in  ISST^  434.  His  great  nerve  and  indomii- 
nble  perseverancci  435.  The  question  of  labour,  or  of  our  own  people's 
employment,  438.  The  questions  of  Labour  and  Money  one  question,  the 
solution  of  the  one  bein^  the  solution  of  the  other,  441.  Peefs  Free  Trade 
Policy  of  1846,  444.  Paper  Money,  446.  Justice  and  injustice  of  to  fixed 
property  and  Labour,  450.  Why  Free  Trade  and  Bullioniimi  hare  not  long 
ago  ruined  Bngland,  454.  Rebellion  of  1837,  466.  A  few  hnrried 
remarks  in  conclusion,  457.— ^fo/cfte«  of  dlehrahd  CanadiimB,  (App. 
Vni,)  p.  429. 

BvTUB,Samuel— Quotation  illustrating  Mr.Brown's  political  position— fftftfjftras, 
8p.  Toronto,  16.  ( lU  Glob$  vtrmu  the  Canadian  JhnMr),  /6id.,  149.  Illus- 
trating Mr.  Brown's  ooorse  in  politfes.-^/Wrf,  148. 

Bma,  J.  Barnard.— Bzposnre  of  Sophisms--"  ProtwtU  manufaetur§9  are  tick' 
l^J*  <«  Don*t  tax  tk€  nation /or  Ms  bem^  of  a  jtrodueing  elau*>  «  Thke 
tart  qf  tk»  Otmmmtr^amd  lot  tko  JVedncer  Idles  tart  ofhtmoAf?  SoplHtmt  of 
Frrt  SVois.— (in.  Rtmarkt),  61.  Protection  of  Irish  mannfhetnras  against 
Bnglaad,  /M.  JU  iHobt  otttaotkt  Canadian  Fanmr,  (XI,)  165.  Bztreme 
diflBculty  of  finding  new  employment ;  this  is  the  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  will  be  an  STent  not  less  brilliant,  aikd  Ikr  mora  Important  to  man- 
kind, than  the  daseoTefy  of  tho  solar  ^stem.— IM,  (XIII),  p.  176. 

BnoH  Lonn— 4}notatloBS  npplM  to  the  Orlts.  IForikf.  Sp,  Toronto,  72.  Ditto 
applied  to  Mr.  Brawn,  ie9. 

Campmll,  Tbokab.— QnoUtldn  applied  to  Canadian  people.  Hail  to  tht  Cki^, 

8p.  London,  188. 
Oahaoa,  a  practical  policy  for,  Sp.  Toronto,  12. 

■    England  and  United  Btotes,  Belati^ns  between*    Stt  iUlaHmt. 
QutMrnuM  FAuna,  Tn  Quam  ntrmu  th»-*A  aeriee  of  artleles  wUob  ctiglaallT 

appearad  In  the  columns  of  the  Hamilton  Sptetator^  U  January,  1864.  from 

the  pea  of  Mr,  BnofanaaB,  Ua. 


hd2  mtiA 

'         The  'tStdbe  vernufhe  CanaiSan  ^^bnncr,  (JttV),  T'49. 

Gabit  G«  Hi,  Ab'solaie  necessity  of  Tarieit^  of  occupations  to  suit  Tarietiefl  of 
taste,  abUitji  Jko.;lfanafactaK8  create  capital .-pK^cessit^,  for  tbe  welfare 
.of  an  J  people,,  ^hat  lianufactares  and  Agricaltare  gro'^  t6j^efher^-7<}rcal 
waste  occasioned  f)^  traQsportatiQii.-—Pplicjf^  which  would  make  England 
th^  workshop  of  the  world,  talse  fo^  dersetf  and  rninoas  jfor  ihose  tkill  trust 
entirely  to  her  for  mant^factures.— Countries  tbat  hare  'done  so  contrasted 
with  those  that  hare  bran  self-dependent  and  inindful  of  hoine  fadustix. 
PHncipUi  of  Social  ^ctef^e,  In,  Bemarkf^iit,  No  country  can  nltimateTy  pro^ 
per  through  tfie  de^riadatipn  or  des  tructiop  of  the  fndustrj  of  an  jr  either  conn* 
trji:.— The  larger  the  profits  of  Middlemen,  the  more  wretched  ikie  copifStioa  of 
those  upon  whom^hey  prej.  82.  Bffect  on  ifrefand  ofTreeTra^^  i^.  The 
^British  sjstelii  has, for  (is  olyecia  stoppage  of  cir^ulatlop  among  the  Cok^ 
pists,  so.  lis  to  force  the  e;cport  <ff  raw  material  to  pi^  for  the  importation  of 
manafadtur^.  The  iniuri^os  efkct|B  of  this  policy,  are  to  be  seen,  eren  yet^ 
In  the  anxie^  of  the  United  States  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  tbeir  raw 
produce.  JbU.  Th^  Globe  verfw  tht  Caiiodianf^rvMr^  (VI),  142.  Proa- 
peritj  simultaneous  witV protection  and  undisturbed  state  of  the  currency. 
Adrersity  simaltaoeous /frith  ^zpprt  of  raw  matei^al  and  free  ImpgruUoD 
of  manufacturea  and  consequent  export  of  precious  metals  to  pay  for  these. 
iiuf.^IX),'l55.  Pacts  regarding  the  Oermap  Zollrerem.  [thid.  (kilt),  175. 

Cap^s,  Edw.iM:^  ^^^^,9i  cofinqdities.inniit  be.gll^we^  to  rise  tp  extent  of  uxa- 
tion,  otherwise  taxes  which  must  be  paid  will  be  paid  by  a  deduetioii 
from  wages.     Currtncy  in  a  Nui$hell,  ^  In.  Rtmarkij  102. 

OarBCiJST,  Barl.— I^ef^tchto  the  Right  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  GolonieS|  sbQwiAg.tbi^  4Masti;9iis  e/f^ptyto  be  aptieipated  from 
the  Free  Trade  policy  of  1846,  upon  Canada.  The  Oloht  vtrtuM  iht  Ctma- 
dian  Farmer,  (Xlil),  in. 

GauTUi  Tb^maa.^"  Qiganiainig  of  Lsbov"  tbe  ^^reftt  j^eMem  foe  atateameii. 

GiLsaRAiiof  of  tbe  AnalTeraMy  of  tbe  SnABoififttiea  at  Hainiltoni  1659.  (App. 

,  ,  .iiij,p.a67,   .....    ..    _       ^.   ^ ,.,,..,.., 

Gha^im^  Dr.-*^A  ,Ul)ef]^  po}iti€0  fonna  no  go^nm^e  .for  a  liberal  political 
eeononur.    in.  iZraiar^«,  106«.  ,      ,,  .    ..    ,. 

GvAMpjia  j»r  GofDi^eree  ai^d^^a^aCi^tanSy.Ao,!  S^e%)4.    ;U^er.  to  t^  See|e- 

tary  of  State  for  tbe  Ooloaies,  remonatrai|i|([  aga^J^  t^  jCfaiM^ii^^  tariff, 

.as  eQC9aragittg  Ganadian  Manufactures  at  tpe  ^xpense  of  the  Sn^^pb 

eiiporting  manufacturer,  Ac.      Tht  Olobe  vernu  tht  Canadiun  jfarmer^ 

(XII),  p.  ITl.    Report  of  Mr.  Oalt,  apon  thek  memorial.  (App.'Y)/p.  339. 

•BAicm  of  Gommeree,  ManebesWr,'Speech  of  Mr.Ghdt,  belfbre^  (App.  V^p.^^^ 

OBAHBiiut^.— Short  dednftion  of  *'smah  men."'   iji.'!^emarib,*2lO. 

(Wvrrii,  H^.  Datia,  iihe  gr^it  igriculturisi  j  ^be'Cffofet  at  ode'time^k  b^TWi 
«&  tbe  priidple  of  true  and  enlarged  ^dproeity.  itke  ^oidbt  eeririiff  31« 
Cmuidiam  Jbrsur.    (Y.)    p.  136. 


Ci^ti^OD,  EbnrjvSpeecl^.of.;— Th4  amount  required  fpr  the  administration  ^ 
GoTernment  should  be  raiped  ezclusively  on  forei|^'o  imports,  and  the  tariff 
80  adjusted,  as  to  fpster  tndust^.  '"A^  tariff  for  reyenoej  with' ^Ucnminik' 
tiops^  tor  protectipiii  40.  Definition  of  Free  Trade,  and  of  ibe  Free  Traider 
orTheorisU  tn,  JUmarki.  ZO. 

'VQai;0i9fi«,  Tpipt^Z-^DeffiBdii^  If^r.  Buchaaiui  af^ainst  tJhe  attpel^  of.  the 
OlQbt.  SnU  Qlobe  9Mr$u$  Uu  CMadioM  Fiuraur^  (Viji)/\ii.  PfoteetioA  th« 
true  policy  for  Canada,    aid,  (X)^  109^ 

^IWW<^*«R*^    «W.i|n48ii»ec^o«a4;m^be.fii^4l^ppic^^  butbe  ^low-.. 
ed  to  obej  the  law  of  Supply  and  Demand.    No  eouktpy  could  then  draw 
aj|9)^l^e|  <^i;t^  o(^  t|ie  ifieeipns  ipefals^  wi^out  paying  the  priee  cause^, 
kj  ^fi^^  eitra  denund^--  7%«  t^a^9  and  diteant  of  Payment  p,  2 13 . 

Chanrnmoir,  Pdltleai,  ai  Tonmt«.  BKtnscta  from  leltert  «4lmied.  kf  Kr. 
Buhhanan  to,  iil. 

CoopiR,  l^nnimore,  A  Monarehy  surrounded  by  ftepuUlean  Intkitioiis,  (App* 
^••"h),p.24t.-      '   '-        " ••     > ••  ••    ■' 

0/^Tijoir,  c^fi^nmed.  \n  V^ited  9itate^  ft^.d^  its^  TV-^?*  ";°>o^.i^.^  ^^  ^?' 
IVnoAtsw^To  tke  loadecf  o£  tte  fsrtliwmiBgpMiEr  ai «tte, 8, 
**'  biTBQiT.  TribwuJ^    Article  in  (aror  of  Reciprooltj^  Treaty.     (App.  la), 

Af^^iTT,  Jaco^.-r*liettejr  to  W«  !<•  M^cken^ziCi  ^sq.,  1I,P.,  on  Home  Industry.— 
Who  'piiyii  tlie  d/ities  lef;ied  by  the  toriir?-^A  Uriff  may  be  necessary  to 
Qrereat  a  forei||^n.  m^iio^plj  raitinji^  the  price  to  the  consumer.— A.dTantaf6 
of  prodoeer  an<^  consumer  being  near  each  other.— The  facility  of  obiain- 
Ing  the  means  of  i|ayment  makes  an  article  cheap  to  the  consumer. — ^In 
case  of  home  competition,  tiie  foreigner  must  pay  the  duties,  and  all  other 
expenses  of  (reight  and  transportatiouy  out  oi^  profita,  ifor  the  competi- 
tion preheats  his  addin|^  those  to  price,— With^nt  this  home  competition, 
^e  consumer  i^  left  dependent  on  the  importer,  wl^o  may  chari^e  what  he 
.    f  leases^  ^^^S  freight,  4c.— "panada  o|^ta^ed  a  better  market  for  her  pro- 
duce by.  {teciprocitjr  ifitlx  t^e  Unite4  Spates,  just  l^ecaaae  they  have  • 
naAufaeturlng  population^  whiob  ^he  has  npt— l^l^e  consuo^er  i>ay^  ^u|^^s 
^hicb  are  Ictic^  on  such  articles  as  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  #c.— rlf  duties  most  be  levied  on  tl^ese  necessaries  they  should 
1^  ad  eoii^sm,  so  that  t^  burden  may  t^\  more  justly.— Employment  to 
our  own  people  the  great  object.— The  immigrant  cannot  all  at  once 
«i|tirely  chaQ|;e  his  mode  of  life;  and  if  he  cannot  find  his  accustomed 
•occupation  in  Oanadaj  he  will  leave  k— ife#  Kngland  turns  etery  iit^itl 
io  accouuL— The  net  profit  of  one  water-wheel  equal' to  the  net  profit 
«f  fifty  well  cultiTate4  farms,  besides  gliding  tenfold  employment^  and 
^ ,  «ucbura|rri|g  wealth  and  pOpufatioii' to'its.neiglibourhood.-^'Ditfgnicvthkt 
^  Cttnada  should  allow  its  glorious  'natural'  a^fkntagek  to  ruii  to  waeie.— 
The  poor  lands  of  New  fing1ao4  are  worth  mofe  tl^aii  the  rich 'Oi^ttadiaii 
«nes.— Tariff  the  means  of  placing  producer  4ln A  consumer  near  each  other 


6M  nmcz. 

— greet  nrataal  beneA.«-4*et  Cunftda  prorfde  for  faer  apiealtarisU  a  I 
In  addttfoD  to  a  foreign  market,  by  eucooraf  ing  nanalkotarei.— *A.ll  cli 
and  interetts  woald  beaefft  by  each  a  policy,  erea  the  attaaitant.*-B(eCiBr 
make  money  than  borroiTd^-AdTantage  to  (he  importer  that  Canada  shonld 
keep  all  she  oan  at  home,  for  the  nltimate  Umit  to  his  trade  must  be  tlia 
ability  of  his  customer  to  pay.— That  nation  is  tlie  richest  that  cherishet  ' 
most  carefully  its  home  iodottry,  and  that  the  poorest  that  depends  on  the 
.  industry  of  the  foreigner.  •  (App.  IV),  p.  39^. 
DETon  John.-*.Descriptiott  of  Bnglish  Militia,  in  time  ef  James  11.  IForfe 

(App  TH),  p.  411. 
DuxcAH,  Jonathan.  The  unwillingness  of  the  pubttc  to  adopt  the  selentifle 
discoveries  Ac,  of  contemporaneous  philosophers.  Tendency  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  OTentoae.-*Throagb  the  pririlegei 
granted  to  the  money-power  of  extorting  nsory— indnstty  is  robbed  of  its 
Just  reward,  and  undae  influenee  accorded  to  pririkge.  Peel's  follacy,  In^ 
his  JosUfieation  of  usnry,  in  comparing  mtmty  to  eommoditiea*— His  idse 
assumption  that  the  supply  of  money  would  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
in  the  foce  of  a  law  which  compels  the  soppfy  to  contract  Just  in  propor* 
portion  aa  the  demand  beeoaet  urgent.  BtalttoOrWlien  coined  into  mon^^ 
ceases  to  be  simply  a  commodity.  Peel's  Bill  compared  to  a  law  which, 
would  decree  that  so  much  gas,  and  no  more,  should  be  consumed  from 
thenceforth,  IrrespectiTc  altogether  of  the  future  and  growing  wants  of  the 
eommunity— a  law  wtklch  would  only  limit  the  quantity  suppHed,  but  not 
the  usurious  price  charged  for  It.  The  neoessfty  fdr  an  internal  current^. 
The  Gold  and  Silver,  in  which  foreign  debts  are  liquidated,  must  be  altow- 
,  ed  to  rise  and  fhll  to  the  market  priue-^must  be  vtowed  as  Bullion  (aa  tlie 
foreigner  views  it)  and  not  aa  money.  The  anomaly  of  the  laborer  being 
left  unbenefitted  by  the  produce  of  his  own  industry.  Clashing  of  the 
teachings  of  Political  Economy  with  true  social  scfenee.  Man,  as  a  tmstee, 
accountable  to  the  Creator,  fur  the  usufruct  of  the  Bartb— this  opposes  the 
system  which  only  considers  the  consumer  Irrespective  of  the  producer— 
the  system  which  teaches  the  doctrine  of  over-population,  when  milliona 
of  redeemable  acres  are  lying  unoccupied  and  sterile^the  contradictory 
doctrine  of  over-production,  when  millions  are  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life— that  money  lb  redundant  when  millions  of  pockets  are 
penniless.-*The  science  of  society  denies  these  dogmai.  Production  and 
consumption,  apart  from  vlcions  legislation,  would  nndontedly  keep  pace 
with  each  other.— ih.  Jbisorfo,  91. 
OoBHAK  Lord.— -Advancement  of  the  United  Slates  contraated  with  the  back* 
ward  state  of  things  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line.  T%€  CHobt  vtnm 
.  th€  Qmadian  Farmer^  (VI),  140. 
<*  looHOMiST,  London."  Heply  to.  Protection  by  whatever  means^  at  whateTer 
cost,,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  Letter  of  Mr. 
Gamble,  in.  Rtmarkt,  104.  Unpopularity  of  Free  Trade.— In  Franoe  the 
Liberals  make  common  cause  with  the  Protectionlsu. — Bngji^h  paper* 
makera  oomplaia  that  the  tedooed  duty  ik  not  a  fair  equivalent  fbrth» 
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r  '«colMdtt4gFiNiiMpw;  MtklM»v9«ll,ttM«1»tW4iAMiH^or.«bteMiif  tiM 
•  nw  ustoitel  St  lUr  mlifc    Tto  eontomflr  tbMM .  Hot  aaSw  beoftate  tlM 

Biigtisb  prodawr  eMiiiotirofk  o«  tka  ■■■it.tetiak  m'  Um  fonigner.-mTiM 

grud  ol4«et  otiMAmtty  It  Om  beatftl  of  Hm  •oawteMr.  (App^III),  pw  a9e. 
''  SimrBtmoH  Itnrifio.*'— tfuziiiM  of  polfey  teogbt  by  Adam  SnlftV  ptodneed  ii» 

eflfect  on  Ut.  Pitt.    /it.  Aemoribf,  107. 
Klgiii,  Karl  of. — Speech  at  London,  G.  W.,  on  Keciprbeliy  Treaty.     The  GUk% 

vernu  tht  Canadian  Farmer^  p.  (I),  119.    Memorial  submitted  to  Board  of 

Trade,  Montreal,  426. 
Sluott,  Bbetteser.-*Free  Trade  carried  bj  the  Middle  Olasses,  and  in  spUa  of 

the  oppofitlon  of  the  working  olaMes.  In,  R$mnrk$f  p.  107,  p.  167. 
Bxroars  of  specie  and  goods,  into  and  from  the  Halted  States,  from  1847  la 

1867 :  Imports  and,  36, 

■       and  Importo  of  Oaaada  for  1856, 1857,  1858, 1859,  p.  88. 

— ->—  of  ManafiMtnres  from  United  States  to  Canada,  in  1858-9.  (App.  Ill), 

P*285.  ) 

from  the  United  States  1o  British  Amerlea  In  1858-9,  (App.  HI),  p  291. 

KzpoarsD  from  United  States  to  foreign  oonntries,  80th  Jnne,  1858.    Manufae- 

tared  ArUdee,  46. 
PiBOOSov,  Mr.*43peeeh  at  Manchester,  in  lepljr  to  Mr.  (jalt.  (App.  Y),  p.  365. 
Fmuiia,  Hon.  Adam.-— Oharactar  borne  bj  the  eolonred  populaUon  in  Jamaioii 

from  personal  obserTation.  (App.  Ill),  p.  260. 

FftBTOna  of  Saltonn.— True  patriotism,  (App.  HI),  p.  268. 

Wt^tvutf  Benjamin. — ^The  eflbiSt,  npon  the  ralae  of  land,  of  the  establishmeni 

of  manofactories.— »The  nation*8  interest  to  eneonrage  home,  la  prefrrenoa 

to  foreign,  indaBtiy.«^isooBragemeBt  to  home  indostry  the  trne  eansa  oC 

Ihe  Amefloan  EeTolatloa.-^3%e  QMewtrmtB  tkt  OsMtf  im  Anner,  (YI)  142. 

PsD  Tbads,  Bnglish,  sabrersiTe  of  Empire.    8p,  Tbronfo,  17.   The  Ohbe  qnotad 

on— 2%0  Giob€  virtw  thi  Canadian  AmMr,  (III),  124,  125,  127.  ... 

I  policy  of  1846  disastrous  to  Oanada.— Despatch  .from  Barl  Oaftheart  ta 

Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  177. 
•— ^-^  in  monej,  the  onljr  Free  Trade  we  want.  p.  200. 
CULT,  Hon.  A.  T.— Relations  of  Canada  with  Bngland  and  the  United  SUtes.. 
Canada  from  1849  to  1859,  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1860. 
Responsible  GoTcmment,  307,  808.  Brief  rinoM  of  the  ten  jean 
legislation,  from  1849  to  1859.  Srate  of  Canada  ai  and  after  the 
Union,  808.  Legislature  of  Canada,~Bleetion  Law,— Leglslatire  Coun- 
cil—Seat of  Cknrernment  Question,  810.  Municipal  Organisation, 
Municipal  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  311.  Educational  s/stem  of  Upper 
Canad%3l2,  Of  Lower  Canada,  313.  The  UnlTarsities  of  Canada,  314^ 
Giorgr  Beservva  Question,— Seigniorial  Tenure  Question,  315.  Sei- 
Hement-of  tha  Ooanliyi  816.  Fislmriea  of  the  St.  Lawfoace,— Prorincial 
Fpoitontiaiy,  317*    Qaologiaal  Sanrej,— Obsarratociai  of  Qaadaa  and 


faoT'tteijimi.aii.. 

of  tte  bftii»ofiL.  Q.,«*»liKtoffal'P«>g»Wj>fCfti«ia»^4teogriyhi<iriiPaitttott, 

,  «l»AflM  OW*  tw^  IW^i^.i«,  3»  Pu^of  GwMK.3;(ft-  Own* 
1867,  326.  Difficaltiet  on  Mr,  Qal^  yipff fiyg  ^flpp  in-.  W^r.  Q.^W^^^ 
Ifolip^  of  Oaiuida  and  the  Qartie^lfa^donald  OpToromenty  32jr.  Capadiaa 
Prorteotionist  Part7,-«Rea4jn8tiki^nt  of  the  Tarifll^  329.  Gifstoins*  Act  of 
1859)331.  Taiation  in  Canada,  332.  Co-o^rationoft1ieFrenjcb  Caniidifla 
qiajofit/f  rom  Lower  Oanada  in  workinc^  oat  Opngtitotional  OoTernment, 

*'  '  836,  ( App.  y^  p.  30T.  Report  atfbmltttog  certain  remarlta  and  statenietttt 
upon  the  detpateh  of  fi!s  Graoe  the  Dnlm  of  HbiroasHe)  dated  Srd  Aog^ 

•  •  1869,  aad  npMi  the  NimovlAl  of  Ue^Ohaailwr  of Ootamevcei  ShelBeld.  J66b 
839.  Hitract  front  Speech  on  introducing  Mw  ^tfMT;  JM,  p.  343. 
Speech  of  Ife.  ^fe  betim  ti^  Ohwhqr  off  Oawwgme,  Manolietiir,  MfS. 
(ABp.V)>,p.364, 

OAKaLi,  J.  W.— Replj  to  Lcmdam  EconomUi,    Protection,  b/  frhatever  neana, 
.     at  TfaRt^#'  eqaty  ^htoinWil^  mtQ^Hm^  tbt th»  iifiijipffftr  of  OnmfH.    !»• 

...  *V*%¥^*-. 

On.— Enlightened  Tiew  that  the  Ooloniei  are  the  ibopa^  aoft  Iha  w&n  old 

.     oWtber  ehroM  te  th^  diaM>«4l'  ^  th^  vm^^U^  9g4  iB^iMOrBiMVf^lttomt^ 

Bj9j|;^,«^94i  *^4  thc>  Golonifm  tl^  oi^re  Q^^hixNA  foe  t,he  prodqictip^  oCfop^ 

for  the  iron  maw  of  Mancheatec,  Shp^ld^  k^.     J%$  Qfpbe  t^erra^  the  Cuao- 

dum  Fivrmer,  (}l\)^  124. 

MQuom  Toronto,"  ^#.e^e^  ^drened  tp,  hj  Mc.  ^chfipaai^  f;^4tle4  ''APl9| 
.      flia^i^t  Annexatioo^/'  26^ 

m^^  mie,  wtmm  th»  Qa—ili—  Fanaafc^*^  aMiea  of  aHlatat  which  origlaally 
appeared  hi  Iba  ootaioM  oT  tha  HaoiUIOft  SpmMkm,  fuxm  tha^pio  of  Kr. 
BQ«lMk9iui»  118,  <&if  Mmdumm^  imt^l 

— —  quoted  oti   tiie  Reoipro^it)r  Tlfdaty.     SHU   ^Mo6«  wrttit  Me  Omadimm 
.'    JiMaei:)  (Ul)r  Its. 

— »  quoted  on  Free  Trado.<»TIU  OMe  tcfltil  Ae  Cbaa^Am  Ibnaer.  (Ill)  lU^ 
126,  127. 

^— ,  of  1848,  quoted  In  fkroar  of  2ollrereln  Bcheme.  'Xkt  CfU)h4  permu  Utt 
Omadian  Fanrnm,  (V)  136. 

^-TT-  quoted  against  |fr.  Bucbanan'f  acheme  of  an  American  ZolW^rein.  IHtf./ 
R.  137, 

i|Brr  Articlaa  coiniaentivf  on  Mt.  Bud^DM^'s  Qfi^aob  M  Tofont^  SHU  GUe 
fCfifM  ihM  Caao^ioa  J&vrmifr^  {JS\)  163. 

fr»»  lla  artidea  oa  the  Amatkana  thnMUmifng  H  depart  ftom  Iba  fied- 
praelty  lam^  bpoania.  the/  wota  at  a  diitoifaiitafa  aa  ootapaaid  with 
B«flaa4;  Md  of  tha  Ba^h  tbMataniiig  t<i  tteov.  ofoaaaaatftaawitb 

t    .  0aaa4*ihacMl9iU. Tariff ia^^o AMRoasablf  to  AMedoU  Uia. 


QpatiD,  Iia.'-^lfaMdriit'WitwUltadfaradoptijii  16  Bo«iil)Of  Trade,  Montreml  Hi 
UHfif  MeommMaiiig  Reeiprool^with  Oal«Bd>  SteMi,  atd  «  OtfmnrarcUa 
<      VaioD.  (Jkpp.  Til),  p.  4M. 
ttoTiRirionrry  Otir  Incapable.  <S^p.  TVimfo,  10. 
■  ^^  ^        The  Re-organizaUoif  of,  tl^e  frtnft  ppUUei|I  qepessltjr.    In.  Biem^rJ^  83. 

Valaiyce  eC  txi^e,  464.  TrM^  aq^,  l^viy-fli^  urUiQlpleS}  4m.  CMieap 
^;p<^^  ai^d^  Bta^iCi^g  UjiMparea^  4Q6.    4  gr%T,e,  ^i^yii:  ail4  iMi  <Hm^  ^7< 

tici^420.  Qhei^|HHVia--red.aQdaoif^^i7U  QfOiMnj^i^f tVri^ibUo:  and 
priTate,  ^*ISL  The  plough  and  t^  loom  Bhoi^ld  ^  neicm>oai^  4fl2^  ,  Tlie 
o^jec^  Qf  Pro^eQOoiii,  475.  thq  ?.eed  of  Pij^te^^oi^  476.  zifL^'c^c  Z^*— 
left  04  alpne,  476.  The  Right  o^  L^bour^  47j9.  ^osa  of  e^ploTaenti  not 
^mpi^naitedy  47.9|.  ^oUtjcM  ^etiofi  iD4^i8penJ9Ab^  479.  If^oi^  Mp/snoe 
of  Protection,  4^.0f  it^^iAt^Uectm^  l^%ringH»  ^1^  Q^V^tal,  Lia>ouj^  and 
W^geffi  492^  Conpli^jloil,  41^2.  ( App.  i^,\  if.  469^    cU.  Pvol^ct^  12,1. 

OuT8-*Tbe,  who  and  what  are  t^oj  ?    8p^  ^n»n9fMV|  ^ 

mvQX,  Hon,  I»  T^fi^lt^  trm  "  W.  H.  M.''  ii^  ASrif  Xhrfr  9mei^  oA  1^  B«p«rk 
(4RP.  UO,  p^  2^  3Mcua  Q^por^  to  (h^  Q^.  Qi^waU  Oohb,  Seoretacy  of 
the  Treasarj,  recommending  the  abrogatiom  ^  tM  BAoipwoitj  Treaty. 
(A?P- VII),  IV  ««* 

Hbad,  Sir  E.  W.— Despatch  to  Sir  B.  B.  Lytton,  9fficl(»i|Qg  copy  of'  OanAdlas 

TaHfl;withe(»q^Qim«itoii^!imr  Qt^^mmk^Q¥i^dmU!iKmtr^4^aif 

BaoKS,  Hon.  Francis,  0.  B.*43peeoh  on  Reciproeal  Free  Tradsw    2QU  CMt 

BnTORT,  Canadian.   Oollection  of  iSMts  eoMnmled  vithf  ri«osu>«Bdiedk'  8p, 

HoBsiB,  Praa«is.^I]!lfleal4ie%  obseaiity,  aad  enbaiamsiiiMU,  te  wlUch  Ad«D 
fi«»IUi>  rf«ioQi9g  ^  UTolnRf4--iM>(|bt<al  wMk9M  ^  «94«rsl9od  WbunMi 
(App.  I),  p.  243,  244^ 

HowB,  Hon.  Joseph,  Premier  of  {fqiP^,  Sf}oU*.T-l<<4t9r  tp  th^  gigbt  9on.  a  K 
Adderljri  M,.C.,  on  the  ^^Ii|MoDf(  of  Sogl«^  if ith  her  OolQnies.  Dpi^bt^  t)|| 
correctness  of  the  eonclnsions  drawn  bj  Mr.  Adderlj^.  in  his  brochurt^'^ 
His^rj  of  tl^  Old  Tl^lrteeii  Colonic^,  3^4.— Retention  of  the  Colonies  bar 
England  a  necessity,  386.— Cost  of  the  two  American  Wars—Lessons  to 
be  drawn  firom  the  page  of  history,  88T.-^olotties  a  benefit  to  England  as 
a  means  of  keeping  np  a  largo  stendtng  amy  hi  ttees  of  peace. '  Dten^ 
M^tk^  pijie^feMM  h|  %IP«r4^l«ff  ^  Cqi(HlMfom  |er,  3l)«^go)ml9t  1# 

.     tfw^^9^  ^  Cmismqfrt^.  Hwh^errK^Kl^  {^mmf^ffvi^m  mt^  the 
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bfttae-groiiBd  In  UttetTwit,  aw.^MRMMiwlMtirflM  IIm  Kwb^Hi 
our  forefkthen  had  to  contend  fh>in  tboM  irbleb  we  wonld  bavo  toenoomtBr. 
Panger  to  be  appmelieiided  fron  war  vUhHorlbeniStatea,  notwitbatondbig* 
the  brarecy  of  oar  Militia  and  Yoliuiteen,  390^— Far  better  that  we  bad  a 
national  existanee,  391.— Unreasonable  demand  that  we  ahoald  defend 
ovrteWee  without  help  and  jbccodt  fW>m  Bnflaad|  893.— ^ar  interetta 
,  would  be  better  eerred  if  we  were  to  renounce  allegiance  to  Bogland  and 
annex  onrseWeg  to  the  United  States,  393.— Colonists  treated  worse  bj 
England  than  Portngnese  and  Turks.— BraTsry  of  North  American  Colo- 
nists upon  all  occasions  of  danger.— War  of  1775,  394.— War  of  1811,  IB, 
-  396.— Miserj  of  the  system^  In  operation  preTioos  to  Responsible  Oorem* 
ment,  398.  Barl  Russell's  Colonial  policj  of  1839^— Benefits  oonfened 
through  the  concession  of  Responsible  Qoyemment,  399.— ^North  Amerieaa 
llilHia,  400.— Nora  Scotia  Volunteers,  401  — Goremor  Fairfield  and  the 
North  Bastem  boandry  questionf  402.— jTV^n/  afibir,  403,^ Defence  of 
Canadian  polity,  404.— Canadian  Militia,  400.— Ability  of  Canadians  to 

^  cope  with  United  Sutes  troops,  406.— Contrast  between  Defences  of  Bng* 
land  and  Canada  at  a  time  when  the  former  had  only  a  population 
equal  to  onrs  at  present  time,  409. --Appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  Bnglish- 
men  to  preserre  the  connection  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  412. — Reasons  why  we  should  preserre  friendly  relations  with 
Northern  States,  414.   (App.  YII),  p.  384. 

Hmkimom,  Right  Hon.  William.— Speech  ag^alnst  a  rsdnotiosi  of  prIOM  «l 
wheat,  arising  not  from- Increased  abandanee,  bol  from  deeleased  abflity  to 
consume  manulketnres,  205. 

lacvoBTC  AMD  BxFORTs  of  spcdc  and  goods,  into  and  frmn  the  United  BtatM^ 
from  1847  to  1857,  p.  86. 

•P-— *an4  Bxports  of  Canada  for  1856,  1651,  1868,  1869,  p.  88. 

'      ■      or  M ANDf  AOTiTBM  into  United  States  from  Canada  in  1858, 1858.  (App. 

iii),p.a88. 

InusTET,  Hom.— Letter  from  Jacob  DeWItt,  Ssq.,  M.P.|  to  W.  b.  MoKmiIo 
^     B«q,M.P.,oiu    (App- XV), p- 889.  .  . 

ISMis,  Bar.  D.— Renuurks  on  part  taken  by  Dr.  Andrew  ThoMoon  in  loading 
' :. :  the  emanoipaHon  asoreaMni  in  SooUaad.    (App.  lU),  p»  882. 
iMYioODoffOsrr  RiMAMEa^  explanatory  of  Mr.*  Buchanan's  Folittcal  Opinions,  28. 
JAOKsoir,  General,  and  the  United  States  Bank.    hi.  Rmarks,  35. 
Jiwics— Quotation  applied  to  Mr.  Brown,  217. 

SnosLiT,  RiY.  Cms.— Misery  attendant  on  the  middle-men  or  oontraet  syt- 
"     tern,  JU(m  LoeJu,  82. 

Labour's  Politioal  Eookomt.— Hon.  Horace  Greely's  pamphlet  on.    App.  (IZ) 
'       p.  469. 
LAioira  Power.— The  money  power  vsrivt  the.    /»•  RmwrkM^  98* 

LaPATim,  Marqals  de.— Proposal  to  tstablisfa  a  nonartfay  satfomi^sd  by 
Bepabllean  Instltotions,  Ooopn'M  Buidtnei  in  fVwiiet.    (App.  I!>|  p.  •848. 
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^  Iduon,  Toitmto."«i-Lett0r  from  Mr.  fiRieppard,  adJrwed  to  Hon.  €ko.  Browtf  r 
'<  Tk€  Giobes  ptnonaliUet  nrlewed,"  S13. 

htatBj  Dr.  Kusia. — ^0emand  of  silver  In  Eastern  trade  will  yet  be  enormoias. 
Drain  of  Silver  to  thi  Eoit.    App.  (1),  605. 

LvflMTiB,  Karl  of— Letter  tQ  Waltingbam  gitrinjgf  his  opinion  of  the  armj 
assembled  at  Tilbur/,  1588.    (App.  VII),  p.  409. 

LlSTi  Db.— -Rastia  compelled  to  abandon  the  policj  of  Free  Trade  taught  bj, 
Btorchi  which  was  ruining  her  industry.  With  a  return  to  a  protectWe' 
policy,  prosperity  returned,  88.  Crises  ift  the  United  States  hare  \nrmr 
riably  occarred  simultaneously  with  reduced  turilf  and  large  imports;'' 
prosperity  invariably  returning  with,  and  oontinaiBg  simnltaneonsly  wtthi' 
a  proteotlTe  policy.    Der  IniertuUionai  Bandt^  69. 

**LmmF^OL  Amiiartf.*'— Letter  from  *M  Ixotrpool  Merchant/*  Monetary  R»* 
form  the  vital  consideration  for  holders  of  commodities  and  stocks,  whflt^ 
it  is  the  great  means  of  protection  to  British  labour,  201. 

IiPOXi,  John.-^<  Slavery  is  a  state  of  war  oontiaaed,  and  the  bondman  has  #^ 
right,  when  he  can,  to  break  his  chains  en  the  head  of  his  oppressor.  In 
the  changes  and  the  cliances  of  the  world  this  opportonlty  is  seldom  long 
dolayod.*'    (App.  lU),  p.  383. 

LonAV,  Sir  W.— Geological  Survey  of  Oanadn.    App.  (V),  p.  818. 

Lnmnmsr,  Lord,  Speisch  by.— The  beneficial  effrcts  of  the  German  Zollvmsln 
*  on  dmntstk  indnstry  In  GomuNiy,  and  the  loss  to  ths  niport  mannfactBicn 
of  Bngland,  48. 

MJMAVLkrt  Sir  James,  O.B^—donsolldation  of  the  Laws  of.Vppar  OmuMji 
App.  (Y),  318. 

■  ■  >  Lord.— -Bngland's  mIsgoTemment  of  India,  ftioyt,  85.  Opinion  of 
direct  taxation.  HM.  (App.  YII),  p.  409.*-MiHtary  standing  of  Mngland  U 
tfano  of  Obarles  IL  HMory  qf  England^  p.  4IO^.*4)eseriptiott  of  Bnglish 
navy  at  same  time.    Ibid,  410. 

MoOcTLtoOB,  J.  R.— VallacioQS  argammt,  the  dependence  of  British' maanfis»i^' 
tares  on  experls,  8t.*-«Fallaciooe  argnment  that  displnoed  labenr  will 
neosssarfly  Ifaid  otksr  and  eqnally  rsmnneratlve  employment*  Frindplr$> 
ofPoliHeal  £conos^,  68.  Errors  and  deficienoies  in  tba  teneWngs  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith.  IM.  (App.  I),  p,  242,  Quoted  by  Mr.  Gieely.  <«Wemigr: 
by  giving  additional  freedom  to  commerce,  change  the  species  of  labonr  in 
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tant polnmof  the  tolenee  of  F0\iUmX  loononj.    Jrfci»tii  4^  PomUA 
(App.  I),  p.  248. 
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in.    North  BrUuk  Review,  41, 
„.  Ifuml^  o^  aiid  haad«  eijiplp^d  ip  Now  yprk  ud  the  XJniM 

States,  aa  tar  ai  published.    Cwmw^  4 1  '  *"      '      "*"^' 

-  Proteeted,  are  sieklj,  51. 

■  on  ezporU.    PppendeAce  of  3fltis){,    J,  R.  McCMQchfe2. 

—  .     .  statistics^ of  Irish.  Globe  venue  the  Canadian  Fmrmer,  (XI),  164. 
MAMVWAorpKBp  articles  ^port«4  fironi  United  Stetes,  to  f<^r<^  G|»imViM,  SOtfc 

June,  leia,  p, 46.  '"       '        '"'   '  '  "^'^  '  '      ''      '     "'.I' 

lfA»OTAoroBaiw^-r-Pietttlon  ofBi^ilg^l,  ^ 

--??• SheiMdaDA  Binnla|phaM-r4)«fnt«tita  ioIl!nlie,«f,M«««f«tte 

OQ  subject  of  Gaoadiaa  tarUll  89. 

i(¥<>?S^rtr-Sjnje9hflilMjftclM^  C4wP^IitW^ 

iJMwtoCMapalwilM.    Spiteh «( CUiamMr •(  OMnwrai iii n^  t^  IKr. ifhJt 

App.  (V),  p.  a^e. 
^AMiuwi^  yuuomkt,  ipeeah  <iC-*la  aiMiw  lo  Loud.  l« jrii4bun^  mKtipg  ti^k 
I'     CMriMMij.  bad. Ik  pe^et  right,  to  pstt^p^hpr  hone  i^d^trj  Ia  apj;  if«(|  aba 

.    thMg^(ii,4a. 

XnionAL,  Sketoh  of  •-4o  the  Qaeen  and  tha  oth«  bfanqhii  of *I<otfrfritu». 
Holders  of  ttoel^  apd  ^mmMtttiei.  dAeaVM  hj  U^fala^pa  hm^Wfi^  ttm- 

.  ^•.  ^1  oTWr^tr  <>1>I  ¥94  M>ffJr  <«nUi|w'  P9^^A  M'.^.'  ^^ 

■nil  <l  hl4l»  bif«epaol^-4>ei»}e»aVft  poiidlllo»  of  thv  tra4o»  oovrnm, 
aad  maonfiMtorei  of  the  eoantry,  and  neoessitx  for  relief  90(l« 

^mantt  Bm.  W.  8.«»lk.  Bd^llaiiiA'h  fspUMlfoA  of  i^  oi;iKlmt(<^a  o(  tj^ 
idea  of  the  St.  Lawrenee  Canal.  8p.  Tbroafo,  p.  10.  Whir^  peld  ^ 
|fc.%cbjHl4ki>^qBVBn»Q9o(    §ff.  ^amfm,  \i^. 

ttama  and  Yolantatr  OfgMitaatiOD.'--yr»  99oba^n'»  l^leifp  f)9  oar  MgWm 
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lfett.r  J<»h&  Bimtitt^m.9m  HMO.  4^  iVlMiiM  hi  m^ay  panlf  ahi9lfl|e^%Bd,i«aK 

.  >     iwnrthct    ilrjmifrfii  •/ JfaWirt  Wbbmwh    (Ay^»^9.a4ft. 

^HavmAA  fllUMlf».t--«.BKtns  amitaitttaff  llanioriM  aobBittaft  bf  Br.  QoaU  to 
•' Board  orTtade,  dn. 
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with  no  n^ttHifi  wherb  4ba'lateeatr  df-  the^ailddle  aliaa  •oeabei  !•  te  oa- 
ateAsiT/»:  irith  thpfft  oC  the.  ^qKV^g  ^%-r^Ehe  pytdopin^pit  )99«^lPe 
baring  no  dinct  interest  ia  theeoi  thaj  ^qi^miftm^^W^  t#  iW.fratt. 

IteaainiT,  A^  ai|n»niided  hv  ««iiib|lMii  ^tHatUM  f^mimmOlfffW^  •Aff» 
(n),p.a47. 
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P&aTo.«^Aa  ialsmnl  Ounenoy  necessary  forl^yoHkinliaciion'B^bf  tio'Valne  to 
^rir4ittOri9fibllhAi[liltt€lt8e4MAito,9^^    II8M6,  98. 
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To  saye  it,  there  must  be  an  immediate  and  decislTe  change  of  policy. 
App.  (X),  610. 

Tabiw.— Deputation  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  manufactures  on  subject 
of  Canadian,  87.  Correspondence  between  Canadian  and  Imperial  Got- 
•rnmenta  relatiTe  to  the  Canadian.  Qhbe  vernu  th$  Canadio/i^  FanMr^  <Xn), 
169.  ComparatiTe  statement  of  articles  and  rates  of  duties  of  American 
and  Canadian.  (App.  Ill),  p.  283. 

Tatlob,  Jame6.-^Controlling  power  which  gold,  under  Peel's  Money  Bill, 

exercises  orer  the  Talue  of  all  other  commodities,  84. 
*  Tatlob,  James  W. — Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommending  the 
extension  of  the  Beciproeity  Treaty.  (App.  Ill),  p.  279. 

Tmnmomy  Alfred.— Motto  from  Ode  to  Duke  of  Wellington,  6. 

Thaokibat,  W.  M.— Misery  in  Ireland,  85. 

'  TmM,  London. — Cheapness  of  labour,  while  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  moneyed 
class,  has  ruined  the  labour  class,  and  enslaved  it  to  the  money- power.  In. 
JUmarkM,  108,  Rid,,  Thi  Globe  vtrnu  M<  Canadian  Farmer,  (YIII),  151. 
Admission  that  Patriotism  is  restored  as  a  «  National  Yitality,"  and  that 
Free  Trade  is  not  uniTersally  applicable.  App.  (Ill),  277.  Recent  exten- 
sive drain  of  Bullionism.  Reason  which  could  make  PeeVs  system  work. 
App.  (X),  504. 

Uhitbd  Statis.— Patriotic  selfishness  of,  33.  Present  Industrial  position  and 
prospects  of  the,  34. 

YiHBT  Dr.— Mission  and  trial  of  the  exponents  of  Truth ',  and  the  nature  and 

ultunate  triumph  of  Truth,  194. 
YmoiL. — Motto.    App.  (X),  p.  496. 
Yolnnteer  Organization^Mr.  Buchanan's  Tiews  on  our  Militia  and.    Mtlitia 

Brochurtj  (App.  VI),  p.  377. 

<<  WisTMiMSTXB  i2eviei0."— Absorption  of  the  precious  metals  in  Eastern  Trade, 
p.  604. 

"Wilson,  Right  Hon.  Jambs.— Extract  from  Speech  delivered  at  Hawick,  Scot- 
land, before  leaying  for  India.  Mutual  dependence  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  on  each  other.  App.  (Ill),  273.  Estimate  of  quantity  of 
«oln  in  circulation  in  India,  in  1860.    App.  (X),  505. 
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Yabmouth  Tribane,  S.  S.—- Amoant  of  tonnage  owned  in  port  from  1822  to  1862. 

(App.  VII),  p.  409. 
YiRBAVTON,  (1677). — ^Want  of  policy  in  England  which  laid  her  open  to  the 

tannts  of  Continental  nations.    Tht  Globe  vertut  the  Canadian  Farmer^  (III), 

124. 
Zbncpbon.— Internal  currencj  of  the  Greek  States.    In,  Remarks,  95. 
Zbuxis  of  Heraclea— Story  of,  Applied  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Sandfield  Mac- 

donald,  16. 
ZoLLTiBinr,  an  American,  the  interest  of  the  Empire.  Sp.  Toronto,  19.  I%e  GUbt 

vernu  the  Canadian  Farmtr,  (Y),  133. 

,  Gtorman— Speech  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst  on  beneficial  eflfeets  in  Ger- 
many of,  43. 

•  The  Globe  of  1848  qnoted  on  the.    The  Globe  vernu  the  Onadim 


Farmer,  (Y),  135. 

-Facts  regarding  German— Prindtp^s  o/  Social  Science,  by  C.  H, 


Carey.  Ibid,  (XIII),  176. 

-Necessity  for  an  American,  becoming  apparent  for  the  safety  of  the 


home  or  British  population,  p.  197. 


ERRATA : 

On  page  152,  in  argament  of  Article  IX,  sevenUi  line,  instead  of 
"  loyalty"  read  dUhyaUy.  ^ 

On  page  217,  fourteenth  line,  instead  of  "  1837"  wad  « 1847." 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL    UNTHRIFT; 

OR, 

The  Cup  of  Britisli  Prosperity 

AS    IT    UNFORTUNATELY    IS. 


<<Aotuin  est  do  Bepublioa" — ^The  Smpive  is  in  Danger.' 


NATIONAL    ECONOMY; 

oa, 

^FheCup  of  BiitML  Prosperity 

AS    IT  -eveBT    TO    BE  t 


«  BeaSeouulce^— ^  Tbe  Smpiie  oat  of  Danger." 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Thi  riR8T  illastratioD  shows  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperitj  to  be  a  Taittalus'^ 
CDp  aad  the  same  thing  is  equally  true- of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  except 
so  far  as  this  is  modified  hy  their  more  patriotic  Tarii&.  Pat  into  it,  what  yoa 
will,  our  prosperity  cannot  possibly  rise  aboTe  a  certain  point,  at  which  it 
escapes  by  a  WAsn-PiPi.  The  moment  that  prosperity  raises  the  price  of 
British  labour  over  the  low-fixed  price  of  gold,  (about  £4  the  ounce)  away  goes 
the  gold,  THI  0A.U8I  or  this  pbospirity,  as  being  the  ohbapist  artiolb  izr  thb 
BxroBT  karkit  !  and  even  when  not  annoyed  by  an  export  of  gold,  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  of  goods^which  is  surely  bad  enough,  for  it  is  surely  a 
most  inhuman  system  under  which  pbospiritt  is  thi  nkobssabt  icothhr  or 
OAUBi  or  ▲07RR9ITT)  Britain  encounters  the  still  greater  eril  of  haying  her 
internal  and  colonial  prosperity  interfered  with  by  continual  drains  by  Foreign 
loans,  and  by  India  (India  having  always  been  the  orati  or  British  Trba- 
SCTRs),  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  return  to  the  country.  It  is  obrious  that 
to  the  extent  that  Gold  goes  abroad  in  payment  of  goods,  the  demand  for  the 
Country's  labor,  and  oovsbquivtlt  the  prior  thbrrof,  is  lessened.  And  if  it 
is  an  injurious  thing  for  the  Country's  labor  that  Qold  should  go  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  soKRTHuro  which  is,  or  may  be,  a  comparatire  advantage  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  how  much  worse  that  it  should  be  given  away  for  nothirg,  which  in 
any  way  benefits  British  Industry. 

Bat— as  is  shown  in  the  srcono  illustration— there  should  be  no  wastb-pipr 
in  the  cup  of  Britain's  prosperity,  and  India  and  Foreign  countries  should  not 
have  it  open  to  them  to  introduce  their  syphons  into  our  national  cup,  but  ohlt 
ur  THB  DBPOSiTORiBS  OP  ITS  OTBRrLow.  To  Icavc  it  open  to  them  to  do  as  at 
present,  is  to  leave  it  open  to  Foreign  producers  to  prey  upon  the  nation's  vitals* 
It  is  to  take  our  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.  Our  gold  should 
be  retained  as  kovbt,  or  as  a  basis  or  security  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own 
people  generally,  till  it  completely  fills  and  overflows  our  own  national  cup,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  it  become  available  as  an  exportable  commodity , 

tor   KOVBT  IS  A  TBINO  ORBATBD  rOR  THB  INTRRNAL  TRADB  ALOKB,  and  ShoUld 

only  be  so  used.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  by  us  of  an  bicrlaxatio  or 
paper  money,  which  will  be  of  no  use  beyond  our  own  country  ;  and  in  these 
pages  various  modes  of  establishing  this  have  been  pointed  out— one  of  which 
may  be  better  suited  to  one  state  of  circumstances  and  another  to  a  different  state 
of  oiroumstanoes.  There  is  evidently,  however,  no  necessity  to  wait  till  a  more 
economical  system  than  the  present  be  proposed.  The  boon  of  paper  money  to 
the  masses,  to  business,  and  to  Banks,  can  be  attained,  and  the  independence  (^ 
the  country's  prosperity  can  be  attained,  even  although  by  our  new  system  ho 
dibxbot  oaiv  u  kbahtzmb  maob  ;  i.  e.,  although  paper  money  is  not  made  for  tho 
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present  a  legal  tender  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  mere  amount  of  the  gold  in 
the  ranlts  of  the  issuer,  the  banks  or  gOTemments,  speoially  held  for  the  security 
of  such  paper  monej. 

The  object  of  these  Illustrations,  and  the  following  explanations,  is  simpl/  to 
endeaTor  to  get  Members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  country  in  establishing  Banks,, 
and  in  establishing  a  paper  circulation  to  make  these  the  mere  handmaids  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  I  There  was  a  daj  in  the  Province  when  those  Banks  and  that 
circulation  did  not  exist.  And  was  it  then  the  intention  of  the  people,  in 
applying  for  these  to  the^egislatnre,  that  the  result  should  only  be  to  increase 
Foreign  Trade,  or,  more  properly,  to  increase  the  importation  of  Foreign  labor,, 
thus  uoaABDio  THi  PBOTiBOB?  So  far  from  this  being  the  people's  object,  it 
was  the  result  wMch  of  all  others  it  was  the  interest  of  the  proTince  to  avoid.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  though  they  have  been  the  best  possible  Institutions,  and  their 
X»aper  circulation  the  most  undoubtedly  safe  to  the  holder,  the  Banks  have  not 
realised  the  higher  object  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  their 
own  interest,  they  should  subserve.  They  have  been  little  more  than  Exchange 
Brokers,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  thing  else.  For  what  pur- 
pose then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  establishment  of  Banks  and  of  a  paper  circn-^ 
lattng  medium  demanded  by  the  people  ?  The  purpose  of  the  people  in  increased 
circulation,  could  only  be  xmoriasbd  ■KPLOTKSirT  to  Oavadiahs.  They  had 
been  told  that  thi  kori  monit,  thirr  would  vb  tbm  morr  drkand  for 
Oavaoiait  labor,  and  (as  a  necessary  consequence  of  more  biodrrs)  a  greater 
price  for  it.  It  was,  however,  concealed  from  them  that  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  had  already  iw  fact  been  violated  in  the  admission  of  the  principle  of 
the  money  law  of  Canada,  in  existence  before  the  Banks  were  created,  so  that 
fiRT8LT,^the  Canadian  Banks'  notes  cannot  safely  be  advanced,  except  to  partiea 
who  can  sooner  or  later  produce  something  convertible  into  Foreign  Exchange— 
and,  siooMDLT,  the  increased  demand  (that  apparently  greater  blessing  to  the 
producer)  »  rot  allowrd  to  shrd  its  bbwiqn  iirrLURwoB  ni  RAiBnra  thb 
PRI018  iVRX  or  coKMODiTiRS  FXTTRD  FOR  RXPORTATioR  J  for  the  Foreign  or 
Export  Merchant,  always  having  it  in  his  power  to  exchange  his  Bank  notes- 
for  gold  near  the  price  it  will  fetch  abroad,  will  not  of  course  take  wheat 
or  other  Canadian  exportable  commodityat  any  higher  price  ;  and  indeed  from 
this  price  has  to  be  deducted  a  margin  to  save  him  from  the  contingencies  of 
markets,  besides  the  freights  and  charges  to  the  foreign  market.    This  pirpb- 

TUAL   INOLIRATIOW   TO    THR    RARRBT    RAW    MATRRIAL    PRIORS    FOR    OUR    RXPORTS  is,. 

as  I  have  ftiUy  explained  in  the  following  pages,,  a  vrrt  brrious  oorsidrra- 
Tiov  FOR  THR  Camadiar  farmrr,  Rud  the  more  so  as  while  this  is  the  highest 
price  he  will  get,  thrrb  is  ho  orrtaihtt  that  hr  will  rvrh  obt  this  prior 
FOR  HI8  PROOUOR,  uulcss  he  goes  to  the  trouble  of  himself  sending  it  to  the 
foreign  market. — [From  <<  Britain  tU  Country  versus  Britain  Me  Empirt^  by 
Uaac  Bvdionan^  E$q,,  M,P.f  Hamilton.} 


ADVERTISEMENTTS. 


AMES,  MIUAiO  &  Co., 

(sucoMSOM  TO  acBOLifi  ft  Aicas,) 

MANUFACTURERS  OP, 

▲VD  WBOLXiALB  ABS  BVTAIXi  i^^AT-ffBft  IB, 

BOOTS  &  SHOES, 

NO.  16  ST.  PETER  STREET, 


EVANS'  COURT.  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 


Constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Boots  and  Shoes  of  every 
description  and  quality,  for  Ladies*,  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Wear. 


ALSO, 


Rubbers  and  every  variety  of  Overshoes. 

XL  r.  AlBU.  B.  ULLABD.  S.  J.  SCOTT. 


Umwn  4  GNILOS, 

CORNER  OP  8T.  PITKR  A  LSMOINE  8TREET8,. 


A  proper  regard  to  tbe  IndiutfT  of  llie  ooimlty  has  made  Hoainal  pn-maiamdj  Uie 
cbeapeit  market  In  tbe  world  for 


HBAB  QUABTEBS  FOB  THE  ABOVE  ABTIGLEB  AT 

BEOWN  &  OHILDS, 

OOBXXB  BT.  FBTSR  AKD  LSMOnrX  STBXSn. 

Their  yariety  of  BOOTS  AXD  SHOES  is  rarely  less  than 

ONE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    PAIRS. 

I 

OP  ALL  KINDS  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
0r*lii  ertdenee  of  aUUtf  to  oompete  with  other  eonntriee— Me  Beoobd  ov  Ezfobtb. 

Orders  by  Mail  jn'ompti:y  execvi^^—vxxrrarvtedaaiiafa^ 

BBOWH  &  OHIIiDff. 


B8TABI.I8HCD    18  10. 


VAVUVAOTOBSSS  or 


LINSEED   OIL, 

PAINTS,  PUHY.  VARNISH,  DY5  STUFFS, 

Oil  Cab,  Cement,  Calcineil  Plaster, 

Land  Plaster,  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime, 


VOS  VAlT,V99s 


FOBEIOK  XAQCHSI  ft  GHEKICAIS, 

Sugioal  LuftromeBts^  Wmdow  Glasft,  dec., 
8SSI&S  ^  A!c!(  SIHI^ 
mfiEt,  SMUm  AMI  IWaMUNO,  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  4  MUCTAM. 


fAGTO&T:  UtCHINE  CANAL  BASIN. 

OflFfoe:  926  8T.  PAUL  8TRBET, 


BENSDIfl  &  ASPDEN'S 

C 
A. 

A. 

A. 

PREPARED  mm. 


PUDDINGS,  BLANC-MANGE,  INFANTS'  FOOD,  ETC., 


AND 


T 


Receired  the  PRIZB  MBDAL  from  the  Rojal  OomxnlBBionen  at 

THE   INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  LONNN,    I 
m  ruu  lUAL  AT  m  ubosiiul  kuuixim, 

Beld  in  Montreal  dnriog  the  Tisii  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  hat 
TAKBN  PIRST  PRIZES  wherever  shoirn  at  the  various  Proylncial  and  Goon^ 
Szhibitioni  held  thronghoat  the  Province,  and  is  SUPERIOR  to  anjthing  of 
ihe  kind  manufkctored  in  the  UKITBO  8TATBS  or  ORBAT  BRITAIN. 

THEY    MAKE 

ne  Casadt  Sttii  Pace  Starck^ 
ne  Caiada  SUreraMs  Staich^ 
The  Caiada  Salia  Ciaie  Starch, 
Aad  Pare  Starchy  White  k  Blie. 

Worb,Eilfiir(Isliiir£li,C.f, 

oPFoeSy 
298  ST.  PAUL  STREET  . 


^ITBLANB,  LAFBIGADr  ft  Co. 


OEOBQE  MATTHEWS, 

No.  M  ST.  FBANOOIS  XAVIIR  STRUT, 

orroam  tb>  fost  omom, 

MONTREAL. 


Tli6MbMrib«n»  tering  been  oonneoted  with  the  ftbofebniiiiMifiMrtlM  iMi  loiirtee&  jmn, 
%Qi  lMT«  to  my  tiut  It  Is  their  delermiiuUlon  to  main  It  the  intei«it  of  thoir  IHen^ 
' pibllD  to ivpport  and  wnioBqige  Horn  tajnj'nar,  by  apAring  neither  traiible  nor  expenM 
in  procnrlng  every  modem  improvement  In  Maohinenr*  fro.,  whioh,  In  addition  to  their  pie- 
•enifattfe  atook,  will  enahle  them  to  fhrniah  every  deaoriptlon  of  Engraving  and  Frlntfaig, 
plain  and  omaoMntal,  in  the  highest  atyle  of  the  art,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  tlie 
meat  reaaonable  terms. 

CORPOiUTION,  RAILWAY,  AND  OTHER  BONOS, 

Dbbotvus,  bnvBijrcs  Policxh,  Nona, 

"DaUmAB,  BlXJ.a  OF  BZOBAHOB,     *  ClBOULABa, 

QnErmoATH,  Bills  of  Ladivo,  Bill,  Nora  avd  Lanan 

Xafs,  CBaQuaa.  HnADnroe, 

FLAsa  OF  PnornnT,  Deafts,  Labsls,  fro.,  frc., 

ENGRAVED  ON  STEEL,  COPPERp  OR  STONE, 


Wedding,  YWUng,  and  Boshieas  Cards,  Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  Konograms,  and  Book 
nates,  Engraved  and  Printed  in  the  newest  styles. 

ttAA,  KSSCS.  OlEa,  DOOR  PUTE8,  SILVERiriUIE,  JEVELURT,  AC.,  ERBRIIVEO  AT  lODEIMn  RATES. 

Jhte  <Paper  and  Bhwelopes  Errilxmsed  and  CPrinted  with  Crests, 
J€anofframs,  6(0. 

Staalta,  Che^Ber,  Notes,  BUIs  of  Exchange,  Bills  of  Lading  fro.,  kept  In  Stock, 
and  Betall,  at  Bednoed  Prices. 


NELSOII  4  19000, 

(•UOCEWOm  TO  NCtMN  A  MnTKRt.) 

inP^RTBRS  AMD  WMeLEftALKDBAI.BKSII8 

PAKR  HAMIMS,  GUHHtt,  tOOKHItt  MASSCt, 


LOOKING    Q  LASS    PLATES. 


xAavvAOTiJUBt  or 


Brooms,  Woodonwaro,  and  HsMMUr 

19 1  ST.  FST£&  STREBT, 


9bmtwclmmt( 

fmytttMiiiC- 

Cofn  Bfooi!. 

FanyOMii. 
WoodeifaR. 

Con  Dflsters; 

LookiMtaFIatR. 

FWFailL 

rami  Ul  J6VfflSf7> 

PajBteil  Tdii. 

PQierESiiiiinis. 

H^Mt 

GmiteiiilBniikft 

TeleEraiililatclies* 
Can  latclies. 
IMJoiaiassis. 

Porte  loBiiaies. 
Monerr^Uf^ 

Hood  Sldrts,  Belts  tBraa. 

Dl)]]8,T0IS,&C^&e. 

B.  A.  NELSON. 

AS.  WOOD. 

^t^  ««*%^ 


t.*. 


4c(iiOTi!niEET,IOIiTmL 


*^ 


I    - 


t&&. 


C'CU)}* 


Hollow  Ware,  AlbAQj  Patterns  and  Finish.     Smoothing  Irons,  Planed 

and  Polished.     Scales,  Fairbanks'  Patterns,  Platform  and  Gonnter. 

Castiogt  of  all  kinds,  Plain  and  Ornamental,  made  to  order. 


eANAL  liON  WORKS. 


THOMAS  PECK  &  CO.. 


MAVUrACTUBSBS  OF 


A  R)  O  W  f 

CUT  NAILS  AND  NAIL  PLATE*. 

SHIP   AND    RAILWAY 

SPIKES, 

2Q7   ST.   PA.UI.   STREET, 


OITY 

NAIL  AND  spmi  mnm, 

CANAL  BASIN,  (South  Side,) 

OFFIOS  ST.  PAUL  STREET, 

m 


J.  T.  BIGELOW, 


MAMVTAOTUBn  Or 


Ail  %\$$U  ^  ^dl  3$$pt 

PRESSED  SPIKES  So  CUT  NAILS, 

OP  BTIRT  DBSORIPTIOK. 

PRESSED  NAILS.  SHARP  ft  FLAT  POINTS, 

CLINCH  NAILS,  Light  or  Heavy, 
TRUNK   AND  CLOOT   NAILS, 

FinriBHIMO    NAELM. 

OQ«fesn\  Boofing  «nd  Slate  Naib,  Patent  BradB,  Oat  Taoki,  Lm  Sho# 

Billa,  Tobaooo  Box,  and  Floor  Barrel  Naib^  Zinc,  Oopper,  and 

Brass  Sprigs,  and  Oopper  and  Zino  Finishing  Nailsi. 


JUKire  Goods  kepi  conslantly  in  stock,  and  sapplisd  to  the  trade  et  lewsel 
sMiket  rates. 

VaQs,  Tacks,  4e.,  saade  aeeoiding  to  sample  if  reqnirsd. 


EAGLE  FOTJNDRT. 


8]  to  20  King  and  Qii^efi  Streets,  near  Canal  Basin, 

MOKTREAL, 


XAiruFACTiruB  or  all  xism  of 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

BOILEB  WOBE,  UOHT  ASH  HEAVT  FOSGDTQS, 
Machine  &  Arobitectoral  Castings  in  Brass  or  Ir«n. 


AUO, 


flietto  Piunpt,  Hud  Ttmft  »t  twIou  pMttru,  BoMteg  KMfaiaei,  Bark 
if  Mis,  teek  Setttin,  Forohaie  Blocki,  Power  P^mim,  Co.,  *«. 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXeCUTtO, 


lOmtliL  LEAD,  COFFEa  AID  BBA8S  fOM 


CHARLES  GARTH, 

fltnulm, 

CAS  FITTER,  STEAM  FITTER, 

GOrPERSIITH  AND  BRASS  roDNDER, 

And  Manufacturer  of  all  descriptions  of  work  for 

Water  anil  Gas  Wnto,  DisWes  ail  Brew iaias,  Suar  Befineries, 
li£lit  Houses,  ED{i]ieen,.&c.,  &c. 

ALSO, 

MAKES    AND    FITS    UP 

A  new  and  improYed  Low  Pressure  Hot  Water  Apparatus,  and  Gold's  Low 

Pressure  Steam  Apparatus,  together  with  all  kinds  of  Warming  Apparatus 

for  PahUc  and  PriTate  Buildingg,  Oonserratories,  Green  Houses, 

Vineries,  Hanufkctories,  Ac. 

Gas    Fitting8p  Plumbers'  and   Engineera'  Braaa  Work, 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  anclFiftingay 

Together  with  a  large  assortment  cX  Gcods  in  the  abore  line  always  on  hand. 


Orders  from  the  oouunirry  imHI  receive 
stncb  cuttention. 


OPNtK,  WORKMIOP  AND  FOtfiHNfY^ 

N08-   140  So   142  CRAIQ  STREET, 


A.  RAMSAY, 


DCPOBTBB  AND  DVALSB  IN* 


WINDOW  GLASS, 
PUTTY,  VARNItHit,  BRUSHES,  AC^ 

WHOLB8ALB  AND  RETAIL. 

Nos.  21,  23,  &  25  RECOLLET  STREET, 


AIENT  FOR 

Hainemaim  k  Negbaur's  Golors. 


GEO.  W.  REED, 

SLATE  4  METAL  iOOFEi 


AVD  DSALSR  IH 


SLATE,  MANTELS,  TABLE  TOPS, 

lEIBlFESlBIBEiSLVdDES,  &(C.,  &€„ 
NO.    14.3    CRAIQ     STREET, 


Keeps  eonstantlj  on  hand  a  larg*  atMrtment  of  Canadian  and  Americn 
SUta  of  the  first  quality.    Also,  Slate  Nails,  Lead,  Zinc,  Mantles,  Table  Tops^ 
Sinks,  ke.  SlaUng  in  all  iU  branches  fkithfblly  and  promptly  executed. 

OLX>    BOOFS    RMBAinBX>. 

>3- Orders  from  abroad   respectfully  solicited. -a 


MONTREAL  LAST  FACTORY. 

e.  w«  nii^  i  te,» 

No.  86  ANN  STREET,  QRIFFINTOWN^ 

aoNBVCTEB  BT  a.  a.  hall, 

VAvuvAonnuBs  of  xtsbt  bttu  or 

lasts,  $oot  ^xm,  €mp,  $tttU\m.  anb  Cleaners. 

A  Yim  8UFK.T  OV  THS  ABOVB  OOmTAlILT  OV  HAXB. 
Orders  addressed  to  0.  W.  Rno  h  Co.,  wUl  meet  with  prompt  atteaUon. 

8P0KK8  ASD  HUBS 

ON  NANO  AND  MANUPAOTORKO  TO  ORMR. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OFFER  FOR  SALE  OF  THEIR  OWN  MANUFACTURE 

80AP8,  CANDLES  A  OILS. 


JOHN  MATOEWSOH  &  SON, 


li 


J.  e.  HEARLE, 


m  k  62  $1.  f  &BAIN  $TK££T. 


McDonald  brothers  &  Co., 
TOiASSO  MESSHAIITS, 

AND   MANUFACTURERS, 

^TOBACCO   WORKS,    20   WATER   STREET. 
1        

Messrs.  FORESTER,  MOIR  &  Co., 

17  ST.  HELEN  STREET, 

Are  Aceato  War  tke  aal*  In  Caaate,  of  all  oar  To»*e«>«. 


We  monnfaotare  the  following  WELL  KNOWN 
and  FAVORITE  BRANDS: 


Lion,  5'8  k  10'b. 
Crown,  5*0  k  10*8. 

Union,  10*8. 

Diamond,  12*8. 

Anderson,  12*8. 

Huberton,  12*8. 


Henrioo,  12*8. 

Britannia,  4*8. 

Boyal  Arms,  4*8. 

Viotoria,  4*8. 

Foigei-me-not^  4*8. 
Ac.     &c. 


1  larie  asiortment  of  Leaf  Totacco  coostaitly  in  M 


Shippers  and  other  large  bnyers  can  pnrohase  from  as  with  unnaoal 
advantage,  our  Tobaoeoe  being  made  to  keep  in  any  climate. 


JAMES  McNTDER, 


COMMISSION   MKRCHAJVT, 


IMPORTER,  MANUFACTURER, 


AKD  WHOUSSALB  DEALEB  IN 


H^nf  mA  '^mnUttmtA  M0Um%, 


CIGARS,  &o., 


ST.  HEJLEN  STREET. 


iBllUfl  U    IBfll^lASU^^ 


TOeASSO  WAiEHOUSE. 


WEST  BROTHERS, 


JQBmKMB  19  KTEMY  DMOftlPTIOV  OV 


PLUG  AND  CUT  TOBACeOS,  CIGARS, 

&c.,   fcc. 


Office  and  Warehouse,  No.  6,  St.  John  StreeCt 


Faotost,  No0.  M  4  67  CoMiciiiiQinB  Snw 


ttdJSfiaM. 


HONTRRAL  TYPR  FOVNDRY, 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 

e.  T.  PAL86RAVE, 

PROPRIETOR, 

ST.  HELEN  STREET,  OOLBOKNE  STREET, 

MONTRBAL,  TORONTO. 


KAmJFACrCBES  EVBBT  OESCSIFnOH  9F 


CAST  OF  lABD  HETAL  OF  SDPEBIOB  OnALITT, 

And  estoemed  in  Oanada  for  Durabilitj  and  Jnstifioation. 

SCOTCH  AND  FRENCH  FACES, 

OF  THB  LATEST  STTLBS. 

Mr.  Palbgravi  acta  as  Agent  for  all  Foundries  in  the  United  States,  and 
constantly  has  on  hand 

HOE'S,  BUGGLESS  AND  GORDON'S  PRESSES, 

^tWii  &  f  H^i'jEi  ^mA  M^p, 
FIRST  cuss  BUCK  AND  COLORED  PRINTINO  INKS, 

AND  evkbtthhiq  kbckssabt  fob  a  rsarnsQ  office. 
b 


THE  LATK9T  IMPROVIMENT 


SE"WIN^a  MA.OHI2srES. 


'J  4^  c 

71    -y^  i- 


m  * 
5-^  Ha 


"BEEEY'S  PATENT  LOOP  CHECK." 

The  Subscriber  begs  most  respectftally  to  inform  his  onstomers  and  the  public  generally, 
that  the  arrangements  pending  the  granting  of  Letters  Patent,  are  now  complete. 

Intending  purchasers  -who  have  kindly  waited,  and  also  those  who  hare  purchased  Sewing 
Machines  from  him  within  the  past  18  months,  can  now  have  the  benefit  ox  the  improYement 
without  additional  charge. 

By  this  improvement  the  only  objeotionable  features  in  the  Hook  Uaohiioe,  (the  pad  or 
BRUSH)  ARE  DispsMSED  WITH,  thcroby  making  the  IIook  Infinitely  superior  to  tba 
Shuttle  for  any  purpose.    Call  avd  See. 

W.   BERRY,  Engineer. 


AimNDl  BlTi  &  (]ftH 
PAPEi  AND  ENVELOPE 


MANUFACTFEERS, 


AND 


WHOLESALE  STATIONERS, 


196   ST.   PAUL  STREET, 


MOKTSEAL. 


iOStiT  MIUEi, 


(Lftte  B.  9i  A.  UizxBB,) 


BOOK-BINDER, 


Importer  and  Dealer  In  oTeiy  deaoription  of 

Boob.  Papers.  Monery,  ¥all  Fajers,  &  ¥Mof  Skate. 

ABENT  FOR  LOVELL'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

COUNTING-HOUSE  REQUISITES. 


The  subscriber  would  respectfullj  call  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  others 

to  his  LARGE  and  WELL-SELEGTED  STOCK  of  requisites  for  the 

Goun  ting-Room. 


Striot  aUention  given  to  tTieJinest  styles  of 
LetteT  (Press  ^ooTcbinding. 

No.  60  ST.  FRANCOrS  XAVIER  STREET, 


JOHN  LOVELL, 

\xk\tx,  'Bixhh\tx,  §00kMnhr, 


AND 


BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTUREK, 

le,    18,   20  and    22   ST.    NICHOLAS    STREET, 

Seepeotfolly  directs  attention  to  his  Printing  and  BooKBiNDma  Establishment. 


HATING  A  YKRT  LAKGS  A8S0BTUENT  OF 

TYP8S,    PR8SSRS,    BXNB8RS'  TOOLS, 

Ac,  kCf  tCf 
HE  IS  ENABLED  TO  UNDBBTAKE 

eOOK  iHD  JOi  PilNTIIIi, 

AND  BLANK  BOOK  BINDING, 


OF  EVBST  DBSCBIPnOK. 

BOOK  WORK. 

INSURANCE  FORMS. 

RECEIPTS. 

PAMPHLETS. 

PROSPECTUSES. 

WAY  BILLS. 

PERIODICALS. 

BILLS  OF  LADINQ. 

CATALOOUES. 

BANK  FORMS. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

CARDS. 

RAILWAY  FORMS. 

CIRCULARS. 

HAND  BILLS. 

LEQAL  FORMS. 

FUNERAL  LEnERS. 

POSTINQ  BILLS 

&C.|   &c.|   Ac. 

Strict  attention  ^ven  to  all  orders,  and  all  work  done  at  the  Very  Longest  Charges. 
OrAnrm  ft^pm  Ui«  Ooimtiy  ivlll  i«e«tTe  iouRiedlate  attentloB. 

HONTBBAL,  December,  1863. 


From  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  October  23,  1863. 

Mr.  Lovell's  School  Books. 

We  find  in  Hie  Halifax  Morning  Journal  of  October  12tli 
the  fihort  article  which  we  subjoin.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
the  statements  contained  in  it.  They  prove  that  the  labors  of 
our  enterprising  Montreal  publisher  are  appreciated  as  thej 
deserve  to  be  in  the  Sister  Provinces : 

^^  On  Thursday  ^^^9  Mr.  McOeath,  the  intelligent  Agent 
^^  of  Lovell,  the  great  publisher  of  Montreal,  Canada,  ap- 
^^  peared  before  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association,  then  in 
^^  session  at  Windsor^  f(»r  the  poirpose  of  ejtplaining  the  ad- 
^^  vantage^  possessed  by  the  series  of  LpveU's  School  Books 
<'  ofei;  those  now  in  use  in  th^  Psovincqs ;  which  bo  did  m  so 
^^  clear,  concise,  and  able  a  manner,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
^^  hm  was  par(q)esed  and  passed  by  the  assraabled  Teachers. 
"  A  Committee  has  been  af^^ted  to  prepare  a  list  of  school 
^^  books  for  general  use,  to  be  submitted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester, 
^'  Superintendent  of  Education^  for  approval;  to  be  again 
^^  a^roved  of  by  the  Lefpriature ;  and  from  a  (fursorj 
<<  ^Qcamination  of  Lovc^H  Soriea,  Wf  hope  to  see  a  large  portikxi 
^  of  it  officially  authorised  for  general  use  in  the  schools  of 
"  our  Province." 


NOVELL'S  SERIES  07  SCHOOL  BOOKE 


J"AVING  long  felt  the  necessity  existmg  for  a  SERIES  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
J^  WORKS,  prepared  and  expressly  adapted  for  our  COLONIAL  SCHOOLS, 
te  Publisher  was  induced  to  attempt  the  supply  of  this  want.  His  efforts  thus 
ur  have  been  crowned  with  success;  his  books  having  be^i  most  generally 
elcomed  in  the  Schools,  and  most  favorably  noticed  by  the  Press,  of  British 
Forth  America. 

LOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  has  met  with  entire  success, 
aving  been  already  intStoduced  into  almost  every  School  throughout  British 
rorth  America.  The  General  Geography,  however,  being  considered  too  &r 
dvanced  for  young  beginners j  a  new  and  elementary  work  has  been  prepared, 
ntitled,  EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  book  is 
Qtended  as  introductory  to  the  General  Geography;  and  a  reference  to  the 
.ccompanying  ^<  Opinions  '^  will  show  how  fully  it  meets  the  object  aimed  at. 

He  takes  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  list  of  the 
5CH00L  BOOKS  already  issued  by  him  ;  and  to  which  he  will  add,  from  time 
o  iojne,  such  new  works  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  youth  of  the  Provinces. 


1.  UOYEUL'S  6BNEBAL  OXOGRAPHT,  with  61 
CdIqi«4  lUp«>  US  Beavtilbl  EngrftvlDgt,  and  a 
Tabla  of  Clookt  of  tli«  World.  Bj  J.  Qeorge 
Hodgini,  LL.B.,  F.B.G.S. 

(nia  Beak  b  MfwUly  MafM  tar.  >M  wOTtir  «r  MfWwHM  Mtk 
•wry  Oclin.  lull    j.  ui  fckod  to  «•  MtM  TiiiiIiim. 
i^  PBMla  ikMU  «  fkat  U  !•  !■  iMr  Ckll*«fi*a  to*i»J 

%  JA8T  LESSONJB  VS  GlCNttB AL  GJiOGBAPHT, 
irith.lCapt  and  ninitiationa;.  being  intvodnotory 
to  Lovell's  General  Geography.  By  J.  Qeorge 
Hodgin«,  LL.B.,  F.B.G.S. 

&  National  Arfthmetio,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adapt- 
ed to  Deotanal  Cnnen^y.  By  J.  H.  Sangster, 
Eflq.,]LA. 

4.  Key  tp  NMiowU  AjithmetlA.   By  ttaa  tama 

6.  SVuneniary  Arithmetio,  in  Decimal  CnrreMf .  By 
the  same. 

6.  Key  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetie.    By  the  safaie. 

7.  ElemeDtary  TreatJee  on  Algebim.    By  J.  H.  Sang- 

ster,  E»4.»  JCA. 

8.  Natural  Pbiloeophy,  Part  I,  laoladlng  Steiloa, 

Hydroetatlap,  ^e.,  &e.    By  the  tame. 

9.  Natural  Phlloiophy,  Part  II,  being  a  Uand^Book 

of  Chemical  Physioi;  or,  the  Physice  of  Heat, 

Light,  and  Eleetridty.   By  the  same. 
10.  StndenVi  Note  Book  on  Iporganio  Cheolitix.   By 

thewne. 
n.  Slrfft  Umow  in  BeientUla  Agrienltose.  By  J.  W. 

Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.B.3. 
ja.  Of  neral  PrincipleaofLangna^ ;  or , The  Philosophy 

of  Grammar.     By  Thomas  Jaflkvy  Bobertson, 

EBq.,lf.A. 
18.  A  Comprahensive  ^System  of  Book-Keeplng,  by 

Single  and  DonbleSntij.   By  Thomas  Jt.Joh»> 

jon,  Acooantant 


14,  Lennie's  English  Grammar,  fhll  bonnd. 
1ft.    Do.  do.  do.  half  bonnd. 

16.  Btodent'sGnidato English  Grammar;  or,  the  Way 

to  Speak  and  Write  Grammatically.  By  the  Bot. 
J.  G.  Armstrong,  MJL. 

17.  English  Grammar  made  Easy.    By  G.  G.  Yasey. 

18.  Classical  English  SpelUng  Book.    By  the  same. 
10.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barber,  M.B.C.S. 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology.   By  Mis.  Gordon. 

21.  British  American  Reader.  By  J.  D.  Borthwiok,  Esq. 
8i.  The  A-B-C  Simplified,  and  Beading  made  easy  to 

the  capacity  of  Little  Children.    By  G.  G.  Yasey. 
28.  Plnnock's  Improved  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  History 

of  England.     {Second  Canadian  Edition,)   By 

W.  C.  Tfcylor.  LL.D.,  T.C  J). 
2A.  An  Easy  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Badlments  of  Latin 

Grammar  to  Beginners.     By  Thomas  Jafrey 

Bobertsoii,lbq.,M.A. 

3\ks(  BmAs,  pfinitd  ^fom  ntw  St€t6oiffp6  Plaint  cmo 

25.  First  Natkmal  Book  of  LsMont. 
90.  Second        do,  do. 

27.  Third  do.  do. 

28.  Fourth  do.  do. 
».  Fifth  do.  do. 
80.  French  without  a  Master. 

n.  French  Genders,  taught  in  Six  Fables. 

in  iVvss,  dikl  will  sftorf^  te^mftlMsdt 

82.  A  School  History  of  Camda,  tnd  of  tb«  other 
British  Proriaces,  urlth  Illustrations.  By  J. 
George  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.B.G.8. 


Mg.  ADAM  MILLKB,  Tqb6»to,  und  M».  KOBBRT  MILLBE,  Moiniiiii  aw  the  Gkneral 
AceaU  for  the  Sale  of  these  Booka  throughout  Canada.  «  ,      ^  ,        «    ^      ,. 

Mb,  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  the  Genenil  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  these  Books  throughout 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNaWICK,  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  and  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

MoiTisAL,  DsJimW,  1863.  JOHN  LOVBLL,  iHi6to*«r. 


LOVELL'8   SERIES   OF   SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

PRICE  LIST. 


1.  UOVELWB   GENEBAIi   GEOGRAPHY,  witli  51  Colored  Maps,  113^^ 

beautiful   EngraviDgs,  and  a  Table  of  Clocka  of  the  World.      Bj  J. 
George  Hodqinb.  LL.B.,  F.R.6.S., $1  00 

[This  Book  Is  etpedallT  Adapted  fl>r,  and  worthy  ofiptrodnctlon  into,  everr  Col1c«e, 
Academr,  and  Sobooi  in  the  BritiBh  i^roTinces.  |y  Parents  should  see  tfiak 
it  is  in  their  Children's  hands.] 

2.  Easy  Leseons  in  General  Geography;  with  Maps  and  Illustnitions; 

being  introductory  to  Loveirs  General  Geography.    By  the  same 0  60 

3.  National  Arithmetio,  in  Theory  and  Practice,  adap'ted  to  Decimal  Cur- 

rency.   By  J.  H.  Samqster,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  60 

4.  Key  to 'National  Arithmetia    By  the  aame, 1  06 

5.  Elementary  Arithxnetio,  in  Decimal  Currency.    By  the  aame, 0  25 

6.  Key  to  the  Elementary  Arithmetio.    By  the  same, 0  65 

7.  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    By  J.  H.  Sangstsb,  Esq.,  M.A. 

8.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  I,  including  Statics,  Hydrostatics,  &c.,  &o. 

By  the  same 0  75 

9.  Natural  Philosophy,  Part  n,  being  a  Hand-book  of  Chemical  Phyucs; 

or,  the  Physics  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.     By  the  same, 0  75 

10.  Student's  Note  Book  on  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  the  same, 0  75 

11.  First  Iiessons  in  Scientiflo  Agriculture.     By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.B^. 

12.  General  Principles  of  Language;  or.  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar.  By 

Thomas  Jaffbet  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  50 

13.  A  ComprehensiTe  System  of  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  and  Doable 

Entry.    By  Thomas  R.  Johnson,  Accountant, 

14.  Iiennie's  English  Grammar,  full  bound, 0  25 

15.  Do.  do.  do.         half  bound 0  13 

IG.  Student's  Guide  to  English  Grammar;  or.   The  Way  to  Speak  and 

Write  Grammatically.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  M.A., 0  25 

17.  English  Grammar  made  Easy.    By  G.  6.  Vasbt, 0  20 

18.  Classical  English  Spelling  Book.    By  the  same, 0  20 

19.  Elements  of  Elocution.    By  J.  Barber,  M.R.C.S., 0  5(» 

20.  Outlines  of  Chronology.    By  Mrs.  Gordon, 0  30 

21.  British  American  Reader.    By  J.  D.  Qorthwick,  Esq., 0  35 

22.  The  A-B-C  Simplifled,  and  Reading  made  easy  to  the  capacity  of  Little 

Children.     By  G.  G.  Vasey, 0  04 

23.  Pinnock's  Improved  Edition  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England. 

{Second  Canadian  Edition.)     By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  T.C.D., 0  75 

24.  An  Easy  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar  to 

Beginners.    By  Thomas  Jaffrsy  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.A., 0  20 

Text  Books,  printed  from  New  Stereotype  Plates  and  in  good  Bindings : 

26.  First  National  Book  of  Lessons, 0  03 

26.  Second  ditto             ditto             0  10 

27.  Third    ditto             ditto             ; Q  20 

28.  Fourth  ditto             ditto             0  25 

29.  Fifth     ditto             ditto             ..., 0  30 

30.  French  without  a  Master, 0  25 

31.  French  Genders,  taught  in  Six  Fables, 0  10 

In  Press  y  and  unU  shortly  be  published : 

32.  A  School  History  of  Canada,  and  of  the  other  British  Provinoes^  with  Ilhi- 

trations.    By  J.  GfiOBGB  Hodqins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S. 

Montreal,  Deeetnbtr,  1863.  JOHN  LOVELL,  Printer  and  Publitktr,    I 


LOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  GEORGE  HODGINS;  LL.B.,  F.R.G.8. 


CITY   OF  TO&OKTO. 


Ei:tr«eti  from  Opinioni  on  Lovell'i  General  Oecgraphy. 


[  consider  th«  plan  excellent,  the  matter  ladidonsly 
lected,  and,  for  a  text^book,  sarprieingfy  toil  and 
mpicte. — Bishop  of  Toronto. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  is  calculated  to 
eminently  usefUi  in  the  schools  of  the  province.— 
shcp  of  Quebec, 

C'est  an  travail  prMenx  qni  fera  honnenr  4  votre 
esse,  et  rendra  an  vrai  service  4 1'Macation  primairo 
noe  enfaQ|s.— i^MAop  qfMontrtaL 

J'ai  pareoani  cet  oarrage  aveo  nn  T^ritable  inttfrftt. 
remplit  bien  son  titre.— JB<s4«(p  of  Tloa. 

Elle  m'a  para  pleine  de  connaissancos  varices,  int^ 
ggnntes,  et  trfrn  atiles  4  lajounesse  poor  laqueUe  ellea 
6  taM».—Bi$hop  qf  Ottatoa. 

I  have  careAillj  perased  it,  and  have  no  hesitation 
pronouncing  ft  a  most  usefhl  improvement  on  the 
eographies  now  used. — BUhop  of  Ontcurio. 

I  think  Mr.  Hodgins  will  be  admitted  to  have  exe* 
tted  his  part  with  much  Judgment  and  ability,  and 
at  the  work  will  give  general  satisikction.—CAi^JtM- 
7e  Bobhiion. 

The  system  Mr.  Hodgins  has  adopted  is  one  which,  of 
1  others,  is  altogether  efficient,  and  no  doubt  condu- 
re  to  a  clear,  easv,  and  practical  teaching  of  Geogra* 
^y.— Judge  Afondelet. 

The  book  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  Canada,  and, 
3th  as  a  Kcientiflc  production  as  well  as  a  work  of  art, 
deserving  of  all  praise.— JtM/^e  Aylwtn. 

1  am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  to  be  extremely 
^efHil,  not  only  to  our  youth,  but  to  ourselves,  children 
f  larger  growth.— ./udj^tf  Bcidgley. 

Je  recommande  avec  plaiidr  la  nonvelle  GiograpMe 
D  langue  anglaise  que  vous  vous  proposes  de  pnbiier. 
-Judge  Mortn. 


As  roffards  cunelva,  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  whico  the  magnificent  colonics  of  Britain  have  had 
Justice  done  them.— Judge  AlcCord. 

It  is  a  vast  improTeroent  upon  such  works  as  hare 
heretofore  been  in  circulation  in  the  country.— ^tr  W. 
E.  Logcat. 

I  think  the  work  a  very  important  one  as  a  standard 
educational  book.— 2>ean  qf  AfoiUreai. 

Four  moi.  Je  sonhaite  voir  au  plus  tot  rotre  conscien* 
cieux  travail  livr6  an  public. — Superior  of  Seminary  c/ 
St.Sulpice. 

Je  ne  puis  qne  rons  exprimer  ma  parfkite  satisfhction 
et  vous  teliciter  pour  la  publication  d'un  ourrage  qui 
fkit  autant  d'honneur  4  votre  presse  qu'il  doit  procurer 
d'avantagos  au  ^t^j%.— Director  of  the  Montreal  College. 

It  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labor,  and  of  conscientious 
eflbrt  at  accuracy  of  statement— ZWrector  qf  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  Schools  in  Canada. 

The  most  prominent  Ikcts  seem  to  hare  been  care- 
ftdly  gleaned,  with  an  arrangement  that  appears  to  be 
very  ample  and  lucid.— ilrcAdeaoon  Bethvne. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  general  adop- 
tion  in  schools  and  private  families.— ^robdeocon  OU- 
son. 

We  are  consdons  that  we  shall  be  consulting  the  bes<y 
interests  of  the  schools  of  the  Society  by  endeavouring 


to  introduce  the  book  into  every  part  of  our  charge^- 

I  Superintendent  in  B.N.  A.  qf  the  CoioniM' 

Church  and  School  Society ;  and  the  SuperintenikHt 


for  the  Diocese  qf  Montreal. 

1  shall  be  most  happy  to  recommend  it  to  the  schoolift« 
in  my  snperintendency,  as  well  as  to  heads  of  familie.\ 
and  nope  it  will  be  patronized  as  extensively  as-  It: 
deserves.- iZev.  J.  Gilbert  Armstrong. 

The  style  in  which  It  has  been  /^ot  up  and  the  l«wni?e»t 
of  the  price,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  It  as  a  to3ht»bnok-> 
fur  the  use  of  Schools. —i?ev.  Dr.  Mathieson, 
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It  Gontains  an  Immeiifle  amount  of  Information,  and 
yet  the  ityie  and  arrangement  are  so  natural  and  easj 
as  to  present  any  appearance  of  tedionraoM  and  dry- 
ness, and  greatly  to  aid  the  memory.— JZe9.  WeUkngUm 


I  confidently  antleipate  for  this  and  yonr  oth«r  school 
books  that  larse  demand  that  wiU  indicate  the  high 
appreciation  of  the  profession.— iiev.  Dr,  Wilke$, 


Yoar  Geography  is.  without  question,  greatly  In 
advance  of  an  others  that  have  yet  been  presented  for 
public  use  in  this  countiy.- /lev.  A.  F.  Kemp, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  superior  to 
any  work  of  the  same  character  and  size  extant- JZm^. 
Dr.  Wood, 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  displayed  much  ability  In  his  work. 
It  is  brief  but  comprenenslve :  "  without  overflowing. 
Mi.*'— Rev.  Dr.  Shortt, 

Tour  work  on  Geography  supplies  a  want  which 
teachers  have  long  folt  and  complained  of.— JZev.  Dr. 
Leadi. 

A  most  excellent,  and  in  all  respects,  suitable  school 
book.— JBev.  Dr.  Irvine. 

Such  portions  as  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  accurate.— Jfeo.  W.  Snodgfxtu. 

It  will  become  a  neoessi^  in  onr  semiiiailes  of  edu- 
cation.— JZW.  Dr.  Banerqfi. 

The  work  under  reriew  seems  to  merit  the  Uglieat 
commendation.- Aev.  J.  MUtaood. 

The  plan  and  manner  of  «xeoation  Are  both  adnli^ 
able.— iSev.  W.  Soott. 

The  fUniees  and  imparttallty  with  which  the  dlflbrent 
countries  are  described,  will  commend  it  to  general 
use.— /2ev.  E.  J.  Bogert. 

It  seems  to  me  Just  what  Is  needed,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country  In  its  matter,  form,  and 
pnoe.—ReP.  J.  B.  Banar. 

I  think  the  publication  of  the  work  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  ol  sincere  congratulation  to  the 
country  at  Uuige.— Jtev.  W.  S.  Dariing. 

Where  all  is  excellent  it  is  dlflioult  to  particularize, 
but  I  may  state  that  I  consider  the  introductorv  part 
deserving  of  espedal  commendation.— iSsv.  Dr.  Brooke. 

The  elassiflcatlon  appean  to  be  fliultleBs,  the  deflnl* 
tlons  concise  and  lucia,  and  the  information  siTen  in 
regard  to  the  derivation  and  pronunciation  or  proper 
names  is  verv  valuable.  It  is  indeed  mnUum  in  pmvo, 
and  will  doubtless  become  the  standard  Geography  of 
our  achooU.'^Bev.  I.  B.  Howard. 

I  am  really  delighted  that  at  last  a  School  Geography, 
almost  perfect,  is  provided  for  the  youth  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces.— I2e«.  Mm  Oarrff. 

Your  Geography  is  .all  that  can  bo  desired,  and  after 
a  thorough  examination,  I  am  convinced  that,  iVom 
Its  merits,  it  will  cU  onee  be  adopted  in  all  our  schools. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  admirable  in  plan,  and  a 
liue  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  enterprising 
and  liberal  publisher.  We  shall  at  once  introduce  it 
into  onr  senool.  as  its  want  has  been  long  felt— Aev. 
B.  J.  Bortkwiek,  Principal  <tf  the  OovHUy  <^  OarleUm 
JSenior  Grammar  School. 

The  plan  of  your  school  Geognphy  is  exctilent— 
jRev.  Dr.  Leitch,  Principal  qf  Queer^t  College. 

So  fkr  as  I  oa»>Judge,  ''Lovell's  General  Geography" 
iis  well  adapted  to  our  Canadian  Schools.- /2&.  A.  J. 
J?arter. 

II  hall  it  as  the  best  Geography  extant  for  our  Cana^ 
•dian  schools.  I  can  give  no  bettor  proof  of  my  appre- 
.eiation  of  its  merits,  than  by  introducing  it  immediately 

as  the  stsndard  text-t>ook  in  our  Acaoemy.— J.  Doug^ 
,4ies:Borthwiek,  PrincipcU  <^Hvntingdon  Academy. 

litis  my  intention  to  adopt  at  onee  tliis  Geography  as 
sa  toxt'took  in  the  Grammar  School  department  of  this 
jBstitution.— Tiev.  S.  8.  Meilett  PreeidaU  qf  Fietoria 


WhenHoomesto  be  known  by  the  pablie,  I  AoiK! 
..._!.  M^        X  ^         ^  extenalvc.  If  ncr 

of  British  North  i 


think  it  must  command  a  very  extonalve,  if  not  nmm^ 
8al.circnlatloninthesohoolaof~  ' 


e 


— iiev.  John  Cordner. 

^  Ko  existing  woxk  am  be  held  to  etoel  It.— Jbr.  i. 

deSoto. 

This  Geography— without  controreraj'  the  beet  i« 
yen  to  the  isriosh  American  public — ^will  do  med 
ward  exalting  the  popular  estimate  of  thia  braadi  d 

stody,  and  fostering  the  patriotiam  and  lojal^  of  oe 

people.— iZev.  A.  Carman. 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  Canada  is  not  only  pnfB- 
lug  her  own  school  books,  but  that,  as  in  the  esse  H 
the  Geography^  they  are  of  so  high  an  order  €»f  mtA 

It  is  much  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  onr  Casafiii 
youths  than  Morse's  and  other  similar  Geoenmhaea- 
Bev.  Benry  PatUm. 

A  boon  much  needed  and  we1l4imed.— ealealatri  sr 
once  to  save  the  minds  of  our  yonth  ftxHn  imprep? 
associations,  and  to  lead  them  to  cherish  asitioaal  aai 
patriotic  feelings.— i2ev.  Dr.  CTrgutarf. 

The  plan  is  most  excellent,  iBasmueh  as  it  eoalahs 
mnitwmin parvo,  and  brings  Into  one  view  an  Ubmtast 
mass  of  nsefol  information,  abridaing  the  labels  heti 
of  teacher  and  taught  In  no  onOaafv  dSMve^— Jsi. 
DAvidBiaek. 

I  am  mtt6fa  pleased  wHh  the  plan  and  Myle  et  fte 
work.  It  cannot  fkil  of  being  useftil  In  the  saheoh  fer 
whieh  ft  Is  Intended.— iKse.  J.  Qoadby. 

The  work  is  well  planned  and  executed,  oumiMhiw 
In  remarkably  moderato  beionds  a  vast  mnennt  ef  kh 
formation.  It  is  an  improvement  on  every  other 
school  Geography  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  »  lik^ 
to  take  a  chief  place  In  Osnadian  schools.— i£sv.  Ik. 
Willie. 

It  Is  certainly  the  best  and  most  Impartial  Geofr*> 
phy  for  the  use  of  schools  whieh,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  issued  fh>m  the  press  on  the  North  American  ooa- 
tinent,  and  will,  I  trust,  receive  fh>m  the  public  all  th» 
encouragement  it  so  eminentty  deserves. ->J2ev.  Dr. 


The  work  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  reauiremests 
of  the  schools  In  our  own  province,  and  will  do  good 
servico  should  it  find  a  phiee  in  the  sohoola  of  other 
lands —Aeo.  William  Ormieton,  D.D. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  beoome  a  TalnaUe  nadonal  woik, 
and  take  its  place  as  a  standard  book  in  onr  eehoois.- 
Mn.  Stieanna  Moodie.  ^ 

I  am  very  mueh  pleased  with  it,  especially  with  the 
portion  relating  to  Caaada.-^1#MS  Lynumk. 

The  plan  is  excellent,  and  answers  all  tlie  req«ta»> 
ments  of  an  intolligent  work  on  the  sableet— Ifirv. 
Simpson,  Principal  qf  Ladiea*  Academtf,i  ItAtnmm 
Terrace,  MontreaL 

In  issuing  your  new  work  you  have  supplied  tts 
schools  witn  a  valuable  auxiliary  for  conducting  tbs 
education  of  our  youth.— Aire.  E.  H.  Iom,  Prineipalef 
Yomng  Ladies*  Ineiitnte,  Beaver  Bali,  MonireaL 

1  rise  from  its  perusal  convinced  that  I  shall  be  sUe 
to  use  it  In  my  seminary  with  considerable  advaati^ 
to  all  concerned.— Afrs.  Gordon,  Principal  t^Laditt' 
SenUnary,  6  Argyie  Teitrace,  Montreal. 

I  have  carefoUy  examined  the  advance  sheets  of 
your  "General  Geography,"  which  I  thinktsagmt 
improvement  over  any  other  book  of  the  kind  now 
used  in  Canada— Am. /o*a  Tomtg. 

1  have  never  seen  one  arranged  upon  a  better  systsB* 
or  more  profhsely  and  Judiciously  illustrated.— TTtof. 
C.  Ketfer» 

Its  complete  description  of  the  British  colonies  flUs  a 
vacuum  not  suppliea  heretofore  by  either  foreign  or 
British  Geographies ;  while  the  style  in  which  It  u  eot 
up.  and  its  low  price,  cannot  foil  to  recommend  it  or 
general  purposes.— ifoa^  A.  A.  Dorian,  M.P.P. 
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Hot  obIt  to  the  GanBdian  ttsdent  will  It  proTo  a  boon, 
tmt  ft  niU  be  Iboiid  niefli]  and  entertaininf  eveiy- 
wbereu— ro^Vvd  ifelion,  If.D. 

It  is  a  work  well  oaloolated  to  attain  the  end  which 

Kn  lukire  in  Tiew,  and  wttlvndonbtedly  prove  inraln*- 
ymmm  text-book  in  the  hands  of  oar  Canadian  youth. 
~-^.JB.  MeiUenr,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  E»-JShiperiiUwdmt  </ 
JSdktocMoHjhr  Lower  Qmada. 

I  hATe  mnoh  pleaanie  hi  saying  thai  1  eoneeive  it 
to  be  compiled  with  mneh  oare  and  Judgment ;  at  the 


same  time  tlie  admiraUe  encravings  and  maps  add 
greatlT  to  its  value,  and  make Itln  my  opiniou  toe  best 
■obool  Geography  I  have  ever  met  with.— r.  Sterry 


Mttni,  M.Ar,  LL,b„  FM,a. 

Am  regards  the  manner  in  whieh  the  different  sob 
teeta  bave  been  treated,  I  eonsider  H  all  that  oaa  be 
2miTed.^An!kibatd Otttt,  MM.,  LJt,C.a.B. 

Tbe  editorial  department  has  been  carried  out  with 
a  talent  and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  highest  en- 
comiums, and  has  left  notUng  to  be  deelred.  As  an 
educational  book  of  the  first  class,  I  Ibel  confident 
tbat  it  will  supersede  any  work  on  the  same  subject  at 
present  in  use.— CAarte  SmaUtoood,  M.J>.,  LL.D, 

I  believe  that  the  Geography  will  prove  a  boon  to 
tbe  country,  and  will  have  a  most  hsppy  effect  in  train- 
ing  tbe  youth  of  the  British  provinces  to  risht  views 
or  tbe  great  extent  of  their  country,  and  of  the  variety 
of  its  resouroes,  and  will  largely  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  sentiment.— ilfeawadsr  Ifcrris, 

I  trust  that  the  enterprise  and  seal  which  you  have 
abown  in  thus  providing  a  work  more  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Canadian  stand-point,  though  by  no 


I  oonined  to  it,  wiU 
BiitB.— CMonel  WUmot. 


withtllei 


s  that  it 


lir.  Hodclns  and  yon  have,  In  this  volume,  made  a 
yei7  valuable  addition  to  oar  series  of  sehool  books, 
ana  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  enterprise  will  be  appro- 
Giated  by  every  Mend  of  education.— JsH/amJn  IroHb- 
aian,ir/>. 

A  mon  avis  U  devra  surpasser  Tattente  tant  dans  son 
ensemble  que  dans  ses  details,  de  ceux  qui  dMralent 
Totr  rempiir  la  lacuae  qui  exlstalt  pour  fa  langue  an- 
^aise  an  moins,  dans  les  Hvres  4  Tasage  des  4eoles.— 
XUetme  Parent,  A»naUmt  PrevhkckU  Seeretarjf  BaH, 

J'y  al  admir6  I'ordie  et  Tarrangeoient  des  matidres 
eomme  de  leurs  luoides  et  elassiques  dispositions,  qui 
aconsent  de  Navantes  recherehes  et  d'heureoses  oomU- 
naiaons.— JosQ)^  O,  Bartke. 

Je  ne  hasarde  rien,  en  disant  qu'D  n'y  a  pas,  en  g«o* 
graphic  de  volume  qui  pour  un  prIx  aussi  modlque, 
oAe  la  rianion  d'nn  aussi  grand  nombre  de  aetloas 
pratiques.—/*.  R.  Lafrena^. 

I  think  yoor  Oeognqi>hy  better  adapted  Ibr  schools 
than  any  one  I  have  seen  used  in  the  province,  and 
truat  you  may  succeed  in  getting  it  generally  intro- 
dneea— .^amv  J2o6ertMm. 

The  sections  relsMng  to  tbe  Korth  American  pro* 
vincee  are  peculiarly  valuable,  on  account  of  their  (iir^ 


ing.  In  a  eondenaed  form,  anthentio  particulars 
hitherto  not  to  be  found  in  any  sehool  Geography^— 
Alpketu  Todd,  JMrarkm  to  the  Legitlative  Assembly. 

1  cannot  wbh  yon  better  sueoess  than  your  excellent 
work  so  richly  merits;  and  1  trust  the  people  of 
Canada,  at  least,  will  show  their  appreciation  of  it  by 
its  general  adoption.— />mii6cn'  Moss, 

It  was  high  Urns  wa  should  have  a  school  Geography 
which  would  give  doe  prominence  to  our  own  and  the 
sister  colonies,  as  yours  does.— Bba.  Tkomas  jyJroM 
MeQet,  M.^. 

It  Is  Just  what  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  in  Canada 
for  many  years ;  and  I  hope  its  general  adoption  in  tbe 
schools  of  both  sections  of  the  province  vml  remune- 
rate you  for  your  onthiy  in  getting  It  ap.'^-JUka  A 
aambom. 


It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  excellent  school  book, 
and  Just  what  we  wanted  to  make  us  independent  as  to 
tbeAmerican  GeogTaphiea.-a  W,  WiAsteed,  Law 
Clertt,LeffMaHeeAssimblf.  ^ 

A  great  ia^rovement  upon  tbe  books  on  the  same 
subject  now  jeeneraUy  osed  in  this  province.— .fVeda- 
nok  OrifiHf  Q.Cm 


Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed  in  this  oountrr.— 
Pn^isssormdts^MeOm  Normal  Sdkool, 

It  is  aa  excellent  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
soon  supersede  all  oMier  Geographies  in  the  schools  of 
Canada— Chorfas  ^toMit,  JDJI.C.P.,  Frktdpai  of  Cbi- 
leffiate  School, 

Its  general  plan  Is  good.— 1^.  Xotoson*  Qasea's  Cbf- 
lege,  XIngstom, 

Having  looked  over  the  American  part  of  Lovell's 
General  Geographv,  I  consider  it  better  edited  for 
our  colonial  schools  than  any  Geography  now  in  use. 
— JMa  Oonmor,  Prtneipal  Niagara  Oommem  School. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  such  a  work  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state,  and,  to  show  mv  entire  approbation  of 
the  work,  I  shall  be  ready  on  its  publicafaon,  if  autho- 
rized by  the  Board  of  Council  of  £<lucation,  to  take  at 
least  8(f  copies,  thus  supplying  each  boy  in  the  Grammar. 
"        ■  r  charge  with  a  oopy.—J7.  .y.PAO/fos, 


School  under  my  < 

Prineipalf  Niagara  Senior  Qmntifi 

I  Ibel  sure  its  uae  in  our  Bobools  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  teachers,  and  beneficial  to  the  pupila— J<m»  Simp- 
son,  M.P.P. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  work  must 
come  Into  general  uaa  in  oar  Schoola — WHUam  Tassio, 
M.A.,  Princ^KU  qf  the  OaU  Qrammar  School. 

Un  premlnenee  given  to  oar  oisaoMNilry  b  a  foatare 
that  specially  commends  It  for  use  in  CanadiaB  echoob. 
— ItOtat  Parmaiee,  Inspector  q^  Sehools  in  the  Eastern 


It  represents  immense  labour  loyally  bestowed,  and 
Ugh  alms  patrioticaUv  advanced.  We  must  cherish 
and  appreaate  a  work  which  has  been  so  careAilly 
adapted  to  our  tastes,  and  suited  to  our  wants.— ^ea- 
nings  Taylor,  Clerk  AssistemU,  Lsgiriatkfc  Comndl, 

The  whole  work  is  maiked  by  learalng,  ability,  and 
tSMte.^-AnhibaidMaeaUmn.PrinolpalY^^'BBnUtom 
Central  Sehool, 

I  have  gvsat  i^easure  in  assuring  you  that  in  my  hum- 
ble Judcment,  vour  General  Geography  appears  to  be 
so  jndidous  in  its  arrangements  and  order,  so  lucid  in 
its  definitions  and  descriptions,— combining  copiona- 
ness  of  information  with  brevity  and  rimplidtv,  yet 
clearness  and  even  elegance  of  expression,— that  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  donbt  that  the  work  in  question 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  in  our  schools.- £.  S. 
M.  BouehetU. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  the  work 
an  excellent  one,  both  In  plan,  and  executfon,  and  well 
fitted  to  supply  a  place  wnioh  I  have  understood  to  be 
void  among  school  books.— T^komos  Jt.  Taylor. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  bave  never 
seen  a  work  better  adapted  for  tbe  use  of  educational 
intitutions.— iZicAord  Nettle,  SupeHntendent  </  Pisho- 
ries/br  Lower  Omadeu 

I  ftel  much  interested  in  Its  appearance,  and  I 
accord  to  it  my  unqualllled  approbation.— /oJka  Smith, 
Mead  Master  <^  the  Sigh  School,  St.  John,  C.  E. 

That  your  General  Geography,  with  mapa  and  lllu» 
trations.  will  have  the  tendency  to  advance  the  Impoiw 
tant  objects  which  it  proposes  is  unquestionable.  It 
Is  intelligent,  praotleal,  and  highly  interesting.— l^koi. 
Worthmgton» 
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CITY  OF  MOICTREAL. 


Eitneti  from  ()piiiioiii  of  tlie  OMiadlan  Pre«  on  Lovdl'i  Qentfnl  Goognpky. 


We  hare  now  a  Geogrtphy  whence  oar  young 
people  will  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  country  they 
live  in,  and  which  will  assert  in  the  ftce  of  the 
world  our  right  to  consideration  and  respect.— 
Montreal  Herald, 

We  think  Mr.  Hodgins  has  saeceeded  in  eomplNng 
a  Geography,  which  is  not  only  a  great  improvement 
on  all  that  have  been  hitherto  in  use  in  our  schools, 
but  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  possible  in  a  Geography 
for  general  uae.— Montreal  Gazette. 

There  is,  with  respect  to  every  portion  of  the  Globe, 
a  mass  of  information,  collectea  in  a  form  so  com- 
pressed and  yet  so  tiiU,  as  really  seems  incomprehen- 
sible.—Jfon^reo/  JVwMcript. 

This  is  the  most  important  work  which  has  yet  issned 
ftt>m  the  Canadian  JE^ress,  as  it  is  the  best.— CbrnmervkN 
AdoertUer,  Montreal 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  which  we  warmly 
commend  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  all  persons  en- 
ged  in  the  task  of  education.— TVue  Witnett,  Mont- 


real. 


G'est,  croyons-nous,  la  Gtegraphie  la  plus  complete 

3ue  nousavons  eue  Jusqu'ici;  nous  nous  permettrons 
GDC  de   la   recommander   fortement  aux  ma&sons 
d'Mucation.— X'Ordre,  Montrial. 

Merely  to  say  that  Mr.  Hodgins,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished author  ot  the  volume,  has  executed  his  work 
well,  is.  we  think,  but  paying  him  a  poor  compliment 
He  has  undertaken  and  discharged  a  duty  which  we 
think  few  could  have  achieved  with  equal  success.- 
Briiieh  American  Journal,  MontreaL 

This  work  supplies  a  want  long  ftlt  in  oar  schools. 
As  a  manual  or  Geography  it  seems  to  leave  nothing 
farther  to  be  desired.— Adio,  Montreal, 

We  think  the  rising  generation  in  these  provinces 
should  have  a  geograpnical  text-book  for  themselves, 
giving  a  true  history  and  correct  description  compati- 
ble with  their  political  and  social  importance,  and 
such  a  text-book  we  have  in  that  now  before  us.— 
Canada  Temperance  Advocate,  Montreal, 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoancing  It,  is  rvr^ 
respect,  the  beat  Geography  for  Schoola  uiat  w«  \a^ 
yet  seen.  It  mu9t  come  into  univermU  nee  in  Cazxt^ 
and  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  introdooed  into  achoei* 
the  better.— CArif  Man  Cuardtan,  Toromia, 

No  work  of  the  kind  oonld  be  more  eompletP' 
Toronio  Daily  Leader. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  this  work,  vlaci 
we  have  examined  carefully.  The  maps  are  accsn? 
and  well  engraved,  the  typography  is  excelleDt,  %a^ 
the  whole  execution  of  the  work  highly  crediub.'e  t« 
Canadian  enterprise.— Conociicm  United  Pre$byten» 
Magagine,  Toronto. 

Highly,  creditable  to  Canadian  enterprise,  it  cce- 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  information  suitable  tr  s 
General  Geography;  while  it  has  no  rival  in  the  ^ 
tailed  and  accurate  knowledge  it  aflbrds  of  the  exusi 
and  resources  of  the  British  American  prorinceK.' 
Canadian  Independent,  Toronto. 

We  consider  this  Geography  Ikr  saperior,  espedal? 
for  Canadian  schools,  in  many  respects,  to  anr  sim^' 
work  heretofore  available  to  the  public  in  this  om'  tn 
and  we  are  surprised  to  see  it  sold  fbr  only  one  do^ 
—Canadian  AgricuUnriet,  Toronto. 

It  is  correct  and  most  explicit  wHh  regard  to  enir 
portion  of  the  Globe.— J%mwUoi»  JXmUp  J^>eetator. 

We  have  careftilly  examined  the  contents,  and  oa 
safely  recommend  ft  to  the  fhvorable  conaderatioi  cf 
the  public  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Cawtitt 
school  books.— roronio  Evening  JonmaL 

The  introductory  chapter,  on  Matbematica],  Fbni- 
cal,  and  Political  Geography,  is  a  m  animal  of  cosose 
simplicity,  which  will  at  the  outset  enlist  the  appr»t»- 
tion  of  the  thinking  teacher.— JSTome  Jom^,  roroatei 

Such  a  work  was  needed  in  the  British  proriseH. 
and  we  feel  proud  that  we  now  have  one  erenr  wit 
worthv  of  the  oountiy.— Gcmada  Ckrietian  Jdiocaii, 
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Thb  inJormfttioii  la  derived  Irom  tlie  most  approred 
•onroet,  and  ii  Arranged  in  a  manner  so  sritematic  as 
to  afford  the  greatest  Ikdllty  tor  both  teaoher  and 
•oholar.— Quetec  Gazette, 

Ge  qne  M.  Lorell  vient  d'soeomplir  est  nn  tr6s  grand 
eflbrt  ponr  le  Canada.— JincmcU  de  Quibee, 

It  lis  exoeedinglj  weU   got  np.— Zin^ston  Ikdip 
Whiff. 

In  Canada,  we  ftel  assured,  it  will  find  its  waj  Into 
every  household.— Jttn^ston  DaUff  JfewM. 

"LoTell's  General  Geographj"  is  theyery  thing  that 
is  required  for  our  schools— most  ably  and  correotiy  got 
up,  handsomely  printed,  and,  in  a  national  point  ol 
▼lew,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  country.- J7era/d  and  Adver- 
tiser, King$ton. 

It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion.—Ikmdlcm  Daily  Free  Press. 

We  trust  to  see  it  adopted  in  our  schools,  in  preibr> 
ence  to  those  generally  imported  from  the  United 
States.— Zku/y  Prototype,  London. 

To  Canadians  this  is  an  invaluable  work,  as  it  is  the 
only  Geography  that  has  ever  done  Justice  to  Canada 
stud  the  other  British  rxovinoes.-.B6^^«^  JnteUi- 
ffeneer. 

One  of  the  moet  nseftal  works  ever  Issaed  trom  the 
Canadian  press.- (Mtoioa  Oazette. 

We  r^oioe  in  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  excel- 
lent compendium  of  Geography.— Cb^our^  Star. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  interesting  work  of  the 
Idnd  ever  published.— Coftour^  Sentinel. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  reoommendinr  it  to  the 
ikvorable  notice  of  teachers  and  ftlends  or  education 
generally.— Cotoury  Stun. 

The  arrangement  of  the  varied  contents,  for  con- 
ciseness, Is  admirable.— Cofisenwrffoe  Messenger,  Prt^ 
eotL 

We  hope  that  it  may,  m  soon  m  practicable,  be 
adonted  unifbrmly  in  all  our  schools.  —  JSTos/tii^s 
Ckmiele,  £elleviae. 

We  feel  warranted  In  extending  to  ft  the  fullest 
lecommendation.  We  hope  to  see  this  now  work  at 
once  introduced  Into  all  our  schools.— PefertervuyA 
Review. 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  those  engaged  in 
edncation,  and  hope  that  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
atmction  will  authorise  it  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in 
oar  pablio  sehools.— J^Vedbolder,  ComwaU. 

We  can  at  once  pronounce  the  Geography  the  most 
correct— certainly  the  best  adapted  lor  scnool  use— 
we  have  ever  seen ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  ees  it  on  evenr 
•ohool  desk  in  the  country  .^Jmim<fi«r,  Psterborouffh, 

We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  best  for  the  use 
of  Canadian  schools.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  well 
patronljvd.— Porl  Bope  Mesaenffer. 

We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  And  that  ft  is 
nperior  to  any  Geography  now  in  use.— PsrM  Ccmrier. 

Mr.  liovell  has  oonftored  upon  the  people  of  British 
North  Amerioaji  lasting  obligation,  by  Aimlshing  them 
aphy  especially  adapted  to  their 


with  a  school  Geoj 
local  wants.- 


Oaaette, 


From  an  examination  of  the  work,  we  should  think 
It  well  adapted  ss  a  text-book  fbr  schools  in  Canada.— 
8tan$teadJ9itmaL 

We  consider  the  Geography  one  of  the  best  extant; 
and  hope  it  may  soon  supersede,  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  nx>vince,  the  use  of  all  similar  pnblS- 
cations.— iSI.  Johns  Jfews, 


Loveirs  General  Geography  is  Canadian  wonder. 
In  fact,  it  is  Just  such  a  manual  as  we  would  wl«h  to 
see  introduced  into  every  school  in  Canada.— JTkftmonrf 
Otusrdian. 

Cette  G4ogri4>liltf  est  deetln^  k  rendre  nn  grand 
service  k  I'edncation  primaire  des  enfhnts.— Courier 
de  St.  Byacinthe, 

Nous  esp^rons  que  M.  Lovell  recevra,  par  la  vente 
de  cet  utile  ouvrage,  tout  Teucouragementqu'll  m^rite 
k  si  Juste  titre.— Ooselte  de  SoreL 

Cette  G4o|miphie  sera  d'une  grande  ntilittf'  dans 
toutes  les  ecoles  tiementaires  et  rendra  T^tude  de  cotte 
science  facile  et  agrOablo.  —  Z'^rs  Jfouvelle,  Three 
Rivers. 

The  work  is  oertainly  one  of  inestimablo  value.— 
Whitby  Press, 

No  other  Geomphy  contains  such  a  store  of  infor- 
mation respectuig  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions,  and  none  other  does  eoual  justice  to  the  ter- 
ritorial extent  and  boundaries  of  the  united  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  CnuAdA.—HwUingdon  Berald. 

Altogether  we  consider  this  Geography  one  of  the 
best  extant,  and  hope  it  will  soon  supersede,  in  tho 
schools  throughout  the  Province,  the  u«e  of  all  similar 
publications.— ^dverfiser,  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  done  much  towards  advancing  the 
educational  Interests  of  the  country,  but  we  question 
whether  any  of  his  former  efforts  equals  this  one  in 
importance  or  excellence.  We  sincerely  hope  this 
work  will  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools  at  an  early 
day.— J^osfcm  Townsh^  Qaaette,  Oranhy, 

It  Is  fUI  of  valuable'  infotmation,  is  beautifully 
printed,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  is  well  worth  the 
small  price  claimed  for  it,— one  dollar.— ^uvara  MaUi 

It  ought  to  have  the  patronage  of  all  the  Boards  of 
Education;  and  thousands  of  adults  would  receive  a 
great  amount  of  instruction  by  obtaining  a  copy.  As 
a  book  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.- FTtrnff or  jtferaM. 

'While  it  by  no  means  neslects  the  Geography  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  worm,  that  of  Canada  occupies 
the  most  prominent  position.— Paris  St€ar. 

After  a  careftal  inspection  of  this  Canadian  work,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to  be  a  valuable  boon  con- 
ferred upon  the  youth  of  the  British  American  Pro- 
vinces,—.arifisJ^  Conetitution,  Fergus, 

Its  plan  and  arrangement  are  both  admirable,  and. 
while  it  has  the  recommendation  of  brevity,  it  is  a  fhll 
and  complete  geographical  work.  In  these  respects, 
as  well  as  in  mechanical  execution  and  literary  ability, 
it  excels  all  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.— 
Whitby  ChnmieU, 

It  is  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  of 
the  kind,  for  the  use  of  schools,  that  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  students.  It  must  at  once  become  a 
standard  school  hook.— Whitby  Watchman. 

Mr.  Hodgins  has  conferred  no  small  boon  on  the 
youth  of  the  British  American  provinces,  by  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  this  very  excellent  school  manual  of  Geogra- 
phy. We  cannot  doubt  but  Loveirs  Geography  will 
speedily  supersede  Morse's  In  all  our  public  schools.— 
Ouelph  Herald. 

It  appears,  fh>m  the  opportunity  we  have  had  of 
examining  it,  to  be  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  expense.  We  trust  the  enterprising  publisher  will 
receive  that  cordial  support  to  wliich  the  merit  of  hia 
publication  entitles  him.— Ovelph  Advertiser, 

It  is  with  no  small  pride  we  announce  the  feet  that  a 
General  Geography  of  the  World  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  Its  contenn  devoted  to  a  description  ot  ('anada,  has 
been  published.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  those  at  the 
head  of  our  educational  concerns— superintendents, 
teachers  and  trustees— to  encourage  this  new  work.— 
Times,  Woodstock, 
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Tliit  to  ft  CftDftdiftn  work,  and  Is  pubUBhed  in  a  frle 
which  would  do  no  diMredit  to  the  flnt  nattons  of  the 
world.— 2>iiii0^  H^armer,  OcUt. 

It  b  reallr  n  credit  lo  the  prorlnee.  We  ftel  enre 
flMt  our  teeebers,  and  othen  baring  eharve  of  aehools, 
will  canne  it  to  be  used  almoat  exolntirely  in  the  edaoa* 
tlonal  eetabliflhments  of  the  ooontrr.—fvenin^ Jotimai, 
m.  €kMiheHme$, 

Heretofbre  Canadian  ehfldren  hare  been  eompelled 


tostodj  %/oreiffn  Geoj 
try  was  not  represenf 


K>Kmphy,i 
it^  as  it  is, 


,  in  which  onr  noble  conn- 
"    BO  minotely  and  tnlth- 


try  was  not  represented  as  It  Is,  so  miniiteiT  and  tmtn- 
inllF,  in  the  work  before  os.—  York  Btratd,  Hichmond 

Mr.  Hodgins'  work  is  free  from  dwarfing  the  interests 
of  any  people,  bnt  large  attention  is  given  where  most 
needed,    to  Canada  and  the  sister  colonlesw^Jf^^iis, 


It  meets  a  want  which  nothing  has  hitherto  supplied, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  wlu  work  its  way  info  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  schools  of  onr  land.— ITedb/y 
Ditpatch,  SL  THomtu, 

This  is  a  very  beautifbl  and  nsefhl  Geojmphy.  Jnst 
issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar.— Onimi  Kher 
Sachem,  Caledonia, 

We  may  safbly  predict  its  being  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  all  the  nhools  and  colleges  iaronghoat  the 
province.— GomiMosiM  Reporter. 

It  is  the  best  Geography  published,  and  we  can  oon» 
sdentlousTy  recommend  ft  to  the  attention  of  teachers 
of  schools  in  Canada.— ITopfe  Zeaf,  SanUM^ 

It  is  the  best  publication  of  the  Und  ever  Issued.— 
Omemee  Warder. 

We  highly  commend  this  Geography,  being  excellent 
beyond  all  competitors.— Cayuga  SetUmel, 

Not  only  as  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  literary  pro- 
gress, but  as  a  beautifhl  and  appropriate  sample  of 
Canadian  art,  we  must  congratulate  the  Publisher  on 
this  very  ooportune  and  praiseworthy  donation  to  the 
teachers  of  youth  in  Canada.— Jh*ttisA  Flag,  Briphtm. 

The  explanatory  and  descriptive  matter  is  of  the  moet 
nseftal  and  comprehensive  order.— ITetttMMi  JUporter, 
DnanmondvUle. 

The  present  work  eommends  Mself  at  once  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers.—  WaieHooChroniele, 

The  arrangement  of  the  maps  and  Aiattor  is  admir- 
able, and  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  attmctive 
to  the  learner.— SV.  Mary's  Argue, 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleaMte  we  hail  the 
appearance  of  this  work.— OstowaTindieator. 

We  earnestly  recommend  its  genemladopfion  In  mv 
schools.— Jffstftc  Jountalf  Samdmck. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  In  Intro- 
iSudng  it  into  our  common  schools.  Ko  Canadian 
youth  can  understand  the  geography  of  his  country 
without  having  studied  "LoveU*s  General  Geography.'* 
^fToodetockSaUineL 

As  a  complete  Geography  and  Atlas,  this  new  work 
is  superior  to  any  other  exmnt.  and  is  Just  what  is  very 
necessary  in  our  Canadian  schools,  ioto  which  we  hope 
to  see  it  at  once  introduced.— PerA  StoMdard,  St. 
Mary's, 

It  is  in  every  respect  a  most  excellent  elementary 
work,  and  admirably  adapted  Ibr  the  use  of  schools, 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  universally  adopted  as  the  school 
Geography  of  Canada.— iTroifi^ton  Tmei, 

R  begins,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  Canada,  and  Is.  in 
matter,  illustration,  execution  and  general  comeliness,  a 
credit  to  the  country. -Abr/btt  Messenger,  Simooe, 


We  hope  to  see  this  Geography  fntrodoeed  into  esr 
common  schools,  andgenerslly  adopted  ^  irael^ 
and  instructors  in  the  Canadas.-.fikr2JiB  TeU^/.  apk. 

This  excellent  book,  which  is  eradilable  to  emr  pdaS- 
lug  establishment,  is  well  adapted  to  the  ase  ot  o«rCte> 
adian  schools.- IToHMam  £c(mameL 

We  are  fhlly  convinced  that  It  will  pnnpv  lo  be  d 
great  utUity  in  our  schools.  It  should  be  highly  ptisd 
by  Canadians,  not  only  because  it  k  a  CAoMisa  mmk, 
but  because,  in  addition  to  Its  giving  a  asrtfeteetoiy 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  woild.  it  gives  n  fair  ra^ 
tion  of  prominence  to  the  Britkh  cci(iAm,'~Mnm^ 
Courier, 

In  every  fieature  of  tbis  work  li  exhibited  aeeuracr 
and  fUmess;  and  we  pronounce  it  the  most  vahist4 
book  tliat  ever  issued  from  a  Canadian  presa  — an  bae- 
our  to  Its  author,  and  creditable  to  its  pobllataer. — Gait 
Reporter. 

This  Is  one  of  the  best  woriu  on  Genorml  Geocrapfe; 
that  has  been  issued  fnm  the  press.  Wo  bone  to  set 
it  used  as  a  text-book  in  all  onr  scliools.—.ii^  Obter^tr. 

It  has  come  in  good  time,  lor  there  Is  nosebool  bosk 
more  needed  than  a  Canadian  Geography.    We  c  ~ 


f^ill  V  recommend  It  to  school  tmstees,  and  hope  ther 
will  immediately  take  measures  to  have  it  Introdaee^ 
into  the  cofflttoii  aohools.— Psoas's  IVvsa,  Jr^ntkUL 

It  is  infinitely  better  suited  to  supply  the  reqniremeo* 
of  Canadian  youth  than  any  American  pnUieation  of 
the  kind.  We  have  no  doubt  It  will  soon  bejrpneTailr 
adopted  ibr  use  in  onr  public  schoola.— .£j:|M«iiar, 
Stantfotd 

A  much  larger  apaee  is  devoted  to  Canada  than  li 
any  Geogn4>hy  now  before  the  people.— Aeis  En, 
Ifeuftnorwet, 

Mr.  Lovell's  endeavors  to  ptodnoe  a  Geogtnphr  thst 
would  contain  all  the  infbmiation  wMohoontdpoesilir 
be  desired,  has,  we  think,  been  entirely  snitfrnwifiil.- 
Piokm  0€uette, 

Our  magnificent  provinces,  which  In  Amerlcaii  Geof 
raphles  are  generally  passed  over  as  if  merely  a  speck 
on  the  oontinentk  have  for  the  first  time  reoaived  dai 
prominence.— IViw  Baamer,  Dsmdae, 

To  those  engaged  in  educational  puratdts.  we  otna- 
mend  "  Lovell's  Genena  Geography."— .ArorM«m  itf> 

We  donbt  not  Mr.  Loveirs  exertlona  wiD  be  da^ 
appreciated,  and  that  the  work  will  soon  baiBtrodaesa 
into  our  schools.— ^cycmee  Standard. 

The  work  Is  one  of  high  exoellenee.  and  w«  tmst  «JB 
be  adopted  as  a  standard  Inalleducationn]  institiEtioai 
In  onr  country.  It  ought  to  have aplaoe  in  evniy  hoa» 
in  Canada.— uirleton  Tlaee  Journal 

The  work  Is  very  ably  edited  and  eKoeedinaly  veH 
gotnp.^^pirUqrmJt§e,Barrh, 

We  hare  great  pleasnve  in  hailteg  tiie  n|ypearaaes  of 
this  new  work.— J^^sreoM  CkreuMe. 

Its  merits  are  many,  and  its  claims  on  Cteadlaafah 
ronagn  are  knperaHoe^^ihmm  Sigmal,  OoderkA. 

It  is  very  neatly   and  eorrsotly  exeonted.  giviaf 
snfllcient  Importance  to  this  portion  of  Her  Mi^astj'i 
dominions.    This  ftatnre  of  the  work  nlone.  sboild 
secura  ibr  tovell's  Geography  a  plaoo  in  every  sohsd    i 
in  the  rTorince,—Sha$monvUU  Adoertieeg^  ' 

A  repertory  of  geogmphiesil  knowledge  wirieh  kHsi 
due  prominence  to  those  countries  In  wliich  It  is  pii» 
dpaiiy  intended  to  be  used,  without  disparagement  I* 
other  countries.— OoMMMlkm  fioet,  ReasmietL 
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OITT  or  HALIFAX,  V.  t. 


Sztraeti  from  Opinioni  of  the  H«^  lootU  Pna  on  Lovdl'i  G«iMral  Geography. 


ThlB  work  rapplies  a  want  which  hM  been  long  and 
(erioosly  felt  in  all  of  our  Britiih  American  schools. 
We  can  with  perfect  confidence  recommend  this  book 
JO  teachers  and  beads  ot  families  thronghout  these 
Vorth  American  colonies,  as,  without  exception,  the 
''err  first  work  of  its  class  which  they  can  place  in  their 
children's  hands ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  immediately 
M>me  into  general  use.— .^Icodion  Jieoorder,  HcUifoue, 

y.s. 

The  remark  often  made  that  the  geography  of  other 
H)antries  is  bettor  known  by  the  youth  of  «ova  Scotia 
ban  that  of  tlieir  own  province,  need  be  no  longer  a 
act.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  the  woric  has 
x)me  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of  this  province. — 
Cftrittian  Messenger,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Its  plan  and  arrangement  are  admirable,  and  in  me- 
chanical execution  and  literary  ability  it  exoehi.  Mr. 
Lovell,  the  enterprising  publisher  of  Montreal,  de- 
lerres  all  praise  fbr  producing  a  work  of  so  much 
ralue  to  tbe  youth  of  British  America. —Ifomln^  Chrth 
tide,  Hali/itx,  N,  8, 

Mr.  Hodgins.  the  author,  has  given  to  each  conntry 
ts  due,  and  his  labors  are  like^^  to  meet  with  their 
'eward.— ifomin^  .S^,  Hdli/(Eue,  If,  3, 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  valuable  publica- 
ion.  Instead  of  any  recommendation  of  our  own,  we 
>elieve  the  public  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following 
^om  the  Superintendent  of  Cklucation : — 

**Tau]U>,  August  16. 1801. 

"I  hare  examined  LoyeU's  General  Geography  with 
lome  care  and  much  satisfaction.  Along  with  a  large 
traount  of  historical,  statiitioal,  and  scientific  inlbr- 
nation  on  General  Geography,  presented  in  the  most 
ittraotive  form  by  means  of  maps  and  wood-cut  IHns- 
rations,  it  seems  to  me  to  give  a  proper  relative  poei* 
ion  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,— «  griov- 
>us  defect  in  Morse's  and  other  similar  publications. 

"  Altogether,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
t  as  tbe  best  text-book  on  Elementary  Systematic 
iieomphy  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  continent, 
ind  I  hope  to  see  it  in  general  use  in  all  our  schools. 
"  Alkz.  Forrkstbb, 
"Superintendent  of  Education." 
-Presbyterian  Witness,  HcUifax,  N.  8, 

We  can  safbly  say  that  it  Is  a  work  weU  d«MTviiig  of 
the  patronage  of  all  educational  establishments  in  the 
provinces  or  British  North  America.  Our  advice  i«,— 
Banish  Mo/rse  ftom  every  school  in  these  proTincee» 


graphy."— iVtwimrlai  Wesleyan,  HcUifiuc,  N.  8. 

We  find  it  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
Elementary  Schools  in  the  British  American  provlnoee. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  bespeaking  for  it  the  ikyoi> 
able  attention  of  school  antnorities  and  teachers.' 
Tribune,  Yarmouth,  N.  8. 

From  a  oarefiil  inrestigation  of  Its  contents,  we  can 
say  that  the  author  has  been  highly  sncceesfhl  in  his 
endeavors.  Every  portion  of  tlie  glob^  is  treated  in  a 
eondse  manner,  and  the  letterpress  is  so  arranged  that 
the  information  deidred  may  oe  readily  got  at.  We 
eommend  the  work  especially  to  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  In  education,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Amedoan 
Geographies  now  In  use.— Jformn^  Journal,  KaHfisx, 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  for  the 
use  of  our  schools.  It  is  exactiy  what  has  been  long 
wanted  in  the  colonies,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
introduced  immediately  into  all  toe  schools  la  tbe 
country.— J9fi<Mft  Colomst,  Baliftue,  If.  8. 

The  one  before  us  being  of  colomal  compilition,  ti 
certainly  the  more  reliable  for  British  North  American 
colonists  as  it  contains  the  most  extensive  and  truthftU 
information  respecting  these  colonies.  We  hope  It 
will  soon  be  in  use  in  every  school  in  this  proyinoe.— 
Evening  Express,  HcUifax,  If.  8. 

It  seems  well  adapted  to  our  colonial  schools.  IXr^ 
Hellmuth  hopes  to  introduce  it  into  the  schools  of  the 
Colonia:  Church  Society,  and  it  will  be  well  if  ft  take 
the  plaee  of  the  many  lxK>ks  of  the  same  charaeter 
whicn  are  now  in  use  in  our  own  province.— CftlMtiA 
Record,  Hal\/dx,  N.  8. 

We  haye  much  pleasure  in  reooramending  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  the  public  generally.  The 
whole  sppearance  of  tbe  book  is  superior  to  any  similar 
work  that  we  have  yet  seen.  None  of  the  Geographies 
hitherto  pabUshed  have  given  these  provinees  the 

Eromineoce  which  their  growing  Importance  meritB» 
ut  in  this  work  the  want  is  suppliod,  and  on  this 
account  alone,  we  hope  to  see  this  Geography  feneoraUj 
used  throughout  the  schools.-^Eeporter,  Udtifaas,  K.  A 

We  haye  no  doubt  it  will  supply  a  usefol  plaee  In 
education,  particulsrly  ss  a  text-book  for  elementary 
aehooh.— Eastern  Chronicle,  Pictou,  N.  8. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  as  a  work 
which  supplies  an  important  desideratum  in  onr^bUO 
schools.— OMfcrntal  Standetrd,  Fietou,  If.  8. 
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OITT  OF  8T.  JOHlf,  H.  B. 


Eztraeti  from  Opinions  of  the  Hew  Brnniwick  Tnm  on  Lovell*!  General  Geographj. 


A  Waitt  Supflikd.— School  teachers,  parento,  and 
til  interested  ib  cduoatioual  mattere,  bare  felt  that  a 
Geography,  above  all  other  books,  was  required  in 
the  schools.  Mr.  Lovell  has  supplied  this  detidencv ; 
th^  plan  of  which  is  excellent,  and  is  adapted  to  toe 
▼onth  of  the  British  provinces.  It  is  emphatically  a 
British  North  American  Geography,  and  commences 
at  home,  as  it  should  do,  and  not  on  the  old  principle 
of  learning  the  yontb  everything  about  foreign  nations, 
while  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  ot  the  country  in 
which  thev  live.  We  wish  to  see  it  in  every  school,  and 
hope  it  will  supersede  those  now  in  uae.— Morning Ohbe, 
St.Jolm,N.B. 

An  excellent,  and  we  must  add,  indispensable  school 
book.  As  a  manual  of  Geography  it  leaves  nothing, 
as  flu*  as  we  can  judge,  to  be  desired.  It  will  neces- 
sarily lead  the  youthnil  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America,  and 
oanse  car  Juvenile  friends  to  eonnder  that  <*  where 
formerly  the  red  man  and  the  wild  beast  roamed,  in 
our  day  Christianity  and  oiyilization  claim  their  power, 

and  sdence  follows  in 

8t.John,N.B. 


I  their  path."— j^TetP  Brumwicker, 


This  excellent  work  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  these 
prorlnoee,— 41  text  book  wnioh  treats  of  our  own  ooun- 
ny.  We  trust  it  will  be  universally  patronized.— .ATew 
Brm$wiek  BaptUt,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

This  Geography  is  very  carefully  and  elaborately  got 
np.  It  seems  to  be  worthy  of  toe  encomiums  which 
all  of  the  first  rank  and  position  of  all  creeds  and 
parties  In  Canada  lavish  npon  it.—Moming  Freeman, 
S.Jokn,N.B, 

This  excellent  publication  completely  supplies  along 
existing  desideratum  in  our  provincial  schools.  So 
well  has  the  task  been  executed,  both  by  author  and 

Sablisber,  that  we  recommend  it  with  the  greatest  con- 
denoe  to  the  patronage  of  all  our  provincial  teachers 
and  parents.    The  publication  as  a  whole  ia  so  pecu- 


liarly adapted  fbr  the  use  of  British  coloniata.  that  w« 
earnestly  nope  it  will  rapidly  supersede  all  other  Gea- 
graphics  in  our  provincial  schools.— CoMTMr,  <SC  Jck», 

This  work  is  put  forth  by  a  Canadian  publisher,  and 
will  admirably  answer  the  purpose  intended.  It  ts  i 
useAil  publication,  and  might  very  well  replace  tbe 
Geographies  got  up  in  the  United  States,  where  oncie 
Sam's  territory  usurps  undue  space  and  notice,  and 
British  North  America  is  treated  as  it  were  a  not  much 
explored,  and  a  little  known  region  of  tbe  worid.  of 
which  it  is  in  reality  a  verv  Mr  and  ample  portion.— 
Head  Quarters,  St.  John.  aV.  B, 

The  Provinces  reoeive  a  lUr  share  of  spaee  and  de- 
tail, while  other  countries  receive  ftill  Justice.  Iht 
work  is  one  which  deserves  an  extensive  circnlatioD ; 
it  is  a  colonial  production ;  is  well  printed,  and  comns 
highly  commended  by  the  taoans  of  Canada.  We 
oheerfhlly  recommend  it  to  the  school  teachers  of  tbe 
province  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  tbe  faulty  Geo- 
graphies now  in  use.— Afomtnur  Newt,  St.  John,  y.  B, 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers,  and 
especially  the  teachers  of  our  New  Brunswick  school^ 
that  we  nave  at  last  a  Geography  which  seems  sintabie 
to  our  wants.  "  Lovell's  General  Geography  "  is.  in 
our  opinion,  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  suitable  con- 
tribution to  our  school  literature.  We  expect  soon  to 
aee  this  the  only  Atlas  used  in  onr  Schools  in  tbe^e 
colonies.  We  commend  it  especially  to  tbe  notice  of 
all  the  teachers  of  schools  in  our  province.  We  believe 
they  will  be  doing  a  service  to  the  pupils  under  their 
care,  by  ikrging  them  to  lay  aside  the  Atlases  previoosiy 
in  use,  andto  nrocnre  "Lovell's  General  Geography .*' 
^Albion,  St,  John,  N,  B. 

We  have  glanced  over  this  work  with  mnch  satisfiM^ 
tion.  It  fills  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  tbt 
schools  of  these  provinces.  We  predict  fbr  it  an  ex- 
tensive sale.— CArif^ion  ITatohman,  Sti  Jokn,  N.  B, 
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CITY  OJP  CUABLOTTSTOWN,  P.  K.  1. 


£ztraeti  from  Opinioni  of  the  Frixiee  £dward  liland  Trem  on  Lov«Il'i  Genonl  Geography. 

Education  will  doubtless  put  it  on  their  list  of  ap- 
proved School  Books,  and  recommend  its  adoption  bv 
general  island  UBe.^Extuniner,  C/u»rlottetown,  P,  B.  J, 


It  is  more  suitable  for  our  schools  than  British 
'Geographies,  because  it  sires  a  fliller  oescription  of 
*^  merica,  the  Quarter  of  the  fflobe  in  which  we  dwell, 
nd  with  whicn  we  ought  to  bo  best  acquainted ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  Aree  from  the  objection  to 
A  merican  works  of  the  kind,  as  thev  almost  ignore 
every  part  of  the  world  except  the  United  States.  We 
trust,  then,  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  lose  no 
time  in  placing  it  on  the  list  of  school  books  for  this 
Island.— /¥o<eston<,  ChcurlotteUwn,  P.  E.  I, 

It  is  a  work  of  unquestionable  merit;  and  is  a  desid- 
eratum to  all  school  interests.    Our  Island  Board  of 


It  reflects  the  highest  credit  both  upon  the  author  and 
publisher,  and  we  trust  thehday  is  not  distant  when  it 
will  find  its  way  into  all  our  public  schools  and  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  be  the  means  of  eradicating 
those  erroneous  and  pernicious  publications  by  which 
the  wants  of  too  many  of  our  district  schools— for 
want  of  something  better— have  hitherto  been  sup- 
pUed.— ifonttor,  P.  E.  I, 


oiTY  or  ST.  joiur,  ir.  r. 


VztnuHf  from  Opinions  of  the  Hewflmndlnnd  Tnm  on  LoreU'e  General  Geography^ 


We  regard  the  work  as  the  most  excellent  of  the 
kind  that  has  yet  been  produced.  It  is  highly  credit- 
able in  every  respect  to  the  genius  of  Britisn  America. 
^Si,  JokfU  Daily  Jfews,  HewfoundUmtL 

We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  of  oar  com- 
munity having  in  charge  the  education  of  youth.  It 
is  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  yet  so  simple 
as  to  prove  mpst  effldeut  in  Imdlng  on  me  minds  of 
children  in  a  proper  study  of  Geography.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  schools  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  testimonials  published  at  the  end  of  the 
work  are  of  the  very  highest  order.— PuMic  Ledger, 
J3t.Jchn9,NeutraiMdland, 


This  work  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  appears  to  be  not 
only  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  ot  schools,  but  very 
valuable  as  a  book  of  general  reference  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  It  is  compiled  with  great  care,  and 
the  varied  matter  it  embraces  most  Judiciously  arrang- 
ed, while  the  mass  of  Information  it  contains  gives  it  a 
completeness  which  characterizes  few,  if  any  other 
works  of  a  similar  class.  Altogether  the  work  before 
us  recommends  itself  to  all,  and  we  consider  it  should 
not  only  be  in  every  school,  but  that  it  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  every  library.— Afomtn^  Poit,  8i.  John$, 
HeuifaundkuuL 
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lovbll's  bbriss  ow  school  books. 


We  have  rawly,  prababJj  never,  seen  a  work  of  tlie 
kind  oAred  to  tfie  public  with  clearer  titles  to  BoeoeM. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  in  manv  respects  a  decided  im- 
proTcment  apon  the  geographies  heretofore  in  general 
use.  It  contains  a  variew  of  information  npon  matters 
on  which  other  Geogn4>hies  are  either  silent  or  inoor^ 
rect;  and  what  should  particularly  commend  the  book 
to  popularity  in  these  colonies,  is  that  in  tlietr  regard 
it  supplies  the  want  complained  of  in  other  similar 
worioh-while  comprising  all  the  leading  geographical 
and  other  interesting  inures  of  the  older  countries  of 
the  globe,  it  is  ear^l  to  give  ns  the  best  infonnation 
upon  every  portion  of  Bntish  North  America.— Acv- 
flmndlander,  St.  Jokns,  Jfew/<na»dkmA, 


This  book  meets  a  want  which  we  hare  Iob^  aoiliced» 
better  than  any  other  wo^  of  the  kind  wtth  ^rldch  «e 
are  acquainted.  It  treats  of  these  North  JLmefiesa 
colonies  as  the  homes  of  the  youth  for  wboae  iiMtrM> 
tion  it  is  designed.  We  hope  shortly  to  And  tbMt  thii 
valuable  workls  used  in  every  school  m  Kewftmtwllaad 
-'Teiegrcgth,  St.  Johnu,  Nentfcumdkmd. 

liOTKLL'S  GKNXBAL  GaOOBAFHT.— Wo  ba^«  litS* 
doubt  but  that  an  examination  of  it  bj  th  Boards  ^ 
Education  and  teachers  of  youth,  will  lead  to  iU  adap- 
tion in  the  various  Schools  of  thia  ooloBy.— &>>» 
QoHttt,  St.  Joknt,  yeufomiuUand. 


lOVELL'S  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

BT  J.  QBORGB  H0DGIN8,  L.L.B.,  F.R.G.8., 


61  SUPERIOlbCOLOUKED  MAPS,  113  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 
A  TABLE  OP  CLOCKS  OP  THE  WORLD. 


THIS  OEOQRAPET  is  designed  to  iiirnish  a  satisfaotoiy  rimmi  of  Geographical 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  to  give  equal  prominenoe  to  the  BRITISH 
COLONIES,  concerning  which  such  meagre  information  is  generally  found  in  works  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  found  a  suitable  TtsU-Book  for  chOdren  in  Canada,^  Nova  Sootia^ 
New  BrmiUfickf  A^ito#  Edapofpd  Jidamd^  New/bwidhndj  the  ^ati  and  WcBt  Indietj 
Australia^  ^ 

The  GBOoiuPST  is  on  Sale  at  the  Bookatores  in  the  principal  Cities  in  Bn^hnd, 
Irdandy  and  SooUand^m  Ccmada^  Nova  StsoUa^  New  Brtmswickj  /Vjnce  Edward 
Island^  New/iMtndland,  ^  &^§bA  W^U  Indies  AuHraUa^  <£0b 

PRICE  Si. 

Mb.  ADAM  MILLER^  Tommro,  and  Mb.  ROBERT  MILLER,  Mobtbial, 
art  the  General  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  this  Book  throi]^;liout  Canada^ 

Mb«  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  this  Book 
thioilg^ui  Nova  /Sa»lfa,  New  Bnmtwiek^  Prince  Edward  Idand,  and  New/cnmcBand, 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageous  Terms. 

JOHN  LOVBLL, 
Montreal,  December^  1863.  PMfukm. 


EASY  LESSONS  IN  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BT  J.  GEORGE  HODGIMS,  LL.B.,  F.R.G^. 


PXOTOIUAL  U4«VBT&ATXOVB  OV  YABIOU8  OSOOBAPBIOAL  TXSMS. 


admirmUy  adapted  ft>r  the  pufpoio  tbr 
ia  intended,  and^vre  have  no  doubt  it  wfll  have 


from  Opfaikm  of  tht  Cantdiaa 

It  a]  -       -^      

a  large  and  letdj  me.-^Monireal  BtraUd, 

The  deairn  of  tl)o  work  is  Indieated  in  (he  title;  tad 
when  to  lUi  is  added  that  U  is  from  the  


author  of  "Loveli's  General  Geographj,' 

~  it  to  &•  Ikrovahle  eon- 


of  the 

_     _.  j«    -  -'     we  have 

said  enough  to  neommead  it  to  &•  Ikvorahle  eon- 
■Ideration  of  the  Canadian  people.  But  we  e«n  stale 
fterther  that  we  have  lookBd  it  over  with  carSi  and  that 
we  consider  it  a  valuable  additioa  to  oar  soiiool  book 
Hiaiatafe.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  ceaM  Into 
genetal  use,  and  Mr.  JLovell  fowavded  for  his  meritari- 
cms  saurtkne  bjr  the  ale  of  aiaay  thowsands  of  oopife. 
— ifoaUvdrf  GoseMc 


ia  Qmtml  Owgraphy. 
Equal  to  aaj  work  of  the  kind  piiated  in  the  Onat 
SepnbHe.  The  object  tatended,  so  flu*  as  our  Judgment 
goes,  has  been  admirablv  attained.  Indeed,  in  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  Hodgins,  the  Deputy  SuperiBteadeat  of 
Education  for  Upper  Canada,  it  eoald  soaroelv  be 
etherwtoe.  The  ^bUsher  sa^rs  that  sneh  a  period  of 
time  has  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and 
sneh  cave  and  labor  bestowea  upon  its  revition»  that  it 
is  bettevedit  wUI  be  found  of  incalculable  beneilt  to 
the  youth  of  the  country.  We  agree  in  this;  and  we 
hops  it  will  have  a  large  sale.  When  once  the  work  is 
brought  generally  before  the  people*  there  is  not  a 
sobool  or  an  educational  institution,  public,  ptivat»^ 
rich  or  poor,  that  will  not  make  these  "Easv  Lessons" 
a  text-book  for  young  beginners.— Jftm<re«<^rVxmfar;^. 
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It  to  dfldgned  u  introdnotoiy  to  the  pabUthefs 
exceUent  **  Geaenl  Geognphy,"  which  laany  teachera 
consider  too  advanced  for  young  beginners,  and  1« 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpoce  for  which  it  Is 
intended.  The  arrangement  is  excellent  The  work 
contains  in  a  snutU  space  a  very  large  amount  of  usettel 
information,  and  though  intonaCd  for  young  beginners 
in  geography,  its  pages  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage by  "  chUdren  of  a  larger  growth. "  We  trust  that 
the  book  will  find  a  large  and  ready  Bale.—Montreal 
CommerekU  Advertiter, 

This  little  work,  though  complete  in  itkelf.  is  designed 
as  introductory  to  "  Lovell's  General  Geography."  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  reconmiendingit  to  teachers:  the 
aimplieity  of  the  language  and  converBational  IV^edom 
in  the  mode  of  expression  will  not  fail  to  please  the  Jun- 
ior class,  for  whose  special  benefit,  we  need  scarcelT 
add,  it  was  written.— JoMnao/  qf  MduccUkm,  MoiUrtal. 

Geography  is  a  delightfhl  study,  and  these  Lessons 
are  a  delightfbl  method  of  imparting  an  interest  in  it 
to  the  young.    The  sketohes  are  admirable,  combininff 
ingenuity  and  tact  with  the  use  of  easy  and 


great  ingenuity  i 
fitmiliar  language 


>r  language,  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  a« 

the  Earth  and  ito  appearance.  Time  and  its  divisions. 
Geography,  the  Hemispheres,  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
Itc.  The  trips  are  designed  to  connect,  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  the  objects  and  associations  of  travel  with  a 
raphical  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phy- 
fbatures  ot  the  principal  countries  in  the  world. 


SS^ 


We  are  glad  to  see  religion  discreetly  respected,  and 
loyalty  taught  as  one  of  its  lessons.— Pres&yferfam, 
Montreal. 

On  ne  ponvalt  tronver  nn  meillenr  systAme  pour  Td- 
dneation  de  la  Jeunesse.    Aueun  donte  que  Ton  s'em- 

Sessera  d'en  flOre  uaage  dana  les  tfcoles.— /la  Mmerve, 
ontrial, 

Ce  petit  volume  renfbrme  nombre  de  renseignmenta 
oompllte  avec  une  mdthode  qui  rend  ce  livre  indispen- 
sable 4  coux  qui  commencent  I'dtnde  de  cetto  brauche, 
et  d'une  utility  g6n«rale  poor  tout  le  monde.—Z«  Pairs, 
MontriaL 

EUe  est  adaptde  snr  nn  systAme  qui  dense  beanconp 
de  fhcilitd  aux  enfhnts  pour  ce  genre  de  lemons.  Nous 
le  recommandons  an  DApartement  de  TEducation  qui. 
nous  en  sommes  certain,  le  reoommandera  lni-m6me 
aux  Inspectenrs  d'Ecole.— L'Ordrs,  Mmtrial, 

Ce  livre,  d'apr^s  ce  que  nous  en  avons  tu,  ne  peut 
manquer  d'fitre  dminemment  utile  aux  6Mves  qui  tr^ 
queuteut  des  classes  dldmentaires,  s'il  est  adopts  et 
recommand6  par  le  Conseil  de  I'lnstruetion  Fublique. 
Cette  mesure  ne  serait,  ce  nous  semble,  qu'un  acte  de 
Justice  et  un  bienfkit  pour  les  «ooles.  Mous  recomman- 
dons cet  ouvrage  k  cause  de  Timportance  qu'il  nous 
Sarait  avoir  comme  livre  dldmentaire  et  aussi  pour 
onner  i  M .  Lovell  une  part  de  Tencouragement  que 
lui  mdritent  ses  constants  effbrts:  Enoonra^e  home 
talent. ^Le  CoUmUateur,  MonMal^ 

The  whole  plan  of  this  volume,  and  all  Its  IDustra- 
lions,  are  admirable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
work  will  prove  valuable  in  all  our  common  sohook. 
Mr.  Lovell's  enterprise  in  getting  up,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, his  series  of  school  books,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.— Ofkmlloii  Qwurdian,  Toronto, 

It  deserves  a  place  in  every  Canadian  school.  The 
easy,  attractive  manner  in  which  It  leads  the  little 
pnpil  onward,  stop  by  step,  can  searcely  fUl  to  Interest 
him  and  prepare  him  for  the  larger  work.— OoModian 
Baptiit,  Toronto, 

Simplicity  and  comprehenilTeneM  as  ngardi  the 
subject  have  been  deemed  the  chief  requisitef,  which 
have  been  therofbre  continually  borne  in  ndnd;  as 
well  as  the  aiding  pupils  by  maps  and  wood  cuts,  the 
flrat  mentioned  being  so  prepared  as  not  at  an  early 
stage  to  conAise  the  pupil  with  minute  details,  but  to 
asstot  the  text  in  giving  general  ideas.— iAMiMoM 
Evening  Timee, 

It  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  typograpbr,  admirably 
adapted  for  nse  in  our  public  schools,  and  we  trust  to 
see  It  soon  in  general  circulation  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   Mr.  LoveU  is  deserving  of  the  highest  r 


On  salt  que  la  gmade  g«0frrap1iie  de  M.  HMlstoa  a«i< 
gtfn«ralement  aceueillie  avec  fiivear,  et  c'«tsut  Jvb6m. 
Le  nouveau  travail  de  M.  Hodgina  sen  snrtont  wtm 
aux  eommencants.  Kons  approavona  fort  I 'antra 
d'avoir  mis  k  la  fin  de  chaque  le^on  un  rCsvastf  de  toetE 
cette  le^on  par  demandes  et  par  rdponaes. — Z^  Cev^ 
rier  du  Canada,  Quibee. 

A  most  usefhl  book,  one  that  ahould  be  put  Imc 
every  child's  hand  in  every  school  in  the  Proviso 
Well  got  up,  well  printed,  and  well  bound  for  tlae  pxicc. 
^Briiuh  Whig,  Kingtton. 

It  appears  to  be  well  calculated  fbr  a  scbod  bo^ 
being  simple  and  comprehensive.  Canada  baa  a  fair 
share  of  attention,  and  not  more  than  abe  BKrib 
The  work  is  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  aD  oe 
schools,  and  we  hope  ft  will  receive  such  patronas.- 
Frt9Cott  TeUgraph, 

The  book  is  itself  a  model  of  perftct  prfntteg:  tbe 


numerous  illustrations  are  all  remarkably  weO  exf> 
think  rather  an  improvement  on   tbe  maps  in  t^ 


aokul 


iler,  are  m 


I  his  press  within  t 
^Quebee  DaUjf  New$, 


cutod,  and  the  maps,  though  of  course 
'Mnk  rather  an  improvement  on   th 

General  Geography."— .ATews  and ^deooo/^^rcMUiff- 
Montreal  and  St.  John; 

Admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  fbr  which  isii 
intended.  The  arrangement  is  excellent.— IKw^aU  <a^ 
AdvertUer,  Kingtkm, 

Much  labor  appears  to  have  been  beatowed  upon  in 
contents,  which,  firom  thdr  simplicity  and  oomprebea> 
siveness.  will  be  found  well  suited  to  new  beginnen. 
and  is  valuable  in  everv  particular.  Wo  tmst  it  ma? 
receive  the  extended  circulation  it  deeervea.— X.omU 
Prototype, 

As  a  preparatory  work,  H  is  everything  that  coaM 
be  desired,  being  simple  in  style  and  oomprebenMre  m 
subject  Mr.  Lovell  is  doing  good  service  to  the  caaie 
of  education  in  this  province  by  the  pablication  d 
works  of  this  character.  They  supply  a  deaiderataa 
which  has  long  been  felt,  namely— text-books,  which, 
while  placing  Canada  In  its  proper  position,  will  be 
advantageous  in  a  literary  and  educational  point  d 
view  to  ue  rising  generation.- (Mtawa  Cititen^ 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  well  ealcnlated  t» 
insure  attention  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  and  beisf 
interested  he  wlU  be  apt  to  retain  the  information  m 
pleasantly  given.  We  should  be  d^  to  see  this  woii 
adopted  in  our  common  schools.— cbAotwy  Star. 

The  book  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  for  the  use  ef 
beginners  in  learning  geography,  and  we  never  cans 
across  so  excellent  a  work  for  yonng  children.  Wc 
look  upon  the  work  as  a  desideratum,  and  hope  that  is 
will  have  a  large  sale.  It  needs  but  to  be  known  to  b» 
prixed.— Peterborough  Examiner. 

We  would  recommend  its  use  in  all  our  schools  as  t 
will  be  found  of  incalculable  benefit  in  preparing 
children  for  the  "  General  Geography.*'— Aw-f  JEftyc 
Messenger, 

It  is  an  introduetory  book  to  "LoTell'a  General 
Geography,"  and  we  tUnk  it  admirably  ad^ited  to  the 
purpose.  Simplicity  and  comprehennveneea  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book.  We  hops 
the  public  wlU  give  Mr.  Lovell  the  enconiagement  he 
so  richly  deserves  fbr  his  enterprise  in  endeavoring  ts 
supply  a  desideratum  which  has  long  been  fbit,  i.e.,  a 
series  of  Canadian  School  Books.— Por<  Hope  Gmdt.     , 

The  work  is  entirely  Canadian,  and  reflects  greater^ 
dit  upon  the  spirit  ot  the  publisber,  fbr  his  entenrfee  ia  i 
Aimishing:  us  with  a  series  of  Canadian  School  BoolB^  I 
which  we  nope  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  tbe  potdio 
of  Canada;  and  wetnistthatthis,aaweUaaalllheother  I 
works  of  "  LoveU's  Series  of  Canadian  School  Books,*   I 
will  receive  that  attention  which  their  nsefhlaesi  and   i 
importance  merit.   We  wodld  call  the  attention  of 
school  teachers  residing  in  this  County  to  the  work;    ' 
we  are  rare,  tnm  a  cursory  glance  at  ito  content^  that 
it  will  meet  their  hearty  approval.— ifiu<<ivs  Chromok^ 
EeUmiUe, 

W  A  style  of  teaching  at  once  original  and  plaia-j«t 
what  ibe  little  Iblks  want  Canada  reoelvea  a  fuU  shaia 
of  attention,  which  ia  one  of  the  beanttea  of  the  booJL 
We  hope  it  will  come  into  general  use.  Mr.  LovcU 
deserves  all  praise  fbr  his  rapid  introdnelion  of  Csaa* 
dlan  Nationd  School  fiooka  in  the  hooM  market,  vA 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Canadian  to  eneoniace  him  ia 
his  elTorta  to  do  so^-^Ferth  Cornier, 
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»  I'Bdvoraon.   Ia  mode  qui  y  eft  tmH  poor  initier 


le 


or  la  J 


pbie 


qn'H  ianr  Impbrte  d'ftvoir 
exoeUent ;  «i  «  I'aytatage  d'in- 


es  ooBtiiieBiU  el  lee  m&n,  I'arrtte  dam  ehaqae  patb. 
Hi  lUt  ramoiiter  on  deeoendre  tone  Jee  fleuree  et  les 
iy|*f««  importantee  et  lai  fldt  Aire  one  premeaade 
tens  obaeaike  dee  prinolpalee  Tillee.  I/antear  troure 
B  moyen  de  oapttver  d'avantage  Inattention  ikttgiKe 
le  0OD  dlAre  par  nno  aneodote  amnieBte  «t  instniOQTe. 
-CbMrrier  de  St.  ^ooinMe. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  in  stutlng  that  It  is  well  adapted 
o  acoomplieh  the  object  aimed  at,  namely,  to  preaent 
a  n  pleanng,  simple  n>nn,  the  general  ontlines  of  the 
ttidj  to  as  to  instrnot  and  interest  without  conAislnff 
heyotKthAiI  mind.— f'osfeni  Towmhipt  QaztUe  OiM 
fJuSfbrd  County  Advertiser, 

It  hae  many  noyel  fbatoiee.  some  of  whieh  are  de- 
ided  Improyements.  Xlie  oonyersational  manner  in 
rhich  the  leawna  are  written,  is  Ulcely  to  interest  the 
teginner,  and  impress  them  on  the  memory.  We 
lope  the  work  may  meet  with  a  fityoraUe  reception 
rom  oar  tetMhonr-'Sfurbrooke  Qtuetie. 

It  ia  a  yaiiiai>le  addition  to  the  nsefhl  seiiea  of  school 
tooka  pnb&shed  by  Mr.  I4>yell,  and  which  should  be 
leneraUy  introdnoed  into  tlie  schools  of  the  Froyince. 
-Stanetead  Journal. 

Mr.  liOyeU  Is  justly  entitled  to  much  praise  ibr  the 
ery  enterprising  manner  In  whieh  he  undertakes  to 
nppiy  our  yovus  with  books  of  the  most  corapre- 
lenaiye  and  instmetiye  description.  We  would  adyise 
he  y  arioos  boards  of  school  trustees  in  North  WriUng- 
on  to  recommend  its  use  in  their  respeotiye  school 
ectiona.  It  should  be  placed  in  eyery  cmld's  hand.  In 
tyery  school  in  Upper  Canada.  For  simplicity  and 
iomprehenaivenesB  It  surpasses  any  work  of  a  dmilar 
dnd  hitherto  published  in  this  Froyince.— J»rMic&  Con^ 
tittUion,  FergvM. 

The  work  Is  one  eyidentiy  of  great  care  and  labor, 
Ad  we  know  of  no  better  book  on  the  satUeet  of  whieh 
i  treats,  so  well  calculated  to  assist  the  youth  of  the 
ountry.  The  publications  of  Mr.  loyeUare  destined 
o  eAct  a  world  of  good  in  this  country— many  of 
hem  are  specially  adapted  to  the  Instruction  or  the 
outh  of  Canada— they  all  make  us  know  and  love 
Canada  the  better,  and  enable  us  more  correctly  to 
inderstand  her  true  position  (not  in  a  ireograpnlcal 
ense  alone)  on  the  map  of  the  world.— FF%0dy 
Tkrxmioie. 

We  can  recommend  it  as  being  an  OKcellent  intro- 
luction  to  the  General  Geography  already  issued  by 
he  same  publisher.  The  work  is  neatly  got  up  and 
he  arrangement  of  the  matter  well  suited  to  beglnnen. 
¥e  trust  It  may  receiye  the  patronage  it  deseryes.— 
htelph  Advertieer. 

Thia  work  Is  written  in  a  very  ftmiliar  style  and 
iberally  illustrated  with  outline  maps  and  woodcuts, 
nd  wiA  be  found  a  yery  yalaable  contribution  to  our 
oeans  of  instruction  in  schools.  The  character  of  the 
Athor  of  "  fiasy  Xeasoas,"  who  manifests  an  intimate 
Jiowledge  of  tne  wants  of  the  young,  is  a  guarantee 
hat  it  is  a  book  that  wiU  take  hold  of  the  yonthiU 
Hind,  and  interest  and  delight  it,  and  we  have  much 
Pleasure,  therefore,  in  bespeaking  fbr  it  a  speedy  and 
:eneral  adoption  as  a  Jnyenile  class  book  in  our  schools 
a  this  section  of  the  country.— Omemee  W(trder. 

We  have  earefhlly  examined  this  work,  and  jive  it 
•ur  unqnalifled  approval  We  should  have  pleasure 
n  seeing  Morse  expelled  from  all  our  schools,  and  Mr. 
lodgins'  correct  and  impartial  geographical  works 
•ccupying  its  place.— <?im9^  Bertud. 

Tlria  work  is  intended  as  introductory  to  "  Lovell's 
aeneral  Geography,"  the  most  useftil  work  ever  pub- 
bbod  in  Canada,  it  is  so  coaxing  in  its  manner,  and  so 
winning  In  its  illustrations,  and  the  singular  attraction 
»f  its  mapSft  pictures  and  details,  thatyoutag  persons, 
re  doubt  not,  woUd  sooner  peruse  it  than  anymore 
ale  of  atttusement  It  is  very  beattttfhlly  got  up.— 
3<l{f  Stpofter. 


be  easily 

to  " 


.  bett  of  whieh  wette  aseeMdHable 
iian  eaterprise.  We  bespeak  fion  sdiaol 
teaohera  and  trastees  an  eTaminaooa  of  these  waiks 
issued  from  Mr.  LoyeU's  press.— JDvai^Hes  ii^nwsf. 

A  knowledge  of  geography  is  of  the  greatest  tatmort- 
ance,  and  that  sy^em  whieh  most  easily,  efflciSMly, 
and  cheaply  gives  us  this  Is  of  Oie  greatest  yahie.  Mr. 
Hodgins'  incomparable  littie  book  accempHlJhea  nil  tbia, 
and  IS  very  interesting  besides.    Most  artlhUy  does  he 


,       „.^ the  practical  object  el  oeeg- 

by  his  "  Conversational  Trip  over  Laac  aad 


i.^JSouth 


wile  his  young  pupils  I 

raphy^  by  his  "Convi  

Water."  in  oonduaioa  we  would  advise  aU  taubeis 
'  to  procure  this  book  immediately,  if  they  haye  the 
interests  of  thefr  pnpUs  at  hnrt—Tork Berald,  HUh 
mondBUL 

It  is  Just  the  thing  wanted  at  the  present  time,  as  it 
is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  '^  Lovell's  General 
Geognmhy."  It  must  be  of  incalculable  benaAt  to  the 
youth  of  the  country,  and  we  trust  no  time  vrill  be  leat 
in  introducing  it  into  our  schools,  as  it  is  puroly  a 
Canadian  work  and  gives  proper  prominence  to  Ca- 
nada and  the  other  British  possessions  on  this  con- 
tinent, which  Morse's  one-aded  aiBdr  does  not'- 
Onmd  JUver  Sackemt  Caledonia, 

It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  we  heartily  con 
it  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  sohool-4eachers.> 
Skncoe  Ihnee. 

A  new  and  valuable  little  work  on  Geography  well 
ad^rted  to  the  use  of  sohoola.-«Sf.  Mary'eVfS. 

Well  adapted  as  a  mdimentair  work  for  young 
geographer*.  It  Is  designed  as  introductory  to  tte 
^'General  Geography,"  now  unlyersally  adopted  in 
the  Canadhm  Itohools.— Oomadian  Poet,  Llndmg, 

TO  obviate  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  larger,  and  llxat 
Geography,  so  well  known,  Mr.  Lovell  has  again  had 
recourse  to  the  talehted  aid  of  the  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  and  haa  now  puolished  a 
smaller,  readier,  and  easier  school  book,  more  adapted 
for  becdnners,  and  in  every  way  calculated  to  be  an 
admirable  aid  to  the  teacher,  and  a  necessary  excellent 
guide  and  friend  to  the  young  scholar.  Altogether  It 
10  a  school  book  much  needed,  and  it  and  me  larger 
one  will  soon  be  the  only  Geographies  in  oar  Ccmmoa 
Schools.— Osyi^a  Sentinel. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  eartaialy  good,  being  wall 
ealenlated  to  Hx  the  names  of  plaoes  on  the  minds  of 
the  pupils.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  extensively  used 
in  our  schools,  as  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage 
to  vevng  beginnem— while  it  wfU  exhibit  a  tast  apme- 
eiatton  of  the  author's  endeavora  to  tarnish  a  pately 
Canadian  seilea  of  school  bookie  9Fai»rloo  Ckronhk 


We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Lovell  will  continue  Uto 
laudable  work  in  the  Interest  of  the  schools  in  this 
country  until  every  book  used  In  them  shall  bear  the 
impress  of  Canadian  talent  and  enterprise.  We  veir 
cheerfhUy  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  ill 
parties  concerned  In  the  education  ot  the  young.— 
£8»ex  Journal. 

The  <*Easy  Lessons"  wHl  be  ibund  to  be  of  yerr 
great  use  to  young  beginners,  beibre  commencing  the 
study  oi  the  "  General  Geography."    The  iUustfatioas 


are  well  executed,  and  wlu  render  the  work  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  Junior  pupils.  It  is  not  only  a 
valuable  work,  but  it  Is  entirely  Canadian,  wUeh 
should  entitie  it  to  be  received  with  ikvor  In  our 
sohools.— JforMom  Xcouomiet, 

An  excellent  and  appropriate  addition  to^ur  Oana- 
dian  sohool  books.  On  tho  whole  it  Is  Just  such  a  book 
as  was  lequired.— IFoodilodb  Sentktel. 

We  think  Mr.  Hodgins  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
admirable  mainner  in  which  he  hss  got  up  this  work, 
while  the  publisher,  Mr.  Lovell,  has  fiOy  sustained  hia 
long  since  acquired  reputation  as  a  flm  diass  book 
printer.  We  hope  to  see  this  Geogtaphy  immediately 
brought  into  general  use  in  our  schools.- itertfti  teh» 


Just  the  book  mqulied  by  the  beginner  in  the  study 
of  geography.  We  woula  recommend  it  to  achoA 
teacners  throog^hoht  the  country.— OEMMuiJaa  Slate»^ 
nsBa,  Sowmtueutne, 

A  more  usefhl  and  mteresting:  woric  eould  not 'to 
'  jntroduc^  into  our  schools,  for  the  me  oif  the  Hadat 
xakme^JBnterprlte,  CoUk^f^oood.  ' 
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on  u  lie  hM  begnn,  ao  thnt  in  «  short  time 
maj  liare  a  seriea  of  achool  books  equal  to  any 
oonntry  in  tbe  world,— books  edited  and  printed  in 
Canada,  wbioh,  without  seeking  to  posh  our  oonntrr 
into  nndne  prominenoe,  will  aooord  to  it  what  few 
tent-books  do,  its  doe  and  proper  position.— i^Mec 
Seoord,  Wmdtor. 

Tills  work  has  eridently  been  prepared  with  toit 
great  oare  to  adi^t  it  to  the  of^Moides  of  the  jnnior 
elasses  in  schools,  and  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  small 
children  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject—OUnton  dmrier. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  geneiml 
notice  as  an  excellent  school  hook.'-MerHekoiue  Ckro' 


We  hare  examined  the  work  thoroughly,  and  are 
of  opinion  that,  within  the  same  space,  a  larger 
amount  of  information  on  all  questions  appertain&ig 
to  a  study  of  the  earth's  surfluM,  and  its  pnysioal  and 
political  dlrisions,  could  not  be  embodiea.— .0rt<it/k 

One  of  the  simplest  and  best  arranged  Uttie  works 
of  the  kind  we  have  erer  met  with.  The  yonthl>a 
student  of  geography  is  led  on  by  such  easy  and  intoi^ 
esting  stages,  that  it  cannot  fUi  to  become  a  necessary 
book,  with  the  younger  classes  more  espedaUy.  We 
trust  all  our  friends  will  provide  their  little  ones  with  a 
copy  of  this  work.— 9FcUsr^  AdvertiHt, 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our 
leaden.  The  work  is  got  out  in  a  very  attractive 
form,  and  the  engravings  have  evidentiy  been  prepared 
with  much  care.— ifwtm  Signal,  Ooderieh. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  simple  and  compre- 
hensive, which  are  indispensable  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  intended  as  it  is  for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
Geography.  The  sketohes  in  the  little  work  before  us 
are  admirable,  combining  much  ingenuity  and  tasto 
with  the  use  of  easy  and  fkmiliar  language  in  the 
treatment  of  such  subjects  as  the  Earth  and  Us  appear^ 
ance.  Time,  the  Mariner's  Compass,  fto.  The  trips  are 
designed  to  connect  in  the  mind  of  the  pupQ  the 
objects  and  associations  of  travel  with  a  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  physical  fiSltures  of 
the  principal  countries  in  the  world.  Mr.  Lovell  is  a 
publisher  of  note  in  Montreal,  and  his  energy  and  per- 
severance is  worthy  of  the  warmest  commendation, 
and  his  eflbrts  to  place  good  and  reliable  school  books 
before  the  public  are  deserving  of  encouragement  by 
the  people  of  aU  the  Frovinoes.  These  "  £asy  Les- 
sons," are  well  adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed 
at,  namely,  to  present  in  a  pleasing  and  simple  form 
the  general  outiines  of  the  study  of  geography,  so  as  to 
instruct  and  interest  without  confusing  tne  youthfUl 
mind.  Simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  book,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  tnat  it  will  prove  highly  useful  in  our  com- 
mon schoob  throughout  the  dty  and  country.  This 
work  was  evidentiy  prepared  with  much  care  to  adapt 
it  to  the  capacities  ot  the  Junior  classes  in  schools,  and 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  snmll  children  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  sntject.  For  this  purpose 
the  subject  is  divided  oifinto  conversations  or  reading 
lessons,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation, 
testing  the  scholar  upon  the  matter  he  has  Just  read, 
a  metibod  of  proceedmg  which  certainly  seems  calcu- 
lated to  forward  the  pupil  very  materiallv  with  his 
studies,  and  to  inculcate  the  good  habit  of  attentive- 
nees  to  the  reading  lesson.  In  it  religion  is  discreetiy 
respected,  and  loyalty  taught  as  one  of  its  lessons. 
There  is  one  excellent  feature  about  this  littie  geogra- 
phy, it  is  emphatically  a  British  American  book,  and 
commences  at  home  as  it  should  do,  and  not  on  the 
old  principle  of  learning  the  youth  everything  about 
foreign  nations,  wldle  ihey  are  kept  in  Ignoranco 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  It  is  a  wotk  of  80 
pages,  and  is  got  up  in  a  neat  and  compact  style.— 
Jfomln^  CftroitieCe,  mOifax,  N.  8,  '^     ^ 

It  seems  to  us  admirably  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
yonnff  children.  We  prefer  Lovell's  Geograpny  to  any 
American  publications  of  the  same  kind  that  have  come 
andaronrnottoe.— Pre«^teriai»iran«s,iKiliA»,jy.A  I 


^U^^^  *•  lntr«dooe  to  the  ttotiee  <rf  . 

I5^??k1  ^  J^^wns  in  General  Geography/^  ' 
*?«W  ^J>fPPy  to  see  Lovell's  serlesol  sSm^I  bi 
introduced  into  general  use  in  the  schools  of  mm  \ 
▼Ince.— /Vo9tMe£il  fFesleyaih  HaiifkMX,  If.  S. 

^#^TSi''  8™»  o»  School  Books.  —The  i 
of  enlightened  enterprise  deserves  publie  pnt>^ 
and  we  are  happy  to  embrace  an  opportnai^^i^ 

tXn^iJSS'^t  *'*?  *£  I«bllcadmSru^imr&1 
twentv  books  have  already  been  brongbt  oot,  j  ' 
of  which  deserve  special  notice.  WefMutlbo 
content  ourselves  by  a  word  or  two  ocnomi^ 
;«  Easy  Lessons  in  General  Geography/*  by  Mr.  Hi 
gins,  the  Deputy  8uperinten<^r  oT  Edventioa  U 
Upper  Canada,    ft  is  a  most  attractive  book  of  «t1 

firdifi'ifiSisssi^^^^^^^^ 

must  render  tiie  study  a  pleasant  recreation.  Tbe^ 
veraational  trip  through  the  several  conntriec  bK^ri 
before  the  pupil,  must  fasten  his  attention  upon  t^ 
Md  Induce  in  him  a  wish  to  know  more  abrat  tta 
The  maps  are  clear,  and  distinctiy  marked  and  c«M 
The  wood-cuts  of  cities  and  animals  are  verfwvi 
executed.  We  doubt  not  that  teachers  wfll  adoK^ 
book  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  its  exeeUenoM' 
Ckriatum  Me^nnger,  Bal^fiuc,  N.  B. 
K^%^^r^  former  occasion,  expressed  onr  high  epi 
^^PS [  LoyeU's  General  Geography.'*  We  mvl^ 
aaythatthe  later  pubUcationl-^*i»Lew(ms^lJ 
ral  Geography  "-is  equaUy  commendable. 
.  Jll?*?  ^  rooomm-nd,  with  every  eonfideBC^.  ^ 
■ever^  ^*m  books  on  Arithmetic,  Natnml  PhUoiiipfe| 
Si?"ol^'  ?a«>W»  »nd  Latin  Grammar,  ElociSl 
and  Chronology.  We  really  hope  that  Umc  bS 
wUl  soon  be  Introduoed  inio  every  school  In  Rf-i 
&^J?^  •■  ^«"  «  tiirouff bout  the  lematoder  of  BtiJ 
North  America.— ilHNA  CokmUt,  Ua^faa:,  N.  S. 
J?J  **>«  7*rious  elementary  books  on  geogn^Oae^ 
science  this  appears  to  be  in  every  way  by iSr  ths^ 
admirable.  In  addition  to  tiie  style  of  the  text  beij 
£5511?!!? F***!*"**""  «*»"<>»»,  the  maps  are  plain  aa^  a 
doubt  that  this  admirable  work  will  become  jart  $ 

The  PlM  is  exceUent,  the  text  Is  admirably  adar*H 
to  the  youthfol  mind,  and  the  engravings  and  illa«n 
tions  are  well  executed.  We  took  oocSsion  to  nctki 
•  Lovell's  General  Geography  "  at  the  time  of  Itepife 
lication,  and  we  may  repeat  the  desire  then  « 
P^^ff^j^^^  bis  series  of  school  books  should  be  ccm 
^JradopU^  in  tiie  Colonies.— ^oodiws   Jtteph^ 

We  must  CMdidly  sav  that  we  have  seldom  sees  « 
much  instructive  and  highly  interasting  w<i«ttt^  cos 
tained  in  so  smaU  a  compMs.    It  te  nojonly  a  vales^N 


school  book,  but  may  also  be  referred  to'wi*^  alfw 
tego  by  those  o^rlper  years.  The  mane  and  plates  « 
both  elegant.  We  wish  the  enterprtrinc  nroDfKCH 
every  success,  both  in  this,  and  also  In  Qs  Bumerosj 
other  publications  for  tbe  advancement  of  edj»cMXi^% 
which  are  specially  got  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  BrttW 
North  America;  and- we  esmesUy  recommend  teaeben 
throughout  the  Province  to  adopt  Mr.  LoreU's  aaiti 
tor  their  text-tooks.- Oul^l,  AntigmUMk,  IT.  S, 

This  little  Book  is  intended  for  young  aeboUis.  fol 
whom  we  consider  it  admirably  flttedTwe  wonJd  w- 
commend  the  publications  of  Mr.  Lovell  to  all  wito  ire 
interested  in  toe  advancement  of  education :  aud  ui» 
series  of  works  are  intended  for  the  Provlneee  wvtnsi 
the  public  will  tender  him  that  encoumgetnent  wUdi 
his  enterorise  is  so  worthy  ot—Xattem  Oironieie  fk- 
tou,  If.  3. 

The  book,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  for  tossT 
scholars,  for  which  it  is  admirably  fitted;  and  Mosot 
fail  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  serin 

of  school  books  issued  by  the  publisher. Cb^sisJ 

atandardt  Pictou,  N.  S. 

It  cannot  fell  to  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  additioi  b> 
the  series  of  school  books  issued  by  tbe  publl>her  W^ 
would  reconunend  teachers  and  those  intoraeted  intkf 
advancement  of  education,  to  examine  the  aenM  of 
works  issued  by  Mr.  LoveU.— CbtoOol  SttrndeaSTfie' 
tou,  jRT,  8, 
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he  style  is  easf,  yet  eompiehaiulTa,  and  the  rtndent 
Ided  in  bis  stndMt  by  meftu  of  maps  and  Ulnstra* 
18.  We  an  all  interested  in  the  oirenlation  of  a 
rk  issned  on  onr  own  soil,  and  by  a  man  who  has 
9red  heartny  to  giro  a  series  of  school  books  snit- 
to  the  ProTUioes,  and  we  trust  that  this  elementary 
rk  wiU  be  well  patronised.— ^Mntn^  (?io6«,  SL 
m,  Jf.  B, 

fc  ia  an  ezedlent  little  book  of  its  kind,  eontaining 
Dy  nuips,  illastrntions,  diagrams,  kc-^MonUng 
i^imm,  8LJokn,Jf.B. 

SomprehensiTeness  and  simpliei^  of  strle,  two  cha- 
t«ristics  rery  neoessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  have 
in  steadily  kept  in  view.  Very  well  executed  maps, 
I  TarioQS  illostrations  are  scattered  throogh  its 
ses,  and  so  arranged  as  to  greatly  assist  the  pnpil  in 
tinK  s  correct  Idea  of  the  text.  It  is  peculiarly 
&pted  ibr  the  schools  of  this  ProTinoe.— ifoniM 
t£a,  St.  John,  If.  B. 

9oUitng  equal  to  it  has  yet  appeared  in  this  Pro- 
loe.  The  anestions  and  answers  are  plain  and  simple, 
the  same  tune  that  they  convey  a  correct  idea  of  what 
i  pnpU  has  to  learn.  Our  school  teachers  ought  to  see 
a  work  at  once;  and  we  are  quite  sure  they  would 
mediately  ask  fbrits  introduction.— ITsslmoretofMl 
m«s,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

We  have  teoeiyed  from  the  publisher  — "  Easy  Les- 
18  In  General  Geography,"  with  maps  and  iliustra- 
ns,  which  is  a  capital  book  for  beginners  in  this 
idy. — OaHeUm  aenHna,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 

V'ram  the  M&nirtal  Oazette.^Mi,  LoveU's  school 
oks  are  well  known  in  Canada,  and  we  are  happy  to 
9  that  ont  of  Canada,  they  are  also  becoming  known. 
te  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  Lon- 
m,  in  iBBi,  made  the  Ibllowing  report:  '*  The  Colony 
Canada)  produces  many  of  its  own  school  books, 
ftinong  which  may  be  mentioned  '  Lovell's  General 
geography,'  a  trustworthy  and  attractive  manual, 
remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement  and  for  the 
Ailneas  of  its  illustrative  and  statistioal  contents." 
are  is  a  verdict  which,  from  such  a  source,  Mr.  Lovell 
nst  find  highly  gratiiying.  We  notice  that  the  Lon- 
m  XducaitamU  Timet,  titdgblj  respectable  anthoxity, 
\M  reviewed  a  part  of  Mr.  Lovelies  series  of  school 
»oks  very  IhvoraMy;  which,  also,  he  must  find  grati- 
Ing.  As  we  beBeve  onr  London  contemporary  has 
rt  a  genefml  dronlation  in  Canada  we  will  repeat  the 
tide  at  length.  The  judgment  of  its  editor  is  valuable 
isaehasnQect: 

tXTTMUJB  OAXADIAV  SOBOOI.  0BRIX8. 

LaveWa  OenertU  Qtography^Natkmal  ArUhmeUe-- 
ev  to  ditto— Elementary  Arithmetic  in  Decimal  Our- 
ne^— Natural  PkUotepkyStudentg  Note  Book  ' 
yorg€mio  Chemutrjf—Clauieal  Snglish  SpeiUng-Bc.- 
MnffOoh  Orammar  Made  Baeif-^BHUik  American 

These  works  form  part  of  a  series  of  school  books, 
hich  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
iblio  schools  of  Canada,  and  are  now  in  course  of 
iblioation  by  Mr.  lovell  of  Montreal.  They  are  in- 
festing, both  on  particular  and  on  general  grounds. 
>t  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  literatnre  of  Canada,  but 
ill  more  of  the  sort  of  teaching  whicl)  is  being  estab- 
died  in  that  Colony.  We  have  oeen  much  struck  with 
e  merit  of  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  series,  which, 
I  a  whole,  will  bear  Ikvorable  comparison  with  any 
orks  of  a  siadlar  class  published  in  this  countiy. 
Of  Xr.  Hodgins*  Qeogrmphj  we  have  already  had 
wasion  to  speak  with  approval  in  this  Journal,  on  its 
rst  appearance  two  years  ago.  In  the  present  edition 
862),  toe  population  retams  have  been  brought  down 
» 1860:  and  the  work  now  forms  a  very  complete  and 
>mprehensive  text^book  of  geographical  science,  con- 
inxng  an  amount  and  varieitjr  of  information,  bearing 
a  the  geography  of  the  various  countries  of  the  globe, 
ich  as  we  must  candidly  svow  we  have  not  before 
«n  comprsssed  vrithin  the  same  compass  in  any  other 
-ork.  Mr.  Sangster's  Arithmetics  appear  to  us  to  be 
ndels  of  arrangement  and  good  teaching.  The  rules 
ne  in  all  eases  illustrated  by  operations  fUly  woiked 
at,  and  explained  step  by  step  in  such  a  way  that  the 
upil  can  have  no  difflcnlty  In  mastering  ana  compre- 
endinsT  the  rationale  of  every  process  employed.  The 
19ote-Book  on  Inorganic  Chemistry"  is  intended  as 
D  aidS'memoire  "  for  students  and  teachers,  and  ooai> 


8 rises  the  heads  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistiy 
I  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
writing  notes  on  the  sutiJect.  The  **  Natural  Philoao- 
phy"  embraces  the  elements  of  Statics,  Hydroetatios, 
Pneumatics,  Dynamics.  Hydrodynamics,  tne  theory  or 
Undulations,  and  the  meonanicai  theonr  ot  Mnsie.  A 
verv  valuable  ibatare  is  the  introduenon  of  a  great 
variety  of  problems  under  each  section,  solved,  for  the 
most  part,  arithmetically,  by  which  means  the  general 
principles  of  mechanical  science  are  not  only  more 
clearly  comprehended  by  the  student,  but  more  per- 
manently fixed  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Vasey's  "English  Grammar"  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  clearness  and  simplicity— a  merit  possessed  in 
a  still  higher  degree  by  the  "Classical  English  SpeUhig 
Book,"  in  which  the  anomalies  and  difficulties  of  Eng- 
lish orthography  are,  bv  a  Judicious  classification  of  the 
elementary  sounds,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  "  British  American  Reader"  of  Mr.  Borthwick, 
is  a  patriotic  attempt  to  construct  a  Reading  Book 
of  exclusively  home  manulhctnre.  The  extraets  are 
entirely  either  lW>m  the  works  of  native  authors,  or 
authors  who  have  written  on  America. 

LoYXLL's  SxRisB  ov  SCHOOL  BooKS.—Wehopethat 
these  works  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  in  general  use. 
We  have  already  borne  testimony  to  the  exoellenoe  of 
Mr.  Lovell's  publications,  and  are  confident  that  a  dis- 
criminating public  will  fhUy  bear  out  onr  encomiums, 
and  properly  appreciate  the  praisewoKthy  enterprise 
of  the  leading  British  American  pubusher.  The 
heads  of  educational  institutions  should  examine 
caieftally  Mr.  Lovell's  series  of  school  books;  for  we 
feel  assured,if  they  do  so,they  cannot  fldl  to  adopt  them 
in  their  schools.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  should  fiMl  it  his  duif  to  eaoon- 
rage  their  adoption  generally  throughout  this  Pro- 
vince.—J2epor<er,  Nad^ax,  N.  S. 

Mr.  Lovell's  efforts  to  supply  onr  Colonial  Schools 
with  a  series  of  text-booxs  specially  suited  to  our 
requirements  we  consider  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. We  have  examinea  the  various  works,  of 
the  series,  and  have  eome  to  the  condnsion  that  they  are 
better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  the  American  or 
British  books  now  in  our  schools,  and  that  the  Supe- 
rhitendent  of  Education  and  teachers  would  do  well  to 
sllopt  Lovell's  series  in  toto,  and  thereby  encourage 
Colonial  pens  and  a  Colonial  publisher.— jBToslem  CVo- 
niele,  JHctou,  N.  S. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  elTorts  of  a  pub- 
lisher who  specially  prepares  a  series  of  books  for 
Colonial  use  should  be  encouraged,  and  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  teachers  generally  should  examine 
the  merits  of  these  text-books,  and  if  found  suitable,  to 
countenance  and  urge  their  speedy  adoption.— CbfonkU 
^landord,  Pietou,  N.  S. 

The  merit  of  these  books  is  now  universally  aoknow 
ledged  throughout  the  Provinces ;  and  should  therefore 
merit  the  attention  and  patronage  of  aU  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  children  of  the  Provtaioe  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  geography,  without  at  the  same 
time  imbibing  those  erroneous  ideas  inculcated  in 
many  of  the  Dooks  now  in  use.— Jfomm^  Telegraph, 
St,  John,  N.  B. 

In  these  books  we  have  just  what  was  long  required, 
and  we  trust  that  now,  while  our  people  are  moving 
toward  colonial  unity,  the  government  will  take  some 
steps  to  encourage  school  books  that  are  written  in  and 
suited  for  Britisn  America.  The  movement  deserves 
to  be  enccuraged  by  our  people,  and  Mr.  Lovell,  of 
Montreal,  deserves  onr  gratttnde.  The  scholar  will 
leam  out  of  these  what  he  could  never  learn  out  of  an 
English  work,  and  will  have  information  in  rosard  to 
America  vrithout  hearing  anything  to  pr^udioe  him 
against  the  fatherland.- JfonMia^  Po&t,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Thev  are  prepared  ft^m  a  British,  and  not  ttom  an 
American,  stand-point,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage. 
They  inculcate  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  while  discdnrsing 
in  an  interesting  manner  on  her  wide-spread  dominions. 
We  have  oonversational  trips  around  the  boundaries 
of  each  of  these  provinces,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be 
the  ikult  of  the  editor  if  yery  clear  conceptions  are  not 
imparted.  In  the  simplicity  and  excellenee  of  its  plan 
and  method,  and  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  illns« 
trations,  it  has  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  British  North  Amerioar* 
Colonies.— Cbfoaifirf  Preabpterian,  8i.  John^  N,  B, 
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BALM0»4T.  OABTLB,  TRB  Qmuv'S  HIOHLAJOO  BmmwmOM,  ABBRDBBlWHaUL 


EM  mm  i  GilAL  GEOfiMPE 

BT  J.  GEORGE  HODGINS,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S., 


32  Superior  CM  IAP8,  and  43  BeandM  EVGBAyiVGS. 


rriHIS  Book,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  LoveWs  OenercU  Oeo^raphy,  is  intended 
JL  to  furnish  the  initiatoiy  steps  for  the  young  Student  in  Oeography.  it  oontaina,  iji 
a  pleasing  and  simplified  form,  a  complete  risumi  of  the  Geography  of  the  World;  and 
the  beginner  is  attracted  and  won  oyer  to  an  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  instructiTe 
ConvertationcU  Trip*  which  are  giyen. 

The  Easy  Lessons  is  on  Sale  at  the  Bookstores  in  the  principal  Cities  in  England, 
IrtioMdy  and  JscoHand — in  Canada — Nova  Scotia — New  -Brunswick — Prince  Edward 
Island^New/oundland — East  and  West  Indies — Australioj  dhc. 

PRICE  60  CENTS. 

Mb.  ADAM  MILLER,  Toronto,  and  Mb.  BOBERT  MILLER,  Montbkal, 

are  the  General  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  this  Book. 

Mb.  ROBERT  L.  GIBSON  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  these  Boob 
throughout  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswicky  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Nswfoundhnd, 

The  Trade  supplied  on  advantageom  Terms. 

Montreal,  December,  1863.  JOHN  LOYELL,  Publisher. 
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EXTRACT  FROM 

EASY  LESSONS  lH  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY." 


HSR  MAJESTY    QUKB^T   VICTORIA. 


Oovrenstioiial  8k«teli  of  the  QneeiL 

1.  All  good  and  loyal  little  boys  and  girls  will 
no  doubt  like  to  hear  something  about  our  great 
and  noble  Queen.  When  she  is  addressed  in 
writing  by  any  of  her  subjects  she  is  styled  Her 
M<Mit  Qfaoiouf  Mtimky  Queen  Viotoria;  bat  she 
is  Kenezully  called  the  Queen. 

2.  The  Queen  lives  in  Engbnd,  where  she  has 
several  beautiftd  palaces,  in  different  parts  of  the 
oovtntvy.  In  London  several  wise  and  distin- 
guished men  assist  her  in  governing  her  great 
empire. 

8w  Among  the  Queen's  forefiithers  were  the 
celebrated  Alfred  the  Great,  and  William  the 
Ck)iiqueror.  The  King  who  reigned  before  our 
Queen  was  her  uncle,  William  IV.  When  he 
died,  she  was  made  Queen  of  the  whole  British 
empire  (including  all  the  British  colonies). 

4  l%e  Queen  had  an  excellent  mother,  who 
early  taught  her  to  love  Ood.  When  her  uncle 
die^  and  she  was  told  that  she  was  a  Queen,  her 
first  act  was  to  kneel  down  and  pray  to  God  for 
his  divine  guidance. 

6.  The  Queen  has  ever  since  ruled  the  empire 
so  wisely,  that  she  is  greatly  beloved  by  all  her 


suhjeots.  She  has  a  number  of  children,  who, 
from  their  high  rank,  are  called  Prinoee  and 
Princesses.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
visited  the  British  North  American  Provinces  in 
1860,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  love  and  af- 
fection by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

6.  In  1861  the  Queen  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  her  noble  husband.  Prince  Albert 
the  good  All  her  subjects  mourned  with  her, 
and  from  every  part  of  her  vast  empire  she  has 
received  the  warmest  sympathy. 

7.  Our  duty  to'  the  Queen  is  to  love  her,  and  to 
obey  the  laws  of  our  country.  The  Bible  says, 
"fear  God  and  honour  the  King,"  and  "obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you."  With  one 
heart  and  voioe^  our  prayers  for  her  should  oon- 
tinually  ascend;  and  in  the  words  of  our  Na- 
tional Anthem,  we  should  all  heartily  sing : 

**  Ood  MTO  oor  gradoot  Qium, 
Long  Ihre  our  aoble  Qnesn ! 

God  tare  the  Qaeen! 
Send  her  Tictoriooft, 
Hapi^  and  glofioas, 
Long  to  reign  over  nsl 
God  save  the  Queen:'. 


LOVELL'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC, 

IN  THEOBT  AND  PRACnCE; 

USB  OP  CANADIAN   8€HOOI«8. 

BT  JOHN  HESBEBT  SANGBTER,  ESQ., 
JfatbematioalHuterand  Leotarer  on  Cbemtotry  and 
NatonJ  Fhiloflopby  in  the  Normal   Scbool   for 
Upper  Canada. 

JOHN  lOYELI^  PvMitker. 

OpiaioBi  of  the  Pre«  on  the  Vational  Arithmotie. 
From  the  brief  examination  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  will  give  a  more 
thoronch  knowledge  of  the  icienoe  oi  numbera  than 
anj  ouer  Arithmetic  we  remember,  and  we  hope 
Canadian  teachers  will  rive  it  a  trial.  We  would  re- 
«ommend  it  particolarnr  to  anj  Stndents  of  Arith- 
metio  who  are  prosecnnng  their  stndiet  without  the 
aid  of  a  maiter.    It  eeema  to  ob  peculiarly  suitod  Ibr 

It  is  the  production  of  one  oi  our  most  useflil  and 
energetic  teachers,  and  it  shows  a  thorough  knowledse 
of  the  suMect  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  we  recommena  our  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
both  Grammar  and  Common,  to  introduce  it  into  our 
•city  schools  as  soon  as  practicable.— OICcNoa  OUixtn. 

We  think  it  is  admirably  adapted  for,  and  should  be 
speedily  introduced  into,  all  our  Canadian  schools.— 
Cariekm  Place  BeraUL, 

This  Arithmetic  is  not  only  inilnitely  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  this  countiy  than  any  other  in  use,  but 
the  simplicity  of  its  rules  and  the  practical  illustrations 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  arithmetic  in  the  many 
original  problems,  giTC  it  a  stamp  of  nationality  nlghly 
oreditabie  to  the  author.— ifartilaM  EeommUti. 

We  hail  with  much  satisflietion  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  recent 
introdnction  of  the  I>ecimal  Currency  Into  Canada. 
From  what  fiune  says  ot  Mr.  Sangsters  capabilities  as 
am  excellent  teaeher  and  an  accomplished  mathemati- 
cian, the  volume  before  us  has  not  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations, though  it  surpasses  every  treatise  on  the 
sul^ect  which  has  yet  come  into  our  hands  in  three 
essential  requisites,  namely;  Methodical  arrangement 
of  matter;  condseness  yet  comprehensiTeness  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  rarious  rules;  and  the  immense 
practical  utility  which  it  possesses  by  the  number  of 
examination  questions  glTen  at  the  end  of  each  section 
to  test  the  knowledge  ox  the  student  as  he  progresses. 
— jBtcmU  Qmnty  fferoUd^ 

Mr.  Sangster's  Book  is  the  best  going— has  no  com- 
petitoi^-eannot  be  matched— poatfvely  overttowing 
with  matter.  We  highly  reoonunend  it  No  book  we 
have  yet  seen  on  this  indispeniable  branch  of  knowl- 
edge can  compare  with  it,— Cayga  SenHnei, 

THE  €LAB8I0AL  HNGUBH 

8PELLIN8  BOOKi 

In  which  the  hitherto  diiBcutt  art  of  Orthography  is 
rendered  easy  and  pleasant,  and  speedily  acquired. 

OOMFBIfiDIO  AU.  TKB  IXTOBTAUT  XOOT-WOBIM  IBOK 
TBX  A  VGLO-AAXOS,  THS  LATIV  AJTD  THS  GBBBK : 

Jlnd  Several  Hundred  Exereitee  in  Derivulton 

and  Verbal  DiMtinetiom. 

BT    GBOROB    G.    VASBT. 

The  following  is  from  an  eminent  Froftssor  in 
Montreal:— 

1  have  looked  oareftdly  over  the  "  Classical  English 
Spelling  Book,  by  George  G.  Vae^y,"  and  can  ^eak  in 


the  highest  terms  of  the  plan  upon  wUeh  It  is  eoB- 
Btmoted. 

To  teachers  it  wHl  be  invaluable;  and  otob  to  finse 
who  are  not  directly  engaged  in  teaching.  It  will  be 
acceptable  on  account  of  tlie  inibrmatioB  conneetad 
with  the  origin  of  the  words  of  onr  language  wUeh  k 
contains,    i  shall  do  all  I  can  to  recommond  It,  and 


trust  it  may  have  a  wide  droulatkm 

WM.  HI( 
Froftssor,  McGiU  Nomal 


<^plBlflns  of  tlie  PrMi  on  the  G 
^^  SpeUlag  Book. 

It  is  destined  to  become  the  spelling  book  of  the 
province.  There  is  no  school  book,  we  bellove,  extant 
which  in  so  little  compass  contains  eo  great  an  aaoant 
of  information.— (^Mcoee  Gosette. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Lovell*s  SeHee  of  Seliooi  Books, 
and  we  think  a  vezT  good  one.    It  < 


ed  very  highly  by  rroftssor  Hicks,  whose  lone  expe* 
rienoe  as  a  teacher  makes  his  rwommondaUan  ot  gxest 
Talne.— JTonlrvo/  Gocslto. 

This  Is  one  of  Lovoll*s  Series  of  Scbool  Booka,  des- 
tined, we  hope,  to  replace  the  inforior    ' 
works  now  used  in 
Adoerti$er,M<nUreaL 

A  most  valuable  dass-book,  espedaUy  for  the  liHtroe> 
tion  of  advanoed  classes  in  English.  It  is  much  mon 
than  a  spelling-book,  being  a  thorooch  Inatiwctw  is 
etymology  as  well  as  orthography.— Jfonl^vat  IWrn- 
taript. 

The  Spelling  Book  Is  really  an  excellont  tliliic  of  flis 
kind,  with  fresh  ideas  and  new  modes  of  obtalnfiig  and 
retaining  information.  For  the  boy  or  girt  wishing  to 
know  something  of  his  or  her  native  tongao,  li  la  invat 
nable.— X)atfg  BrUUk  WUg,  KtngtUmT^ 

After  carefhUy  examining  this  litUe  book«  wo  ftsl 
JnstUied  in  speaking  in  the  higheat  temM  of  It,  and  ia 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  atentloB  of  ov 
School  Superintendents  and  School  Boarda.— JtevM 
cmdAdeenUer  KimgtUm, 

This  is  a  skilfully  compiled  q»elling  book— woD  csl- 
cnlated  to  lead  to  a  thorough  knowlodceof  tbe  con* 
struction  of  our  langnsge.— /'eter6oroa^  Remem, 

It  oontilns  a  meet  admirable  analyi 
language, 
Greek  roots, 

sheds  the  clearest  and  most  abundant  light  on  the  c- 
struction  of  our  own  rich,  flexible,  comprohonsive,  and 
expressive  mother-tongue.  It  ought  to  be  In  tiie  haadf 
of  every  common  school  teacher  In  the  Plovtace.— 
Cobtmrg  SUMr, 

It  contains  much  information,  and  gives  the  Iba^SA 
scholar  a  clear  insight  into  the  derivaUon  of  words. 
We  hope  it  may  be  extensively  purchased.— JDhm^Nm 
B^fitrmer. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  an  exoellent  beok. 
and  think  it  will  be  extensively  used  where  a  nalfoimitv 
of  text-books  is  desired.— ilit>dbmlls  JBacordsr. 

We  hope  we  shall  see  It  speedily  introduced  Into  our 
schools,  as  it  is  tust  the  work  now  wanted,  and  witt 
save  teaohors  and  schoUrs  a  vast  amoont  of  labor.-- 
Qranyd  Bioer  Suuikem, 

This  is  a  very  useAil  little  work,  and  will  be  peculi- 
arly acceptable  to  school  teachers;  while  all  wul  find 
in  ft  a  fond  of  infonnatlon  that  will  prove  ynrr  v*Io- 
•!tikb.'-BrUUk8Umdard,Fera^ 

This  is  a  book  which  ou^t  to  be  tn  ovorr  sehooL  ss 
it  is  weU  fltted  to  succee<f  the  SpeDlng-AMk  Super- 
seded.—.SKra^brd  Asaeoa.  ^^ 


tilnsamoetadmlriaileanalnlBortbe  B&nplfak 
e,  presenting  the  various  Saxon,  Latin,  and 
oots,  and  thmr  derivatives,  in  a  manner  which 
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It  If  A  longpromiaed  and  lone  needed  work,  and  we 
Teeommend It  tothe  attention  or  the  teaohen  throngh- 
out  the  90untrj,'-Bcutingi  CkronieU,  BeUeoUU, 

We  h«re  little  donht  that  thi*  U  an  exoellent  work. 
—NorfbiM  MtMwm^er, 

It  is  one  of  the  moat  perftet  we  have  seen.— JTootf- 


Wben  we  iint  took  np  the  little  nnpretending  work, 
we  oonaldered  it  merely  as  a  common  sohooT  book, 
containing,  perhapa,  tome  improrements  or  additions 
in  Orthography  snitiUile  for  children ;  but  on  Ikrther 
examfnaoon,  we  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find 
it  right  well  worthy  the  patronage  or  the  more  ad- 
ranoed  soholarB.~Mnp<vMfo  Progre$$ioni»t. 

From  a  glance  at  its  Tarioos  headings,  we  are  fkror* 
Abl  J  impreosed  with  the  work.— CbnMoott  Fneholder. 

The  above  is  one  of  Loveirs  Series  of  School  Books, 
and  contains  mnch  that  is  of  importance  to  the  "  rising 
generation/'— iKfeftMond  Cbim^  Advocate, 

"With  its  intrinsic  merits  we  are  most  IhTOrably  im- 
proesod.— .Stonsfead  Jammal. 

We  have  this  excellent  spelling  book.  It  is  a  work 
-which  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  by  those 
Interested  in  tbe  education  of  the  rising  generation.— 
Cainiffa  Sentinel, 

This  ii  the  title  of  another  excellent  school  book, 
-which  is  destined  to  supersede  all  others  of  the  kind 
now  in  use.  The  arrangement  is  admirable.  It  begins 
at  the  beginnlnr  and  ends  at  the  end,  from  words  com- 
posed or  two  letters  to  the  most  difflenlt  in  the  lan- 
guage, all  arranged  in  natural  order  and  by  regular 
gradations.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  trustees,  satisfied  that  it  can- 
not fldl  to  meet  with  general  approbation.— PsrCA 
QmHer, 

It  is  an  exoeUently  got  up  work,  and  ought  to  be  in- 
trodneed  into  all  Canadian  eehoolB.-Gueiph  Advertiser. 

We  haTe  just  recelTed  the  "  Classical  English  Spell- 
ing Book,*'  and  "JSngUsh  Qrammar  Made  £asy." 
They  are  two  small  works  by  George  G.  Vasey.  pub- 
lished by  John  LotcII,  Montreal,  and  well  worthy 
the  notice  of  both  parents  and  teachers.  There  is  a 
simplicity  connected  with  these  works  which  makes 
them  adapted  for  the  beginner,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  oe  used  by  those  fltrther  advanced,  with  the 
greatest  surety  that  they  will  benefit  by  their  contents. 
We  wish  them  8uooess.->i>tiimv«/(s  Indipendent, 


EN8U8H  8RAMMAR  MADE  EASY, 

AMD  ADAVTMD  TO  THS 

CAPACITY  OF  CmitDRBN. 

In  which  English  Accidence  and  Etymological 
Parsing  are  rendered  simple  and  attractive. 

BT  G£ORGE  G.  YASET. 


Optniooi  ef  ths  ^rsss 


m&igUah 


QraiHiHar 


Well  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  students 
of  the  English  language.— TVtie  Witness,  Montreal. 


It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  youngest  children, 
and  appears  to  be  very  ingeniously  and  successfolly 
oompiled.— Pelerteroii^A  jKeWew. 


TUs  little  class-book  seems  to  be  Just  the  thing  re- 
quired for  the  instruction  of  children,  in  the  prinaples 
oi  Bnsiish  grammar.  We  think  Mr.  Vasey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  work,  which,  il  introduced  as  a 
dasi-book  in  our  schools,  will  vastly  fkdUUte  the 
study  of  grammar.  We  recommend  the  book  to  the 
Ikvorable  notice  of  teachers  and  others  interested^— 
3rem{/brd  £ig»oeitor. 

It  is  admirably  adapted  to  tbe  capacity  of  children. 
The  work  before  us  is  an  easy  and  very  interesting 
elementary  introduction  to  English  Grammar.- 
ffaSenHnel, 


The  little  book  we  are  now  notiotaig  is  the  simplest 
of  any  we  have  yet  seen.  If  children  of  tender  yeara 
can  spare  any  time  trom  ordinary  studies,  to  attend  to 
the  grammar  ot  their  language,  this  text-book  is  Just 
the  one  for  tlieir  purpose.— Brockville  Reoorder^ 

It  is  ofgreat  importance  that  an  elementary  book  on 
English  Grammar,  at  once  easy  and  interesting,  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  ot  our  younger  pupils,  and  w» 
are  of  opinion  that  this  grammar  exactly  supplies  what 
is  wanted.  We  eameray  reoommend  it  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  parents  and  school  teachers.— iTertiM  and  Ad- 
vertiser, KimgsUm. 

We  think  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  pnipose— the 
initiation  of  children  of  tender  age  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  conatmotlon  of  their  own  language. — Cobawrg  Star. 

We  should  like  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  our 
schools,  and  would  recommend  teachers  generally  to- 
»rocure  a  copy  and  examine  ftar  themselvee.— PerlA 


procure  \ 
Vomier. 


We  have  no  doubt  this  little  work  will  soon  be  a. 
ihvourite  in  the  schools.— BrMsA  Standard,  Perth. 

This  is  a  highly  desirable  elementary  work  on  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.— 
BMtings  Chronicle,  Belleville. 

As  a  first  book,  we  say,  unhesitatingly,,  that  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  any  with  which  we  are*acquainted. 
Author's  plan  is  a  new  one,  and  evidently  the  result  of 
much  care;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  teachers,  in 
pursuing  his  method,  should  fidl  in  making  the  subject 
biterestfikg.— FFdl«r2oo  Advertiser. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  little  work  is  constructed  Is 
simple  and  novel,  and  we  think  when  its  merits  become 
known  it  will  come  into  general  %ue,^BellevilU  Intelli- 
genoer. 

It  is  a  valuable  work  for  children- every  subject 
treated  of  being  couched  in  plain,  simple  language,  such 
as  young  minds  can  easily  comprehend.— CoriN0o/l 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  of  Lovell's  Serieaof 
School  Bouks,  and  being  in  a  plain,  easy  style.  Is  admir» 
ably  adapted  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  gram- 
mar.—HoiMnoneMe  Statesman. 

It  Is  intended  for  small  children  and  beginnera :  and 
as  for  as  we  can  Judge,  it  is  admirably  written  and  ar> 
ranged  for  that  purpose.- OaiKiii09ii«  Reporter. 

I  which  we  have  been  able  to 
„_._, ieve  that  Mr.  Vasey  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  public  a  very  valuable  elementary 
work.— <SAsr6rooJw  Oatette. 


From  the  cursory  perusal  which  we  have  been  abl< 
give,  we  are  induced  to  bdieve  that  Mr.  Vasey  has  s 


OUTLINES  OF  CHR0N0L08Y, 

FOR  THE  USB  OF  SCHOOLS, 
EDITED   BT  MRS.   GORDON. 

I  have  carefolly  looked  through  your 
Chronology,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
will  soon  be  seknowledffed  generally,  and  .^..__„  _, 
those  engaged  in  teaobing.    It  is  quite  a  muUwn  in 
parvo,    1  shall  have  much  pleasure  In  recommending 


of 
its  nsefolness 
and  especially  by 


J.  HELLMCTH,  !>.!>. 


Qpiniflos  of  fhe  Frsas  on  Ontlinsa  ef  Ghrondogy. 

This  Is  an  exceedingly  clever  little  work.  In  which  its 
accomplished  author  n^ves  a  dear  and  lucid  explana- 
tion ox  the  principles  of  the  science  of  chrouology. 
We  have  no  nesiution  in  recommending  it.— Afonlrsal 
Herald. 

We  think  it  may  be  very  advantageously  introdaeod 
into  all  our  icbools.  It  Is  clear,  condse,  and  well 
arranged.— ifonftiecU  Oatette, 
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TUt  vme  work  If  woHhT  of  peroMl  tif  til.  m«d  we 
<inegtio«i  the  jmlgiMiit  of  the  penoa  irtao  win  not  per» 
we  It  a  eecoAd,  eye,  end  eren  k  tldrd  time.  R  deeertee 
repested  pertuel,  end  tlie  more  one  re«d8  it,  the  more 
will  he  gun  in  knowledge  upon  thle  dMcnM  solenee.^ 
OommerckU  Adverttter,  Montreal. 

Greet  Are  eeeme  to  here  been  beetowed  on  t!ie4Mn»> 
p|]«tion  of  the  work.— Jfonlrral  T^oattctipt. 

mtm  AMERtCAN  AEADER, 

BY  J.  DOTTGLAS  BORTBTWICK, 

AinPBOft  or  CTOUOTMDIA  OF    RWTOIET    AUD 

aaOOBAPHT. 


BDtTOAnov  Ovnos»  Montreel,  Dee.  81st,  UOC 

Mb.  J.  DOUOLAS  BOBTHWIOK, 

rroftewr,  Hnntingdon  Aoademy, 
8nt,^I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  too  that  Kt  Its 
meeting  of  the  IBth  inst,  the  Conoeil  orPnbUe  Instrac- 


bvl 
Goremment. 

I  hsTO  the  honor  to  be.  Sir. 

Your  obedient  Senrent, 
LOUIS  GIBABO,  BeoSrAng  Ctert, 


Opbdou  of  the 


'"W5.S 


thA  Britidi  ATnericmw 


It  does  the  greetert  eredit  to  the  Indiolrr  and  taete 
of  Mr.  Borthwiek.— J?n^«s4  Jowmal  qf  EduetOfon  <^ 
Lower  Canada, 

The  eompilation  is  an  exoellent  one.  and  no  donbt, 
wi)]  sopply  a  want  whioh  has  hitherto  been  mnoh  ftlt. 
—MmtnalBerald, 

We  oan  heartily  reoommend  this  book  as  the  best 
we  have  ret  seen  fbr  use  In  the  British  Amerioan  Co- 
lonles.~lfonlr««rf  Otueette, 

A  very  Talnable  work,  and  one  mneh  required.  The 
British  American  Beader  should  find  a  plaoe  in  ererr 
Canadian  sehooL-.OMMiier0<a/  AftwrMser,  Jfonlmb/. 

The  selection  of  pieces  seems  well  made,  with  much 
tact  and  sonnd  dlsoretion.  There  is  nothing  with 
wfaieh  a«7  can  be  offended,  mooh  from  which  lUl  may 
derire  both  profit  and  amusement.— 3Vue  WUmbm, 
Mimirtal. 

The  seleetion  of  pteees  in  tJils  book  is,  we  think, 
made  with  judgment,  and  the  whole  will  oonTer,  in 
a  yeiy  pleasing  manner,  much  infbrmation  about 
Amerioa  generuly.— ifo»i<rea/  WUneie. 

Mr.  Berth wiek  has  so  ably  aooomplished  the  task  he 
dndertook,  that  rery  many  readers,  who  hare  long 
passed  the  sehool-bqy  era  of  life,  will  find  his  work  a 
most  nseftU  book.— ironff^oi  TVaineeript 

TUsls  the  Tory  book  fbr  oar  Oanhdiaa  yovth'.  'We 
wish  Mr.  Boithwfek  erery  possible  snoeess.-^A^isA 
Whiff ,  MingBian. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Its  general 
use.  and  doubt  not  it  will  secure  ready  acceptance  in 
aU  British  Ameriea.- J^town  Oaxette, 

From  Its  ps«es  we  reoeive  much  Talnable  Informa- 
tion, hlstoricaTand  statistical,  In  reftoenoe  to  our  own 
country  T  >nd  Us  general  seleetions  are  all  that  eould 
be  desired  in  a  Beading  Book  for  our  public  sohocds.— 
Peterftorou^A  4tpisw. 

We  trust  to  see  this  book  tftke  the  plioe  of  meny  of 
the  foreign  Works  now  In  use  throughout  the  country. 
— JEostcm  Townehipe  Oaxette,  Oranl^. 

We  bare  the  utmost  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  se« 
lections:  It  is.  Indeed,  almost  a  mirage  of  books  Ibr 
the  yoong.— JMotawna  OMmly  AdoccaU. 


This  work  Is  well  done,  and  wetmet  that  the  ef -^ 
tOfUi«kmaMse  our  school  books  will  aieeC  with  t: 
dant  raoeeas.— AOiufead  JemnaL 


lOTWLi/u  Snaaa  om  Sqhooz.  BoevB.— Mr.  I>t 
is  one  of  the  meet,  enterprising  and  spirMcd  ef  Cki 
dian  publishers  in  the  department  of  works  «f  wHn 
We  bare  lately  reoelTed  sereral  nnmbers  of  %v  xn 
of  school  books  on  spelling,  reading,  and  grvmcxi 
which  we  think  he  ftally  bears  out  toe  ohiect  wtjct 
profbsseS  to  have  in  ylew,  riz.,  renderin^tbeae  birs:>€! 
of  education  simple  and  attractiTo.  Tbe  booki  arc  v 
printed,  and  cheaply  though  firmly  bound,  se  i* 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  persona  who  ^ 
ehlldran  to  send  to  u/oHMok^—Lomdon^PrMaigpe. 

The  trustees  of  the  Melbourne  Female  SemrFc 
hare  introdooed  an  entire  unilbrraity  of  tbe  Brr- 
Anteriean  series  of  school  books  now  beuir  p«bl»:- 
by  Mr.  LotoU  of  Montreal;  This  is  a  good  noTcsks 
in  the  right  direction.  It  will  aroid  all  the  eyQ* 
muMpliaty  of  tekt-books  In  thenewtaaCftidion,  wL. 
has  commenced  under  reryfkrorable  aaapieea.  ft« 
ultimately  be  a  gxeataavia^  of  expense  to  parents,  vt 
hare  much  Just  cause  of  complaint  on  aocouat  of  ':. 
frequent  changes  and  iU-adaptedneas  of  naav  ol  r 
books  used  in  our  schools.  These  excellent  L  r 
publications  ought  to  be  Introduced  into  the  Kbi^ 
geaeraUy  throughout  the  prevltoce,  fbr  many  ven  :■ 
▼ious  reasons;  and  especially  beeaose  ttaey  are  cv 
better  adapted  to  Canadian  aohoola  tbanettber  Aw^ 
can  or  even  Britiah  wosfcs  genetally  are. — ^i^imn 
Comiy  Adoertiter. 

KATIONAIinT  OF  SCHOOL  B0OK£. 

'Antteif>ating  somewhat  the  aeflon  of  ear  lon^p'" 
BSlsed  Coaaeirof  Public  Instmetion,  apon  whew  n 
cera  seems  to  depend  the  sufeject  of  reftma  in  r. 
sofaools,  ft  may  not  howcTer  be  impertiaeat  er  pn  « 
less  for  us  to  notice  some  of  those  raiUoal  dffi^fr"** 
that  esdst  in  our  School  system. 

Hie  most  ob^rions  and  the  ehlefdefbcfl  In  the  Cc^ 
mon  and  the  Higher  Schools  of  the  Basfem  Townshr;^ 
is  the  great  want  of  nationality  in  tbe  texi>book«  vL* ; 
they  use.    They  are  anything  and  ererythioir  lt\ 


CanadlaSi  In  our  Beaders  we  find  speeches  of  FatT«x1 

day,  glowing  aeaorfptions  of  a 

Southern  neighbors,  notfees  of  their  promineiit  mt. 


ling.    OurGoographieaareofthessri 


and  pictures  of  thefr  natural  scenery  and  wonder* 

art;  nut  what  of  Canada  r— what  of^her  worthies,  hri 

institutions,  her  progrssB,  and  her  tMauties  of  nsttm 

Absolutely  notbiUi      '"     '"  '' 

nature;  full 

Territory 

more  of  the  _ 

Tinoesin  North  Anseriea  hastily  andearelcBsIy  sunuc-^ 

up  in  the  compass  of  four  or  fire  pages.   Our  Histoiv 

and  many  other  '^  -•^- ^-^'^ 

named. 


>  books,  are  as  Ihiflty^  as  those  *&£ 


Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  ch0d  euaif. 
as  well  be  taught  the  art  of  reading  CNmb  a  book  a*.- 
up  of  foreign  miscellany  as  from  any  other;  but  wfai: 
we  do  aay  is  tliat  a  booa  adapted  to  Canadian  schoiin 
would  not  be  used  in  the  United  States,  nor  woald  & 
book  intended  ft>r  BepubUoaM  be  QsM  in  any  oi  tto 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  all  countries  wherein  a 
complete  system  of  Education  has  been  dereloped.tly' 
nationality  of  a  text-book  Is  one  of  its  greatest  venx  9L« 
of  success.  Book-makers,  book-eellen  and  book-tevfr« 
equally  well  undetstand  this.  ¥^ould  that  it  were  u 
well  understood  in  Canada. 

Now,  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  system!  Is  i? 
not— either  by  presenting  to  the  minds  of  our  yoc*^ 
fbreign  modskof  exeellcnee,orbyexeIudiagthemftc!& 
that  which  Is  most  essential  Ibr  them  to  know-to  aste 
them  foreign  in  their  tastes  and  predileetions.  taA 
admirers  of  eretrything  abroad-^aad,  we  miglirsM, 
deaplsers  of  erery thtag  at  home?  If  we  wostf  lee 
those  that  are  to  oome  after  as,  and  to  inbirit  ear 
birthrigMa,  worthy  to  enjoy,  and  fitted  to  pnason  that 
high  destiny  whlen  awaits  our  country,  we  lastf  make 
them  patriots  in  their  tender  years.  Instivedon  by 
tbe  home' fireside  is  not  alone  siuBdeat.  We  mu<t  pit 
in  their  hands  Canadian  books,  to  be  read  and  stu(»d 
at  school.  When  this  b  done,  prosperhTb  in  store 
forusandoiirooaBtary.^iralrs(oo^«Mriaer.     \   • 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROVEDl 

LOAN  DEPT. 


Thh  hook  If  due  oo  tii<  l»K  d*fe  fctmiied  betow,  or 
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